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PREFACE 


At the Seventy-eighth Annual Meeting of the American Academy 
‘of Political and Social Science, eight hundred members and delegates 
were present. Despite the travel budget cuts of many organizations and 
universities, the attendance at our sessions was between five and six 
hundred, and the audience’s enthusiasm and interest in the topic 
were surely as evident as ever. Our theme for the 1974 Annual Meeting 
was meant to convey the need for continued dialogue between the two 
super-powers in recognition of the importance of their reaching an 
international relationship of cordiality. 

The papers presented at the meeting and prepared for this issue 
are the products of careful and erudite thought of scholars and officials 
from the United States and the Soviet Union. However some remarks 
may be perceived by participants from either country, the tenor of the 
entire meeting was characterized as conciliatory and cooperative. In 
private conversations with representatives from both countries, I felt 
their strong desire to communicate, and the language of discourse was 
that of a new awareness of our commonality. | 

While I do not wish to sound unrealistically sanguine, I am now 
further convinced, as a result of this Annual Meeting, that the US- 
USSR relationship will continue to reflect cooperation rather than con- 
flict—no matter which political party controls Congress or the White 
House. As I indicated in my remarks at the opening session of the Seventy- 
eighth Annual Meeting, our two countries stand on the edge of tomorrow— 
with hands shaking not in terror or anger, but in. friendship—and, 
together, face many of the major crises of humanity, from famine in Africa 
to the challenges of outer space. For this reason, the theme of our meeting 
was both timely and timeless. 

Our meeting was not in the old mode of coexistence with confrontation, 
but in the style of men and women of varying political, economic and 
social persuasions living together as a family of nations. As our technology 
reaches out to fill the earlier abstractions of our imaginations in space and 
in the sea, we are learning to control our aggression, to speak with frankness 
and honesty and to measure our integrity by our capacity to promote 
social justice and harmony within, and between, nations. 

That men with quite contrary views can often speak across their dif- 
ferences and voice similar thoughts can be illustrated by comments 
from Adam Smith and Karl Marx. Either could have endorsed the other’s 
statement: 


The real price of everything, what everything really costs, to the man who wants 
to acquire it, is the toil and trouble of acquiring [Wealth of Nations, 1776]; 


In proportion as the antagonism between classes within the nation vanishes, the 


hostility of one nation to another will come to an end [Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party, 1848]. 
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Thus, an agenda for communication’ began, with focus on trade and 
economics, arms control and disarmament, diplomatic relations and the 
exchange of scientific ideas and organizations. Both the members of the 
Academy and the delegates who attended the sessions will recognize the 
articles in this volume as the written and somewhat revised versions of the 
presentations of our speakers. Those who were present at our luncheon will 
recall .with pleasure the enthusiasm and ebullience of Buckminster 
Fuller, whose remarks could not readily be abbreviated for publication in 
this issue of THE ANNALS. 

I wish again to thank both our American and Soviet colleagues for their 
participation in a program which has further enhanced the dignity of the 
Academy and has helped to promote more international understanding. 


MARVIN E. WOLFGANG 


An American View of Economic Relations 
with the USSR 


By HERBERT S. LEVINE 


ABSTRACT: The current rise in US-USSR trade has its ante- 
cedents, which are discussed briefly in the first section of 
this paper. Attention is then focused on the basic economic 
reasons which might be adduced for the manifest increased 
Soviet interest in expanded economic relations with the 
United States. Special emphasis is given to the Soviet desire 
to import advanced Western technology. The salient issues in 
the current discussions of expanded US-USSR economic rela- 
tions are indicated and examined. These issues include: 
the administration of Soviet trade, problems related to 
state trading, credits, most favored nation (MFN) status and 
potential advantages of expanded economic relations. It is 
concluded that, while the economic advantages for the United 
States as a nation are debatable, expanded economic relations 
may increase our political bargaining strength vis-a-vis the 
Soviets. Also, the commitment to detente should be pre- 
served, as it is in the interest of us all that this be done. 
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2 THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN D ADENY 


T IS by now commonplace to 
point out that trade between 

the United States and the Soviet 
Union has grown rapidly in the last 
few years. However, this recent up- 
surge of trade should not obscure 
the fact that trade relations between 
the United States and Russia go back 
a long time.' At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century there was al- 
ready substantial trade between the 
two countries, and in 1837 they 
signed a mutual most favored nation 
(MFN) tariff treaty. By the period of 
the First World War, the United 
States was an important supplier of 
equipment—especially agricultural 
equipment—to Russia. It is also in- 
teresting to note that in 1911 the 
United States government abrogated 
the aforementioned MFN treaty in 
an attempt—which was unsuc- 
cessful—to pressure the Tsarist 
government into a policy of more 
humane treatment of Russian Jews. 


- A BRIEF HISTORY or US-USSR 
TRADE RELATIONS 


After the war and the Communist 
Revolution the first major United 
States economic involvement in the 
Soviet Union was the distribution of 
$20 million worth of grain to the 
Russian people by the American 
Relief Administration under the di- 
_ rection of Herbert Hoover. Amer- 
ican firms played a fairly active 
role in the 1920s in the Soviet pro- 
gram of foreign concessions. Firms 
with such names as Harriman, 
Hammer and Ford, among others, 


1. Edward T. Wilson et al., “U.S.-Soviet 
Commercial Relations,” in U.S., Congress, 
' Joint Economic Committee, Soviet Economic 
Prospects for the Seventies (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1973), p. 638; hereafter referred to as SEPS. 
Much of what follows in this section is based 
on this article. 
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were involved in economic conces- 
sions granted by the Soviet govern- 
ment, In the early 1930s United 
States corporations were prominent 
in the surge of Soviet economic rela- 
tions with the West which came with 
the first five year plan.? United States 
exports to the Soviet Union in- 
creased sharply, and the large pur- 
chases by the Soviets during these 
years, when the American economy 
was in a major depression, won 
powerful support in the business 
community for US recognition of 
the Soviet government. This came in 
1933. In the following year the 
Export-Import Bank (Eximbank) 
was established with the direct pur- 
pose of financing Soviet-American 
trade. In the year following that— 
1935—the United States granted 
MFN status to the Soviet Union, and 
a trade agreement between the two 
countries was signed. 

The Cold War period, after the 
Second World War, was inimical 
to Soviet-American economic rela- 
tions. The period was dominated by 
reduced interest in such relations 
on the Soviet side and by trade re- 
strictions on the American side. The 
United States government put re- 
strictions on the types of goods— 
related to national security— which 
American firms could export to 
either the Soviet Union or Soviet- 
bloc nations and arranged for similar 
export restrictions to be instituted by 
other North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) nations and Japan. 
While the adherence to this policy 
by other Western nations and the 
policy's effect on the growth of the 
Soviet economy are matters of de- 
bate, there is no doubt that the policy 
did contribute significantly to the 


2. The relevance of this to the inter- 
national transfer of technology will be dis- 
cussed below. 
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low level of US-USSR trade 
through the fifties and mid- 
sixties. > > 

The current rise in US-USSR trade 
` had its antecedents in various. per- 
iods of thaw in the 1950s and early 
60s, when attempts were made to 


reduce restrictions and to improve ` 


Soviet-Americari economic rela- 
tions. Yet, it was not until the mid- 
sixties that substantial progress 
in this direction was made. At that 
time many items were removed 
from the export control list; further- 
more, in 1967 and 1969 East-West 


trade bills, with MFN recognition—. 


by then already granted to Yugo- 
slavia and Poland—were intro- 
duced into Congress, but were not 
passed. Negotiations undertaken 
in 1971 culminated in (1) prelimi- 
nary agreements on certain trade 
issues at the Moscow summit in May 
of 1972, (2) in the trade agreement 
worked out between United States 
and Soviet representatives in Octo- 
ber 1972 and (3) in several protocols 
relating to economic relations 
signed at the Washington summit in 
June 1973. | 

The actual dimensions of the 
growth of US-USSR trade in the last 
few years are rather remarkable, 
reflecting both the previous political 
suppression of trade between the 
two countries in the postwar period 
and the recent change in the political 
atmosphere to one encouraging the 
development of trade and other 
forms of economic relations.’ The 


3. Sources for the data are as follows: 1950- 
1959: Leon M. Herman, “Soviet Foreign 
Trade and the United States Market,” in U.S., 
Congress, Joint Economic Committee, New 
Directions in the Soviet Economy (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: GPO, 1966), p. 943; 1960-72; 
John T. Farrell, “Soviet Payments Problems 
in Trade with the West,” in SEPS, pp. 698, 
693; 1973: U.S., Department of Commerce, 
preliminary data. 


to al volume of US-USSR trade dur- 
ins the 1950s was below $50 million 
pet year. During the period 1960 
to 1968 it was below $110 million 
pe: year, with the sole exception of 
1¢#4 when the trade turnover soared 
to 3184 million—Soviet imports, 
$3 million—as a result of mas- 
six= Soviet grain purchases; trade 
vc-ame fell to below $100 million 
th= following year. The rapid climb 
im -rade began in 1969, when the 
tummover grew to $177 million from a 
lese] of $99 million the previous 
yex—an increase of almost 80 per- 
ceat. The trade volume grew mod- 
er:-ely in 1970 and 1971 and then 
tr-zled in 1972, to a level of $462 
milion. It then more than doubled 
ir 1973, reaching a level of about 
$- 500 million.4 Much of the in- 
cre ase in the last two years is a result 
ot -he large Soviet grain and soy 
bæn imports from the United States 
wich were contracted for in the 
summer of 1972. These came to 
ab-ut $420 million in 1972 and 
$=_0 to $850 million in 1973.5 How- 
ev-=r, a substantial increase in 
Uaxited States exports of machinery 
tc the Soviet Union has also been of 
irtportance. In 1971 the Soviet 
Union placed orders for $239 mil- 
liza worth of plant and equipmentin 
the United States, and in 1972, for 
$5 million worth. These orders 
ga.e rise to actual United States ex- 
pæts of machinery to the Soviet 
UŪmion of $62 million in 1972 and 
o` approximately $200 million in 
13,3." This latter figure alone was 
me than the total US-USSR trade 


<- Ekonomicheskaia gazeta 15 (April 
1574), p. 20. 

= U.S., Department of Commerce, pre- 
lix nary data. 

& Farrel, “Soviet Payments Problems,” p. 
6»3 

-7 U.S., Department of Commerce, pre- 
li nary data. 
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turnover in 1970. Also, Soviet 
exports to the United States in- 
creased by 50 percent in 1972 and 
more than doubled in 1973, attain- 
ing a level of $215 million—in- 
cluding Soviet exports to the 
United States of $75 million worth of 
oil. However, while in the years 
1960 to 1971 United States exports 
to the Soviet Union were commonly 
twice the level of United States 
imports from the Soviet Union, in 
the last two years they were more 
than five times as high—in 1964 the 
ratio was eight. 


SOVIET INTEREST IN EXPANDED 
ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH 
THE UNITED STATES 


There are, clearly, many reasons 
—political, military and economic 
—which might be adduced for the 
manifest increased Soviet interest 
in expanded economic relations 
with the United States. I will re- 
strict my discussion, first of all, to the 
economic reasons and, within that 
set, to a limited subset of major 
factors. 

The basic economic factor con- 
cers recent Soviet growth and 
productivity. Dividing the post- 
war period into subperiods of de- 
creasing growth of Soviet output 
—gross national product (GNP)— 
one observes a relationship of great 
importance. According to Western 
recalculations of official Soviet 
data, Soviet GNP grew at the 
following average annual rates: 
1950 to 1958: 6.4 percent; 1958 to 
1967: 5.3 percent; 1967 to 1973: 3.7 
percent. The official Soviet data 
shows higher rates, but the same 


8. Ibid. 

9. Sources of data are as follows: Abram 
Bergson, “Toward a New Growth Model,” 
Problems of Communism 22, no. 2 (March- 
April 1973), pp. 1-9; SEPS and preliminary 
U.S. government estimates. 


trend: 10.9 percent; 7.2 percent; 6.4 
percent.’° However, while the rates 
of growth of output were declining, 
the rates of growth of inputs into the 
economy—labor and capital— were 
remaining almost completely con- 
stant over the entire 1950 to 1973 
period, with a slight decrease in the 
rate of growth of capital stock during 
the period 1967 to 1973. 

Thatis, while the Soviet economic 
authorities were able, through the 
various means at their disposal, to 
maintain the rate of growth of the 
flow of labor and capital inputs. into 
the economy, they were not able to 
maintain the rate of growth of out- 
put; the reason for this has been a 
decline in the rate of growth of factor 
productivity. Indeed, when a statis- 
tical comparison is made between 
the rates of growth of output and of 
combined labor and capital inputs, it 
is seen that total factor pro- 
ductivity grew at the following rates: 
1950 to 1958: 1.7 percent; 1958 to 
1967: 0.7 percent; 1967 to 1973: 
—0.7 percent." These data indicate 
a steady decline in the rate of growth 
of factor productivity. In fact, in 
the most recent period inputs into 
the economy grew more rapidly than 
output—thus, the negative rate of 
growth of factor productivity. 

This decline in the growth of 
productivity has clearly been a 
matter of grave concern to Soviet 
leaders. The growth of factor pro- 
ductivity is a major source of eco- 
nomic growth in developed indus- 
trial economies. Its decline in the 
Soviet Union is seen as possibly 
leading to decreased world esteem 
for the Soviet economic system; also, 
and of more substance, it is seen as 
an erosion of the effectiveness of the 


10. Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v 
1972g. (Moscow: Statistika, 1973), p. 531; and 
Pravda, 26 January 1974, p. 1. 

11. Ibid. 
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Soviet growth model, which—in a 
somewhat oversimplification— 
called for the Soviet authorities to 
concentrate on increasing the sup- 
ply of inputs into the economy 
with the assumption that this would 
lead to a concomitant increase 
in output. Furthermore, the de- 
cline in factor productivity casts 
its shadow ahead. If this decline 
is not reversed and if the Soviets 
seek to achieve economic growth 
through the maintenance of the 9 
percent rate of growth of capital 
stock, then the share of investment of 
GNP will, by the end of the 1970s, 
reach 50 percent.’? Given the re- 
alities of the political situation in the 
Soviet Union today and the im- 
portance being accorded consump- 
tion, such a rate of investment is 
totally unacceptable. 

The conclusion from this is clear. 
Something has to be done to improve 
productivity in the economy. There 
are a number of factors which are of 
relevance in this regard. But for the 
purposes of this paper, the role of 
technology and technical change is 


clearly dominant. One of the major 


aims of the economic reforms in- 
troduced in 1965 was to encourage 
the growth of technology. It is 
obvious by now that the results of 
the reform have, so far, been dis- 
appointing. Some, within the 
Soviet Union and outside in the 
West, argue that the reforms did not 
go far enough, that what is required 
for the reform to be effective is a 
significant increase in the degree of 
economic decentralization. Appar- 
ently, the Soviet leaders feel that 
such radical reform would involve 
economic and political risks which 
they are reluctant to assume. In- 
stead, they appear to be placing 
major reliance on a program of im- 


12. Bergson, “Toward a New Growth 
Model.” 


portation of advanced technology 
and capital equipment from the 
developed industrial nations. The 
Soviets ‘are especially—although 
not exclusively—interested in 
American technology. They have a 
high regard for the high level of 
American technology, both for real 
and imaginary reasons. That is, 
United States technology is the 
world leader in a number of fields in 
which the Soviet Union is inter- 
ested—for example, computers, in- 
tegrated circuits. Also, the Soviets 
tend to regard the world in a bi- 
polar sense, and this biases them 
toward things American. Yet, one as- 
pect of this “two-giants” approach 
which is relevant in the borrowing 
of technology is the fact that the large 
scale of production usually found 
in the United States, but not so fre- 
quently in other developed coun- 
tries, is appropriate to the Soviet 
scene. 


SOME ISSUES IN US-USSR TRADE 
AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


Before going on to an assess- 
ment of the potential Soviet suc- 
cess in improving the performance 
of their economy through the trans- 
fer of technology from abroad, let 
me indicate and briefly examine 
some of thé salient issues in the 
current discussions of expanded US- 
USSR economic relations. These 
issues include: the administration 
of Soviet trade, problems related to 
state trading, credits, MFN status 
and potential advantages of ex- 
panded economic relations. These 
are discussed below. 


The administration of Soviet trade™ 


At the top of the Soviet foreign 
trade system stands the Ministry of 


13. There are a number of standard 
sources. See, for example: V. S. Vaganov, 
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Foreign Trade—primarily an ad- 
ministrative and regulatory body 
which does not normally directly 
engage in operational work on for- 
eign trade transactions. Direct op- 
eration is performed by the 
foreign trade organizations, which 
are juridical, independent budget 
organizations having monopoly 
rights over export and import of de- 
fined groups of products. Currently, 
they number about fifty, over half 
of which are concerned with ma- 
chinery, equipment and instrument 
products. 

In principle—and normally in 
practice—they, rather than the en- 
terprises which: will eventually be 
buying and selling traded products, 
conduct all trade negotiations with 
foreign firms. Needless to say, this 
has turned out to be a cumbersome, 
generally inefficient way of con- 
ducting foreign trade, especially in 
regard to new technology where 
very specific information about the 
using enterprise’s needs is required. 
Recently, in response to growing 
complaints from Soviet managers 
and others, there has been talk of 
allowing more direct participation 
by Soviet enterprises in foreign 
trade negotiations.'* In the last year 
or so, the State Committee on 
Science and Technology has been 
more active in foreign trade nego- 
tiations regarding the importing of 
new technology —both of know-how 
and equipment. 


Vneshnaia torgovlia sotsialisticheskikh stran 
(Moscow, 1966);’ Metodicheskie ukazaniia 
k sostavlentia gosudarstvennogo plana raz- 
vitiia narodnogo khoziaistvua SSR (Moscow, 
1969), pp. 681-690; and A. Brown and E. 
Neuberger, eds., International Trade and 
Central Planning (Berkeley, Cal.: University 
of California Press, 1968). 

14. See, for example, Gosudarstvennyi 
piatiletnit plan razvitiia narodnogo khoz- 
iastva SSSR na 1971-1975 gody (Moscow, 
1972), p. 327. 


To administer and encourage in- 
creased trade, a number of joint 
Soviet-American organizations— in- 
cluding the official joint US-USSR 
Commercial Commission estab- 
lished at the May 1972 Moscow sum- 
mit and the US-USSR Council on 
Trade and Economic Relations— 
have been established. Also, the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce has set up a Bureau of East- 
West Trade. 


Problems related to state trading 


There are numerous possible 
problems within this category. I will 
mention only a few. 

To begin, many American busi- 
nessmen are concemed about con- 
ducting business negotiations 
with government agencies which 
have, at least so it seems, a mono- 
lothic state bureaucracy behind 
them. The Soviets have on occasion 
“whip-sawed” competing United 
States firms in regard to their bids. 
It may turn out that some insti- 
tution-creation on the United States 
side will have to be undertaken in 
order to deal with such problems. 

Second, there is concern that the 
Soviets will be unstable trading 
partners, tying their purchases to 
temporary needs and shortages, 
rather than making such decisions 
on more basic factors and compara- 
tive economic advantage. Ifthe Rus- 
sians are not persuaded to agree to 
longer term purchase agreements, 
American producers in certain fields 
may in time become disillusioned 
and abandon the Soviet market. 

Third, if economic relations are 
to be successful, United States firms 
will need more information about 
the Soviet economy than the Soviets 
have been in the habit of giving. This 
includes data which would reflect 
business and credit conditions and 
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also the opportunity to conduct on- 
the-spot observation of relevant 
economic activity. 

Fourth, until very recently the 
number of United States companies 
permitted to operate business facili- 
ties in Russia has been severely 
limited— Pan American and Ameri- 
can Express. If trade is to flourish, 
American firms need office space in 
Moscow and other Russian cities. 
It appears that progress on this front 
is being made. In one of the proto- 
cols at the Washington summit in 
June 1973 it was stated that an addi- 
tional ten United States corporations 
had been accredited to establish 
offices in Moscow. The Soviet gov- 
ernment also gave assurance that, 
among other things, accredited 
United States businesses in Moscow 
would be authorized to acquire 
telex equipment and other such 
communication equipment and 
would receive prompt processing 
of visa requests. Moreover, plans to 
build a $110 million international 
trade center in Moscow were an- 
nounced this past September. Con- 
struction will be under the super- 
vision of Occidental Petroleum and 
Bechtel Corporation, with credit and 
financing through a consortium of 
United States banks headed by 
Chase Manhattan. The center will 
have office space for 400 business 
concerns, living quarters for their 
employees, a 600 room hotel and 
conference and exhibition facili- 
ties. Construction will begin in the 
spring of 1974; the planned com- 
pletion date is 1977. 

Fifth, there has been fear that 
massive Soviet sales in certain 
United States markets could disrupt 
these markets. In the October 1972 
trade agreement, the Soviets agreed 
to discontinue sales of individual 
products if United States firms 
complained of market disruption. 


Sixth, concern has been raised 
over legal methods for settling dis- 
putes. The Soviet government, in 
the trade agreement, has accepted 
third country arbitration. 

Seventh, there have been ques- 
tions about protection of United 
States companies’ proprietary rights 
in products and processes. The 
Soviet government participates in 
world patenting and licensing ar- 
rangements and now, also, in copy- 
righting. 

Eighth, the trade agreement in- 
cluded a number of provisions on 
maritime shipping, an issue of some 
importance to the American labor 
unions involved. Forty United States 
and Soviet ports to which access 
was guaranteed were listed. Also, 
shares for American, Soviet and 
third parties in the shipping business 
were. established. 


Credits 


It is normally argued, by both 
sides, that if the Soviet Union is to 
increase purchases from the United 
States it will need substantial hard 
currency credits, at least for an initial 
period. l 

The first item which had to be set- 
tled to clear the way for Eximbank 
financing was the Soviet outstanding 


debts for post-World War II civilian 


goods delivered to it as part of the 
lend-lease program. In October 1972 
the Soviets agreed to pay a total 
amount of $722 million: $48 million 
by mid-1975 and the remainder 
over a twenty-five year period, con- 
tingent upon the United States 
officially granting the Soviet Union 
MEN status. In addition, a separate 
“Agreement of Financing Proce- 


dures” was signed and will remain 


in effect even if MFN status is 
not granted by Congress. Under 
this agreement Eximbank will direct 
credits to the Soviet Foreign Trade 
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Bank on a case-by-case basis. The 
normal pattern for direct credit will 
be 10 percent down, 45 percent from 
Eximbank—at originally six, now 
seven percent interest—and 45 per- 
cent from commercial banks at ne- 
gotiated interest rates. 

Some business transactions being 
discussed will require massive fi- 
nancing. Natural gas deals may come 
to more than $5 billion. The total 
credit exposure of Eximbank is 
currently $16.5 billion with less than 
$1.5 billion to a single country. 
New approaches to financing, 
private and government, may have 
to be developed. 

One of the questions raised in 
regard to the role of Eximbank in 
fostering trade with the Soviet 
Union is whether its activity will 
amount to the granting of pref- 
erential treatment to the Soviets. To 
the extent that this turns out to be 
so, the United States runs the 
risk of antagonizing our regular 
trading partners. For example, in an 
era of inflation and high interest 
rates, 7 percent loans could be 
considered subsidized credit and, 
while the Soviet Union will have to 
negotiate with private lenders for a 
good portion of its credit, Eximbank 
and its 7 percent rate might exert 
pressure on the market. In addition, 
there is concern that Eximbank will 
lean over backwards in its dealings 
with the Soviet Union and treat the 
Soviets differently from other cus- 
tomers. It has already been reported 
that Eximbank has not insisted 
upon receiving the usual balance of 
payments statistics and indepen- 
dently determined geological sur- 
veys and financial statements in 
its consideration of loans to the 
Soviet Union. 


15, Marshall I. Goldman, “Who Profits 
More from US-Soviet Trade?” Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, November-December 1973, p. 
86. 


Another frequent question con- 
cerns the credit worthiness of the 
Soviets—that is, their ability to 
repay the loans granted to them. In 
recent years the Soviet Union has- 
been running a deficit in its hard 
currency balance of payments. Its 
estimated hard currency debt ser- 
vice ratio—debt payments divided 
by hard currency earmings—was 
about 20 percent, with the expecta- 
tion that it would rise in 1972 
to 25 percent.’® Furthermore, the 
usual range of estimates puts the 
annual Soviet deficit at about $1 
billion and its debt at the end 
of the 1970s at $7 to $10 billion, 
with a rise in its debt service 
ratio toward the 50 percent range. 
Finally, questions are being raised 
about what sorts of goods and 
in what quantities the Soviet 
Union could sell to the United 
States or other hard currency coun- 
tries which could yield enough 
revenue to repay its debts. 

In analyzing these questions, it 
should first be pointed out thata debt 
service ratio of 25 percent is: quite 
an acceptable level; however, a 50 
percent ratio is not. If it ever got to 
that level, it would be difficult for the 
financial community to grant further 
credit. Secondly, many of the busi- 
ness arrangements entered into, and 
proposed by, the Soviets are self- 
liquidating—that is, the Western 
seller agrees to accept the output of 
the plant or technology which he is 
selling in payment for the credit 
extended. Third, in addition to its 
staple raw material, nonferous met- 
als and semifabricated exports to 
hard currency countries—in- 
cluding the United States—the 
Soviet Union is developing some 
manufactured goods exports, such 
as watches, television sets, hydro- 


16. Farrel, “Soviet Payments Problems,” 
p. 702. 
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foil boats and exécutive-size 
airplanes. 

Fourth—and perhaps most im- 
portant at this time—the demand 
for, and world prices of, two of the 
Soviet Union’s important export 
products, oil and gold, have risen 
dramatically in the past year. This 
puts the Soviet Union’s credit 
position in an entirely different 
light, at least for the time being. The 
Russian situation in regard to oil is 
actually rather complex. Cur- 
rently, the Soviet Union is an oil 
exporter. [t earned high revenues on 
this account this past year, and the 
expectation is that it will continue to 
do so for several years, but for 
exactly how long is the question. Its 
consumption of oil over the past few 
years has risen faster than its pro- 
duction; in the future, consumption 
will rise even faster. Furthermore, 
in the absence of major new oil 
fields, production growth will begin 
to tail off. Some specialists expect 
the Soviet Union to be a net importer 
of oil in ten to twenty years. 

The current Soviet gold stock 
has been estimated at about 2,000 
tons, with annual production of 
about 300 tons." At the end of 1972 
the free market price of gold was 
approximately $70 per ounce, which 
meant that the stock was worth about 
$4.5 billion and the annual flow 
about $0.7 billion. At the time of this 
writing— April 1974—\the free mar- 
ket price of gold is about $175 per 
ounce, which means that the Soviet 
gold stock is now worth $11.2 billion 
and the annual production flow, $1.7 
billion. Needless to say, this puts the 
Soviet Union in a much stronger 
position vis-à-vis the hard currency 
countries. Unofficial estimates are 
that the Soviets sold 300 tons of gold 
last year to help finance their hard 
currency purchases. Now, the ex- 


17. Ibid., pp. 691-692, 702. 


pectations are that in 1974, with the 
rise in oil prices and the decrease 
in Soviet grain purchases—they had 
an excellent harvest in 1973—they 
might not have to sell much or any 


gold 


MFN 


The Soviets have been vigorously 
pressing for the mutual granting of 
MFN status. They argue that the 
tariffs they now have to pay inhibit 
their ability to export to the United 
States and that on a diplomatic 
level, MFN status is a symbol of 
normalized relations similar to 
diplomatic recognition. Some in the 
United States argue that the types of 
goods, mostly unprocessed, which 
the Soviets export to the United 
States are not highly tariffed. 
Furthermore, they say, even with 
MEN the Soviets will have a hard 
time exporting highly processed 
goods to the United States, because 
in most cases they do not produce 
goods of sufficient quality, design, 
reliability of services and spare parts 
supply to be competitive in Ameri- 
can markets. 

Another issue stems from the fact 
that the USSR’s grant of MFN 
status does not guarantee the US 
equal access to Soviet markets, since 
the Soviet government controls all 
trade. This basic asymmetry in the 
MEN situation has been one of the 
bases upon which many American 
political leaders pursue a quid pro 
quo in the political area in exchange 
for the United States granting MFN. 
The Soviets appear to be holding to 
the view that MEN is a test of Ameri- 
can commitment to expanded 
economic relations. For example, 
in their five year plan for 1976 to 
1980 the figures they include for 
Soviet-American trade may well de- 
pend on what we do with MFN. 
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THE ABILITY OF THE SOVIET 
UNION TO IMPORT AND 
MASTER ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY 


In this section I would like to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of the Soviets 
achieving their major aim in the ex- 
pansion of economic relations with 
the United States—that is, the ac- 
quisition of advanced technology. 
I will begin with a brief sketch of 
Russias historical experience with 
the borrowing of technology, which 
is important in understanding the 
present situation. 

At the risk of gross oversimpli- 
fication, it might be said that all of 
modern Russian history—from the 
middle of the fifteenth century to the 
present day—-has been dominated 
by the need perceived by Russian 
leaders to catch up with the more 
advanced nations of the West. An im- 
portant part of this catching up pro- 
cess has been the importing and 
employment of advanced foreign 
technology. This occurred on a mas- 
sive scale at the beginning of the 
‘eighteenth century under Peter 
the Great; he brought in not only 
foreign technology, but foreign 
technologists by the thousands, and 
built an economic base primarily for 
the support of his military, foreign 
policy ambitions. 

Within the past hundred years 
there have been, on the part of the 
Russians, two major periods of con- 
centrated effort to acquire advanced 
foreign technology; currently, a 
third major campaign is underway. 
The first of these in the past century 
was connected with the industri- 
alization spurt in the 1890s. It was 
led, against the opposition of many 
among the Russian nobility, by the 
Russian minister of finance, 
Count Witte, whose policy was to en- 
courage foreign capital and direct 
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foreign investment in Russia. For 
eign capital, especially French and 
Belgian, accounted for almost 50 
percent of all new capital invested 
in Russia during the industrializa- 
tion drive of the 1890s. In 1900 for- 
eign companies owned more than 70 
percent of the capital in mining, met- 
allurgy and machine building in 
Russia. . 

As a result of this foreign invest- 
ment not only was the capital stock of 
Russia greatly expanded, but also 
foreign technology was brought into 
Russia, in both the form of advanced 
capital equipment itself and in the 
form of human capital. Foreign tech- 
nologists, experienced business- 
men, managers and engineers came 
to Russia as foreign companies 
were set up within Russia. Direct 
foreign investment was thus respon- 
sible for the implantation of ad- 
vanced techniques in several key 
industries. New technology was 
often brought with little or no 
adaptation. For example, the steel 
mills built in southern Russia after 
the mid-1880s were of the same tech- 
nological level and size as those 
being built in Western Europe. 
Furthermore, in this period, with the 
continuing participation of foreign- 
ers in management, these steel 
mills kept up with Western Euro- 
pean progress and remained in the 
mainstream of world progress in 
steel making. Moreover, the for- 
eign firms competed with Russian 
firms inside Russia and forced the 
latter to be more efficient if they 
were to survive. 

A second period of major impor- 
tation of foreign technology oc- 
curred during the 1920s and, espe- 
cially, the early 1930s. During the 
relatively free market-oriented pe- 
riod of the new economic policy of 
the 1920s, the Soviets attempted to 
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import foreign technology through 
the program of foreign concessions 
in a number of different forms. The 
quantitative importance of this pro- 
gram is amatter of debate. Neverthe- 
less, the actual number of business 
arrangements with foreign concerns 
was larger than has been commonly 
believed. 18 However, it was during 
the period of the first five year plan, 
1928 to 1932, that major efforts were 
made to import foreign technology 
in connection with the industrializa- 
tion program that was then being 
initiated® With the emphasis on 
industrial capital formation, im- 
ports of machinery and equipment 
began to assume greater importance. 
By 1932 the imports of machinery 
and equipment rose to a level of 
more than half of the total imports 
of the Soviet Union, and imports of 
certain types of machines—~tur- 
bines, generators, boilers, machine 
tools, metal cutting machines—ac- 
counted for between 50 and 90 per- 
cent of the growth in the supply of 
these machines during the period 
of the first five year plan. On the 
whole, imports of capital goods from 
abroad amounted to almost 15 per- 
cent of gross investment in the 
Soviet Union during this period. 
Furthermore, imports of certain 
basic industrial materials—lead, tin, 
nickel, zinc, aluminum, rubber—ac- 
counted for perhaps 90 to 100 per- 
cent of these materials consumed in 
the Soviet industrialization program. 

After the completion of the first 
five year plan, Soviet involvement in 


18. See, Anthony C. Sutton, Western 
Technology and Soviet Economic Develop- 
ment, 1917 to 1930 (Stanford, Cal.: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1968), vol. 1. 

19. See, Franklyn Holzman, “Foreign 
Trade,” in Economic Trends in the Soviet 
Union, ed. A. Bergson and S. Kuznets (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1963), pp. 287-320. 
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this type of trade decreased. This 


was in large part a consequence of 
Stalin’s policy of nondependence on 
the West—often erroneously clas- 
sified as a policy of autarky—for 
major parts of Soviet economic 
materials and capital equipment. 
Also, there were certain financial 
developments associated with the 
relative price movements during the 
depression which made it much 
more difficult for the Russians to buy 
equipment with the grain which 
they were exporting; these develop- 
ments contributed to a significant 
decline in trade. Furthermore, the 
inability of the Soviets to acquire 
foreign credits—which they felt 
they could afford—contributed 
to a decline in imports. In the next 
five year plan—that is, the period 
1933 to 1937—imports of foreign 
capital goods fell to about 2 per- 
cent of gross investment. Depend- 
ence upon the West for major prod- 
ucts decreased dramatically. Some- 
times, imports of equipment fell 
rather suddenly. For example, im- 
ports of tractors in 1931 accounted 
for about 60 percent of the growth 
of the tractor stock in that year, and in 
the next year they fell to zero. 
It is interesting that in both the 
1890s and 1930s the imports of 
foreign goods, machinery and 
technology was paid for primarily 
through the export of Russian raw 
materials, such as grain, lumber and 
oil. This is, of course, true to a great 
extent currently, except for the grain. 
In these past periods of impor- 
tation of advanced technology—in- 
cluding the period of Peter the Great 
—the Russians were able, within a 
compressed period of time, to ap- 
proach contemporary economic 
levels in the West and, to some 
extent, even the levels of contempo- 
rary technology in the West. Yet, in 
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the longer run, as the advanced 
. nations of the West continued to 
. develop new technology, the Rus- 
sians were not able to maintain their 

relative position, and they fell back. 
` -The first decade or so of the 
twentieth century did show signs of 
being different, but those develop- 
‘ments were cut off by World War I 
and the Communist Revolution. For 
example, in the period 1905 to 1913 
the management of many firms set 
- up by foreigners in Russia was taken 
over by the Russians, themselves. 
‘There was a rather rapid develop- 
ment of a Russian managerial group 
-and Russian engineering, tech- 
nological and financial groups. By 
.the beginning of World War I Rus- 
sian banks, corporations and entre- 
preneurs were floating their own 
stock on West European stock ex- 
_ changes and were raising their own 
capital in the international capitalist 
world. The Communist Revolution 
significantly removed, both directly 
and indirectly, this human capital 
from Russia. Thus, after the revolu- 
tion this group of trained people was, 
for the most part, lost to the 
Soviets; to a great extent, the Soviets 
had to start over again. 

A full identification and analysis of 
- the historical reasons for the Russian 
failure to internalize the creation 
and diffusion of technology is be- 
yond the scope of my paper. How- 
ever, I would like to indicate briefly 
some. of the economic institutions 
which affect the ability of the Soviet 
economy to absorb, master and 
create new technology. 

One reason which has been well 
discussed in the literature of the 
Soviet economy is the incentive 
mechanism that has more or less 
dominated the Soviet scene since 
the 1930s. The Soviet economy is 
_ currently in a period of economic re- 
form, and while the picture is not 
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totally clear, this is still basically 
an economy where there is a target 
to be reached. In any situation such 
as this there are two ways ofassuring 


success or of increasing the pos- 


sibility of success: 1) performance; 
and 2) keeping that target within - 
reasonable distance. The second as- 
pect of target-type rewarding is det- 
rimental to the innovation process. 
Innovation always involves risk. The 
compensation for risk, contained in 
the reward for possible over-plan 
fulfillment, is reduced by the fact 
that success today will mean a higher 
target tomorrow, and. success in the 
system requires the rather regular 
meeting of targets. Thus, managers 
resist innovation and try to keep 
targets low. There is much discus- 
sion in the Soviet Union on how to 
get around this problem, but nothing 
very effective has been introduced 
so far. 

A second factor involves the or- 
ganization of research and develop- 
ment (R and D). A great deal of ef- 
fort is put forth on research and 
development in the Soviet Union, 
but to a great extent it is separated. 
from production. As a result, a fair 
amount of new technology is devel- 
oped, but the implementation and 
the diffusion of it is limited, for the 
reasons just discussed: the managers 
of industrial enterprises try to keep 
new technology away because it will 
cause problems and will not lead to 
sustained rewards. Giving the con- 
trol of R and D to the production 
managers is also not an acceptable 
solution, since the expectation is that 
they will not encourage the develop- 
ment of new products and processes. 

A further factor concerns the crea- 
tive destruction aspect of technical 
change—that is, when something 
new is done and it is successful, the 
old is destroyed. In a politicized, 
bureaucratized economy, those who 
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operate the existing types of activi- 
ties are much better able to protect 
themselves against the threat of 
new types of activities and new 
technologies. One of the operational 
advantages of a free enterprise 
system is that it does not internalize 
for the whole society the destruc- 
tion of the old. The price paid for 
new technology is absorbed in 
individual elements in the society 
rather than the whole society. 

In the Soviet Union creative des- 
truction is limited by the bureau- 
cracy; this is an important and dif- 
ficult aspect of the whole process 
of technical change in the Soviet 
economy. In general, bureaucracies 
tend to possess a high degree of risk 
aversion and ability to protect them- 
selves against the pains of change. 
This was true of the Tsarist bureau- 
cracy; it is also true of the Soviet 
bureaucracy. Frequently, there 
appear men in leadership positions 
who are dynamic and who press for 
change—such a person, for exam- 
ple, is Dzhermin Gvishiani, the 
deputy director of the State Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology. 
They are not, however, at the pro- 
duction level; thus, their influence 
is limited. 

A final factor in the Soviet pic- 
ture is that the Soviets have pri- 
marily imported foreign technology 
for domestic purposes rather than 
for exports which would have to be 
internationally competitive. Thus, 
once the new technology was in 
place, there was no pressure on 
those using it to keep it up to chang- 
ing foreign levels, and the technol- 
ogy languished. An important ele- 
ment, then, in analyzing the cur- 
rent situation is the extent to which 
foreign companies have buy-back 
arrangements with the Soviets in 
which the foreign company agrees to 
buy back a share of output produced 
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with the new technology, which 
it then markets in the West. 

The technology transfer process is 
not a simple process. While it is true 
that the Soviets can import contem- 
porary technology, often embodied 
in foreign capital equipment, it is not 
clear that they can operate this tech- 
nology in the same way that it is oper- 
ated abroad, nor is it clear that they 
can master the process of technology 
creation and renewal. 


UNITED STATES INTERESTS 


Although I am skeptical about 
the future mastery of technology by 
the Soviets, it is clear that in the 
short run they stand to gain a great 
deal from expanded economic re- 
lations with the United States. It is 
not so clear what we as a nation stand 
to gain. It would be nice to fall back 
on the market mechanism and 
say if something is privately profit- 
able, it is socially desirable. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not necessarily true; 
as Marx might have said: “What is 
good for Occidental Petroleum is not 
necessarily good for the country.” 

What the United States stands to 
gain is debatable. Even the planned 
tripling of trade volume to $500 
million or even one billion per year, 
itis argued, will only be on the order 
of 1 percent of total United States 
trade—approximately the level of 
trade with Spain and Switzerland. 
This can hardly have a significant 
aggregate effect. Yet, to put the mat- 
ter briefly, I think itis in our interests 
to pursue expanded economic rela- 
tions with the Soviets for economic 
and political reasons. 

First of all, the expectation is that 
the United States will have a sub- 
stantially favorable balance in ex- 
panded trade, and at the margin this 
will help our balance of payments. 
Second, even though we may not 
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be getting goods we need from the 
Soviets, American businessmen will 
be making hard currency earnings 
which can be used, in normal eco- 
nomic channels, to purchase the 
goods and services we do need. 
Third, itis possible that in the longer 
run we could gain significant addi- 
tions to our energy supplies from 
joint development of Soviet re- 
sources. Finally, there are the politi- 
cal issues and the issue of detente. 
While normalization of relations and 
increased economic relations do not 
guarantee peace between nations— 
as history clearly demonstrates—it 
can be argued that they increase the 
chances of peace. 

This is perhaps especially true 
when an essential element of the 
economic relations involves inter- 
national transfer of technology. The 
process of international transfer of 
technology is a people process. It 
will not be sufficient for the Rus- 
sians to buy blueprints, machines 
or even tumkey plants. They will 
also have to import people who are 
familiar with the advanced pro- 
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cesses and who can help guide their 
implantation. Increased human con- 
tacts among Russian economic de- 
cision makers and engineers and 
American businessmen and tech- 
nologists can contribute toward de- 
creasing tension between the two 
countries; they might also make a 
modest contribution toward the 
opening up of Soviet society. 

The Soviet desire for expanded 
economic relations within an atmos- 
phere of detente makes possible a 
certain increase in our political bar- 
gaining strength vis-a-vis the So- 
viets. In the heat of the Mid-East 
crisis this may not have been readily 
apparent. However, in time, I think 
there will be agreement that Soviet 
behavior in this crisis was, to some 
extent, moderate. 

In our economic relations with the 
Soviets we should be hard bar- 
gainers. We should pursue our 
own interests in economic issues 
and political ones. Yet, the commit- 
ment to detente should be pre- 
served. It is in the interest of us all 


that this be done. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Dr. Ivanov has indicated that 
dealings with any bureaucracy are 
essentially the same; thus, both the 
United States and the Soviet bu- 
reaucracies present the same prob- 
lems for the businessman. The 
American businessman has been 
accustomed to dealing with prima- 
rily the military bureaucracy, in a 
way that allows him to come back 
and say: “Well, it cost me more than 
I thought it would. Would you please 
now reimburse me twice as much as 
I recently said?” I have serious 
doubts whether one could do that in 
the Soviet Union. I wonder if this is 


+ 


the businessman’s problem rather 
than merely dealing with bureau- 


_ cracy. 


My second question, Professor 
Levine, is: as an expert in eco- 
nomics, I’m sure you have the com- 
parative figures for the second pe- 
riod GNP growth and labor-capital 
productivity ofthe United States and 
the Soviet Union. I would hope that 
you might share these figures with 
us. 


A: I don’t have the exact figures 
with me. However, my impression of 
the figures is that the rates of output 
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growth are generally smaller in the 
United States than they are in the 
Soviet Union, although in 1972 and 
1973 real growth in the United States 
was 6 percent per year. At the same 
time, the rates of input growth are 
also smaller—that is, our rate of 
growth of capital stock is nowhere 
near the size of that which the 
Soviets have. Therefore, my feeling 
is that the rate of growth of produc- 
tivity exhibited by most Western 
nations in the recent period is quite 
a bit better than the rate of growth 
productivity in the Soviet Union. 

As for your first question, let me 
take it in two parts: first, the bu- 
reaucracy; then, the cost plus. It’s 
not sufficient to say that we all have 
bureaucracies. There is an essential 
difference: if I may use a Marxist 
phrase, there is a point at which 
quantitative difference changes into 
qualitative difference. That is, in the 
Soviet Union there is an all encom- 
passing bureaucracy. Indeed, they 
claim that centralized decision mak- 
ing in the economy is their strength. 
General Motors is a big bureau- 
cracy, but it still faces competition 
not only from internal producers, but 
from external producers. The com- 
panies, as big as they are in the 
United States, have to respond to 
this sort of competition. Therefore, 
the impact on technical change is 
quite a bit different from that to be 
found in the Soviet Union. 

The government bureaucracy is 
another story. What is interesting is 
that in the defense field —where the 
government bureaucracy most 
clearly comes into the economy—in 
both the Soviet Union and the 
United States there is a fair amount 
—and many people fear an exces- 
sive amount—of technical change 
going on. This is one aspect of the 
Soviet scene where technical 
change does occur. There are many 
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reasons for this, for example, priority 
allocations of men and materials. 
Also, it’s one of those fields where, in 
a sense, the essence of the game is 
competition. No general is going to 
accept a horse-drawn cannon from 
producers on the grounds thatit’s the 
best damn horse-drawn cannon 
they ve ever produced. The only sort 
of military equipment that’s accept- 
able in the Soviet Union is that 
which is internationally competi- 
tive. On that ground, the two bu- 
reaucracies do well. 

While I don’t want to use the 
economists’ line that everything is, 
more complicated than it seems; 
cost-plus contracts, when the prod-. 
uct is new technology, are not neces- 
sarily a kind of rape of the American 
public. The development of new 
materials and new methods is very 
hard to forecast. Thus, itis argued by 
people who look closely at the situa- 
tion that if there were no cost plus, 
the government really wouldn't get 
the type of developments that it 
does get. Maybe the government 
shouldn’t be getting those develop- 
ments, but that’s another issue. 

I take it that your question is 
really one about the record of prof- 
itability: will the American com- 
pany be able to make a profit with the 
Soviet Union, especially ifthe Soviet 
Union does not grant cost-plus con- 
tracts? This is an issue which the 
American companies are going to 
have to look at very carefully. The 
record of the ’20s and ’30s is a mixed 
one; in their dealings with the 
Soviet Union some companies made 
profits and a lot of companies did not. 

Ultimately, I would argue that it is 
to the advantage of the Soviet Union 
to make sure that enough companies 
—that is, American and foreign com- 
panies—make profit, because in the 
long run they will not deal unless 
there’s profit to be made. You may 
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find that in the longer run the Soviet 
government will begin to make 
cost-plus contracts. These things are 
done if one wants the product being 
produced.. 


Q: Professor Levine came to the 
conclusion that trade and that MEN 
_ status would be in the self-interest 
of the United States. He has talked 
about gold, incentives, rewards and 
punishments and the fact that the 


Soviets would like to buy com- 


modities and technology. However, 
if we look upon the fact that the 
Soviets are really architects of the 
Mid-East war, why should we re- 
ward them with MFN status and 
technology? 


A: Let me speak directly to the 
issue which I think you’re raising. I 
as an American Jew find that we are 
really not very sophisticated in our 
interpretation of world relations. 
We're not very sophisticated in our 
conception of the power client states 
have over the two great masters. The 
client states of. both the United 
States and the Soviet Union do not 
dance to our bidding every time we 
_ bid; and the issues involved are 
really much less clear than many of 
us have tried to make them out to be. 

I think there is no evidence what- 
soever that the Soviet Union in- 
stituted the war. There is a great deal 
of evidence that the Soviet Union 
` supplied arms to Egypt and Syria; 
we, also, supplied arms to Israel. 
- This is the sort of action nations 
take under the pressure of war when 
they have client states which they 
wish to keep as client states. Indeed, 
our supplying Israel with arms 
during the war was the major factor 
- allowing Israel to survive this crisis. 

I would maintain that the situation 
in the Mid-East could have been 
more dangerous, both to Israel and 
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to world peace, without the possibil- 
ity for the Soviets of economic ad- 
vantages from detente. I think that 
in time most of us will come to agree 
that the behavior of the Soviet Union 
—given the pressures to which it 
could have responded—was rather 
moderate. The arming of Egypt and 
of Syria could have been much more 
destructive than it actually turned 
out to be. 

Finally, there is absolutely noth- 
ing to gain in terms of improving the 


world situation and the situation in 


regard to Israel by cutting off rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. It may 
salve one’s conscience and make one 
feel better or morally superior, but it 
doesn’t help anyone. Quite the con- 
trary, it would remove a possible 
source of leverage on Soviet policy. 


Q: In his original remarks Profes- 
sor Levine stated that there are, 
from the American point of view, 
political factors involved in at- 
tempting to establish closer trade 
relations with the Soviet Union in 
our very dangerous world. Also, as 
Professor Levine pointed out, the 
continuing increase in trade would 
tend to strengthen the present 


“system in the Soviet Union and 


would eventually make the Soviet 
Union stronger in the world. In view 
of these facts, do we not have a 
moral and political obligation to en- 
courage the Soviet government to 
develop a more humane approach 
toward its own people? Also, do we 
not have a political obligation to 
come to some sort of general 
understanding with the Soviet 
Union that they will not follow 
policies such as they might be fol- 
lowing in the Middle East— policies 
which may even give them eco- 
nomic advantages, such as increas- 
ing the price of oil, and which 
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may create serious political and eco- 
nomic problems for the United 
States? 


A: These moral questions have 
been coming up, especially among 
the American left and American 
liberals. In terms of humane treat- 
ment of citizens within the Soviet 
Union, let me say that economic 
relations are only one part of an 
overall picture. One policy issue 
does not guarantee the achievement 
of all objectives. One has to work 
with a whole policy composed of 
many different elements. 

I would like to make an observa- 
tion: in terms of attitudes towards 
the Soviet Union we have come 
almost full-circle. Conservatives 
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in the United States are now advo- 
cating closer relations, while liberals 
are holding out on grounds of dif- 
ferences of political systems, 
human rights and the way in which 
dissidents are being treated in the 
Soviet Union. I see this as part of a 
problem for those of us who work 
in this area, especially for those of us 
who take the position strongly favor- 
ing the development of economic 
relations. I must say that I see these 
issues as moral agonies. However, 
I think that we have learned one 
thing: we cannot control the entire 
world. We do have moral responsi- 
bilities, we do our bit and we try 
to help, but we do not have total 
power in these regards. 
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. ‘SOVIET-AMERICAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


OVIET economists have always 
paid due attention to the bene- 
fits embodied in the international 


division of labor. Moreover, we have - 


always considered -foreign trade to 
be very instrumental in promoting 
peaceful and good neighborly rela- 
tions with other nations. From the 
very beginning these two essential 
issues were especially stressed by 
the founder of our socialist state, 
Vladimir I. Lenin. Accordingly, this 
position has determined all our sub- 
sequent foreign economic policy, in- 
cluding that toward the United 
States. For this reason, the interstate 
documents—which resulted from 
the last summits between the sec- 
retary general of. the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), 
Leonid I. Brezhnev, and the presi- 
dent of the United States, Richard M. 
Nixon—assign our mutual economic 
cooperation a most significant role 
within the entire complex of Soviet- 
American relations. 

This meeting is attended by many 
well-known American economists, 
including those dealing profes- 
sionally with foreign trade. Thus, 
this seems to be the right place 
to discuss the recent development 
in Soviet-American trade, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that there 
have been some remarkable achieve- 
ments—-while certain problems still 
remain unsettled—in this important 
domain. 


FROM MARGINAL DEALS TOWARDS 
A LARGE SCALE ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 


The summit meetings, inter alia, 
broke the economic isolation which 
existed between our two countries 
through triggering a powerful im- 
pulse for the expansion of Soviet- 
American trade. From $200 million 
three years ago, the turnover in trade 
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rose to $642 million in 1972 and to 
approximately $1.5 billion in 1973. 
This certainly constitutes one of the 
most rapid increases in any bilateral 
trade throughout the entire world 
market. This growth in trade reflects, 
without any doubt, the huge eco- 
nomic potentialities of, as well as the 
wide scope for, mutual economic 
complementarity between the two 
countries. In 1973 the United States 
took second place among our 
Western trade partners. 

Indeed, even in its formative stage 
the US-USSR trade showed some 
very characteristic features: we dealt 
with rather big projects, even for the 
world-market scale. The Kama River 
Track Plant (KAMAZ) Procurement 
Commission, for example, managed 
to place orders amounting to about 
$220 million with several dozen 
United States corporations. Caterpil- 
lar Tractor was awarded with orders 
of up to $150 million; Monsanto, 
$100 million; Cross and Interna- 
tional Harvester, both about $70 mil- 
lion. While being a big buyer, 
the USSR has been, at the same time, 
a major source of diamonds, pal- 
ladium, platinum and even oil prod- 
ucts for the United States economy. 

Currently, however, we are going’ 
further than single transactions— 
whatever,importance they may con- 
tinue to have—and looking forward 
to establishing large scale and stable 
economic cooperation with foreign 
countries, including the United 
States, on a long term basis. To this 
end, the traditional ways and means 
of trading have been supplemented, 
step by step, with new, nontradi- 
tional arrangements based mainly 
on. the internationalization in pro- 
duction and in research and develop- 
ment (R and D). For instance, joint 
investment schemes—shaped as 
export oriented, as far as the foreign 
partner is financially involved— 
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have been devised. The tapping of 
our oil, gas, potash, asbestos, timber, 
ores and other resources and the 
manufacturing -of wood products, 
pulp and paper is proceeding with 
the participation of the Council 
of Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA) and with French, West 
German, United States,. Japanese 
and Italian business interests. Also, 
declarations of intentions were an- 
nounced with two groups of United 
States interests pledging to share 
in the construction of the west- 
ern Siberia-Murmansk and Jakutsk- 
‘Pacific long distance gas pipelines — 
with a view to export part of this 


gas to the United States. Preliminary 


contacts also took place with Atlantic 
Richfield, offering a collaboration in 
the development of the Sakhalin 
Shelf oil and gas resources. 

The compensation deals appear to 
be instrumental, too. In these agree- 
ments machinery and technology 
provided by foreign partners are to 
be repaid in kind—including the 
products originating from the enter- 
prise concerned. In addition to the 
. well-known Hammer deal—which 
. covered the exchange of chemical 
equipment for basic chemicals—the 
agreements with Monsanto and 
Lummus might be mentioned. In 
_this case the payments for the 
polystyrene plant are to be made 
in raw materials and chemicals. 
Similar offers were tabled in Gen- 
eral Tire, Boeing, PPG, Uniroyal, 
Kaiser and Gleasson. 

Cooperation in R and D is growing 
even more quickly than it is in trade, 
both on intergovernmental and 
enterprise-to-enterprise levels. Gen- 
eral Electric, Occidental Petroleum, 
ITT, Boeing, General Dynamics, 
Singer, Stanford Research Institute, 
Monsanto, Control Data, Brown and 
Root and others are our partners 
in a number of very promising 
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joint projects already agreed upon, 
as well as in the exchange of in- 
formation and ‘experts. Thus, the 
facts are in favor of those who 
trust in the opportunities of Soviet- 
American economic.cooperation as a 
whole and, particularly, in large 
scale collaborations. These targets, 
however, can hardly be assessed.as a 
ceiling. 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY: PROSPECTS 
UNTIL 1990 AND THEIR FOREIGN 
. TRADE IMPLICATIONS 


It is well known that for decades 
the environment for our foreign 
trade was rather hostile, thus forcing 
us to trade only far below our 
desires and potentialities. Any other, 
broader orientation towards foreign 
markets in our planning was not 
duly reliable to achieve our eco- 
nomic goals. However, things are 
moving. Today, the economy of the 
USSR—and of the world socialist 
system as a whole—has become 
powerful enough, and detente wide 
enough, to induce us to manage our 
economy as more and more open. In 
fact, we never were partisans of an 
isolationism or an autarky. 

Within the CMEA, enjoying the 
socialist environment conducive to 
cooperation, the USSR commits 
itself to the most sophisticated form 
of international division of labor 
and economic complementarity— 
including complex, socialist eco- 
nomic integration. Some advanced 
forms have recently started to be 
used in our economic relations, both 
with developing, and with some 
developed, market economies. We 
are now trading with one hundred 
six countries around the world, and 
we have intergovernmental trade 
agreements in force with eighty-five 
of them. Soviet foreign trade, now 
truly worldwide and globally ori- 
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ented, plays an important role in our 
national economic growth as a 
whole. As statistics show, during 
the last three consecutive five-year- 
plan spans our foreign trade turnover 
has risen faster than the gross 
national product (GNP) and, more- 
over, in 1971 to 1973 even faster than 
was originally planned— 12 percent 
and 6 percent per annum. In 1973 it 
almost reached the 1975 planned 
level. 

The growth in foreign trade 
has led to some far-reaching struc- 
tural adjustments and to the emer- 
gence of trade-oriented sectors in 
the national economy— processing 
imports and producing exports. 
World markets are now the source 
of a wide range of products—such 
as rubber, wool, cotton, hides and 
skins, some nonferrous metals, tropi- 
cal foods, tobacco, machinery and 
consumer goods—and technology 
which, for various reasons, are 
unavailable, scarce or unprofitable 
to produce at home. Furthermore, 
these products are assigned not 
merely to bridge temporary gaps in 
supply as was the case previously, 
but to supplement and even to re- 
place domestic production if the 


imports are superior in terms of cost 
and quality. In supplying the 
Soviet far east and far north with 
basic products—such as grain, fruits 
and vegetables, salt, consumer 
goods, wines and spirits, fishing nets 
and trucks—there has also been 
a partial shift from costly trans- 
porting of these items from the 
central part of the country to im- 
porting them. At the same time, 
national plans allocate noticeable 
investments in setting up some 
extra, export-oriented capacities in 
both industry and agriculture. Ex- 
ports represent a growing business 
for many well-known Soviet enter- 
prises, such as Electrosila—genera- 
tors—VEF—radios, telephones— 
AZLH, VAZ—~—automobiles. The ex- 
port quota is particularly high in the 
mining, refining, timber, autotractor 
and machinery industries (see 
table 1). 

In April 1973 the plenary session 
of the CPSU Central Committee 
drew the attention of planners to the 
necessity and advantages of strength- 
ening the role of foreign trade in 
the Soviet economy. Relevant rec- 
ommendations are under imple- 
mentation now, including those 


TABLE 1 


FOREIGN TRADE-ORIENTED SECTORS WITHIN THE 
SOVIET ECONOMY, 1971 


EXPORTS AS PERCENT OF 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


Cameras Əl 
Automobiles 29 
Cotton 23 
Newsprint 22 
Oil 19 
Iron ore 18 
Cardboards 18 
Plywood 13 
Cycles 12 
Autograders l1 
Paper lł 


IMPORTS AS PERCENT OF 
DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


Oranges 60 
Passenger carriages 45 
Tea 23 
Rice 15 
Electric locomotives 15 
Cigarettes 14 
Autobuses 13 
Cotton 12 
Steel pipes 1] 
Soda 9-11 
Footwear 10 
Motorcycles, scooters 10 
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connected with the recent shaping 
of the General Perspective for the 
Development of the Soviet Econ- 
omy for 1976 to 1990. This per- 
spective is still not expressed in 
definite figures. However, the for- 
eign economic guidelines in its 
draft may be traced, to a large extent, 
with certitude. They are directly 
determined by the principal long 
term goals adopted by the Twenty- 
fourth CPSU Congress—namely, 
ensuring an intensive, rapid and 
balanced pattern of economic 
growth in the USSR; rapid techno- 
logical progress; and, on this solid 
foundation, a steady improvement 
in the standard of living of the Soviet 
people. 

In particular, Soviet economists 
suggest, for the period of 1976 to 
1990, the following: (1) a growth of 
foreign trade surpassing that of 
GNP; (2) expansion of export spe- 
cialization in the most advanced 
industries; (3) evaluation of new 
‘products and technology in com- 
parison with world market require- 
ments; (4) taking a major place in 
the world research-intensive ex- 
ports; (5) assessment of imports 
as an alternative, while making 
decisions on domestic investment; 
(6) structural adjustments in the 
economy and assigning a larger 
share in expansion and modemiza- 
tion to imports; (7) incorporation 
of international exchange into tech- 
nology and R and D plans and 
programs. 

Under these circumstances, one 
may see new, promising opportu- 
nities for further enriching US- 
USSR cooperation through a cluster 
of traditional and nontraditional 
ways and means. For example, the 
United States is already the major 
outlet for our export of technology. 
Reynolds Metals and Kaiser have 
purchased licenses for pouring 
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aluminum in electromagnetic field 
and . processing aluminum oxide; 
Andko, for cooling furnaces; Ameri- 
can Magnesium, for a method of 
magnesium extraction. We antici- 
pate that our agreements on sci- 
entific and technological coopera- 
tion will also eventually generate 
commercial outcomes. 

Some very interesting joint in- 
novations are already in sight. For 
example, the Soviet institutions 
have made good progress with 
General Electric in blueprinting 
a high-power gas turbine, gas tur- 
bine locomotives, compressors and 
uranium enrichment; with Singer 
in developing textile machinery; 
and with Armco Steel in design- 
ing drilling rigs. The Soviet for- 
eign trade organizations cooperate 
with some well-established United 
States traders in marketing our 
products in the United States: 
Pepsico is in charge of marketing 
Soviet wines and spirits; Satra, of 
tractors; Patent Management and 
Williams of technology. 

It is also important to note that 
Soviet-American trade is not neces- 
sarily a zone reserved exclusively for 
large corporations; we are also ready 
to deal with medium and small 
businesses. The possibility of our in- 
volving smaller firms in venture- 
capital arrangements is now under 
consideration. “Tiny Toms” may 
also be dynamic and technologically 
advanced—-for example, Energy 
Science in the Boston area is taking 
care of sales of our ion-beam tech- 
nology. 

The USSR Ministry of Foreign 
Trade has announced our readiness 
to enter into joint patenting and 
licensing operations with American 
corporations—as well as into a 
variety of other long term business 
arrangement in third countries. The 
Soviet foreign trade organizations, 
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considering American multina- 
tionals as a reality, are dealing with 
both their domestic headquarters 
and their foreign affiliates. The 
trade center, now being designed, is 
aimed to house more foreign busi- 
ness representations in Moscow. 

Learning from my recent talks 
with United States businessmen, 
I may easily forestall the question 
of whether we are ready to allow 
the setting up of Soviet-American 
joint ventures within the Soviet 
Union. We know, of course, that 
these are a favorite way for United 
States business to operate abroad. 
Economists are studying the rele- 
vant experience. It would still be 
premature to suggest any definite 
formulas. However, we hope that 
this experience is multifaceted 
enough so that we may try to 
select or to shape certain techniques 
able to conform both to planned, 
socialist economy and foreign in- 
terests—even without giving them 
traditional portfolio control. 

Summing up, the prospects and 
opportunities for cooperation are 
evident. Many United States cor- 
porations are very strong in eco- 
nomic and financial terms; many of 
them are technological leaders in the 
world. However, the further prog- 
ress in Soviet-American economic 
cooperation depends heavily not 
only upon the objectives mentioned 
above and on the intentions of our 
business associates, but also upon 
the United States pursuing the nor- 
malization of the trade policy treat- 
ment now applied to the Soviet 
Union. Indeed, the recent situation 
here is rather complicated and 
vague. 


THE PRIMARY PROBLEM: 
ACCOMPLISHING NORMALIZATION 


You are surely well informed 
about the opposition still in force 
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within the United States Congress 
against the ratification of the Soviet- 
American trade agreement. As a 
result, the USSR currently finds 
itself in a quite inferior position 
within the US market. We are still 
refused most favored nation (MFN) 
treatment, which the US extends to 
almost all of its other trade partners. 
Furthermore, there are some at- 
tempts to strip US-USSR trade of 
state credit support. 

We regret that these decisions, 
which are purely politically moti- 
vated, create only artificial barriers 
to a further expansion of our mutual 
trade—and, one may add, not only 
to trade. In fact, we find ourselves 
pressed to pay a political price, 
even in the form of intervention ` 
into our domestic affairs, for trade 
normalization. We cannot afford 
such a linkage. It would be 
against the fundamentals of our 
sovereignty, as well as against the 
principles which the USSR and the 
USA agreed should govern our 
interstate relations. Thus, these 
trade policy issues are not merely 

purely commercial ones. They have 
become an important element in the 
very core of recent Soviet-American 
relations as a whole, a touchstone of 
the good will we need so much in 
order to further our historic efforts. 
For this reason, the trade policy is- 
sues—should they be normalized— 
could serve as one small step for the 
law, one giant leap for mutual con- 
fidence. Otherwise, there will be a 
victory for those who are intention- 
ally trying to push history counter- 
clockwise. . 

Turning back to trade itself, one 
may see that most of the damage 
has resulted from the inferior custom 
and credit treatment which is fo- 
cused, first of all, in the diminishing 
opportunities for a diversification of 
Soviet exports, as well as in the fact 
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that the support for large scale Soviet 
orders has been placed with Exim- 
bank. It is no secret’ that the re- 
cent US-USSR trade turnover is.in 
disequilibrium, with.an abnormally 
.- large deficit for the USSR. 

In a situation such as this we 
find ourselves invited to improve 
your balance of payments either 
‘through a deterioration in our own 
or through the transfer of our ex- 
port proceeds from other countries to 
the United States. Under recent 
international monetary conditions 
these alternatives are rather impos- 
. sible. In addition, for the time 

‘being we shall need some extra 
money to clean our recent debts 
with American corporations. Our ex- 
" ports—-and only the exports to the 
United States—are the source to 
settle these odds. This implies, 
consequently, equal competitive 
opportunities for our goods, 
simply because.one can never be 
competitive while paying 50 to 100 
percent higher duties than one’s 
rivals. 

There are some opinions that the 
USSR may be lucky even without 
MFN treatment, because our exports 
_consist of raw materials— which are 
either only moderately charged or 
duty-free. However, such a narrow 
exports composition is partly the re- 
sult of discriminatory custom treat- 
ment, itself, hampering efforts to 
diversify our counter. For example, 
. a lot has been done in the USSR to 
fit our research-intensive products — 
such as airplanes, helicopters, trac- 
tors, generators, transformers, ma- 
chine tools, equipment for rolling 
mills, nuclear power stations, long 
distance energy transmission, com- 
„pact automobiles, cameras and 
chemicals—to American require- 
ments. Moreover, for the time being 
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we are going to balyee cur trade 
with the United St4tes noticeably 
with manufactures. However, the 
custom duties on the bulk of them 
is still rather prohibitive. The var- 
ious nontraditional business ar-. 
rangements are also sensitive. to 
custom treatment, as far as they im- - 
ply a mutual exchange in products 
or semimanufactures. 

The detrimental effect of with- 
drawing state credit support is evi- 
dent, because today about 90 per- 
cent of equipment is being sold on 
credit terms—which weigh heavily 
in competition. Consequently, the 
prospects for some large contracts 
agreed upon on the private level 
have proved to be uncertain. For 
instance, a $100 million petrochemi- 
cal plant contract recently signed by 
Monsanto, Lummus and the Soviet 
Techmashimport is still under ques- 
tion because Eximbank has not 
given any commitment for $20 mil- 
lion direct credit and the guarantee 
for an additional $20 million to be 
financed from private funds. 

One need not be a prophet to see 
that should this situation continue 
long enough, adjustments to real 
market conditions will appear to be 
necessary in US-USSR trade and the | 
lend-lease package. While the 
United States is our major trade 
partner, it is only one among many 
partners, and our procurement ac- 
tivity will naturally tend to be con- 
centrated in easier-to-sell and 
cheaper-to-buy areas. In view ofthis, 
some additional opportunities may 
emerge for business interests from 
other countries with more favorable. 
trade regimes, and they are not 
sleepy. 

Japan, for example, has already 
offered its own project for tapping 
the Sakhalin Shelf resources and is 
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even ready to bid for the American 
share of the Tumen-Pacific oil pipe- 
line. Tompson of France and 
Selenia of Italy are bidding against 
IBM and Reytheon for navigation 
equipment tender. Moreover, some 
United States corporations now 
transfer Soviet orders to their affili- 
ates abroad, with a view to making 
the payments easier. Amtel signed 
a $110 million contract in French 
francs to be performed by its French 
subsidiary, Litwin. American Chain 
and Cable will supply KAMAZ with 
conveyers from its affiliate Fata in 
Italy, under credit arrangements in 
lire financed by Instituto Mobil- 
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iare Italiano at the interest rate of 
only 5.95 percent. 

These are some of the principal 
problems we are now facing in 
Soviet-American trade. My interpre- 
tation was probably a provoking one, 
but only for the reason thatit was my 
genuine desire to discuss the issues 
in the most unequivocal and con- 
structive way possible at this high 
level professional forum. My intent 
was to contribute positively to a 
further improvement in Soviet- 
American relations—which are a 
matter ofutmost importance for all of 
us and for the entire world. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I am addressing my question to 
both speakers. Is it in the interest of 
the United States and international 
relations that Congress is trying 
to attach the issue of Jewish im- 
migration from the Soviet Union to 


the trade bill? 


A: I may only repeat what I have 
said. From our point of view the 
problem of immigration and the 
problem of trade are quite different 
and not relevant to each other. You 
know that the United States Con- 
gress is trying to merge these prob- 
lems, to establish a sort of linkage 
between them. I think of trade as 
trade and of immigration as immigra- 
tion. In this context such a linkage 
‘seems to me both artificial and 
politically motivated. Such a linkage 
will prevent further expansion of our 
trade relations—that is, it will only 
damage our trade relations. 


A (Levine): rd like to respond 
briefly to the question. On principle 
I do not object to tying political 





issues to trade issues. I think the 
argument: which is generally made 
in the United States is that on cer- 
tain issues there is no quid pro quo, 
and MFN is one of them. Since—as 
Dr. Ivanov has stated—the Soviet 
system is different and the Soviet 
government controls Soviet trade, 
the mutual granting of MFN has no 
meaning. I think other arguments 
can be made that we should look for 
some additional benefits in our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. How- 
ever, I object, specifically, to the 
Jackson Amendment, and other ` 
types of amendments like it, in that 
it is not the sort of tactics which I 
think will get any payoffs. 

One of the things that economists 
bring to policy making is the whole 
question of opportunity cost. That 
is, when making decisions one de- 
cides not only to do a, but to give up 
b. I think that we should constantly 
pressure the Soviet leaders in our 
dealings with them. However, we 
should do so quietly, not openly— 
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especially if the situation is one in 
which they find it almost impossible 
to respond to the pressure. Since 
there are some advantages for the 
Soviet Union in economic relations 
with the United States, I think less 
open pressure can be effective. How- 
ever, if political behavior is such 
that the American political scene is 
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deeply affected, then, it’s going to be 
very difficult to maintain economic 
relations in the way that they have 
been developing. What I am arguing 
for is a subtle handling of political 
issues rather than the sort of 
blunderbuss approach which de- 
stroys whatever leverage we can get 
over Soviet policy. 
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GUESS you will agree that it.-is . 
impossible to embrace the un- 


embraceable. Similarly, it is not an 
' easy. task to analyze—even in gen- 
- eral terms—the possible ways, the 
future of the development of Soviet- 
American diplomacy. However, 
some.of the points related to the sub- 
ject under discussion not only might 
be analyzed, they must be. They, in 
‘my opinion, are of significant in- 
terest to us all. 


OBJECTIVE FACTORS AND 
' SUBJECTIVE FORCES -° 


To a great extent the state of pos- 
sible ways of development in inter- 
national relations depends on the 
understanding of these ways by the 
responsible personalities in politics 

-and science, both in the Soviet 

Union and in the United States. It is 
clear to all of us that the state of the 
international climate in the ’70s in 
which Soviet-American interaction 
develops is dependent not only on 
objective factors, but also on the di- 
rection to be taken by certain sub- 
jective forces which influence this 
climate. Thus, I have already raised 
the question ofan interplay of objec- 
tive factors and subjective forces and 
their combined influence on inter- 
national relations, and Soviet-Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This question is, I 
think, an integral part of the subject 
- under discussion. 

What are the objective factors 
which determine international rela- 
tions and Soviet-American dialogue 
, today? I believe that objective fac- 
tors are related to the laws of 
development of human society. It is 
easy to agree with such a view, un- 
less one does not believe that such 
laws actually exist. In that case, what 
makes the world go round? Is it the 

biological nature of the human 
` being, or is it the power struggle in 
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all ofits manifestations? As I see it, it 
is neither the former nor the latter. 
There are men who reject the 
natural laws of the development of 
human society. They usually take 
history to be a pile of casual circum- 
stances, a confrontation of abstract 
notions of good and evil. They may 
feel, also, that history is molded by 
great personalities or heroes. In fact, 
this school of politicians and think- 
ers disregards the decisive role 


which objective factors play in the 


development of international rela- 
tions. Moreover, this school declares 
that a philosophy which accepts the 
validity of natural laws in the de- 
velopment of international relations 
is unscientific. 

One may well inquire what is 
meant by the objective factors in 
terms of their decisive influence 
upon the development of inter- 
national relations. I will mention 
only a few: (1) profound contra- 
dictions between socialism and capi- 
talism; (2) class struggle, which 
leaves a clear imprint on interna- 
tional life, as well; (3) struggle of the 
forces of the national liberation 
movement against policies of colo- 
nialism and neocolonialism; (4) bal- 
ance of power between the USSR 
and the USA; (5) the nature of a nu- 
clear war; (6) the impact of science 
and technology on international rela- 
tions. Some of these factors, in their 
turn, are deeply rooted in one com- 
mon problem which boils down to 
the following questions: (1) who is 
the owner of the means of production 
in a certain society; (2) what is the 
pattern of social relationships and 
relations among people; (3) in what 
way is wealth distributed; (4) in 
whose hands are the reins of power? 

As is well known, the socialist and 
the capitalist systems give opposite 
answers to these questions. This is 
the reality of our days. and it may 
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be observed by all. For this reason 
all kinds of theories—including 
those based on ideas of scientific and 
technological progress—of a con- 
vergence of the two systems are dis- 
tinctly unscientific. One can neither 
reconcile the irreconcilable nor mix 
water and fire together. Due to this, 
it seems to me, any diplomacy which 
strives to achieve convergence of 
opposite social structures would end 
in failure: This does not mean, of 
course, that both opposite political 
and social structures cannot learn 
from each other, borrowing some ex- 
perience in specific fields. However, 
there are clear-cut limits in such in- 
teraction which are set by the nature 
of the systems. 

Let us go back, however, to the 
question of factors determining the 
development of international rela- 
tions. The objective factors certainly 
are not the cause of all events; ifthey 
were, we would all have to become 
fatalists. These events are in their 
turn greatly influenced by subjective 
factors connected with activities of 
individuals or a group of individuals. 
If their subjective efforts do not con- 
tradict the main, positive trends in 
the development of international re- 
lations, which are determined by 
objective factors, then the relations 
among states will develop more or 
less smoothly. If, on the other hand, 
subjective actions go counter to the 
objective course of such a develop- 
ment process, then the temperature 
of the political climate of our planet 
will rise abruptly. Unwarranted con- 
flicts will break out and dangerous 
crises will emerge. 

Among the factors which influ- 
ence the development of Soviet- 
American relations, one may cite the 
following: the balance of power 
existing between the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America. 
The balance of military might, as 
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well as the influence of scientific 
and technological progress on the 
foreign policies of states, plays an es- 
pecially great role in this complex. 
Iam firmly convinced that the future 
development of Soviet-American 
relations will be influenced by the 
above-mentioned, very complicated 
factors—as well as, probably, by 
other objective factors. 

An attempt to give a reply to the 
question about the possible direc- 
tions of this development and the 
state of Soviet-American diplomacy 
is, of course, quite another mat- 
ter. What new shapes might both the 
cooperation and the competition be- 
tween states, such as the USSR and 
the USA, take? These are all very 
complex questions; naturally, I do . 
not have the intention of giving com- 
prehensive answers to them. There- 
fore, I will confine myself to express- 
ing general considerations only. 

At least one thing is clear: the com- 
petition between the USSR and the 
USA should be carried out only 
through peaceful means. It is the his- 
toric task of Soviet-American di- 
plomacy to see that the shape of 
future interaction between our coun- 
tries is governed by this very aim. 
The alternative is war. If wars are not 
once and for all excluded from the 
life of society, many cities and many 
people dear to us may burn in the 
conflagration. Who needs thatP Who 
also needs local wars, which are 
hideous in nature, where naked 
force substitutes for reason? A par- 
ticularly menacing alternative to 
peace is a nuclear war which, as 
a means of waging struggle, should 
be absolutely precluded from inter- 
national life. The foreign policies 
of all states in the ’70s and in 
the more distant future should be 
aimed at settling international dis- 
putes through negotiation, not 
through the use of arms. In this re- 
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spect, both diplomacies should not 
waver, either today or in the future. 

The great powers, however, must 
not settle international disputes at 
the expense of the interests of small 
countries. Such is precisely the 
policy of the Soviet government. 
Such is precisely the thrust of the 
Program of Peace and International 
Cooperation set forth by the 
Twenty-fourth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU).! It is gratifying that 
many of the tasks set in this program 
have already been achieved. The 
process of invigorating international 
relations has gained momentum. 

There is a considerable improve- 
ment of relations in Europe, where 
the results of World War II have 
been codified. There has been a 
substantial improvement in Soviet- 
American relations. The problem of 
limiting the strategic offensive arms 
race has been solved, if only on a 
temporary basis. An important con- 
ference on the problems of Euro- 
pean security is taking place. The 
Cold War is gradually receding into 
the past. The policy of peaceful co- 
existence finds more and more advo- 
cates, and many worn-out cliches 
marring relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
are being smashed. However, one 
may easily notice that there are still 
not a few opportunists who oppose 
the relaxation of tension and eagerly 
try to breathe new life into the old, 
Cold War witch. 

Lasting peace today is not merely 
a phantom; its outline is becoming 
more and more visible. This outline 
became clearer after the historic 
results of the Moscow talks between 


1. See, Materials of the Twenty-fourth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (Moscow: Publishers of Political 
Literature, 1971), pp. 23-30 and 191-196. 
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Soviet leaders and | President 
Richard Nixon and the highly suc- 
cessful visit of General Secretary 
Leonid I. Brezhnev to the United 
States in June 1973.? 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
MOSCOW AND WASHINGTON 
MEETINGS 


The Moscow and Washington 
meetings have become a significant 
step in the transition from an era of 
confrontation to an era of negotia- 
tion. The talks have graphically 
shown that, despite the differences 
between the social systems, im- 
provement of relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
is possible. The results of the talks 
dealt a mighty blow to those who, 
for a long period of time, have been 
anticipating the fruitless outcome of 
the Soviet-American summit. 

For example, consider the con- 
crete results of the negotiations in 
Moscow—that is, the agreements 
which the world press termed the 
“Moscow cascade.” It is appropriate 
to begin with the document en- 
titled “The Basic Principles of 
Mutual Relations between the Un- 
ion of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United States of America.” 
This far-reaching document formu- 
lates the essence of the international 
legal principles ofrelations between 
the two states. It is a sort of guiding 
star for the diplomacy of both coun- 
tries. First of all, it sets forth the 
principle of peaceful coexistence of 


2. See, for instance, “Joint USSR-US 
Communique” and “Agreement between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States of America on the Prevention 
Nuclear War,” in Second Round of USSR-USA 
Summit Talks: Main Documents of Leonid 
I. Brezhnev’s Visit to the USA, June 18-25, 
1973 (Reprints from the Soviet Press, 16, no. 
13, 29 June 1973). 


states belonging to different social 
systems. The fact that the Leninist 
idea of peaceful coexistence has 
‘been given juridical recognition in 
agreements on relations between 
states can truly be regarded as a sign 
of the times, an important result of 
the changes taking place in the 
world. 

In general, one can say that this 
is a basic document specifying, in 
the precise terms of international 
_ law, the change from any Cold War 
manifestations—including the posi- 
tions-of-strength policy and the vy- 
ing for military superiority—to the 
relations of peaceful coexistence 


and mutually beneficial cooperation. 
Both sides agreed that: 


They will proceed from the common 


determination that in the nuclear age 


there is no -alternative to conducting 
their mutual relations on the basis of 
peaceful coexistence. Differences in 
ideology and in the social systems of the 
_ USSR and the USA are not obstacles 

to the bilateral development of normal 
relations based on the principles of 
sovereignty, equality, noninterference 
in internal affairs and mutual advantage.’ 


Another clause in the “Basic Princi- 
ples of Mutual Relations” states that 
the USSR and the USA attach major 
importance to “preventing the de- 
velopment of situations capable of 
causing a dangerous exacerbation of 
their relations. Therefore, they will 
do their utmost to avoid military 
confrontations and to prevent the 
outbreak of nuclear war.’ It was also 
agreed that differences between the 
two states should be settled by 


3. “Basic Principles of Mutual Relations 
.between the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and the United States of America,” in 
USSR: Peace Program in Action: On the 
Results of Soviet-American Talks (Moscow: 
Novosty Press Agency ‘Publishing House, 
1972), p. 15. 
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peaceful means through- negotia- 


‘tions which would be conducted in 


the spirit of reciprocity, mutual ac- 
commodation and mutual benefit. 
An important feature of the docu- 
ment signed in Moscow on the basic 
principles of mutual relations be- 
tween the USA and the USSR is 
that both sides expressed their will, 


_and agreed on appropriate means, to 


ensure that the main provisions of 
this document do not remain mere 
words. With this in view, the USSR 
and the USA expressed their intent 
to “widen the juridical basis of their 
mutual relations and to exert the 
necessary efforts so that bilateral 
agreements which they have con- 
cluded and the multilateral treaties 
and agreements to which they are 
jointly parties are faithfully imple- 
mented.” They stated their readi- 
ness to continue the practice of ex- 
changing views ‘on problems of 
mutual interest, including the ex- 
change of such views at summit 
meetings. Both sides also expressed 
themselves in favor of promoting 
fruitful contacts between represent- 
atives of the legislative bodies of 
the two states. Indeed, the document 
of “The Basic Principles of Mutual 
Relations between the USSR and 
the USA” provided for extending 
old channels and developing new 
mechanisms in Soviet-American re- 
lations. 

The principle of peaceful coex- 
istence is now recognized by many 
as the main basis of relations be- 
tween the socialist and capitalist 
systems. The world is turning gradu- 
ally, although with some difficulty, 
from a long period of tension towards 
peace and businesslike cooperation. 
International crises sometimes 
erupt; however, as the general secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the 
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CPSU, Leonid Brezhnev, recently 
pointed out: “It is our basic convic- 
tion . . . thatthe major tendency in 
the development of modern interna- 
tional relations is; ‘the current turn 
from ‘cold war’ to detente, 
from military sonfenttiod sea tO 
the strengthening of ‘security, to 
_ peaceful cooperation.” The agree- 
ments between the USSR and the 
USA concluded in Moscow and in 
Washington, especially the. agree- 
ment on the prevention of nuclear 
war, signify major contributions to 
the ‘development of that tendency. 
Thus, Soviet-American relations 
have every high-level- diplomacy 
prospect of growing from unde- 
veloped, unstable relations into 
mature relations built on a firm and 
long term basis. 

. The results of the Moscow and 
Washington talks and the documents 
approved have a positive impact on 
international relations. In my opin- 
ion, they are also influencing the 


future. ofSoviet-American diplomacy 


iù the most favorable fashion. Such 
‘results are very important for bilat- 
eral relations between our countries. 

This is very important, indeed, be- 
_ cause it is precisely the bilateral re- 
lations between the USSR and the 
~ USA which have stayed underde- 
veloped fora long time, especially in 
the economic field. In the past, 
- Soviet-American negotiations were 
conducted mainly on international 
‘ problems, not on the problems of 
bilateral relations. The negotiations 
on international problems are, of 
course, necessary if the world role of 
the two countries is to be taken into 
- account. Today, however, we have 
reached the stage at which efforts to 
develop relations between the two 
countries, themselves, should be 
part of such negotiation. Such efforts 


` 
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will help lay a more solid ground- 
work for'interaction or, at least, will 
make it less delicate. This, in turn, 
will help cement the international - 
structure, where destabilizing fac- 
tors are numerous enough. 


WHAT Is DETENTE? 


For the present and future Soviet- 
American diplomacy, it is very im- 
portant to have a clear understand- 
ing of the nature of detente. In our 
evaluations we proceed from the 
belief that our two countries—the 
most powerful on the globe, cap- 
able of eliminating life itself—find 
themselves in the situation, created 
by the logic of objective develop- 
ments, in which there are no alter- 
natives to peaceful coexistence or, 
as your president said some time 
ago: “We must either live together, 
or we will all die together.”” This is 
a realistic statement, although one 
may differ on the survival issue— . 
that is, on the possibilities of this or . ` 
that country to function. 

At the ‘same time, we never 
believed that our relations—which 
exist only because they are objec- 
tively necessary—will become a 
sort of perfect accord or entente. As 
I have already mentioned, we repre- 
sent different—or even opposing— 
social systems and hold different 
views on many issues. We live ina ` 
complex, changing world; we have 
our own friends and allies whose 
interests we must always take into 
consideration. 

It is a pity, but some persons in 
merely noticing that the United 
States and the Soviet Union have 
taken a different or an opposing 
stand on a certain issue almost 
eagerly declare that the Soviet- 


7. Presidential press conference of 25 
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American detente did not pass the 
_test. This is either wishful thinking 
or—and _I say this in sorrow—quite 
often a deliberate attempt to mystify 
public opinion in a rather unsophis- 
ticated way. Frankly speaking, how- 
ever, it is impossible to mystify any 
public on the question of whether 
the policy of confrontation or that of 
relaxation of tension with another 
nuclear power is in their interest. 
They will always choose the latter. 

We also recognize that some sub- 
jective factors—for example, selfish 
needs of certain interest groups or 
personal ambitions of politicians— 
can deter and hinder the process of 
relaxation of tension. Certain minor 
setbacks in various fields are pos- 
sible. Still, the question is: should 
we be totally desperate even if we 
allow them to happen? The answer 
is: no, we should not. 

Of importance, among other 
things, is the clarification of the mis- 
conceptions regarding the so-called 
detente. One may sometimes feel 
that many people talk about com- 
pletely different things while calling 
them by the same name, detente. 
The ambiguity ofthis word stems not 
only from its-origin—it is neither an 
English nor a Russian word—but 
from intentional interpretations of it. 
_ Some people put forward “a nar- 

rowed conception of detente”; some, 
“humanitarian detente.” Again, cer- 
tain Americans talk about “the price 
of detente.” 

We think that detente is explained 
by the substance of the Moscow and 
Washington documents adopted at 
the highest level. One has only to 
read them in order to understand the 
real meaning of detente. It is a must 
for those who are trying to explain 
what detente is. 

We in the Soviet Union do not 
use this word. We always talk about 
peaceful coexistence, the relaxation 
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of international tensions or, in a 


‘definite way, the relaxation of ten- 


sions in Soviet-American relations 
and their further improvement. 
Thus, our basic notion of the 
so-called detente is that it is a 
process of relaxation of tension, 
not an accomplished phenomenon 
or an entity which has already 
taken shape. We do not passively 
admire it; nor, at any given moment 
do we hysterically and, at the same 
time, rather monotonously declare 
that it has broken up, as if it were 
some crystal chandelier which has 
already fallen to the floor and broken 
into a thousand pieces. 

The relaxation of tension be- 
tween the US and USSR is, first 
of all, the mutual agreement to avoid 
war, especially nuclear war. It is 
a recognition of the inevitability of 
peaceful coexistence between the 
two countries. At the same time, this 
is a first and very important stage in 
the process of strengthening coop- 
eration and friendship and develop- 
ing economic, cultural, scientific 
and other ties between the two 
nations. In a way, it is a constant 
uphill process without, probably, 
definite limit. Furthermore, we want 
this process to become irreversible. 

Thus, the misconceptions about 
putting detente to the test reflect a 
simplified understanding of the 
whole idea of detente. At best, one 
can test by words or deeds only cer- 
tain stages of detente; however, I 
doubt the wisdom of such tests, if 
detente is a mutual recognition to 
live in peace. 

One often hears arguments to the 
effect that detente is a kind of 
tactical invention of Moscow, and 
fear is expressed that the United 
States can become a hostage of the 
Soviets if America goes the full way 
in cooperating with Russia. This 
is nonsense, of course. On our side, 
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it is not a tactical maneuver. Peace- 
‘ful coexistence is one of the pillars 
of our foreign policy. 

There is another noticeable mis- 


conception so far as the improve-. 


ment of US-USSR relations is con- 
cerned. It deals with the so-called 
price of detente which the USSR 
must allegedly pay. This price is 
usually connected with the internal 
affairs of our country. Those people 
who-are demanding a price from the 
Soviet Union are, in fact, against 
the good feeling and ‘friendship be- 
tween our two nations; they are 
trying to put a price tag on peace- 
ful life for both American and Soviet 
people—in other words, on their 
own peaceful survival. 

As I have already mentioned, this 
is a futile effort. Fortunately enough, 
the political philosophy of political 
figures who shape the present de- 
velopments of Soviet-American rela- 
tions has nothing to do with a bazaar- 
level of thinking. So, to a large ex- 
tent, the future of Soviet-American 
relations depends upon whether di- 
plomacy will be able to withstand 
the corroding ideas of some detri- 
mental unprofessional—in a diplo- 
matic sense—propaganda ap- 
proaches. We are of an opinion that 
` it can, and will. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
REVOLUTION AND ITS EFFECT 
ON SOVIET-AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


In‘ recent years the scientific and 
technological revolution and its 
political, economic and social conse- 
quences -have attracted the close 
attention of scientists in various 
countries. The influence of this revo- 
lution is being intensively studied, 
with good reason. The scientific and 
technological revolution is an active 

‘process ‘not limited to one or two 
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important scientific and technical 
discoveries or inventions—as were, - 


for instance, the invention of the 


steam engine or the practical use of 
electricity! Today, when important 
new developments and discoveries 
appear in science and technology on 
a steadily increasing seale, we have 
a qualitatively different situation. 

Consequently, the scientific and 
technological revolution is nota one- 
time event; it is a dynamic process 
which has—not only today, but also 
tomorrow and, probably, to an ever 
growing extent—an immense effect 
on all aspects of human life, includ- 
ing politics, diplomacy and the en- 
tire system of present-day interna- 
tional relations. Without analyzing, 
to some extent, the influence of the 
scientific and technological revolu- 
tion on international relations, we 
cannot grasp the complex picture of 
our times. Furthermore, we will not 
be able to identify either the new 
opportunities open to the states of 
the world—including the USSR and 
the USA—for establishing good 
neighborly relations or the hazards 
which, at the same time, the scien- 
tific and technological revolution 
may spell. 

The scientific and technological 
revolution is changing many tra- 
ditional concepts and notions about 
many spheres of social life, includ- 
ing the concept of the strength 
and might of states. This develop- 
ment will affect diplomacy, as such. 
Much of what was once considered 
to be the determining criteria of the 
strength and might of states—for in- 
stance, such factors as the avail- 
ability of natural resources and de- 
veloped industrial potential—to- 
day, while they retain great sig- 
nificance, are not the only ones 
capable to giving a true idea of the 
strength of a state or its possi- 
bilities in the sphere of foreign 


policy. Moreover, we may probably 
draw the conclusion that such show- 
ings as the scope of research, experi- 
mental and designing work, the 
level of the population’s education, 
the quality of training, the number 
of scientists and specialists and the 
society's ability to introduce sci- 
entific innovations into production 
quickly and efficiently are steadily 
advancing to the fore. 


It is clear that today the solutions - 


to some of the most acute problems 
confronting the human race—such 
as overcoming poverty and hunger, 
defeating diseases, easing labor 
conditions, preserving the envi- 
ronment and promoting interna- 
tional cooperation on seas, oceans 
and in outer space, in short, serv- 
ing to better life on the entire planet 
—as well as the solutions to a num- 
ber of large scale problems of world 
importance, call for extensive in- 
ternational cooperation on a global 
and regional foundation. In this ef- 
fort the role of our countries, as well 
- as of diplomacies, cannot be under- 
estimated. Cooperation, extending 
the international division of labor, 
can be organized only in condi- 
tions of peace, in conditions of 
steady improvement of the inter- 
national situation—provided that 
the effects of many old, negative 
tendencies of the fifties and sixties, 
marked by conditions of confronta- 
tion and Cold War, do not only 
diminish, but are brought to nought. 
Also, such relaxation of international 
tension may take place despite the 
‘present objective contradictions in 
international relations, provided 
that these contradictions are re- 
solved without armed conflicts, test 
of strength, confrontation, crisis di- 
plomacy and international crises. 
Today it is, of course, difficult to 
map, or even to predict, all the pos- 
sible lines and forms of the inter- 
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national effort in conditions of the 
scientific and technological revolu- 
tion—in which, one can presume, 
both of our countries will take 
part. One thing is quite clear: these 
lines and forms of international 
cooperation will steadily gain in 
scope and diversity. The Soviet 
Union has repeatedly declared, on 
the summit level, that it is prepared 
to foster relations of mutually ad- 
vantageous cooperation with all 
states wishing to do so. 

Important lines of international 
cooperation have been established 
in areas such as environmental pro- 
tection, development of power and 
other natural resources, advance- 
ment of transport and communi- 
cations, prophylaxis and elimination 
of the gravest and the most wide- 
spread diseases, exploration and use 
of outer space and the world ocean. 
International cooperation is abso- 
lutely essential, for instance, in the 
fields connected with weather and 
climate control. It is no less obvious 
now that without international co- 
operation no effective efforts can be 
made to keep up the earth’s eco- 
logical balance, to preserve favor- 
able habitation conditions on our 
planet and its future value for human 
life. Of particular importance to 
developing countries are the prob- 
lems—such as the development of 
high-yielding varieties of staple 


. foodstuffs, the food protein problem, 


the development of up-to-date pro- 
gressive methods of fishing in open 
sea, the problem of agricultural pests 
and disease-carrier control and the 
water freshening problem-—~which 
they can solve only on the basis of 
equal cooperation with industrially 
developed countries. It is clear that 
all these immense potential possi- 
bilities for developing. scientific, 
technical and econcmic cooperation 
among countries with opposite so- 
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cioeconomic systems can be realized 
only if peace is preserved. 

Here, one must lay special stress 
'on the following factor: many states 
are known to have built up an im- 
mense- military potential. My coun- 
‘try has always come out in favor 
of bringing this military potential to 
nought. 

The revolution in iay tech- 
nology. is known to lead to a fast rate 
renovation of technical ideas and 
principles in designing armaments 
and to the steady expansion of tech- 
nological possibilities for their pro- 
duction. In those cases when the 
_-arms race.is supported by an in- 
fluential sector of a country’s econ- 
‘omy, it follows its own logic of 
development, as it were. The stra- 
tegic arms race cannot be limited or 
‘stopped by virtue of this techno- 
logical logic being exhausted; this 
will hardly take place, because the 
possibilities for the technical per- 
. fection of weapon systems are in- 
finite, as are scientific and tech- 
nical thought. Consequently, such a 
` race in the creation of deadly arms 
can be checked only by means of 
rational decisions and the plain, 
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hard work of both politicians and 
diplomats who must reach beyond 
considerations of purely technolog- 
ical logic. 

In order to promote the positive 
solution to all of these problems, 
it is essential. to admit that today, - 
in conditions of the scientifc and 
technological revolution, there is a 
great need: (1) for the development 
of new legal standards which would 
perfect the juridical foundation of 
the interaction of states and (2) for 
establishing the rights and duties of 
states on land, on oceans and seas 
and in outer space. Here, an im- 
portant contribution might be made 
by the Soviet Union and the 
United States, working bilaterally 
and through the United Nations— 
an organization which plays an ex- 
tremely important role in strength- 
ening international security. In con- 
clusion, one can point out that there 
are really many spheres in which the 
interests of the Soviet Union and the 
United States concur or run parallel. 
This is an important, positive factor 
if one is thinking about the future 
of Soviet-American diplomacy. 


$ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Dr. Gromyko talked about the 
price of detente, while raising the 
specter of a possible nuclear holo- 
caust and conflagration. That is, he 
seemed to say that anyone who puts 
a price on detente, who suggests pre- 
conditions in terms of changes in 
Sovietinternal affairs, is raising such 
a possibility. However, I think he 
ignores the many levels of detente, 
for example, nuclear detente and 
social and economic detente. Would 
he not agree that while nuclear 
detente should not be linked in any 

way to the internal affairs of our 


countries, social and economic 
detente is, indeed, necessarily 
linked with issues of this kind and, 
therefore, that we do have the right 
to set preconditions on detente with 
the USSR? I’m thinking specifically. 
of MFN status and of the Jackson 
Amendment. 


A: The question merely proves 
my point: detente as it is expressed 
in the United States has very dif- 
ferent meanings for various people. 
The person who just spoke said we 
have an agreed upon nuclear de- 
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tente. In fact, the nuclear detente, 
—or nuclear relaxation of tension 
—resulted from the agreements con- 
cluded by the Soviet Union and 
the United States. I think that the 
agreement on the prevention of 
nuclear war—one of the most, if 
not the most, important agreement 
made by our countries—is a his- 
toric achievement. At the same time, 
however, it is not the only agree- 
ment which we have concluded. 
If my memory doesn’t fail me, 
in the past four years our impor- 
tant agreements totaled almost one 
hundred on the state level. The 
agreements were not only in the area 
of nuclear weapons, but in all kinds 
of activities which constitute inter- 
action between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. Thus, the 
relaxation of tension is not a process 
which is connected to only nuclear 
detente, but to quite a number of 
other developments. 

I would say that, of course, each 
side has the right to criticize the 
other. The bourgeois way of life, the 
capitalist society, is criticized in our 
country no less than our society is 
criticized here. However, our criti- 
cism should never interfere —that is, 
the most important problems should 
not be made dependent upon others 
—with the strengthening of peace 
on earth. 

From my point of view, it would be 
extremely foolish to say that if the 
United States does not develop in- 
ternally in a particular way, I will re- 
fuse to develop relations with the 
United States. Criticism is one thing, 
but relations between states is a mat- 
ter of diplomacy and international 
law. And diplomacy is the art— per- 
haps, the science—of relationships 
among states, not among person- 
alities. We have millions of person- 
alities; we have all kinds of views— 
including such pessimistic ones as 
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those of Mr. Schwartz. However, 
these simply can not be incorporated 
into the relationship between states. 

I don’t think that anyone trying to 
run his family life would think it 
right for a neighbor, whose wife 
comes home at 6:00 PM, to tell him: 
“T don’t like your wife coming home 
at eight o'clock in the evening.” 

‘I am, of course, simplifying the 
argument. Yet, I think that family life 
resembles, on the whole, state 
interaction; the main point is that if 
we are to preserve the future of the 
world—if we are to preserve such 
people as Mr. Schwartz and Mr. 
Gromyko, Jr.—we must find some 
way to get together without telling 
the other side what they are to do at 
home. I think this is one of the main 
principles of international law. I 
would not waiver from this position, 
nor would I give in to discussing 
the merits or the failures of the other 
side. I think it is up to the American 
people to deal with their own prob- 
lems. 


Q: Mr. Chaimran, my name is 
Paul Grimes. I am the Evening Bul- 
letin reporter about whom Dr. 
Gromyko spoke so glowingly. I 
would like to ask Dr. Gromyko why 
he omitted a long section in the ad- 
vance text of his report, as released 
by his embassy, in which he referred 
to basic, objective differences be- 
tween capitalism and socialism and 
included these two sentences: (1) 
“One cannot reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable or mix together water and 
fire’; (2) “Due to this, it seems 
to me that any diplomacy which 
would try to achieve—would 
strive to achieve—convergence of 
opposite social structures would end 
in failure.” 


A: The text to which you refer 
deals with differences between 
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capitalistic and socialistic systems. 
As far as I understand them, they 
do not depict internal situations, as 
such, in the United States. They 
were dropped from my oral delivery 
purely for the benefit of your time. 


A (Schwartz): I would simply like 
to make a personal comment that 
Paul Grimes, who just spoke, is a 
former colleague of mine and that 
Tve known him for years. He’s aman 


whose journalistic ability and integ- ` 


rity and honor are exceeded by no 
one’s. . 


Q: In his presentation Dr. 
Gromyko has put considerable em- 
phasis on what he calls “the objec- 
tive laws of social development,” 
according to which we represent an 
obsolete order which is historically 
doomed. Of course, objectively, we 
would like to have a cooperative 
relationship with the Soviet Union; 
. moreover, the Soviet government 
tells us that this relationship is pos- 
sible and that it will serve our mutual 
benefit. : 

My question is: does Dr. Gromyko 
feel that such cooperation will has- 
ten the objective of lawful, in- 
evitable decline of our system or 
does he feel—as some people here 
have argued—that it will delay it? 


A: Cooperation at the state level 
has nothing to do with the laws of 
the society, as such. Everything hap- 
pening here or in my country is 
happening in accordance to the 


factors of internal development. As. 


for the future of the United States, 
you know better than I how your 
society is developing. 

In our interstate relations with the 
United States we are taking your 
entity—that is, your society—as it 
is and trying to find compatible and 
parallel interests to bring together 
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the international situation and to - 
create more favorable international 
situations in Soviet-American rela- 
tions, ' 

The developments which worry 
you are not happening because of 
what I say. I say these things because 
they are happening in objective re- 
ality. Anyone who studies philoso- 
phy knows that there is an objective 
reality. If you are worried about the 
objective reality, I can’t help it. 

The same is true if it is the trends 
which worry you. They were dis- 
covered not by me, but by Marx and 
Engels. What they said can be traced 
deep into the past to many French, 
English and German philosophers 
who explained things happening in 
the world in almost the same way 
as I did when I tried to explain the 
current situation by mentioning the 
objective factors of the two different 
social systems. ` 

Of course, the two. systems will 
compete. But the competition should 
be carried on in a peaceful way. 
I hope you will agree with me 
that there are a great many different 
ways to compete. There is a great 
difference, for example, between 
military means and peaceful means. 


Q: Dr. Gromyko made some 
remarks on objective and subjective 
contradictions. I was somewhat un- 
happy about the emphasis which he 
gave to the contradictions between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union and the West and underde- 
veloped countries. 

As I understand Marxist-Leninist 
theory, contradictions are not logical 
contradictions which can be re- 
solved through discussion or through 
changing people’s minds. They are 
to be resolved through struggle, with 
some element of violence—in other 
words, the ruling class will not give 
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up power by itself. If this is the case, 
- wouldn’t the Soviet Union then fol- 
low a policy of using violence and 
encouraging conflict—as it might 
be doing in the Middle East— 
wherever it is possible to gain 
advantage? Furthermore, if the So- 
viet Union could get strategic advan- 
tages in nuclear weapons, would 
they not use such weapons? 


A: We are not in favor of violence, 
and we have proposed quite a lot 
of international agreements de- 
signed to create a structure of mod- 
ern relationships in which there 
would be no international violence. 
For example, if one examines the 
documents of the last General As- 
-~ sembly session, one can see that we 
have proposed a resolution— which, 


by the way, the General Assembly ' 


approved——that all states should not 
resort to the use of nuclear arms or 
any other violent means—that is, 
conventional arms—for settling dis- 
putes. Nonuse of nuclear, and all 
other, force in the international 
arena is the principle of Soviet for- 
eign policy. We want crisis diplo- 
macy to step down from the interna- 
tional pedestal so that positive diplo- 
macy can take over irreversibly. 

Although some of the things men- 
tioned may have seemed contra- 
dictory to you, I would say that, in 
effect, we did not go to war after 
World War II. One of the main 
reasons for such solid support of our 
system and our government in the 
- Soviet Union is that we have been 
living in peace since the Second 
World War. We intend to do so in the 
future. 


Q: Dr. Gromyko said that in the 
Soviet Union people tend to refer to 
the policy of detente as a policy of 
peaceful coexistence. As I remember 
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it, the policy of peaceful coexistence 
saw many agreements between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, including nuclear agree- 
ments, and many cultural exchanges. 
Here I beg to differ with the 
comment made by Dr. Schwartz 
that such agreements were impos- 
sible prior to detente. Furthermore, 
the policy of peaceful coexistence 
also solved the Cuban-missile crisis, 
which—as we know—has been the 
closest the world has come to a nu- 
clear holocaust. In fact, when we 
speak of the Cold War and the bad 
old days of the Cold War, we are 
talking about Krushchev’s policy of. 
peaceful coexistence. 

If this is the case, and if peaceful 
coexistence is compatible with Cold 
War, then I don’t exactly understand 
why Dr. Gromyko makes the distinc- 
tion between the present policy of 
detente and peaceful coexistence, 
which is what the policy was called 
under Krushchev during the period 
of the Cold War. 


A: I would say that in the 1950s 
and 1960s we were striving for 
peaceful coexistence in the inter- 
national arena. We proclaimed the 
policy of peaceful coexistence, by 
the way, in 1917. Thus, you can trace 
this policy further back into our 
history. 

However, after the Second World 
War it’ was our understanding that 
the other side did not wish us to 
prosper. While some say that the 
Soviet Union was to blame for the 
Cold War, now many are of the 
opinion that the West at that time 
had doctrines and policies which 
were very hostile to our country. For 
example, in 1948 and in 1949—be- 
fore we had nuclear weapons—the 
United States had preventive doc- 
trines. Quite a lot of people said that - 
the United States, under certain cir- 
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cumstances, should use nuclear 
weapons against the Soviet Union 
before Communist ideas and the 
Soviet way of life prevailed. 

This talk receded with the de- 
‘velopment of Soviet might. There- 
fore, I would say that negotiation 
- came into being in the late 1960s and 
matured in the beginning of 1970s. 
The negotiations culminated in the 
historic “Declaration of Public Prin- 
‘ciples,’ concluded by the United 
States and the Soviet governments. 
Both countries proclaimed that the 
basis for their relations was to be the 
principle of peaceful coexistence. 

As for the Caribbean—not the 
Cuban—nuclear crisis, the Cubans 
were not responsible. Did it ever 
enter into your mind that the Ameri- 
cans created this Caribbean situ- 
ation? It was actually a question of a 
military base being built not far from 
your shores; once you noticed it, you 
became very agitated—but keep in 
mind that we have quite a number of 
such installations not very far from 
our country. 

For you, perhaps, Cuba seemed 
dangerous to the United States. For 
the Soviet Union this episode in our 
relations was a question of security. 
I hope you will admit that the Soviet 
government behaved most reason- 
ably. We were really very worried 
about the situation and didn’t want 
to draw either you or ourselves 
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into nuclear exchanges. We had to 
compromise, but we didn’t sur- 
render. Socialist Cuba does exist, 
and we don’t have our nuclear rock- 
ets there, simply because we don’t 
need them there. However, the main 
point is that both governments have 
realized that such situations occur 
because both sides have tried, to a 
large extent , to defend their interests 
mainly by the use of force, on the 
presumption that the other side 
would use force. Currently, both 
state and public opinion in the 
United States—as in the Soviet 
Union—is in favor of relaxation of 
tension. And one may ask: what is 
the alternative to the policy of de- 
tente, of peaceful coexistence? 


A:(Schwartz): Just a very brief 
comment. Dr. Gromyko has asked: 
“What is the alternative!” I would 
suggest that he poses the issue, 
should I say, in a rather defective 
way. I would really agree with the 
point of the questioner. That is, we 
have been engaged in peaceful co- 
existence, but rather rambunctious 
peaceful coexistence. Neither one of 
us wants to blow up the world, be- 
cause we know we will be blown up 
along with it. However, we certainly 
are not living in peace and harmony 
and kisses. The honeymoon, let’s 
remember, is just -that of the 
Kissingers. 
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N APRIL 5, 1974 the New York 
Times printed a story by its 
Moscow correspondent, Hedrick 
Smith, the essence of which is ex- 
plained by the headline: “Soviet 
Attacks United States Press on 
Kissinger.” Apparently, Pravda and 
other Soviet newspapers are ex- 
tremely unhappy with certain stories 
which have recently appeared in the 
New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post; they have accused both 
newspapers of “indulging in irre- 
sponsible disinformation contrary to 
the facts,” of trying to misrepresent 
the Moscow mission of Mr. Kissinger 
as a complete failure caused by the 
Kremlin’s hard line 

Whatever the New York Times 
and Washington Post did or did not 
do, I want to underline the fact that I 
am not speaking for the New York 
Times. Furthermore, I am not an 
employee of the United States gov- 
ernment. The opinions—with 
which some Americans may agree, 
but with which other Americans 
may undoubtedly disagree—I ex- 
press are simply my own. 

I stress this point because I think 
that one of the great misfortunes 
in the efforts to create a Soviet- 
American dialogue is that there 
exists an asymmetry of importance. 
On the one hand, the United States 
is a tower of Babel. There are many 
different points of view, and they 
are expressed vigorously. In a sense, 
there is no American line which is ac- 
cepted by all American citizens. 
Whatever Henry Kissinger may say 
in Moscow, there are many people in 
New York, Washington, Boston, 
Philadelphia and so on who disagree 
with him. 

On the other hand, those who 
publicly speak for the Soviet Union 
are, as is Dr. Gromyko, employees 
` or representatives of the Soviet gov- 
emment. They essentially follow 
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the Soviet government's position as 
of the moment. In the past, as their 
government’s mind changed, they 
have changed their positions; and 
as their government's mind changes 
in the future, they will undoubt- 
edly do so again. The Soviet gov- 
ernment demands from both its rep- 
resentatives abroad and from its 
citizens at home a degree of public 
conformity and unanimity which is 
simply impractical in the United 
States. If J may sum it up simply, 
there are no Soviet Daniel Ellsbergs, 
and we have no Soviet equivalent of 
the Pentagon Papers. It would, in- 
deed, be fascinating to see’ the 
equivalent. 

I would like to remedy, in part, 
the situation just described. It is 
ridiculous to assume that within an 
advanced, industrial nation of 250 
million people, such as the Soviet 
Union, only one view and one opin- 
ion exist. This may have been true 
several hundred years ago when the 
overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation—the ancestors of those who 
are now Soviet citizens—were il- 
literate serfs. However, today the 
Soviet Union is a major industrial, 
technological, economic and sci- 
entific power; it has tens of millions 
of intelligent people who—while 
unfortunately often systematically 
misinformed by their own press— 
do have the ability to weigh ideas 
and events independently. One 
must therefore assume that there are 
many opinions in the Soviet Union. 


ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN’S VIEW 


I think there is one opinion, dif- 
ferent from the rather official opin- 
ion Dr. Gromyko has presented, 
which deserves special attention. I 
am speaking of an opinion recently 
voiced by the man who is, morally, 
the outstanding Soviet citizen alive 
today, Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 
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Last September Mr. Solzhenitsyn 
—who is, of course, presently in in- 
voluntary exile from his own country 
—expressed his own views in an 
open letter written to Soviet leaders. 
That letter, unfortunately, has never 
been published in the Soviet Union. 
The closest approximation of a 
response to it from the Soviet leaders 
was Mr. Solzhenitsyn’s expulsion 
from the USSR. Atthe moment, as far 
as I know, the English translation of 
the letter has been made generally 
available only through its printing in 
the London Sunday Times of March 
3, 1974. The full text of the letter has 
not yet appeared in the United States 
in English, although I understand it 
is being published as a separate book 
very shortly. I think this lack of at- 
tention is significant, and I regard it 
with sadness. 

I do not bring up Mr. Solzhenit- 
syn’s opinions to be unnecessarily 
provocative, but because I suspect 
that Mr. Solzhenitsyn, as a sensi- 
tive private citizen, is probably re- 
flecting views which are widespread 
among the’ Soviet people—views 
‘ which may even be widespread 
among the Soviet leadership. Fur- 
thermore, these views— perhaps for 
very understandable reasons—are 
not frequently articulated, particu- 
larly in public forums. _ 

While I will not try to read the 
complete text of the Solzhenitsyn 
letter, I think it is very important 
to analyze, at least briefly, Mr. Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s view of the world stage 
on which the diplomacy of the pres- 
ent moment is being staged. 


The position of the West 


Mr. Solzhenitsyn titled the first 
section of his letter to the Soviet 
leadership “The West on Its Knees.” 
Through this title he makes a very 
important point, one which we all 
too often seem to forget in the United 
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States. Dr. Gromyko is undoubtedly 
much too polite to refer to this point 
in his- public utterances. In other 
words, Mr. Solzhenitsyn focuses at- 
tention on the fact that through a 
truly complex series of events the 
effective political and military 
power of the West—defining the 
West, for the moment, as the 
United States and Western Europe 
—is now at an all time low since. 
World War II. The West has never 
seemed so confused, so divided, so 
leaderless and, therefore, for all 
practical purposes, so weak as it does 
in the present unhappy period. 

The story in the paper this week 
about the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) and the lack-luster 
way in which it was marked tells one 
something. This is, after all, also the 
week during which the president of 
the United States has been declared 
to be in default of almost a half- 
million dollars in income tax, which 
he has announced he will pay. The 
net result is that some people see 
more grounds for his impeachment. 

For a great many reasons, the 
United States and Western Europe 
are today at the nadir of their effec- 
tive political, military and economic 
power. They are rent by inflation. 
They are much more concerned with 
domestic tensions than they have 
been for many years. The great 
and dismaying recent symbol of 
the West’s internal fissures was 
the readiness of the British coal 
miners to go on strike during the 
Arab embargo on oil exports. 

Mr. Solzhenitsyn notes that the 
Soviet leaders—who are certainly 
intelligent and. well-informed men 
—understand all this and, further- 
more, understand that the Soviet 
Union today is the sole super-power 
of the world. It is the super-power of 
the world because today it alone has 
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both the technical capability of using 


the most. modern weapons and the 
political capability to do so if the 
need arises. For example, can ‘any- 
one think that in the present climate 
—that is, after the Vietnam War, 
after Watergate— the United States 
or, for that matter, Britain, France or 
West Germany, would go to war in 
the foreseeable’ future for any other 
reason than to repel a direct attack. 

On the other hand, it was not so 
long ago that we saw the Soviet 
Union, in collaboration with its im- 
mediate Eastern European satel- 
-lites, engage in a direct, massive and 
unprovoked attack against a friendly 
- country, Czechoslovakia. Without 
any effective world opposition, Mos- 
cow was able to occupy Czechoslo- 
vakia and to impose its will and the 
government it desired upon that 
country. One should also note that 
- the Soviet Union had earlier signed 
numerous pacts guaranteeing the in- 
violability of Czechoslovakia’s sov- 
ereignty and independence. That, 
too, is part of the historic record. 
The men who are now in rule in 
Moscow ordered Soviet troops into 
Czechoslovakia on the night of 
August 20,.1968. We forget that order 
and its consequences only at our 
. peril, it seems to më. 

Thus, Mr. Solzhenitsyn’s first 
point: there is a new disequilibrium 
in the world. The Soviet Union— 
and Iam paraphrasing him, of course 
—has both military power and the 
political capability to use it. The 
West, while it has much physical 
power—that is, modern weapons 
and the like—has essentially lost the 
‘political capability of using it. For 
example, it seems likely that if Presi- 
dent Nixon tried to order American 
troops into any. new conflict which 
any substantial segment of American 
opinion could regard as another 
Vietnam, he would have a mass 
mutiny on his hands. 
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The ee of the Chinese PERRA s 
Republic 


The second point Mr. Solzhenit- -` 


syn raises in his letter is one that 
Dr. Gromyko ignored completely, 
but which no serious student of 
Soviet-American affairs can ignore: 
namely, the’ factor of the Chinese 
People’s Republic. Mr. Solzhenitsyn 
calls the Chinese “900 million ax 
handles.” Of course, the great spec- 
ter in the mind of every intelligent 
and informed Soviet citizen—and 
even among many who are neither 
very intelligent nor very well in- 
formed—is the specter of war with 
China. I do not think that it is ques- 
tionable that in the minds of Soviet 
citizens Mao Tse-tung is seen as 
today’s successor to Genghis Khan. 
All Soviet school children. have 
learned about Genghis Khan, the 
Mongol invasion of Russia and the 
cruelties and barbarisms of the 
Mongolian yoke; the possibility of 
the repetition of history by Mao Tse- 
tung and the Chinese is very real in 
the fears of many contemporary 
Soviet citizens. 

It is worth quoting Mr. Solzhenit- 
syn on his vision ofa possible Soviet- 
Chinese conflict; he writes: 


You [the Soviet leadership] will have 
against you almost a thousand-million 
people, the like of which have never 
yet gone to war in the history of, the 
world. The time, since 1949, has evi- 
dently not been enough for this popu- 
lation to lose its high degree of funda- 
mental industriousness, which is higher 
than ours is today. It has not lost its te- 
nacity and submissiveness and it is 
firmly in the grip of a totalitarian system 
no wit less vigilant than ours. Its army 
and population would not surrender en 
masse. with Western good sense even 
when surrounded and beaten. Every 
soldier and every civilian will fight to the 
last bullet, the last breath. 


I would. charge that this kind of 
apocalyptic vision of a possible 
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future Soviet-Chinese war is in the 
mind of, literally, the great majority 
of the 250 million Soviet citizens 
alive today and that no one can 
understand the recent revolution in 
Soviet-American relations without 
realizing that this nightmare is in the 
background of all Soviet thinking. 


Reassessment of Soviet foreign 
policy 


Mr. Solzhenitsyn goes on to pre- 
scribe a policy path of his own. He 
believes that the basis of the Soviet- 
Chinese split is largely ideological 
and, therefore, he appeals to the 
Soviet leaders to abandon their 
ideology. He states: 


Let China have a monopoly of Com- 
munist ideology; let them bear the bur- 
dens of encouraging the revolutions in 
South America; let them have all the 
worries we have been bearing all these 
years, and let us go and take care of our 
own. 


His idea, of course, is to go off and 
develop Siberia at a tremendous 
clip. 

Essentially, what Mr. Solzhenit- 
syn is saying is that today a rational 
Soviet policy would be a very funda- 
mental change toward deep isola- 
tionism—if you will, a fortress-Rus- 
sia concept— in which Russia would 
devote its primary energies to tilling 
its undeveloped soil in Siberia and 
in the European northeast of Russia, 
while letting the rest of the world go 
hang. Mr. Solzhenitsyn’s vision is, 
I think, probably shared by many 
others. 

The Russian author is also a very 
firm opponent to all of the energy 
deals which propose to make Si- 
berian energy available to the 
United States, if only we invest a few 
billion dollars. He says that if the 
Soviet Union goes through with 
such deals, future generations will 
curse the names and memories of the 
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present Soviet leaders. Thus, his 
argument is: Soviet energy for future 
Soviet generations, not for the 
Americans. I do not know how many 
Soviet citizens agree with the po- 
sition Mr. Solzhenitsyn has ex- 
pounded, but at least it is a different 
position and it has the virtue of 
candor and openness which one 
does not often find in, say, Pravda or 
Izvestiya. 

Mr. Solzhenitsyn has also been in- 
fluenced by Andrei Amal’rik’s book, 
Will the Soviet Union Survive until 
1984?! The author—who, as far as is 
known, is either in jail or in exile 
somewhere in Siberia—answers the 
question he raises with a dim prog- 
nosis, because he believes that the 
Chinese will beat the Russians when 
and if war comes. Mr. Solzhenitsyn 
asks why Mr. Amal’rik was exiled 
to Siberia rather than promoted to, 
perhaps, chief of the policy plan- 
ning board of the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

I think the question is very per- 
tinent. We now have atri-polar situa- 
tion dominating international affairs. 
For most purposes—although not 
for all—there are three players. One 
can no longer speak about Soviet- 
American relations while isolating 
the factor of the Soviet-American- 
Chinese triangle. Certainly, Wash- 
ington, Moscow and Peking no 
longer make that kind of mistake. 


BACKGROUND OF CURRENT 
AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


One begins to understand the true 
nature of the recent historic changes 
in the world scene—including those 
accomplished by President Nixon 
and Secretary of State Kissinger— 
only if one realizes that even among 


1. Andrei Amal’rik, Will the Soviet Union 
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the top echelons of the Kremlin 
there are adherents to Mr. Solzhenit- 
syn’s viewpoint. I say this feelingly, 
because in my book,? published 
about ten years ago, I suggested just 
such a view, and I am gratified to see 
that someone subsequently imple- 
mented a policy I urged. Thatis, Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Kissinger realized 
that the appearance of a Soviet- 
Chinese split— which must be con- 
sidered the major factor in world af- 
fairs this past decade or so—created 
opportunities for the United States 
which had not existed earlier. 

These opportunities when per- 
ceived very realistically—and, 
again, I give my own view— gave us 
the opportunity to play the two sides 
against each other. If you will, not 
divide and conquer, but divide and 
make gains. Of course, this has been 
done in the brilliant American po- 
litical maneuvering in recent years. 
Mr. Kissinger’s trip to Peking, Presi- 
dent Nixon’s trip to Peking, Presi- 
dent Nixon’s visit to Moscow and 
Mr. Brezhnev’s trip to the United 
States profoundly changed the en- 
tire face of international relations. 

What has actually occurred in the 
past few years is a sort of competi- 
tive wooing of the United States by 
the Russians and the Chinese. Each 
country is worried that we will team 
up with the other. As I said before, 
the United States has the physical 
capabilities, but not the political 
will, to do anything major by itself 
on the world scene. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, 
do not have the physical capability 
—in terms of abundant modem 
weapons—which we have. How- 
ever, they have an obedient, hard- 


2. Harry Schwartz, Tsars, Mandarins, and 
Commissars: A History of Chinese-Russian 
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working and self-sacrificing popula- 
tion. There is little doubt that if Mao 
Tse-tung gave any order— including 
the order to invade the Soviet Union 
—it would be obeyed. Thus, from 
Moscow’s point of view, the com- 
bination of American technological - 
power and Chinese political power 
raises the most awesome possibility. 

Similarly, the possibility of a 
Soviet-American alliance is threat- 
ening from Peking’s point of view. 
The Chinese have often voiced their 
fear of a super-power deal to divide 
the world between Moscow and 
Washington. Such a deal, Peking 
believes, would see the United 
States give the Soviet Union permis- 
sion to go ahead and settle its 
Chinese problem without interfer- 
ence from us, which means without 
interference from anyone. 

In retrospect, I think that both the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia and what 
has come to be called the Brezhnev 
doctrine are major contributing fac- 
tors to the current situation. The 
Brezhnev doctrine was enunciated 
in Pravda on September 26, 1968. 
It holds that the Soviet Union has 
the right to interfere in the affairs of 
other socialist states if, in the judg- 
ment of the Soviet leaders, socialism 
is in danger of being removed as a 
country’s ruling system. Once that 
doctrine had been implemented in 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia, the 
question of when that doctrine 
would be exercised vis-a-vis China 
inevitably rose in Chinese minds. 
After all, it has often been pro- 
claimed in the Soviet press and in 
the speeches of various Soviet lead- 
ers that the Chinese leadership has 
betrayed socialism and the working 
class of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic and even that the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic has abandoned Com- 
munism for some kind of bloody 
Fascist rule headed by Mao Tse- 
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tung, whom Moscow sees as a 
modern-day Hitler. 

With such a background in mind, 
one can hardly blarne the Chinese 
for supposing that Czechoslovakia 
may have been a small scale dress 
rehearsal for some future invasion of 
China. Let us remember, further, 
that the consequent change in Chi- 
nese attitude was major: the shift 
was from the Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution in the late 1960s to the 
kind of atmosphere in which it was 
possible to receive Henry Kissinger, 
and, then, President Nixon in 
Peking. 


AGENDA FOR FUTURE 
AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


I raise the question of what future 
American policy should be against 
this background, because it is clear 
that certain limitations to the origi- 
nal Kissinger-Nixon—or Nixon-Kis- 
singer, however one wants to divide 
the credit—policy have begun to 
appear. Mr. Kissinger, himself, has 
obviously had a disappointing time’ 
in Moscow during his last visit. We 
must all be aware, of course, of the 
Aesopian character of much of the 
current discussion; after all, the 
statements in the New York Times 
and the Washington Post to which 
Pravda and Izvestiya have objected 
were statements made by officials on 
the Kissinger plane. But everyone 
knows that these anonymous offi- 
cials are the venerable Dr. Kissinger, 
himself. In other words, the actual 
Soviet polemic is not with the Times 
or the Post, but with Henry .Kis- 
singer. 

The Soviet barrage, nominally 
against the newspapers, is really a 
demand for more Kissinger conces- 
sions. There is a kind of Soviet- 
American confrontation going on 
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right now: Mr. Kissinger did not 
get his conceptual breakthrough. on 
arms control in' Moscow, and 
Moscow is still trying to sell its ver- 
sion. There is at least a kind of mini- 
erisis in Soviet-American relations, 
and exacerbating that mini-crisis is 
the fact that, undoubtedly, our So- 
viet friends are taking a second read- 
ing of the American political scene. 

When Mr. Brezhnev was here last 
year I accompanied his party on the 
trip a bit and spoke to many of the 
Soviet journalists and Soviet offi- 
cials who had come with the general 
secretary. They seemed to be in- 
credulous about “all this Watergate 
nonsense. The question they con- 
stantly asked me was: “Will it go 
away?” 

I think that by April 1974 it has 
finally dawned upon the minds of 
Soviet planners and policy-makers 
that Watergate probably will not go 
away and, if anything, there is a 
serious possibility that Mr. Nixon 
will go away, prematurely. Since Mr. 
Brezhnev has placed very sub- 
stantial bets for his own political 
future on the staying power of Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Nixon’s policies, 
Mr. Brezhnev, I suspect, is under- 
standably nervous and beginning to 
try to see if he should not hedge 
his bets. After all, who knows what 
the foreign policy of Gerald Ford 
might beP As a matter of fact, there 
have been rumors that Henry Kis- 
singer might not even be secre- 
tary of state in a Ford administration. 

On the Chinese side, there have 
been other, and in some ways more 
profoundly disquieting, develop- 
ments. In China—and anyone who 
speaks of China must do so with hu- 
mility and an open confession of ig- 
norance—there have recently been 
some very ominous signs. There has 
been a renewal of public Xeno- 
phobia, and various public meetings 
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have been held to create and in- 


flame hatred of foreigners. There: 


are indications of an intense political 
struggle at the highest levels of 
Chinese power. How long Chou 
En-lai—and what I would regard 
as his rational foreign policy—can 
survive is now very much under 
question. 

Therefore, - the Kissinger-Nixon 
foreign policy—which in recent 
years has been so brilliant and has 
accomplished so much—seems to 
be in danger, both in Moscow and 
in Peking. It is thus a fateful 
‘moment: Mr. Kissinger is going to 
have to face these problems, as well 
as face the question of whether 
Mr. Nixon is going to be in power 
very much: longer. 

‘I suppoše* that apprehensive 
Americans, ` such as myself, can 
merely say this: we need to under- 
stand that neither the Soviet Union 
as it exists today nor the Chinese 
People’s Republic as it exists today 
is a friend’ to the United States. 
The leadership of both countries 
is very deeply hostile to our country, 
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to our way of life, and looks for- 


-ward with pleasure to what it regards 
as the historically inevitable de~*, — 
struction of the political, economic: 


and social system under which we 
live. Their willingness to be co- 
operative comes from their mutual 
fear of each other. The United States 
has been the beneficiary of the Sino- 
Soviet split. 

However, both in China and in 
Russia very real questions are being 
raised about the wisdom of the 
policy of the past; there are dangers 
of major changes. I think this is a 
time for American foreign policy to 
be at maximum alert. We must 
realize that some swift and fancy 
footwork -may be needed in the 
months just ahead—especially in 
view of the prospect that we may 
be caught up in a major Constitu- 
tional crisis in the impeachment 
and trial of the president of the 
United States. I would be less than 
candid if I did not say that I look 
to the foreign policy consequences 
of such a domestic crisis with more 
than a little trepidation. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


0: Historically, the relaxation of 
tensions between countries oc- 
curred when there was a free flow 
of information and ideas between 
those countries—-that is, between 
the peoples of those countries. Un- 
fortunately, this situation doesn’t 
exist today: there is no opportunity 
‘for the Soviet people to get a full- 
range of ideas, except in very 
censored form. Given that situation, 
I would ask how greater relaxation 
of tension can occur without a free 
flow of information. 


A: The objective fact is that there 
has been some relaxation of tension, 


even though there are still sub- 
stantial barriers to the free flow of 
information in the Soviet Union. 
Thus, I think that in the. narrow 
sense the questioner is wrong: ex- 
perience has shown that there can 
be some relaxation of tension. 


In the more basic sense, I would. 


agree with the position of the ques- 
tioner—namely, if there is ever to 
be full confidence, trust and friend- 
ship between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, there must be a 
far greater degree of free flow of 
information in both countries, par- 
ticularly in the Soviet Union. How- 
ever, we have to realize that in 
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the Soviet Union the prime goal 
is the maintenance of the power 
of the present ruling Clique. As 
Pravda declared in 1956}'the Com- 
munist Party is the solé//master of 
the minds of the people of the 
Soviet Union. As long as the Com- 
munist Party feels that its mastery 
of the country requires mastery of 
the minds of the people of the 
Soviet Union, there will be no free 
flow of information in that country. 


A (Gromyko): I would say that 
the Communist Party is the best, 
the most refined and the most liked 
party of our people—that’s true. 
After the great Socialist Revolution 
we had not one, but several, parties 
in the government. On June 6, 
1918, there was a very serious 
uprising in one of the parties; 
only after this did the government 
under Lenin decide that those 
parties which threatened Soviet 
power were to be controlled. 

The Soviet Union is run by the 
Soviet councils; in these councils 
there are millions of people, begin- 
ning from the lower levels and going 
up to the Council of Ministers of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
While stupid people may ask why 
we have a one-party government, 
the future society may be organized 
- along this very principle. Can one 
envisage the future development of 
human society as a continuous 
conflict between different political 
parties trying to take the upper 
hand? The future of human society 
will be the future of generational 
decisions, based on the experience 
of all mankind, taken by some 
surviving citizenship body. 

Sometimes people try to imply 
that the Soviet government has a 
monopoly on the rigid control of 
the minds of the people. This is 
not true, in the sense that the 
government is trying to create a 
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Communist society. If you know the 
writings of Marx and Engels, you 
can easily see that they are striving 
to eliminate “stateage.” 

Furthermore, we have always 
been surrounded by capitalist states. 
We have been attacked many times, 
and millions of people died in these 
attacks. The American people some- 
times do not realize that, for ex- 
ample, if a country is occupied or 
if it experiences the “intervention” 
of millions of soldiers on its own 
soil, no controls exist in such a 
state of siege. In the 1920s and 1930s 
the Soviet Union was really fighting 
against this threat, which was not 
only external, but also internal. 
Quite a number of people didn’t 
like the Socialist way of life, es- 
tablished after the great October 
Revolution. They were deprived of 
incomes—some justified—and of 
the opportunity to use the labor of 
other people in order to earn money. 
Yet, we still think that everybody 
should receive according to his 
ability and according to his needs, 
now and in the future. This is a 
just approach. 


Q: At this point in history we 
need a world government which 
would effectively outlaw war. Which 
nation and which forces within that 
nation are preventing this much 
needed change in international 
relations? 


A: I daresay that in Moscow there 
would be no objection to a world 
government with headquarters in 
Moscow; and, no doubt, in Peking 
there would be no objections to a 
world government with headquart- 
ers in Peking. 

While I would like a democratic 
world government, unfortunately, 
the divisions within mankind—po- 
litical, economic and sacial divi- 
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sions—are still so deep today that 
I don’t see any world government 
arising in the near future. If any- 
thing, what I foresee is the dis- 
integration of present governments. 
I would direct the attention of the 
questioner to the fact that in various 
countries, such as Belgium, Canada 
and even Britain, the strengthening 
power of local nationalism— for ex- 
ample, French-Canadians in Can- 
ada, Scots in Britain, the Flemings 
and the Walloons in Belgium and 
the Croats and Serbians in Yugo- 
slavia—raises the question of 
whether even the current govern- 
ments will survive. I’m afraid that 
the question of world government 
on a democratic basis is, unfor- 
tunately, extremely premature. 


Q: I have two short questions 
for Dr. Schwartz. First, would Dr. 
Schwartz extend his statement about 
the United States not being able 
to wage war, even though we have 
the capability of doing so, to a 
situation in which the Soviet Union 
began a war in a part of the world 
where its immediate influence is 
not prevalent—that is, outside East- 
em Europe, say, in the Middle 
East. 

Second, I want to ask about Ford 
and Kissinger. It seemed to me that 
Dr. Schwartz suggested that Mr. 
Ford might not ask Mr. Kissinger 
to continue as secretary of state; 
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I wonder if he has any concrete 
reason for thinking so. Or does he 
have any concrete reason for think- 
ing that Kissinger would not accept 
the position? 


A: It is simply my judgment that, 
given the state of national demoral- 
ization which has been produced by 
the past decade of internal strug- 
gle—first over Vietnam and now 
over Watergate—it is now unthink- 
able that any national leader would 
order American troops into action for 
any purpose but the immediate 
defense of the United States. There- 
fore, I think that if the Soviet Union 
wants to take over the Middle East 
or Western Europe, this is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to do so without 
risking the intervention of the 
United States. I think Mr. Solz- 
henitsyn shares my view of the 
situation, as evidenced in his use of 
the term “The West on Its Knees.” 

As for your second question, 
neither Secretary of State Kissinger 
nor Vice President Ford has made 
me a special confidant of his 
thoughts and hopes; I didn’t mean 
to give that impression. However, 
there have been stories in the 
press—and this was all I was 
going by— which indicated that Dr. 
Kissinger had said to various people 
that if President Nixon goes, he 
will go, too. m simply referring 
to those stories in the press; I repeat, 
I have no inside information from 
Dr. Kissinger or Mr. Ford. 
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HE position expressed by my 

country in regard to disarma- 
ment issues at:the United Nations 
. (UN) is only one aspect of the 
whole spectrum. First, the United 
Nations does not embrace the 
politics of the Soviet Union in the 
full measure from the chronological 
point of view. The USSR has ex- 
isted for more than half a century, 
whereas the United Nations has 
been in existence for roughly a 
quarter of a century; therefore, it 
cannot reflect the whole history of 
the USSR’s struggle for disarma- 
ment. Second, the position of the 
USSR regarding disarmament and 
related issues is not limited to the 
United Nations forum. There are 
other forms, both bilateral and multi- 
lateral, which make it possible to 
consider and solve disarmament 
issues—if not all at once, then at 
least by undertaking certain mea- 
sures to restrain the arms race. These 
forms became especially numerous 
in recent years. In this connection, 
one can refer first of all to the 
Soviet-American strategic arms 
limitation talks (SALT), as well as 
to the talks on mutual reduction of 
armed forces and armaments in 
central Europe. Therefore, it is 
natural that one should view the 
position of the USSR regarding 
disarmament issues at the UN in 
a broader context, both historically 
and politically. 


A Bir OF HISTORY 


The new Soviet system came 
into existence in, among other 
things, the struggle against the 
participation of Tzarist Russia in 
World War I. The first act by the 
Soviet state, born in 1917, was the 
Decree on Peace, signed by V. 
J. Lenin. 

The arms race and wars are alien 
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to our system. There are no pop- 
ulation strata in the Soviet Union 
which would profit from the arms 
race. We have no unemployment 
which would force the masses to 
participate in this race as a par- 
adoxical way of earning their living. 
However, it is said that there is an 
inconsistency in the politics of the 
Soviet Union. For example, if the 
USSR is against wars and for dis- 
armament, then how does one 
explain the fact that, today, the 
Soviet Union is not second in 
quality of its armaments to the 
mightiest power of the capitalist 
world, the United States? 

Let me remind you, then, in this 
connection of certain hard lessons 
in our history. The gist of these les- 
sons is that the Soviet Union more 
than once had to defend, with arms, 
the right of our socialist system 
to exist. It is a fact that on the 
very emergence ofthe new system in 
Russia the West reacted with an 
armed intervention of fourteen 
states. By the way, the United States 
also participated in that interven- 
tion. Ten thousand American sol- 
diers were among the first interven- 
tionists on the territory of the newly 
born Soviet Republic. 

It is also a fact that for us World 
War II was started by the invasion 
of our territory from the West; Fas- 
cism had grown on Western soil. 
It was from the West that the hardest 
war in our history fell upon the 
Soviet Union. World War II cost 
the Soviet Union twenty million 
lives. We appreciate the sacrifices 
suffered by the American people 
in fighting against Fascism; how- 
ever, it is difficult for the Americans, 
who lost about 300,000 of their sons, 
to imagine the proportions of our 
sacrifices. That war took one out of 
every five hundred Americans, but it 
took one out of every ten Russians— 
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that is, fifty times more. After World 
War II, and at the expense of such 
enormous sacrifices, it might have 
seemed that we had finally assured 
our right to existence. But, again, 
events began to develop in a very 
ominous direction. 

We know that in your country— 
and in the West, generally—a 
particular view of the origin of the 
Cold War is advocated. The basis 
of this view was laid down by Mr. 
Churchill in the speech he made 
at Fulton in March 1946. The es- 
sence of that speech was that 
after World War II the Soviet Union 
was allegedly- busy -with prep- 
arations for an aggression against the 
West. It is true, however, that in 
your country a mọre sober school 
of historians has developed. You 
call them revisionists, This school 
considers the West to be respon- 
sible for the Cold War. 

However, let us leave the solution 
of this dispute at this point. Let 
us forget, for some time— if it is at 
all possible—that it was not the 
Soviet Union that encircled the 
United Sates with bases, but the 
United States that encircled the 
Soviet Union with military bases. 
Instead, I would like to draw your 
attention to a certain publisned 
diary. } 

This diary i is unique in its own 
way. It was written by Lord Moran, 
Mr. Churchill’s personal physician. 
The title of the book is: Churchill, 
Taken from the Diaries of Lord 
Moran: The Struggle for Survival, 
1940-1965. Being far from politics, 
Lord Moran did not see his task 
as one of concealing from the reader, 
in vague phraseology, the essence of 
what he heard from Sir Winston. He 
merely put down scrupulously what 
he heard. 

On August 8, 1946—that is, five 
months after Churchill’s Fulton 
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speech— Lord Moran put down the 
following on Churchill’s thoughts: 


“We ought not to wait until Russia is 
ready. I believe it will be eight 
years before she has these bombs.” His 
face brightened, “America knows that 
52 percent of Russia’s motor industry 
is in Moscow and could be wiped out 
by a single bomb. It might mean wiping 
out three million people, but they would 
think nothing of that.” He smiled. “They 
think more of erasing a historical build- 
ing like the Kremlin.”? 


Seven years later, in his entry on 
December 5, 1953, Lord Moran 
wrote: 


The P.M. is less sure about things 
today ... Russia, acording to Ike 
[that is, Eisenhower], was out to destroy 
the civilized world. “Of course”, said 
the P.M. ... “Well, if we really think 
like that, perhaps we out to take action 
before they get as many atomic 
bombs as America has. I made that point 
to Ike, who said, perhaps logically, that 
it out to be considered,’”? 


This is very instructive if one is con- 
sidering the issue of who planned 
the war and against whom. 

Now, let us come to the year 1954. 
On July 2 of that year Lord Moran, at 
last, wrote down in his diary the 
following new-look statement 
voiced by Mr. Churchill, who had 
just returned from Washington: “Ike 
has crossed a gulf of thought. He 
has taken a very important step. He 
has made up his mind that Com- 
munism is not something which we 
must at all costs wipe out, but 
rather something we have got to 
learn to live with, and alongside—. 
peaceful coexistence.”* The next 


1. Charles McMoran Wilson Moran, 
Churchill, Taken from the Diaries of Lord 
Moran: The Struggle for Survival, 1940- 
1965 (Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1966), 
pp. 337-338. 

2. Ibid., pp. 537-538. 

3. Ibid., p. 608. 
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day, on July 3, 1954, Churchill 
agains says: “Ike has crossed the gulf 
which separates a mission to destroy 
Bolshevism from living side by side 
in peace. I must admit that I myself 
have crossed the gulf.’”4 

We, the Soviet people, read these 
historic notes as a proof of the fact 
that in mid-’50s we finally suc- 
ceeded in implanting into certain 
Western minds our right to existence. 
This is why we needed, and why we 
still need, our arms. Furthermore, it 
also shows that it was not the Soviet 
‘Union that gave up aggressive in- 
tentions, which we have never 
harbored. The psychological gulf 
has been crossed by the Western 
powers. 

Naturally, it was only the begin- 
ning of a new relationship of 
forces on the international arena 
which made peaceful coexistence 
possible. As you know, there were 
retreats; there were relapses of the 
Cold War. Yet, the basis of peace- 
ful coexistence had already been 
laid down. 


NEW AVENUES FOR PEACE AND 
DISARMAMENT 


By the early *70s what was always 
considered a most important ob- 
jective in the USSR’s foreign 
policy had, on the whole, been 
achieved. The West gave up the 
idea of wiping out Communism 
militarily. The words peaceful co- 
existence—which for a long time 
were considered to be Communist 
propaganda—finally found their 
way to the West. It became an estab- 
lished factor in international life that 
there was no alternative to peaceful 
coexistence but a catastrophic nu- 
clear war. 

In this we, the Soviet people, 


4, Ibid., p. 610. 
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Communists, see new opportunities 
for mankind to achieve its age-long 
dream: peace and disarmament. Ifa 
military way of solving the historic 
dispute between the two systems 
is now proved unfeasible—as the 
USSR has always advocated—then 
the arms race becomes a completely 
senseless exercise in the waste of 
resources. 

For this reason, the Twenty- 
fourth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) 
approved what became known as the 
Program of Peace and International 
Cooperation. It approved this pro- 
gram as the general course for the 
Soviet Union in a new, historic 
period and offered it to ‘all other 
countries of the world. 

Allow me to remind you of the 
basic provisions in this program 
which directly concern the subject 
under discussion today—that is, 
disarmament. As L. I. Brezhnev, 
general secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, noted in his 
speech to the Congress, the USSR 
views the basic, concrete tasks of the 
struggle for peace, strengthening 
international security and disarma- 
ment in the present situation in the 
following order: 


First: repudiation of the threat or use of 
force in settling outstanding issues must 
become a law of international life. For 
its part, the Soviet Union invites the 
countries which accept this approach to 
conclude appropriate bilateral or re- 
gional treaties. 

Third: to conclude treaties putting a 
ban on nuclear, chemical, and bac- 
teriological weapons. 

To work for an end to the testing of 
nuclear weapons, including under- 
ground tests, by everyone everywhere. 

To promote the establishment of 
nuclear-free zones in various parts of the 
world. 

We stand for the nuclear disarma- 
ment ofall states in possession of nuclear 
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weapons, and for the convocation for 
these purposes of a conference of the five 
nuclear powers—the USSR, the USA, 
the PRC, France and Britain. 

Fourth: to invigorate the struggle 
to halt the race in all types of weapons. 
We favor the convocation of a world 
conference to consider disarmament 
questions to their full extent. 

We stand for the dismantling of foreign 
military bases. We stand for a reduction 
of armed forces and armaments in areas 
where the military confrontation is 
especially dangerous, above all in 
Central Europe. 

We consider it advisable to work out 
measures reducing the probability of 
accidental outbreak or deliberate fab- 
rication of armed incidents and their 
development into international crises, 
into war. 

The Soviet Union is prepared to 
negotiate agreements on reducing mil- 
itary expenditure, above all by the 
major powers. 


Great progress has been made on 
the way to the implementation of 
this program. One of the most im- 
portant results is the fact that the 
relations between the two leading 
powers of the modern world—the 
USSR and the USA—have been put 
on a more stable foundation. Even 
to enumerate all the positive 
changes which have occurred in the 
relations between the two countries 
becomes a difficult task in itself, 
although these are pleasant difficul- 
ties. I would only refer to two basic 
documents which regulate the 
relations between the USSR and 
the USA at this new, historic stage. 

The first of these documents is the 
“Basic Principles of Relations be- 
tween the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United States of 
America.” It was signed in Moscow 
on May 29, 1972, during the visit of 
President Richard Nixon to the 
_ Soviet Union. I believe that the 
following provisions of the 
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document—directly related to 
today’s topic—are most relevant: (1) 
the common determination of the 
USSR and the USA to conduct their 
mutual relations on the basis of 
peaceful coexistence, since there is 
no alternative in the nuclear age; (2) 
the commitment by the parties to 
negotiate and settle differences by 
peaceful means; (3) the stipulation 
that the prerequisites for maintain- 
ing and strengthening peaceful 
relations between the USSR and the 
USA are the recognition of the 
security interests of the parties con- 
cerned, based on the principle of 
equality and the renunciation of the 
use or threat of force; (4) the ob- 
ligation, undertaken by both par- 
ties, to continue their efforts to limit 
armaments on a bilateral, as well as 
on a multilateral, basis; (5) the stip- 
ulation that the USSR and the USA 
regard as the ultimate objective of 
their efforts the achievement of 
general and complete disarmament 
and the establishment of an effective 
system of international security in 
accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 

The other fundamental document 
on Soviet-American relations is the 
“Agreement between the USSR and 
the USA on the Prevention of 
Nuclear War,” which was signed 
on June 22, 1973, in Washington 
during General Secretary L. I. 
Brezhnev’s visit to the United States. 
In my opinion, the following, most 
important provisions of this agree- 
ment should be noted: (1) the com- 
mitment by the parties to act in 
such a manner as to prevent the de- 
velopment of situations capable of 
causing a nuclear war; (2) the ob- 
ligation undertaken by the parties 
to refrain from the threat or use of 
force against the allies of the other 
party and against other countries; (3) 
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the obligation of the parties to 
enter immediately into urgent con- 
sultation with each other if there is 
`a risk of a nuclear conflict and to 
make every necessary effort to avert 
this risk. These history-making 
documents lay down a solid foun- 
dation for strengthening world 
peace and security. 


DETENTE AND THE POTENTIAL OF 
_ THE UNITED NATIONS 


While my country is attaching 
great importance to its relations 
with the United States, we never 
intended to confine improvement of 
relations to that country alone— 
` however significant the US role 
might be in the contemporary 
world. For stabilizing detente in 
international relations so as to secure 
a crucial turn towards peace it is 
essential that: (1) the number of 
states which would be involved 
in; and would benefit from, such 
detente be radically increased to the 
widest possible extent; and (2) 
detente be made more profound and 
more specific, primarily by com- 
plementing the political detente 
with military detente. 

From this viewpoint, the United 
Nations provides considerable ad- 
ditional opportunities. As far as dis- 
armament issues are concerned, the 
UN was earlier addressed as the 
widest and most representative 
forum. Suffice it to recall, for 
example, the 1959 proposal of the 
Soviet Union on general and 
complete disarmament. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the United 
Nations has already taken specific 
steps promoting, inter alia, wider 
application of the Moscow treaty of 
1963 banning nuclear tests in three 
environments and the treaty on non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
Yet, we believe that this use of the 
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United Nations with regard to 
disarmament has been only the start. 

In the light of detente, new 
horizons open up before the United 
Nations. For this reason, the Soviet 
Union has intensified its efforts for 
disarmament in the United Nations 
in recent years, putting forward pro- 
posals to all states of the world 
on various aspects of limitation 
of armaments, strengthening peace 
and disarmament. I will refer only to 
the latest three sessions of the UN 
General Assembly, during which the 
Soviet Union—in accordance with 
its peace program—brought before 
the organization three far-reaching 
proposals. 


TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY: WORLD 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


The United Nations has yet to 
make use of one of the possibilities 
for promoting peace: the convening 
of a world disarmament conference 
for comprehensive consideration of 
the disarmament issues in their 
entire scope. In 1971 the Soviet 
Union submitted the world-disar- 
mament-conference item for con- 
sideration by the General Assembly 
at its twenty-sixth session. In making 
this proposal, the Soviet Union 
proceeded from the belief that it met 
the interests of the overwhelming 
majority of the world’s population. 

As is known, the idea of convening 
a world disarmament conference 
was suggested by the nonaligned 
countries a decade ago, at their 
second conference in 1964. On 
the initiative of those countries, 
the General Assembly adopted 
Resolution 2030 on this matter at its 
twentieth session in 1965. In this 
resolution the idea to convene a 
world disarmament conference 
was approved, as was the recom- 
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mendation to conduct necessary 
consultations with all countries, 
with a view to establishing a pre- 
paratory committee for convening 
the world disarmament con- 
ference no later than 1967. How- 
ever, the question of convening the 
world disarmament conference then 
faded away. l 

In again bringing this question 
to the twenty-sixth session of the 
General Assembly, the Soviet Union 
proceeded from the conviction that 
the development of events on the 
international arena made desirable 
further intensification of efforts by 
all the countries of the world—both 
nuclear and nonnuclear—to solve 
disarmament problems. It is the 
view of the Soviet government that 
this objective would be met by 
convening the world disarmament 
conference—a forum in which all 
countries of the world, without 
exception, could comprehensively 
consider the disarmament prob- 
lem in its entirety and could try 
to find practical and generally ac- 
ceptable ways for its solution. We 
did, however, attach a special impor- 
tance to securing the participation 
of the states with considerable 
` armed forces and armaments. 

In putting forward this proposal 
the Soviet Union did not expect 
prompt success or immediate results 
in solving such a complex and 
important matter. Nevertheless, the 
consideration of this issue resulted 
in adoption of Resolution 2833, in 
which the General Assembly ap- 
proved the need to consider the 
question of convening, after appro- 
priate preparations, a world disar- 
mament conference open to all 
states. The General Assembly also 
requested that all the states submit 
their opinions and views on issues 
related to the conduct of such a con- 
ference. On this basis it became 
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possible to make the next step at the 
following, twenty-seventh session 
of the General Assembly. In ac- 
cordance with the then adopted 


‘Resolution 2030, the General As- 


sembly established a special 
committee to consider all views 
which the governments expressed 
about convening the conference and 
related: problems. In other words, 
the preparation of the world dis- 
armament conference was moving 
towards actualization. 

It was significant that one nuclear 
power, the United States, pre- 
ferred to abstain—in complete isola- 
tion— from voting on this resolution. 
Another nuclear power, China, after 
voting in favor of the resolution, 
later spared no effort in under- 
mining the special committee; two 
other nuclear powers, Britain and 
France, did not participate in the 
work of the special committee. Yet, 
while the preparation of the world 
disarmament conference could be 
delayed, it was already impossible to 
stop the drive, since the idea 
of convening the conference was 
supported by the overwhelming 
majority of the member states of 
the United Nations. 

The committee for the world dis- 
armament conference was revived as 
a phoenix from the ashes at the 
twenty-eighth session of the General 
Assembly by Resolution 3183. This 
time, the composition of the resolu- 
tion was somewhat enlarged; it 
created conditions for the normali- 
zation of the work of the committee 
and for the commencement of prac- 
tical preparations for the con- 
ference. We do not expect prompt 
progress in the work of the com- 
mittee at this stage, either, for the 
preparation of such a conference 
is a complex and delicate matter. 
However, the Soviet Union— 
together with the majority of the 
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United Nations member states——is 
resolute to proceed with this work; 
as do the other states, we believe 
that the world disarmament con- 
ference is in the interests of the 
overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation of the globe. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY: NONUSE 
OF FORCE 


In developing the initiative to- 
wards strengthening international 
peace and security, the Soviet Union 
put the following item on the agenda 
- of the twenty-seventh session in 
1972: “nonuse of force in inter- 
national relations and permanent 
prohibition of use of nuclear weap- 
ons.” 

First of all, we feel it important to 
secure the assurance that no force 
is used in relations between states. 
How can this be done? So far, no 
way out has been found from a cer- 
tain contradiction: prohibition of 
threat or use of force in relations 
between states has been considered 
separately from banning the most 
formidable type of weapons—that 
is, nuclear weapons. The essence of 
the Soviet proposal in this con- 
nection is that the renunciation of 
any use of force in settling inter- 
national disputes should include the 
employment of nuclear weapons, 
as well as those types of weapons 
which are usually called conven- 
tional. The realistic nature of this 
proposal lies in the fact that, in 
case it is implemented, the security 
of every state would be assured 
on an equal basis—that is, no one 
would gain unilateral advantage at 
someone else’s expense. Further- 
more, the Soviet Union proposed to 
formulate the renunciation of any 
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use of force, including use of nuclear 
weapons, in such a way that no state 
could evade its strict observance. 

For this purpose the USSR 
brought before the General Assem- 
bly a concrete proposal which sug- 
gested: (1) that the General Assem- 
by solemnly declare, on behalf of 
the UN member states, their re- 
nunciation of both the threat and the 
use of force in international relations 
and the permanent prohibition of the 
use of nuclear weapons; and (2) 
that the Security Council take ap- , 
propriate measures to give a bind- 
ing force to the declaration of the 
General Assembly. The proposals by 
the Soviet Union in no way pre- 
judiced the right of a state for 
self-defense against aggression. 
Their adoption would, however, 
create more favorable conditions for 
halting the arms race and achieving 
disarmament. 

On the basis of the Soviet pro- 
posal, twenty-three states—includ- 
ing representatives of all five re- 
gional groups of the UN member 
states—submitted the relevant 
final draft resolution. This draft was 
adopted by a majority of votes as 
Resolution 2936. The results of 
voting upon this resolution were 
very significant. Negative votes 
against this resolution were cast 
by the Republic of South Africa 
and Portugal—-thus obviously trying 
to reserve a possibility to use force 
against African peoples and coun- 
tries. Votes against this resolution 
were also cast by China and Albania. 
Such voting by China was not un- 
expected, because reliance on the 
use of force underlies China’s 
foreign policy. There are those, per- 
haps, who believe that China’s 
liking for the use of force can 
be turned against only her imme- 
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diate neighbors; however, such 
hopes are already proving to be 
short-sighted. 

The analysis of the states abstain- 
ing from voting on this resolution 
is no less significant. Israel refused 
to approve this resolution, while an 
overwhelming majority of seventeen 
Arab countries voted for it; only 


“two Arab countries—Tunisia and 


-~ 


Morocco—abstained. It is also very 
symptomatic that all members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO), including the 
United States—and excluding Por- 
tugal, which explicitly voted 
against—refused to support Resolu- 
tion 2936. On the other hand, 
socialist ‘countries, including the 
USSR, voted in favor of the resolu- 


-tion. The conclusion to be derived 


from this voting is clear. Unfor- 
tunately, there are still a number 
of countries, including countries of 
the NATO military bloc, which do 


“not like the idea of renunciating 


the use of force in international 
relations and of permanently pro- 
hibiting the use of nuclear weapons. 

The adoption of Resolution 2936 
does not exhaust the duties of the 
United Nations in this respect. It is 
well known that this -resolution 
recommended that the Security 
Council take, as soon as possible, 
appropriate steps for the full im- 
plementation of the solemn dec- 
laration of the General Assembly on 


the renunciation of the use of force . 


and the permanent prohibition of 
the use of nuclear weapons. There- 
fore, the task of the Security Coun- 


- cil is to take action which would give 


a binding force to the renunciation 
of the use of force in international 
relations and the permanent pro- 
hibition of the use of nuclear 
weapons. The Soviet Union has 


og 


done, and will continue to do, its best 
to ensure that the Security Council 
adopts a positive decision with 
regard to this matter. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY: THE 
REDUCTION OF MILITARY 

BUDGETS 


‘In 1973 the Soviet Union 
brought before the twenty-eighth 
session of the General Assembly the 
question of: “reduction of the mili- 
tary budgets of the States permanent 
members of the Security Council by 
10 percent and utilization of part 
of the funds thus saved to provide 
assistance to developing countries.” 
What were the motives of the Soviet 
Union for bringing this proposal 
before the United Nations? First of 
all, the USSR proceeded from the 
same necessity to consolidate politi- 
cal detente in interstate relations by 


supplementing it with military 


detente. The realization of the 
Soviet proposal would provide an 
opportunity to tum considerable 
funds from the arms race to peaceful 
economic development. Finally, the: 
realization of the Soviet proposal 
would enable a wide range of states, 
including developing countries, to 
enjoy the benefits of detente in inter- 
national relations. 

The proposal of the USSR to 
reduce military budgets was pri- 
marily focused on five states— 
that is, the permanent members of 
the Security Council. It is quite 
understood that “The Big Five” con- 
sists of the militarily largest states 
with the greatest military expendi- 
tures. The proposal of the USSR was 
based on regard for the interest: 
of equal security of all five perma- 
nent members of the Security 
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Council, because it provided for 
the reduction of their military 
budgets for 1973 by an equal por- 
tion—-10 percent. According to 
the proposal of the USSR, the utiliza- 
tion of part of the funds thus saved 
to provide assistance to develop- 
ing countries would also have a prac- 
tical character. The USSR specifi- 
cally suggested that 10 percent of the 
funds saved by reducing military 
_ budgets be used for these purposes. 
We also proposed to set up a General 
Assembly special committee on the 
distribution of the funds released as 
a result of the reduction of military 
budgets. These funds would supple- 
ment the assistance already pro- 
vided to such countries through 
existing channels. 

Unfortunately, Western states 
opposed the Soviet proposal. Sir 
Alec Douglas Home—foreign sec- 
retary of the United Kingdom’s con- 
servative government— foretold 
that this proposal would result in 
failure, saying that fifteen years 
‘before—in 1958—a similar pro- 
posal of the USSR had not been 
approved by the General Assembly. 
Our answer to his statement was 
that while the resolution had not 
been approved in the past, the 
situation had changed since then. 
Life itself has shown that the 
Soviet Union was right. The pro- 
posal we made was approved by the 
General Assembly as Resolution 
3093 A. Yet, again, the same coun- 
tries turned out to be either explicit 
or tacit opponents of our last pro- 
posal. China and Albania voted 
against the reduction of military 
budgets, while member countries 
of NATO—including the United 
States--~abstained. 


SOME REFLECTIONS 


Thus, during the last three 
sessions of the General Assembly 
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the Soviet Union brought before the 
United Nations a number of key pro- 
posals for the solution of problems 
of disarmament and other relevant 
questions. It is difficult to believe 
that serious-minded men in the West 
could view them as propaganda 
motions. While bringing these ques- 
tions before the United Nations, 
my country is fully convinced of 
the correctness of the course 
towards the widest possible geo- 
graphical spreading of the trend 
towards the limiting of the arms 
race. Unfortunately, the negative 
attitude of the United States and 
other Western powers towards these 
questions brings one to the con- 
clusion that they do not share this 
approach, but that they favor the 
geographical limitation of this pro- 
cess. This is one of the objective con- 
tradictions of contemporary inter- 
national life. 

Another contradiction is that the 
Soviet Union, on one side, is ready 
to go further and further in the 
practical reduction of armaments. 
Our support for disarmament is 
demonstrated, for example, by our 
proposal for the reduction of mili- 
tary budgets of the permanent 
members of the Security Council. 
The United States and other 
Western powers, on the other side, | 
are not ready for it. After the 
adoption of the convention banning 
bacteriological weapons, the United 
States seemed to have lost the taste 
for other practical steps in the field 
of disarmament. For example, the 
United States does not care for any 
agreement banning the production 
of chemical weapons and providing 
for the destruction of stockpiles 
of chemical weapons. Moreover, 
the United States has not ratified 
even the 1925 Geneva Protocol— 
which next year will be half a 
century old—banning the use of 
chemical weapons. Thus, the United 
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States still considers it desirable 
to limit the disarmament process 
in its substance. 

You are, probably, more aware 
of the factors which motivate this 
position. However, one cannot but 
pay attention to certain articles in 
the American press which develop 
a rather curious theory. As this 
theory goes, the United States could 
not sophisticate the most modern 
weaponry during the war in 
Vietnam; thus, after the end of this 
war, enormous funds should go to 
improving weaponry. On the whole, 
an impression is created that a mili- 
tary-industrial complex—as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower once called it— 
has its own stable, if not perpetual, 
interests and that this complex 
should be fed regardless of any other 
considerations. So, when one 
direction of arms production is 
exhausted or when one door is 
closed, another door to open is 
sought. 

Where can all this lead? The 
curbing of the arms race and re- 
duction of armaments covering only 
several countries cannot but have its 
own limits. It is impossible to 
imagine a situation in which some 
countries infinitely reduce and limit 
their armaments while others ac- 
celerate the arms race. Also, an arms 
limitation which barely scratches 
the tip of an iceberg of enormous 
stockpiles of weaponry and still 
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makes it possible to repeatedly re- 
place outdated armaments by new 
ones does not lead to a stable 
peace. The continuation of this situa- 
tion brings about the danger of anew 
and unprecedented spiral in the 
arms race. As Mr. Dent— United 
States secretary of commerce— put 
it it the other day, a new spiral 
in the arms race would cost the 
United States $100 billion an- 
nually, in addition to the more than 
$80 billion which are spent at 
present. All that has been said makes 
one doubt whether the present-day 
position of the United States in the 
United Nations and in the contem- 
porary world with regard to both the 
limitation of the arms race and dis- 
armament is far-seeing and realistic. 
The Soviet Union considers the 
contemporary detente in the world 
arena not as a fleeting moment, but 
as a possible turning point. How- 
ever, it cannot be reached if enor- 
mous arsenals of the means of mass 
destruction are preserved and re- 
plenished with more and more 
dangerous weapons. If all the 
states are interested in the con- 
solidation of detente, then substan- 
tial arms reduction and actual dis- 
armament should become the pivot 
of detente and the guarantee of its 
irreversibility. These issues should 
be in the USA-USSR agenda not only 
for communication, but in the USA- 
USSR agenda for cooperation. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: This is, of course, in no sense 
a debate, but would Dr. Ovinnikov 
like to comment on anything that 
Dr. Shulman had said? 


A: First of all, I would like to 
say that I share the constructive 
approach of Dr. Shulman to the 
program of disarmament. It 


seems to me that a positive aspect, 
in itself, is the serious attitude of 
both our countries that somehow, 
at a certain stage, there will be 
an end to this mad armaments race. 
The reason for such a policy is, 
of course, that there is no alternative. 

My second thought is that I'm 
sorry Professor Shulman somehow 
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misconstrued my presentation. My 
, point was that Americans have been 
continuously misinformed about the 
causes for our involvement in the 
arms race. I simply wanted to 
present the psychology of our 
motive. Moreover, it’s very difficult 
to make a final judgment of who 
is right and who is wrong in a 
dispute. Thus, my point was that the 
majority of the countries in the 
world should somehow be 
judges. 

For this reason, the Soviet Union 
brought these questions to the 
United Nations. While one could 
view this as merely propaganda, 
the UN has adopted our proposals. 
Could the majority of countries be 
considered fools? I think there must 
be a better explanation. They can 
make their own judgments; they 
can see their own interests. 

The whole purpose of our in- 
~ troducing proposals connected with 
disarmament at the three sessions 
of the General Assembly was, and is, 
our interest in spreading this trend 
throughout the globe. The United 
States will profit from such a world- 
wide process, as will the Soviet 
Union. 


Q: Dr. Ovinnikov-has spoken very 
forcefully about Russia’s desire to 
reduce armaments. However, as 
the old saying goes, actions speak 
louder than words. Why is the Soviet 
Union in the process of increasing, 
to a large extent, their naval forces 
while the United States is sub- 

- stantially reducing theirs? 


A: I do agree with you completely 
on the point that deeds are much 
more important than words. Thus, 
about deeds: on December 14, 1973, 
the Soviet Union reduced its mili- 
tary budget by 250 million rubles— 
which is more than $300 million. 
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I. think you know what the trend - 
is as far as the United States mili- 
tary budget is concerned. 

About the Soviet fleet: you ask 
why the Russians are sending war- 
ships to this or that point in the 
world. We have our interests— 
which I think are legitimate—all 
over the world; we have our friends 
all over the world. Take, for ex- 
ample, such a case: in 1971, when 
Bangladesh history was developing, 
one fleet was sent to that area. 
You can judge whether our inten- 
tions were friendly or unfriendly. 
The Soviet fleet isn’t sent to any 
country where there is a kind of 
internal revolt or civil strife. 


Q: There has been some recent 
writing in this country, as well as 
in Europe, on the topic of nonviolent 
national defense. A recent example 
is Professor Gene Sharp’s The Poli- 
tics of Nonviolent Action. I wonder 
if Dr. Ovinnikov can tell us whether , 
there has been any consideration— 
which, granted, is in only the very 
early stage of exploration—of this 
topic within Soviet circles. Has any 
consideration been given to the idea 
of adapting the so-called Ghandian 
peaceful techniques— which would 
involve doing away with military 
arms—to national defense? I think 
we all agree with the need to 
abolish arms; yet, people do need 
to feel there is a defense tech- 
nique available to them. 


A: While, frankly, I haven’t read 
the book, I'll try to answer your ques- 
tion. I believe I understand, by im- 
plication, the gist of this theory 
of nonviolent defense. However, it is 
only on the basis of my under- 
standing of the theory that I can 
comment. . 

It: seems unrealistic to me to 
speak in terms of a nonviolent 
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defense for a state in the present 
world. As soon as major political 
conflicts develop between any two 
countries, there is always a risk 
that this conflict will inevitably 
develop into a military confronta- 
tion. So, I for one do not believe 
in a theory of nonviolent defense 
of states. Our point is that in the 
present world armaments do exist 
and that all the countries of the world 
should somehow do away with 


them. 


Q: Dr. Ovinnikov called for 
United States participation in the 
chemical warfare treaty. I think his 
point was well taken. Yet, even 
when such treaties are ratified, 
the question of how to con- 
trol perhaps well-intentioned mili- 
tary leaders who attempt to violate 
these agreements still remains. 
I say this in view of actual violations, 
by both the US and the USSR, 
currently justified in the name of “re- 
search,” 

To put the question in another 
way, how can the political leader- 
ship of the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics effectively con- 
trol their own military to make it 
comply with ratified treaties? 
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A: A very simple reply to this 
question can be offered, We can con- 
trol our military, as evidenced by 
the fact that they were not the 
first, but the second, to create an 
atomic bomb; they were the 
second, not the first, to create the 
hydrogen bomb. So, they have been 
controlled, and they are being con- 
trolled. They do not display any 
initiative in the international arena. 


Q: Dr. Ovinnikov advanced the 
thesis that while there was a dis- 
parity in military power between the 


_ United States and the Soviet Union, 


the risks of war were greater and 
that once there was parity in mili- 
tary power, the risks of war were 
reduced. In view of his advancing 
the theory, I wonder if he could 
apply it to relations between the 
Soviet Union and China. Does 
he think the chances for war would 
be-reduced if China had parity? 


A: As is widely known, the 
Chinese are lagging seriously in the 
arms face. We are confident that 
before they reach our level the 
relationships between our two coun- 
tries will be restored. 
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ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 


HE operative word in the title 

of this paper -is the article 
a—that is, “A View from the USA.” 
Any resemblance between what I 
have to say and the official view 
of the United States government 
will be purely coincidental. 

It was with great sadness that I 
listened to Dr. Ovinnikov. I felt 
that the situation may not have 
changed as much as we had hoped. 
It seems to me that the subject 
of arms control can be addressed 
at several levels. One can try to 

address the present problem and try 
to resolve the misunderstandings; 
or one can go back over the events 
of the past, over the origins of the 
Cold War, the intervention, the rise 
of Fascism and its various explana- 
tions, as Dr. Ovinnikov has done. 
I think the net effect of such an 
approach is not very productive. 
I do not think it serves the inter- 
ests of the USA-USSR agenda for 
communication—which is the title 
of our discussions—to approach a 
subject as serious as this in propa- 
gandistic terms. However, my inten- 
tion is not to enter into a debate. 

Moreover, I do not feel that either 
country—the Soviet Union or the 
United States—is in a position to 
wrap itself in the cloak of self- 
righteousness. There is blame 
enough for both countries in the his- 
tory of these sad, even tragic, 
negotiations. If we are to make 
progress, I think we have to ap- 
proach these issues with honesty, 
understanding and self-criticism. 

What is at stake here is nothing 
less than the question of peace or 
war. The main objective of the rocky 
road to coexistence is here in this 
subject. At the present we find our- 
selves in the first phase of a limited 
detente, of which the central and 
most urgent aspect is to reduce the 
danger of nuclear war. 
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CAUSES OF CONTINUED STRATEGIC 
ARMS COMPETITION 


While the interests of the Soviet 
Union and the United States are in 
many respects competitive, as we 
have seen illustrated, they do over- 
lap in one important respect: 
namely, the avoidance of nuclear 
war. Rationally, the logic for limiting 
the strategic military competition is 
compelling; there can be no ad- 
vantage for either country in an un- 
regulated competition in nuclear 
weapons. There can be no doubt 
that both countries—and the rest 
of the world— would be more secure 
if the level of Soviet and American 
strategic weapons were half of what 
it now is. 

Yet, the fact is that despite the 
strategic arms limitation talks 
(SALT), competition in strategic 
weapons continues and may even be 
exacerbated by these negotiations. 
Why is this so? What I propose 
to do is to suggest what seem to me 
to be some of the present difficulties 
we have in understanding each other 
and in understanding the problem. 


Complacency 


I think the first problem we have 
is that there exists a false sense 
of complacency about the danger of 
war. We have grown accustomed to 
living with nuclear weapons, and be- 
cause their scale of destructiveness 
is so difficult to comprehend, we 
find the thought of general war in- 
conceivable. However, there are 
reasons, it seems to me, that this 
general complacency is not justified. 
In fact, the possibility of nuclear 
war is such that it ought to be 
in the forefront of our consciousness 
and of our efforts. 

We are in a period in which the 
prospect of the spread of nuclear 
weapons to other countries, and 
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even to groups of people, is still 
a real possibility which, further- 
more, has not been sufficiently ad- 
dressed. We face the possibility of 
unauthorized use of weapons. We 
have to take account of the pos- 
sibility that local conflicts may easily 
escalate into a general war, without 
either the United States or the Soviet 
Union wishing this to happen. 


Spread of conventional weapons 


We see in this period the blurring 
of the line between so-called con- 
ventional and nuclear weapons and 
the elimination of some of the in- 
hibitions in the use of, or at least 
in the deployment of, tactical nu- 
clear weapons. We see about us 
the increased danger of war in- 
volving conventional weapons. 
There is a widespread unregulated 
sale and transfer of conventional 
weapons, the development of 
greater mobility and fire power of 
these weapons and the existence 


of many situations of political in-: 


stability around the world which 
may lead to conventional military 
involvement. 

We see technological innovations 
coming on the scene which have 
the effect of increasing the instabil- 
ity of the present nuclear balance. 
At the same time, the best we have 
been able to develop so far for the 
preservation of peace is a balance 
of mutual deterrence which rests 
upon the assumption, or perhaps 
the hope, of rationality on the part 
of decision makers. Yet, we live in 
a century which has amply demon- 
strated how little we can safely 
repose our confidence in the ra- 
tionality of nations or in the leaders 
of nations. 


Lack of communication 


Some of the difficulties arise from 
problems of communication, of per- 
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ception, of misunderstanding. This 
is, perhaps, a particularly fortuitous 
moment in which to be addressing 
this problem. In my view, we now 
face a fateful moment in SALT, 
in the effort to reach the next stage 
of strategic arms limitation agree- 
ments, because of these difficulties 
of perception and misunderstand- 
ing. Deployment decisions to be 
taken by the United States and the 
Soviet Union in the next few months 
will determine whether there will 
be a stabilization in the strategic 
competition or another round of 
higher competition in weapons— 
which will be ever more complex, 
more costly, more unstable and more 
productive of tensions. 


Technological complexity 


We have difficulties which simply 
grow out of the complexity of the 
problem of knowing how to define 
what a military equilibrium means; 
for, the two countries have differ- 
ent kinds of weapons and dif- 
ferent geographical situations. It is 
difficult for us to know what equal 
security means, what parity means, 
in concrete terms. This difficulty is - 
illustrated in the present stage of 
the negotiations. Although both 
countries have a genuine interest, 
I think, in limiting the widespread 
deployment of multiple warhead 
missiles, the United States in these 
negotiations finds itself concerned 
about the total weight and -the 
number of Soviet launchers, while 
the Soviet Union is concerned about 
the number of United States war- 
heads. It has been difficult to find 
a common ground between these 
two sets. of apprehensions in order 
to define what an equilibrium means 
in practice. 


Political and ideological pressures 


There are also differences in 
strategic doctrines between the two 
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countries. The official American 
doctrine has tended to emphasize 
the notion of deterrence, although 
in practice it has sought to hedge 
against the possibility that deter- 
rence might break down. The Soviet 
Union has not made the same dis- 
tinction in its writings. The result 
of this unclarity between the two 
countries in defining the basis upon 
which their military postures are 
built has been a movement, within 
the last few years, away from a 
reasonably stable and moderate 
level of deterrence. We have 
reached the point at which both 
countries are, in the jargon of the 
trade, acquiring war-fighting cap- 
abilities —that is, more diversified 
arsenals on both sides. 

There are, moreover, uncertain- 
ties about the intentions of the other 
side. There is, of course, the residual 
mistrust—based on years of ag- 
gravated, hostile relations—which 
will take a long time to dispell. 
In part, the persistence of this 
residual mistrust is based updn lack 
of information. Given the need to 
plan many years in advance, because 
the complexity of weapons imposes 
what is called a long lead time—that 
is, perhaps five, seven, ten years 
between the design of weapons 
and their availability—the tendency 
has been for planners to operate 
on the basis of their most pru- 
dential assumptions. Most pruden- 
tial means, in practice, an assump- 
tion that the other side would do 
the utmost of which it is’ capable. 
‘This excess of prudence may do us 
in. It has provided a dynamism 
for thé arms competition, and it 
has resulted in the paradox that the 
‘more both countries have armed, 
the less secure we have become. 

The negotiating process itself has 
_ become an exacerbating factor. In 
preparing and strengthening their 
positions for the bargaining negotia- 
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tions, both countries have under- 
taken actions which have had the 
consequence of stimulating the 
military competition. 

Also, in the thinking of both 
sides there is a concern about the 
political effects of weapons; this 
issue is still unclarified. That is, 
although we have told ourselves 
that there is no military advantage 
in striving for superiority in strategic 
weapons, there has remained the 
unclarity of whether there may be 
political advantage in the disparity 
of arsenals between the two coun- 
tries. Indeed, at times statesmen 
appear.to be making an effort to 
draw some political advantage from 
a presumed superiority in one 
category of weapons or another. 
This has also created difficulty in 
the attempts to stabilize this phase 
of our relationship. 


Research and development 
programs 


One needs to add to this catalogue 
some of the technical factors in- 
volved. There is the tug of new 
technology. The ‘uncertainty about 
potential breakthroughs has led each 
side to hedge against these pos- 
sibilities by instituting very large 
research and development pro- 
grams. These programs develop 
their own momentum. Once the 
weapon system is developed and 
made available, it then becomes 
quite -difficult to argue against its 
entry into the arsenals of the two 
countries. This new and ever more 
complex technology makes it in- 
creasingly difficult for the civilian 
political leadership to know how to 
make decisions, to choose from 
among conflicting technical ad- 
visers, to keep control over the pro- 
cess and to exert a common sense 
judgment in the midst of these 
increasingly complex technical 
negotiations. 
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Some of the new technology now 
making its appearance has the effect 
-of increasing the instability of a nu- 
clear balance. The developments of 
the last few years in accuracy, in 
multiple‘ warheads and in other 
areas have once again been stimu- 
lating anxieties about the possibil- 
ity of a first strike by either country 
against the other. Although it seems 
apparent that an effective disabling 
first strike is not a feasible action 
by either country, ambiguous ac- 
tions on the part of either country 
give rise to these apprehensions 
and serve to stimulate military 
programs. | 


Internal tensions 


I think we must realize that in 
these negotiations there are really 
three sets of ongoing negotiations. 
There are those between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. There 
are also negotiations which are 
taking place within each country — 
that is, within the United States and 


within the Soviet Union. Within’ 


each country there is an interplay 
of pressures between institutional 
groups which have different inter- 
ests with regard to security prob- 
lems. There are strong pressures 
which come from those who have 
responsibility to their governments 
for professional military services, 
but who come to represent, instead, 
the parochial interest of the various 
services; I think that this is true 
for both countries. The political 
leadership will have the problem 
of exerting an overarching political 
judgment over these parochial inter- 
ests and of defining the real security 
interests of their respective coun- 
tries. 

There are, I believe, unresolved 
differences within each of the coun- 
tries in understanding their own 
real security interests under modern 
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conditions. There has been a per- 
sistence of anachronistic views on 
the real meaning of security and 
of the tendency to try to achieve 
it by piling on ever more weapons. 
It ought to be clear to us that, 
given the nature of modern weap- 
ons, security cannot be achieved 
by the pursuit of superiority by 
either side and that the interests 
of both countries would be served 
by the achievement of a stable 
equilibrium at moderate levels 
through negotiations. This implies 
an integration of arms control con-. 
siderations into the defense policies 
of both countries. 

In the case of the United States, 
the technical brilliance of United 
States strategic planning has not 
been matched by equal common 
sense in the political realm. There 
has been a false reliance on the 
games that strategists play, on a 
specious precision of misapplied 
mathematics which—however logi- 
cal within the finite, but insane, 
world of nuclear strategy—takes 
leave of sanity and common sense 
in relation to the world as a whole. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, 
the articulation of strategic notions 
is largely in the hands of the pro- 
fessional military services. There is 
relatively little public discussion 
and debate to be observed regard- 
ing alternative policies. This ob- 
scurity about the development of 
Soviet thinking and the extreme 
secrecy with which these matters 
are developed has been, as I have 
suggested, a factor in exacerbating 
the arms competition. I believe it 
to be true that if the Soviet minister 
of defense were to publish‘a posture 
statement similar to that published 
by the United States secretary of 
defense, it would help greatly to 
remove some uncertainties regard- 
ing Soviet intentions. 
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THE AGENDA FOR FUTURE 
LIMITATION OF STRATEGIC 
ARMS 


This leads me to a few con- 
clusions, in the form of some recom- 
mendations. I think we—and by we 
I do not mean the professionals, 
but the concerned public—need to 
seek a more enlightened under- 
standing of our respective security 
interests under present conditions. 
I think that understanding will lead 
us to the acceptance of two prin- 
ciples: (1) thata military equilibrium 
is necessary for international stabil- 
ity; (2) that the optimum security 
interest of both countries would be 
served by having that equilibrium 
at as stable and as moderate a level 
as can be made possible through 
negotiations. 

This will require, on the part of 
both countries, a top level political 
commitment, expressing an over- 
arching judgment over the parochial 
interests—particularly those of the 
military pressures in our respective 
countries—to move in the direction 
of a stable, moderate level equilib- 
rium. This will also require a 
radical acceleration of the SALT 
process, which is moving at such a 
pace that it is not able to keep 
up with the increasing development 
and deployment of new weapons. 

In the present development of 
what I earlier called the first stage 
of a limited detente—which in- 
volves multiple levels of interac- 
tion between the two countries— 
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we ought to recognize our interests 
in the stabilization of the strategic 
competition as a semiindependent 
aspect of the total relationship. That 
is to say, the mutual interests of the 
two countries should require stabil- 
izing the military competition, what- 
ever the level of political competi- 
tion between the two countries. 

I think we also need something 
which might be called CALT—that 
is, conventional arms limitation 
talks—at the highest level. Although, 
obviously, the destructiveness of 
strategic weapons makes them a 
problem of great urgency, there is 
also great urgency in the imminent 
possibility of conflict arising through 
the increasing capabilities of the two 
countries in conventional weapons. 
The situation may be further exacer- 
bated if local areas of great in- 
stability draw us against our will, 
against our judgment, into a con- 
flict which can begin at the con- 
ventional level and may not be sub- 
ject to any nation’s control. 

Finally, as part of this agenda 
of communication we need to de- 
velop public interest and public 
understanding. We need to develop 
a public constituency for this set 
of problems—despite their com- 
plexity and the sharp, effective pres- 
sures ofthe involved interest groups. 
The crisis can be offset only if people 
take the trouble to study, to learn 
and to seek to understand the prob- 
lems and, then, to make their voices 


heard. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Dr. Shulman, I admit that the 
Soviet speaker’s speech was more 
propagandistic than I had hoped. 
However, all the charges which he 
raises can’t simply be dismissed as 


propaganda. One hundred nations 
in the General Assembly expressed 
desire for a world disarmament con- 
ference. Presumably, they don’t all 
want it for the purpose of scoring 
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propaganda points against the 
United States. Similarly, with the 
Geneva protocol of 1925: it is a 
fact that the United States has not 
agreed to ban gas warfare, for ex- 
ample. These issues should be ad- 
dressed, I think. Could you try to 
do that in a few minutes? 


A: DR. SHULMAN: As I say, I 
do not speak as a representative 
of the United States government. 
However, it happens that on the 
first question posed—that is, the 
one about a world disarmament 
conference-——I agree with the posi- 
tion of United States government. 
I do not think that the proposal 
is constructive. I think it is one 
way of evading serious discussion on 
these matters. My impression is— 
particularly in regard to the control 
of strategic weapons—that the ur- 
gent business now is primarily bi- 
lateral, at least in the first instance. 
There is immediately before us a 
requirement for the United States 
and the Soviet Union to address 
themselves to the matters on the 
table in SALT and to resolve them. 

There are some questions which 
do involve other countries. For ex- 
ample, the questions of European- 
based forces are properly discussed 
in the forum of the mutual balanced 
force reduction discussions. The 
questions involving nuclear pro- 
liferation do, of course, involve those 
nations which are potential nuclear 
' powers. 

Yet, I think the results of a world 
disarmament conference would, un- 
fortunately, be predictable. It seems 
to me we've had too much of that 
kind of futile discussion. That is 
not the way to make progress, in 
my judgment. 

Now, on the second issue, how- 
_ ever, I disagree with the position 
of the United States government. 
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I do think we ought to have signed 


the protocol. I hope we will do so. 


Q: This is not merely an agenda 
for communication between Amer- 
ican academics and Soviet aca- 
demics, or else we could all lean 
back and enjoy it. It is a dialogue 
between American academics and 
representatives of the Soviet state— 
a very serious matter, indeed. It 
is most dangerous for Soviet repre- 
sentatives to misunderstand the 
American people. It’s a danger, I 
think, to our peace. For example, 
Harry Schwartz earlier said that 
since the American people are so 
demoralized, they would not react 
if the Soviet Union intervened in 
the Middle East or elsewhere in 
the globe. I think that’s a dangerous 
idea to tell the Soviet representa- 
tives. Furthermore, I don’t think it’s 
true. I just hope someone will 
straighten out the Soviet rep- 


‘resentative. 


A: We have seen in this country 
—largely, I think, as a result of the 
Vietnam experience—the contend- 
ing of two trends in public opinion. 
One is the continuation of rather 
strong military pressures—which I 
have noted—which I think are not 
peculiar to the United States. The 
other is a very strong feeling of 
revulsion against military matters 
altogether, against the military 
buildup and against the large mili- 
tary budget. 

My impression is that, to some ex- 
tent, the Middle East war put a punc- 
tuation mark at the end of the im- 
mediate post-Vietnam-war phase of 
American policy. I think it had the 
effect of bringing home to many 
people the importance of a military ` 
equilibrium as a basis for interna- 
tional stability. 
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I believe it to be true, therefore, 
that the American people would in- 
deed support the maintenance of the 
military equilibrium at whatever 
level is required. This is embodied 
in the secretary of defense’s posture 
statement, in which he said: “We 
- hope that it will be possible to level 
off at present levels. If, however, the 
Soviet Union, in the deployment 
decisions it faces in the period 
ahead, should increase its deploy- 
ments in a way that we regard as 
destabilizing, we will keep pace 
with it.” My reading of the present 
American political temper is that this 
would be the reaction of the Ameri- 
can people. 


A (Ovinnikov): My first remark 
is to question what is so bad if 
Soviet representatives speak here? 
What's so bad if their counterparts 


are professors? I happen to be a doc- 


tor, too. Could it be interpreted that 
I was given this degree by the 
Soviet government specially for this 
particular occasion? 

My second point is a more serious 
one. I see that the man who asked 
the question—or, rather, who de- 
livered a kind of presentation— 
seems irritated that we, the Soviets, 
are somehow suspicious. You tell us 
all the time that you are suspicious 
of us. We have our reasons for sus- 
picion, too. This is the situation. 
So, let’s step by step remove these 
mutual suspicions. Also, please do 
not substitute the phases I put 
forward for your own phases, as if 
I castigated the American people. 
This is not a matter for serious 
discussion. 


Q: It is evident that the nations of 
the world have armed, and continue 
to arm today, in search of security. 
According to the reports I have seen, 
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the United States has spent $1 tril- 
lion, 300 billion for armaments since 
the Second World War. We have 
built hundreds of military and air 
bases around the world. Can you 
say that we are more secure today 
than we were twenty-five years ago? 


A: The answer is clearly: no, we 
are not. And I’m very much in sym- 
pathy with the sentiments implied 
and expressed in your question. 

It’s clear, I think, that we have 
been guided by what I feel are 
anachronistic conceptions of secur- 
ity. Perhaps, we have sought to build 
upon the old frontier traditions, 
when security rested in the six- 
shooter on one’s hip. This feeling 
was strengthened over many years 
when this country had superiority 
in nuclear weapons. We may now 
be in a period of psychological ad- 
justment, at which point we must 
learn what parity means and what 
a military equilibrium means. I do 
not underestimate the difficulty of- 
our absorption of that notion as:a 
people and as a government. How- 
ever, I must say that the process of 
negotiation has not made it any 
easier to find concrete solutions 
to these problems. | 

To attempt to answer the question 
of who has the greatest blame, I don’t 
know the answer. As I said, I think 
all governments now share responsi- 
bility for the situation, including the 
two leading powers in the world. We 
must do what we can in this country, 
and we must hope that we will find 
responsiveness in the Soviet Union. 
I don’t think it is profitable to assess 
who is more to blame. 


Q: Some young people today are 
saying that they believe the non- 
violent approach, rather than wars, 
should be used in international rela- ` 
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tions. Theories have been advanced 
that war is not an instinct, but a 
learned way of responding and that 
peaceful methods of responding can 
also be learned. If this nonviolent 
approach can be learned, how can 
we best apply it to achieve peace? 
It seems to me that there are peace- 
loving people among the population 
of all nations. 


A: -There have been, as probably 
many of you know, many interesting 
studies of the very tormenting ques- 
tion of whether war is rooted in 
human nature, whether it’s related to 
an instinctual drive of man toward 
conflict, toward hostility, toward ag- 
gression. Those studies have not 
been altogether conclusive. Further- 
more, the question is ever more com- 
plicated by the development of wea- 
pons which remove war-making 
activities from the direct combat 
involvement of the individual. The 
remoteness, for example, of a pilot 
from the people who are the victims 
of his bombs is such as to create a 
' separation between the act in war- 
fare and the immediate physical 
consequences of it. It’s quite pos- 
sible for a bomber pilot or a bomba- 
dier to discharge his weapons with- 
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out any feelings of aggression what- 
soever—especially in an age of 
missiles when the remoteness of the . 
target from the individual tends to 
dehumanize the process, as well. 
Indeed, this is one of the dangers: 
the means of warfare become sep- 
arated; they become too profes- 
sionalized. 

In fact, what we find as we grapple 
with the question of arms limitation 
and control in an effort to reduce 
the danger of war is a world in- 
creasingly involved not so much 
with the bellicosity of individuals, 
but rather with the complex prob- 
lems in the behavior of large bu- 
reaucracies and large organizations 
whose dynamics we very little un- 
derstand. This situation presents 
quite different problems from those 
posed by controlling war at a time 
when war meant essentially indi- 
vidual combat and the expression of 
individual aggressiveness. 

I think it is true, as the speaker 
said, that the people of this country 
and the people of the Soviet Union 
are certainly not disposed towards 
war. Our problem is how to translate 
that sentiment in such a way that 
governments respond to the same 
sentiment. 


The Exchange of People and Ideas 
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Soviet life and culture. The majority of Soviet participants are 
in scientific and technical fields. For both sides the exchanges 
provide the less tangible benefits of mutual understanding 
which can come only from personal involvement and 
exposure. There are, however, various obstacles to maintain- 
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HAT are the -prospects for 
Soviet-American coopera- 
tion in education, research and 
scholarship? Hopes for such part- 
nership are so identified with the 
recent move towards detente that 
many are surprised to learn that our 
exchanges of scholars have already 
been going on for seventeen years. 
In lean times that small, but steady, 
flow. of professors and researchers 
was often the only sustained, inten- 
sive contact between Soviet and 
American life; in good times it will 
continue to be the most important 
channel for the exchange of people 
and ideas. The lessons learned 
from this mutual experience are 
instructive and should help us to 
shape and to expand our future rela- 
tionship. 

The principal United States ex- 
changes are conducted by the Inter- 
national Research and Exchanges 
‘Board (IREX) with the USSR 
Ministry of Higher and Specialized 
Secondary Education and with the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. Each 
year they currently involve some 
one. hundred young Soviet and 
American researchers in all fields, 
about fifty senior scholars and al- 
most seventy teachers of the Rus- 
sian or English languages. There is 
also a long-standing exchange of 
scientists between the United 
States National Academy of Sci- 
ences and the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. Recently, a few small 
exchanges administered by various 
government bureaus or agencies 
have been instituted in specific 
areas of cooperation, such as trans- 
portation, environmental quality 
and medicine; a number of special 
projects in “big science” and in 
space ‘exploration are planned or 
are underway. 

All of these new efforts can be 
expected to have significant and 
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beneficial- effects on the larger 
Soviet-American relationship. How- 
ever, I focus here on the long term 
exchanges of individuals—that is, 
those lasting for an academic 
semester or more—for this is the 
area in which interaction is most 
significant and in which there are 
the best possibilities for serious 
communication on the complex is- 
sues of Soviet-American coopera- 
tion. . ) 


LONG TERM EXCHANGES 
OF INDIVIDUALS 


Although the exchanges have 
been hampered from the beginning 
by some very serious limitations 
and shortcomings—to which I shall 
return—they have already made 
substantial contributions. It would 
be worth mentioning some of the 
important ‘ones before turning to 
the question of a future agenda. 

For the United States the ex- 
changes provide indispensible ac- 
cess for hundreds of scholarly 
specialists who conduct research on 
Russian and Soviet life and culture. 
Their work is immeasurably en- 
riched by their access to original 
sources, by direct consultation and 
collaboration with Soviet col- 
leagues and by living and par- 
ticipating in the culture which they 
are studying. In turn, their students 
share in this enriched experience, 
and the public at large benefits 


from the growing fund of accurate 


and sensitive interpretations of a 
society with which American in- 
terests are, for better or for worse, 
increasingly intertwined. Those 
who were engaged in Russian and 
Soviet studies before 1958, when 
the exchanges finally opened long 
closed doors, and who had to strug- 
gle to conduct their research from a 
distance and with skimpy second- 
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ary sources will fully appreciate 
the magnitude of the achievement. 
The benefits on the Soviet side 
are in some ways comparable—al- 
though they have a somewhat dif- 
ferent profile, since the great ma- 
jority of Soviet participants are 
in scientific and technical fields 
and relatively fewer have come 
to study aspects of the American 
experience. Nevertheless, inasmuch 
as science and technology are no 
less a part of contemporary cul- 
‘ture than are the social sciences 
and humanities, communication in 
this sector also has great trans- 
national significance. Moreover, 
contrary to a widespread popu- 
lar misconception, the presence 
of Soviet scientists in the United 
States by no means implies a 
one-way process of technol6gy trans- 
fer to the Soviet Union. In the 
majority of cases, as we know from 
their university hosts in the United 
_States, Soviet exchange participants 
are outstanding specialists who 
contribute as much as they take. In 
. other words, the relationship more 
often than not is a collaborative 
one, and the many individual suc- 
cesses are a useful reminder of the 
vast potential for Soviet-American 
cooperation in the future. 
For both sides, too, there are the 
less tangible benefits of mutual 
understanding which can come 
only from personal involvement 
and exposure. Although most 
Soviet and American participants 
are likely to conclude that there is 
no place like home, all of them 
retum with a deepened apprecia- 
tion of life “over there” and a 
newly acquired incapacity to make 
simplistic moral judgments about 
the other side. Alas, it will take 
. much more than this to resolve the 
tensions between the two super- 
powers, but it is not entirely naive 
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to suppose that experiences of this 
kind have real and salutory effects 
on cross-national perceptions and, 
potentially, on policy and behavior. 

A catalogue of the successes and 
contributions of the exchange pro- 
gram would be very long indeed. If 
Soviet-American relations had re- 
mained fixed at their earlier stage, 
we could continue to take comfort 
from the fact that scholarly coopera- 
tion, although limited, was one of 
the few bright spots in an otherwise 


gloomy landscape. However, the 


changes of the ‘last two or three 
years have placed new demands on 
Soviet-American exchanges. Thus, 
our expectations of them, quite 
rightly, have been raised. To write 
a fresh agenda will require, first of 
all, some frank criticisms of things 
as they are. 


PROBLEMS'OF, AND OBSTACLES TO, 
MAINTAINING AND BROADENING 
THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The most obvious problem is 
quantitative: the USSR and USA— 
with combined populations of al- 
most half a billion souls and the 
most extensive research and uni- 
versity establishments in the world 
—are exchanging fewer than two 
hundred scholars a year and fewer 
than ten for purposes of lectur- 
ing and teaching. If we count only 
those whose visits last for at least a 
semester, the figure on each side is 
well under one hundred. The vol- 
ume is now slowly increasing, but 
it will have to be multiplied many 
times before it can be considered 
anything but token. 

There are some practical obsta- 
cles which need to be overcome, 
for example, financing—relatively 


easy to arrange—and language 


capability—which will take some 
time to achieve. However, the most 


~ 
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important obstacle is the political 
factor. That is, Soviet-American ex- 
change relatioriships from the begin- 
ning have been governed by formal 
agreements at the intergovern- 
mental level. Unfortunately, the 
quotas have been treated as absolute 
ceilings rather than as starting 
points. 

On the American side, this 
inflexibility sometimes took the 
form of insisting on a literal one- 
for-one reciprocal count, even 
when it served no obviously useful 
purpose. The policy has now 
changed substantially for the better 
as a result of pressure from 
academic interests and the general 
improvement in relations. 

On the Soviet side, countless 
legitimate and worthwhile initia- 
tives undertaken by United States 
individuals and institutions have 
been, and continue to be, turned 
away arbitrarily, because they are 
not enumerated in the official agree- 
ment. The use of the agreement 
format to minimize, rather than to 
facilitate, contacts between indi- 
viduals and institutions is a doubt- 
ful device at any time. During a 
period of improving relations there 
is no conceivable warrant for it. 

A related and still more vex- 
ing obstacle is the extreme diffi- 
culty—virtually, the total impossi- 
bility—of securing access to Soviet 
scholars on an individual basis, 
for example, so far as invitations 
are concerned. Our experience 
has shown almost without excep- 
tion that Soviet scholars who are 
invited to teach, to lecture or to 
conduct research at our univer- 
sities, even within the framework 
of existing agreements, and who 
wish to accept are routinely de- 
nied permission to do so by the 
authorities—who, to make matters 
worse, frequently offer gratuitous 
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excuses in the name of the reci- 
pient of the invitation. Sometimes 
it is illness, otherwise the press of 
other duties, even though the invi- 
tation may be proffered a year or 
two in advance. Recently a new 
reason has been cited: that the 
Soviet authorities are in a better 
position than the United States host 
to know who is worth inviting and 
who is not. It is important to em- 
phasize that I am not speaking here 
of controversial figures—who pose 
a different question—but of Soviet 
scholars about whom there is no 
dispute. It is necessary to say in all 
candor to our Soviet colleagues that 
this practice, which was always 
puzzling in that it served no useful 
purpose, is a most serious impedi- 
ment to the normalization of our 
communications. 

Still another problem concerns 
the lopsided imbalance of fields 
represented in the exchanges. Both 
sides are responsible, although in 
different ways. In the program for 
young researchers, which is the 
largest Soviet-American exchange, 
United States applicants come 
overwhelmingly from the fields of 
history, language and literature, 
while those studying contemporary 
aspects of Soviet life—for example, 
economists, political scientists and 
sociologists—-are severely under- 
represented. There are also very 
few scientists on this exchange, but 
their needs are more appropriately 
met by the National Academy of 
Sciences program. If the figures for 
the latter are added to the total, the 
overall proportion of American sci- 
entists participating is reasonably 
representative. 

The blame is in part attributable 
to the shortsightedness of the un- 
derrepresented disciplines, them- 
selves, where the importance of 
Soviet studies has never been fully 
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understood, but also to the 
difficulties of conducting research 
on current topics under Soviet con- 
ditions. In the past, specialists in 
these fields either have not been 
accepted by our Soviet exchange 
partners or, once they arrived, have 
found it all but impossible to gain 
access to information and reasona- 
ble research facilities beyond those 
already available to them in pub- 
lished sources at home. Accord- 
ingly, others were discouraged 
from trying at all and from making 
the substantial time investment in 
linguistic and other essential back- 
ground preparation. 

Recently some improvements 
have been registered: more par- 
ticipants are beginning to come 
from the underrepresented disci- 
plines, in part as a result of a special 
preparatory program which IREX 
has organized for them. More schol- 
ars are now being accepted whose 
topics previously were thought to 
be sensitive by our Soviet partners. 
It is still tod early to come to any 
conclusions about whether their re- 
search access will prove adequate 
and whether their experiences will 
encourage or discourage others 
from following. 

The imbalance on the Soviet side 
stems from the fact that more than 
90 percent of the participants in the 
basic exchange have come from 
science and technology. The point 
is not that the scientists and en- 
gineers are less warmly welcomed, 
but that virtually no room is left in 
the younger group for scholars 
whose work might contribute to- 
wards a clearer understanding in 
the Soviet Union of American cul- 
ture, society and politics at a time 
when the prospect of intensified 
relations has made the need more 
acute- than ever. The smaller 
senior exchanges are better bal- 
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anced in this respect, but they 
provide opportunities only for older 
scholars. One can understand the 
desire of the sending side in an 
exchange to choose participants 
whose work will reflect national 
priorities in scientific and tech- 
nological development. Yet, we 
wonder whether a slate of fifty 
scholars which includes more than 
a dozen specialists in electronics 
and computers, but not a single 
student of American society—as is 
the case’ with the 1974-1975 
exchange —constitutes a wholly 
legitimate understanding or use of 
the purpose of Soviet-American 
scholarly and cultural contacts. 
Finally, there is the problem of 
working conditions for scholars 
once they have been accepted by 
the receiving side. Although 
marked improvements have oc- 
curred in recent years, some partici- 
pants still run into difficulties and 
delays of many months in gaining 
access to Soviet archival materials. 
Each year there are the inevitable 
few whose research plans are ut- 
terly frustrated after they have 
waited for a whole academic year 
in futile hope of an opening. What 
is puzzling is that the materials in 
question are almost always histori- 
cal or literary in nature and that 
their use by scholars could not 
possibly be problematic to the au- 
thorities. Perhaps the source of the 
difficulty lies less in any intention 
of ill-will than in the often formi- 
dable bureaucratic obstacles with 
which an overburdened Soviet ex- 
change staff cannot always cope. 
Whatever the reasons, they are 
no more consoling to the victim 
than is the news that such incidents 
are becoming less frequent. Those 
whose legitimate hopes and expec- 
tations have been raised and then 
dashed return home with gloomy 
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reports—and rightly so—about | 


their experiences in the Soviet 
Union. These negative accounts 
have an impact on academic and 
public opinion quite out of propor- 
tion to their actual part in the 
exchanges. Considering that correc- 
tive measures could be taken with 
so little trouble and at such great 
gain, it is difficult for us to under- 


stand why these problems are al- 


lowed to fester. 

If I have paused on some of the 
disappointments in the exchanges, 
it is not to allocate blame, but to 
underscore the fact that it is high 
time to resolve them so that we can 
move on to more urgent matters 
which already have been delayed 
too long. The Soviet-American ex- 
changes, which began as symbolic 
efforts at cooperation when there 
= was very little else on which to 
cooperate, now have assumed an 
independent importance. They no 
longer only reflect Soviet-American 
relations, but influence them. It is 
all the more important, then, to see 
to it that they are conducted fairly 
and efficiently. 


RECENT INNOVATIONS 


A .number of recent successes 
and innovations illustrate the po- 
tential of the exchange program. 
One of the most impressive is an 
informal program of contacts which 
began in 1971 with a number of 
institutes of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, whose work involves re- 
search on the United States, shares 
an interest in Soviet-American rela- 
tions or in third areas where Soviet 
and American involvements meet. 
Among the institutes involved are 
the Institute for the Study of the 
USA, the Institute for World Econ- 
omy and International Relations, the 
Institute of the World Labor Move- 
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ment and the Institute for Sociolog- 
ical Research. . 

The result has been a series of 
intervisitations, lectures, consulta- 
tions and exchanges of data be- 
tween Soviet and American scholars 
which have proved useful to both’ 
sides and which continue to be- 
come more active each year. 
Moreover, as those involved be- 
come better acquainted with one 
another after repeated visits, the 
reserve which characterizes first- 
time contacts has given way to 
some very frank discussions on im- 


‘portant matters among those whose 


research is followed with interest 
by policy makers on both sides. 
The creation of a regular and reli- 
able channel for such contacts, 
which at the same time is an 
unofficial one, is therefore a wel- 
come and significant development. 
There is no reason that such an 
approach cannot be extended to 
include a broader range of con- 
cerns. 

In contemplating further de- 
velopments on the basis of this 
successful model, we would also 
like to urge on our Soviet col- 
leagues the inclusion of provisions 
for future extended exchanges to 
and from these institutions of 
younger scholars who are still in 
training. Thus far, contacts have 
been more or less the exclusive 
domain of senior personnel; how- 
ever, both sides would stand to 
benefit if, for example, students at 
about the dissertation stage or -its 
equivalent could spend an aca- 
demic year at a corresponding in- 
stitution on the other side. There 
is a great shortage of Soviet Ameri- 
can specialists and American Soviet 
specialists who are able to under- 
stand nuance and context in the 
other society. Therefore, we ought 
to give at least a few of our most 
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promising young people oppor- 


tunities to associate intensively 
with their opposite numbers while 
they are still in the formative 
period of their scholarly lives. 

One of the most striking gaps in 
Soviet-American cooperation has 
been almost total absence of col- 
laborative research beyond the 
level of consultation between indi- 
vidual exchange scholars and their 
hosts. Yet, such cooperation is an 
utterly essential part of Soviet- 
American communication, not only 
because joint work provides the 
most effective means of establish- 
ing durdble and consequential rela- 
tionships, but because the modern 
world has become so complex that 
even the superpowers cannot ig- 
nore the need for an international 
division of scholarly and scientific 
labor. . 

-A beginning has finally been 
made in the sciences and technol- 
ogy, although much of the pro- 
jected collaboration still remains on 
the drawing board. In a sense, 
collaboration in this area is the 
easiest because it is the most obvi- 
ous: science has an internal agenda 
which offers rich choices for joint 
work that does not necessarily raise 
or touch on political issues as such. 
A more challenging task will be to 
reach agreement on joint work in 
areas which impinge on the basic 
Soviet-American relationship or 
which, indeed, specifically concern 
the subject. 

It is perhaps a measure of the 
growing confidence in Soviet- 
American communications that a 
decision has now been taken to 
create a Joint Commission on the 
Social Sciences and Humanities. I 
am pleased to make today the first 
public announcement of its estab- 
. lishment. This fourteen-man com- 
mission will have as its task the 
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identification and facilitation of col- 
laborative work in all the 
social-scientific and humanistic 
disciplines. It will encourage joint 
and parallel research, ad hoe ex- 
changes of individuals and groups 
engaged in topic- or problem- 
oriented research and the exchange 
of data and experience. 

The commission will meet for 
the first time early in 1975 in 
the United States and thereafter 
will meet periodically, alternating 
between the two countries. It will 
be sponsored on the American side 
by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and in the Soviet 
Union by the Academy of Sciences. 
It will be up to the commission 
itself, of course, to chart an agenda. 
Yet, it is perhaps not too soon to 
express some hopes concerning its 
work. No doubt it will wish at the 
beginning, when cooperative under- 
takings are still in the experimental 


stage, to concentrate on joint ef- 


forts which are important, but 
relatively noncontroversial. In the 
long run, however, there is no 
reason that it should not address 
some of the tougher questions con- 
fronting us. 

Indeed, such a backlog of un- 
conducted business has accumu- 
lated during the years of tension 
that the possibilities are staggering. 
The problem will be as much one 
of knowing where, as one of how, to 
begin. Both countries share, be- 
cause of their size, complexity, rank 
in world production and strategic 
position, an exceptional number of 
overarching problems to which 
they sometimes adapt in similar, 
and sometimes in quite different, 
ways. Master questions of resource 
allocation, the impact of continuing 
modernization and urbanization on 
social existence, problems of edu- 
cation and the identification and 
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- nurturing of talent, adaptation to the 
changing contours of life as we 
move into the postiridustrial era, 
take their place beside more im- 
mediate and urgent questions of 
‘war and peace and of conflict and 
accommodation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. To 
be sure, it is easier to mention 
these themes.than it is to translate 
them: into specific collaborative re- 
searches, but what is important is 
that for the first time in the 
‘Soviet-American relationship it is 
realistic to expect that we can and 


shall do so, 


AGENDA FOR FUTURE ‘' 
EXCHANGES 


I do not need to belabor the 
point that the prospects for signifi- 
cant improvements in scholarly 
exchanges between our two 
countries—indeed, the very possi- 
bility of speaking seriously of an 
agenda for communication—did 
not come about spontaneously. 
They have depended upon the 
posture of political detente which 
has come to characterize, at least in 
part, Soviet-American relations dur- 
ing recent years. Those who are 
concerned with the administration 
of exchanges on both sides can 
rightly claim some credit for 
gradual and piecemeal improve- 
ments, but there is no doubt that 
the possibilities for a major’ break- 
through are associated with the 
development of a favorable interna- 
tional climate. I mention this obvi- 
ous connection because it also 
raises some worrisome questions 
about the future which we ought to 
face now. l 

For many years we have argued’ 
with our Soviet colleagues that 
such forms of communication as 
scholarly exchanges should pro- 
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ceed and should flourish independ- 
ently of the temperature of Soviet- _ 
American relations at’a given 
time. These communications, we 
argued, have an independent sig- 
nificance which, if anything, grows 
during times of tension when other 
channels are closed or abandoned. 
Our partners have replied—and still 
reply—that, on the contrary, im- 
provements in, or expansion of, such 
exchange relationships can follow 


. only from improvements in political 


relations. l 

In fact, events have overtaken the - 
argument as the prevailing atmos- 
phere of detente has stimulated the 
exchange of people and ideas. 
However, we should be under no 
illusions that the question has been 
answered. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to raise it again now, while 
relations continue to be cordial. 
The stakes are substantial. 

It could perhaps have been pre- 
dicted—and is now confirmed—that 
the road to Soviet-American accom- 
modation is neither easy nor straight. 
Detente is a vague concept and a 
fragile reality, with no guarantees; 
no one can safely predict its future 
course. It is not only possible, but 
virtually inevitable, that we shall 
suffer setbacks, some of them 
serious. 

It is all the more vital, then, to 
avoid the destructive practice of 
treating—as we have in the 
past—communications and ex- 
changes as though they were re- 
wards for good behavior ‘or a 
barometer of state relationships. 
Contacts among scholars and sys- 
tematic collaboration on problems 
of mutual concern to the two coun- 
tries are not gifts to be dispensed as 
tokens of approbation, but a per- 
manent necessity in a complicated | 
and dangerous world. The current 
atmosphere of detente makes pos- 
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sible only the first steps towards 
establishing the kind of communi- 
cation between the USA and the 
USSR which should have existed 
long ago, and the work is only 
beginning. To allow ourselves to be 
drawn back into the old pattern 
because of future, and perhaps in- 
evitable, disappointments on the 
political level would be just as 
irresponsible as to suppose that 
scholarly and scientific collabora- 
tion, once underway, can be turned 
on and off as a matter of govern- 
mental convenience without grave 
and lasting damage to the enter- 
prise. 

It may well be that these anx- 
ieties concerning the future course 
of Soviet-American relations are 
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unfounded and that our communi- 
cations will become even more 
intensive—we can surely hope so. 
However, prudence suggests that 
accommodation is not likely to be a 
linear process and that it would be 
realistic to expect at least some 
periods when the initial en- 
thusiasm will be insufficient in it- 
self to carry us through. In that 
case, we shall have to recognize 
that the basic need for exchanges of 
people is irreducible. The long 
range accommodation which is now 
being sought by the two countries 
will hardly be brought about by 
such exchanges alone, but it is 


unlikely to take place without 
them. 


ia 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: In the presentation on the 
exchanges of scholars, I was happy 
to note that there was some discus- 
sion of joint work. However, I’m 
wondering whether the procedures 
being developed for a full coopera- 
tion will take into account the fact 
that in the American academic 
community there have been basic 
structural changes. Important 
scholar-contributors are now lo- 
cated not only at the leading, more 
famous universities, but at a 
number of state and smaller col- 
leges. This question carries with it 
the implication that those who 
benefit from detente may be lead- 
ing corporations and outstanding 
individuals and that the participa- 
tion may be limited—that is, it 
may exclude a number of the peo- 
ple not at the very top levels of our 
society. 


A: The exchanges have always 
been open to individual applicants, 


and there is no reason for the 
procedure to change. The number 
of places available in exchange 
programs with the Soviet Union 
—for reasons which I mentioned 
earlier—has always been rather 
limited. Thus, the competition 
has quite naturally tended to focus 
on the selection of people of 
the highest quality. I don’t expect 
that this will change, but as the. 
exchanges expand, there will be 
room for more and more people. In 
any case, the exchanges have never 
been mediated through individual 
academic institutions; therefore, 
academic affiliation is not really an 
issue in the exchange. It hasn’t been 
and won't be. 

As for Soviet participation and 
placement at American univer- 
sities, it is perfectly understandable 
that Soviet scholars tend to be 
interested in leading’ institutions, 
simply because these institutions 
make superior facilities available to 
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them. We have taken great pains to 
point out to our Soviet colleagues 
that there are more than a handful 
of famous institutions in the United 
States which offer worthwhile 
facilities.: I think we are gradually 
= succeeding in distributing Soviet 
.and other exchange scholars to a 
larger number of institutions: 


Q: Since ae title of Dr. Kassof’s 
presentation was “The Exchange of 
People and Ideas,” I wonder 
whether he would comment briefly 
on the exchange of documentary 
and published materials. It seems 
to me that, since all of the people 
who might usefully go cannot go 
abroad, the free flow of materials 
can serve an important purpose. 

Secondly, can Dr. Kassof com- 
ment on American access to some 
of the archival documents which 
deal with the long concern that the 


Russians have had in the past, and 


the Soviets have had more recently, 
in the field of China studies? 


' A: First, with respect to the ex- 
change of materials, this normally 
has taken the form of exchanges of 
books, manuscripts and other in- 
formation among Soviet and Ameri- 
can libraries and institutions. Most 
American centers which have major 
collections of Slavic materials have 
one or more exchanges with Soviet 
institutions. These exchanges con- 
tinue to be a general problem, 
because the quantities of material 
to be exchanged are so vast and so 
complicated. We’re trying to make 
some contribution towards the solu- 
tion of the problem, for example, by 
sponsoring meetings. between 
American archivists and Soviet ar- 
chival authorities. These contacts 
are going on, and we're hopeful 
ac there will be some useful re- 
sult. 
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With respect to China studies, 
there is a perfectly understandable 
and very live interest on both sides 
in exchanges of scholarship and 
materials. I should estimate that not 
fewer than a dozen American and 
Soviet sinologists have spent time 
with one another over the last cou- 
ple of years. The Soviets are very 
interested—-I think for obvious 
reasons—in finding out what 
American research is being done on 
both historical and contemporary 
China. 

The Soviets, as you know, have 
immense repositories of materials 
of Chinese historical significance. I 
am confident that when we have 
prepared ‘a sufficient number of 
young American specialists who are 
not only sinologists, but who are 
linguistically equipped to work in 
the Soviet Union, we will, in fact, 
be able to tap the material 
profitably. It’s a very promising area. 


Q: In' making his strong point 
about the validity of semester-long 
visits by scholars in the ongoing 
exchange between the Soviet 
Union and the United States and 
about the less tangible, but equally 
important, significance of exchange 
on the individual and personal ex- 
posure level in mutual understand-. 
ing, I wonder why Dr. Kassof neg- 
lected to mention the international 
effect of cultural exchange, which 
has been inspired by people of 
high calibre? 


A: I would not have neglecien 
it, except that the time is, after 
all, limited. Furthermore, it has 
generally been my feeling that the 
actual impact on national behav- 
ior and policy making is likely to 
be more substantial if it occurs 
through the exchange of people 
who share working relationships 
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in areas of common concern. 
Cultural—as opposed to scholarly 
—exchanges, while they are im- 
mensely important, tend to be 
presentational and to involve dis- 
play rather than an exchange as 
such. For example, a Soviet scholar 
coming to the United States goes 
home with quite different ideas 
about his work and about the 
United States; the same is true in the 
case of an American scholar return- 
ing from the Soviet Union. Ballet 
dancers, however, are usually too 
busy with other things—namely, 
dancing. Thus, the degree of con- 
tact tends to be limited and passive, 
although much prettier. 


Q: Hitler, fortunately, is dead. 
However, assuming for one mo- 
ment that the Nazis were still in 
power in Germany, I doubt 
whether sensible Americans would 
advocate any kind of benefits to the 
Nazi regime, because we wouldn't 
want to strengthen them. My ques- 
tion is, Dr. Kassof, why do you 
support exchange programs with 
the Soviet Union, in spite of the 
following facts: |Krushchev 
threatened to bury us; Lenin prom- 
ised to conquer the whole world for 
the Soviet Union; and so far nobody 
in Moscow has seen fit to retract his 
statements-—which implies that the 
Soviets still have these purposes. 
Why, then, are we giving them 
advanced computer technology in 
exchange for Russian folk songs? I 
am very much afraid that the Soviet 
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Union is benefiting greatly, while 
we are ultimately contributing to 
the end of civilization as we know 
it and cherish it. I hope that Dr. 
Kassof can alleviate my fears in this 
respect. 


A: Your accusation is so intense 
that I don’t think I can alleviate 
your fears. I am not sure that I 
agree with either your estimate of 
the state of Soviet-American rela- 
tions nor of the procedures in- 
volved in improving them. 

One of the major contributions 
which the exchanges have made, 
and continue to make, is the 
modification of the kinds of ex- 
treme and one-sided apocalyptic 
views which you have attributed to 
the Soviet leadership.. I am 
confident that the presence in the 
United States of an increasing 
number of. Soviet specialists, who 
come to understand the full com- 
plexity and subtlety of American 
society and politics, wil] make an 
important, lasting and long term 
contribution towards the modifi- 
cation of the kind of position 
which you have described. At the 
same time—as I have suggested in 
my address—the presence in the 
Soviet Union of Americans, who 
have opportunities to work with 
their Soviet colleagues and to be- 
come more closely associated with 
Soviet life and culture, leads to a 
modification of the kind of simplis- 
tic view which, if you will forgive 
me, I think you have expressed. 


Aspects of Sharing Science and Technology 
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ABSTRACT: Before 1972 the exchange of science and 
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change areas has been slowed by numerous delays in making 
the original agreements more concrete, the prospects for the 
future appear to be good. Yet, a most sensitive problem 
plagues Soviet-American scientific relations: that of political 
or human-rights issues as factors influencing the course of the 
exchange program. Among American scientists there is a full 
spectrum of opinion on these questions. Dealing with this 
dilemma can be facilitated by making several important 
: distinctions, starting with one between protests by American 
individuals and those by official administrators. We are 
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and to find solutions to them emanating from a spirit of 
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SHARING SCIENCE ‘AND TECHNOLOGY 


AS a result of the 1972 and 1973 
summit meetings between 
President Nixon and Chairman 
Brezhnev, the exchange programs 
in science and technology between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union have blossomed. Although 
some of the new projects are still 
in early stages, already enough has 
actually been accomplished to indi- 
cate that an entirely new and highly 
promising period in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations in these fields has been 
initiated. 

Perhaps the most spectacular of 
the new cooperative efforts will be 
the linking of Apollo-type and 
Soiuz-type space vehicles and the 
resulting visit of astronauts to each 
other’s spacecraft. The event is 


being prepared now and is sched- 


uled for 1975. This specific feat can 
- be described both figuratively and 
literally as the exchange of scientific 
personnel ‘on a very high level. 
Its accomplishment will have great 
symbolic significance and, hope- 
fully, will lead to further cooperation 
in space. However, its total scientific 


value is considerably less than the - 


expansion of exchanges in other 
fields, which will attract little 
attention in newspaper columns. 

If, in the years before 1972, we 
could speak of official scientific 
exchanges between the two coun- 
tries involving, at most, visits by 
several dozens of specialists from 
each country annually, we can now 
speak of several hundreds every 
year.’ An even greater growth in the 
near future is possible. This increase 
in the number of technical special- 
ists has been accompanied by a truly 
vast expansion of the subject areas 


l. See, annual reports ofthe Office of Soviet 
and Eastern European Exchanges, Exchanges 
and Cooperation with the Soviet Union and 


Eastern Europe (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 


ernment Printing Office). 
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and specific topics upon which 
cooperation is either projected or 
underway. All ofthis encourages one 
to predict significant advances for 
world society through the promotion 
of science resulting from increased ° 
contacts between scientists and 
engineers of these two leading 
nations. . 

At the same time that this 
impressive growth in scientific 
relations has occurred, we have 
come to recognize that a great many 
difficulties still remain. In fact, the 
very increase in volume of scientific 
and technological exchanges has 
brought to light a series of new 
problems or has underscored old 
ones—some of which are of a tech- 
nical or administrative nature, while 
others are political or even ide- 
ological in character. Several of 
these difficulties—to which I will 
return later—are sufficiently serious 
to introduce in the minds of some 
scientists and engineers genuine 
reservations about the validity or 
desirability of the expanded sci- 
entific and technological exchange 
program.. However, taking both 
the encouraging signs and the 
trouble spots into consideration, it is 
my opinion that we are justified in 
remaining optimistic arid even en- 
thusiastic about continued expan- 
sion of exchanges in science and 
technology, while at the same time 
remaining aware that further painful 
difficulties are likely. 


A BRIEF History oF US-USSR 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL 
EXCHANGE 


Before 1972 the exchange of 
science and technology between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States was largely limited to the very 
small, but highly valuable, program 
administered in accordance with the 
series of official exchange agree- 
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ments which dated back to 1958. 
Other Western nations signed simi- 
lar exchange agreements with the 
Soviet Union in the late 1950s 
and early 60s. France, in fact, led 
the way in technological and scien- 
tific cooperation with an agreement 
in 1957 and, throughout the ’60s 
and early ‘70s, conducted a more 
extensive cooperation with the 
Soviet Union in these fiélds than 
the United States or any other 
Western country.” 

On the American side, the science 
- and technology exchanges between 
the US and the USSR in the ’60s 
were administered primarily by the 
National Academy of Sciences 
(NAS) and secondarily by the Inter- 
national Research and Exchanges 
Board (IREX)—before 1968, the 
Inter-University Committee on 
Travel Grants—with the further co- 
operation and support of the Ameri- 


can Council of Learned Societies. 


On the Soviet side, the primary coor- 
dinating bodies were the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences and the Min- 
istry of Higher and Secondary 
Specialized Education. Each year 
in the late ’60s and early °*70s 
twenty to forty American scientists 
made research trips to the Soviet 
Union under the auspices of the 
exchange between the United States 
national academy and the Soviet 
academy, and a similar number 
of Soviet scientists came to the 
United States. Soviet and American 
scientists and engineers at a more 
junior level were also exchanged 
between Soviet and American uni- 
versities in the ’60s, but most 
American graduate students and 


' 2. Maurice Levy, “Scientific and Tech- 
nological Cooperation with the Soviet Union: 
The French Experience” (Paper presented 
at the conference “Russia and the West: 
Cultural Contacts and Influences,” Schloss 
Leopoldskron, Salzburg, Austria, 1 Nov- 
ember 1974). 
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young instructors who were inter- 
ested in studying in the Soviet 
Union were in the humanities and | 
social sciences. In addition to the 
academy and university exchanges, 
a small number of scientists were 
exchanged at the direct invitation 
of research institutions. 

The tempo and scale of the ex- 
changes in technical areas were 
dramatically altered by the eight 
separate agreements affecting sci- 
ence and technology signed at the 
1972 and 1973 summit meetings. 
The four agreements signed in 
Moscow in 1972 were: (1) en- 
vironmental protection, (2) medical 
science and public health, (3) co- 
operation in space and (4) science 
and technology. In Washington in 
the summer of 1973 additional 
agreements were reached in: (5) 
agriculture, (6) studies of the world 
ocean, (7) transportation and (8) 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
These new programs were, not de- 
signed to replace the scientific and 
technical exchanges carried out 
under the older agreements, but to’ 
supplement them. In fact, a sepa- 


3. For an interesting report on an ex- 
change predating the 1972 and 1973 agree- 
ments involving the National Accelerator 
Laboratory near Batavia, Illinois, the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles and 
the Soviet accelerator at Serpukhov, see, Jane 
Wilson, “A Russian Experiment,” Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, December 1972, pp. 
29-31. 

4. For the texts of the agreements, see, 
Department of State Bulletin, 26 June 1972 
and 23 July 1973. See, also, “U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Commission on Scientific and Technical: 
Cooperation,” ibid., 21 August 1972, pp. 
214~217; and Philip Handler, “The Moscow 
Agreements and U.S.-Soviet Scientific Re- 
lationships,” News Report, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
National Academy of Engineering 22, no. 7 
(August-September 1972), pp. 8-11, and 
22, no. 10 (December 1972), p. 1. Also, - 
“U.S.-Soviet Accord Will Ease Joint Re- 
search,” Physics Today, August 1972, pp. 69- 
71. 
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rate agreement in 1973 provided 
specifically for the continuation of 
the older exchanges. The NAS and 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
even agreed to a 50 percent 
increase in the older exchange pro- 
gram to accompany the creation of 
the newer ones. 

The agreements of 1972 and 1973 
represent such a quantum leap in the 
level of scientific exchange between 
the two countries—in addition to 
the expansion in so many different 
directions—that it is ‘very diffi- 
cult to provide a-description of them 
which would not amount to a long 
and tedious list of separate topics. 
Furthermore, the problem in- 
volved in providing a description of 
the expanded exchange program 
is accentuated by the fact that the 
original agreements signed in 1972 
and 1973 were phrased in very 
general terms. These agreements 
were reached as a part of foreign 
policy considerations pointing to- 
. ward detente, not as a result of 
specific requests by scientists and 
engineers. As a result, a long period 
of separate negotiations and dis- 
cussions, among specialists was 
required before the summit agree- 
ments could be given specific con- 
tent. That process is still under- 
way and will, no doubt, continue 
throughout the’ entire life of the 
agreements. 

In order to make the original 
agreements more concrete a joint 
commission was established for each 
of the eight exchange areas. The 
Joint Commission for Science and 
Technology has had two meetings 
since its establishment: the first 
during March 19 to 2], 1973, in 
Washington and the second during 
November 28 and 29, 1973, in 
Moscow. The joint commission has 


5. For the report of the first meeting, see, 
National Science Foundation press release 
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cochairmen—one from each coun- 
try. For both meetings the United 
States chairman has been Dr. H. 
Guyford: Stever, director of the 
National Science Foundation. The 
Soviet chairman for both meetings 
was scheduled to be academician 
V. A. Kirillin, chairman of the USSR 
State Committee for Science and 
Technology; however, as a result 
of his illness during the first meet- 
ing, he was temporarily replaced 
by his deputy, academician V. A. 
Trapeznikov. . 

From the beginning the Com- 
mission on Science and Technology’ 
had agreed to concentrate on six 
areas: energy, agriculture, computer 
applications in management, water 
resources, microbiology and chemi- 
cal catalysis. Topics added later 
were scientific and technical in- 
formation, forestry research and 
technology, science policy and elec- 
trometallurgy. Within each of these 
areas the joint commission has tried 
to elaborate lists of subtopics and to 
suggest institutions suitable for 
cooperative research.® 

It soon became clear that the in- 
terests of the Soviet and American 


-sides were not identical; each sug- 


gested topics which reflected its 
own interests and its perception of 
what the other side had to offer 
of the greatest value. The Soviet 


73-131, dated 21 March 1973; or “U.S-.- 


U.S.S.R. Scientific and Technical Com- 
mission Holds First Meeting,” Department of 
State Bulletin, 7 May 1973, pp. 584-585. 
For second meeting, see, U.S., Department 
of State, Bureau of International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs, “Record of the 
Second Meeting of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Joint 
Commission on Scientific and Technical Co- 
operation.” The third meeting is scheduled 
to be held in the United States in October 
of 1974. 

6. “U.S.-U.S8.S.R. Agreement on Coopera- 
tion in Science, Technology: The Emphasis 
Is on Applications and on Practical Results,” 
Science 180 (6 April 1973), pp. 40-41. 
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representatives, for example, ex- 
pressed strong interest in computer 
technology and its application to 
industrial management, agri- 
cultural technology and deep-sea 
drilling research—three fields in 
which American experience has 
been extensive. The Americans, on 
the other hand, inquired about 
Soviet expertise in areas in which 
Soviet scientists and engineers were 
known to have done significant 
work—such as equipment designed 
for use in arctic regions, magneto- 
hydrodynamic generating facilities 
and high powered lasers for ther- 
monuclear reactions and fusion.’ 
Gradually, and with numerous 
delays, progress was achieved in 
most of these areas. In 1973 over 
150 scientists and specialists were 
exchanged under the terms of the 
“Agreement on Science and Tech- 
nology” alone—which is only one of 
the eight different agreements af- 
fecting scientific and technical ex- 
changes. Furthermore, outside the 
specific exchanges named in these 
apreements, specialists from numer- 
ous private American firms visited 
the USSR, and over fifteen con- 
cluded technical cooperation agree- 
ments with the Soviet government. 
It turned out to be easier to arrange 
exchanges between massive institu- 
tions on both sides—for example, 
between the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission and its Soviet 
counterpart—than it was between 
individual groups of scientists work- 
ing in university or institute lab- 
oratories. The paradox of the ease 
of large institutional exchanges and 
the difficulty of small specialized 
ones can be explained by the fact 
that governmental bureaucracies, 
when instructed to do so, respond 


7. “U.S.-Soviet Cooperation to Focus on 
Six Areas,’ Science News 102, no. 85 
(5 August 1972), p. 85. 
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more readily to the political move- 
ment toward detente than do in- 
dividual researchers in laborator- 
ies; the latter may even be ob- 
livious to trends in international 
relations and are often rather spe- 
cific and even idiosyncratic in their - 
requests for exchanges. The chemist 
working on biological synthesis of 
proteins in an American university 
laboratory may express disinterest 
in exchange unless he can be as- 
sured that he will be able to enter- 
tain in his own laboratory the spe- 
cific Soviet scholars he names. So 
far, such guarantees have been rare, 
since—according to the agree- 
ments—each side has the right 
to nominate its own citizens for the 
exchanges rather than to invite 
specific persons from the other side. 
Thus, the new exchanges are usually 
based on topics or subject areas, not 
on individuals, while the older ones 
continue to be exchanges of in- 
dividual scholars nominated by the 
sending side. 

By November 1973, the time of 
the second meeting of the joint 
commission, projects for cooperation 
had developed in many areas; on a 
few topics, such as chemical cataly- 
sis and energy sources, joint re- 
search was actually underway. In 
other areas, such as water resources 
and the production of protein by 
microbiological means, progress was 
disappointingly slow, in large part 
because of the ignorance of past 
work and institutional strengths and 
weaknesses by the other side. Under 
agreements in environmental pro- 
tection, over 160 specialists made 
exchange visits in 1973, while study- 
ing sixteen major subject areas—in- 
cluding air and water pollution, pest 
management, wind erosion, noise 
abatement and control, urban plan- 
ning, wildlife studies, oceanog- 
raphy, the genetic effects of pol- 
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lutants and legal means of protecting 
the environment. In agriculture 
some problems were encountered in 
‘gaining access to relevant Soviet 
economic data. However, the two 
. sides have agreed to do research on 


forecasting production and con- ' 


sumption of major agricultural prod- 
ucts, integration of agroindustrial 
complexes, crop and livestock man- 
agement, mechanization of agricul- 
ture and soil science.’ Exchanges in 
transportation include cooperative 
investigations of bridge and tunnel 
construction, cold weather and high- 
speed problems in railway transport, 
the safety and efficiency of civil 
aviation, marine transport tech- 
nology and automobile traffic 
safety. 

In all these areas the prospects for 
the future appear to be good. The 
exchanges, rather than being pri- 
marily plans for the future, are now 
gradually acquiring the foundation 
provided by actual on-going re- 
search projects. The forward move- 
ment has been impressive in both 
government-to-government ex- 
changes and contracts between 
American private companies and the 
Soviet State Committee on Science 
and Technology or Soviet ministries. 


SCIENTIFIC-TECHNOLOGICAL 
EXCHANGE AND HUMAN- 
RIGHTS ISSUES 


Among the most sensitive of the 
problems which plague Soviet- 
American scientific relations is that 
of political or human-rights issues 
as factors influencing the course of 
the exchange programs. Should 
Soviet treatment of dissidents—in 
particular, of dissident scientists 


8. For a report on problems and progress 
in agriculture, see, “U.S.-U.S.S.R. Detente: 
Bumpy Progress on the Agricultural Front,” 
Science 183 (22 March 1974), pp. 1175-1176. 
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—be considered a relevant factor 
governing the decisions of Amer- 
ican officials and scientists about 
the scope and degree of scien- 
tific cooperation?? It is obvious ' 
to Western observers that Soviet 
scientists have been among the most 
prominent of Soviet dissidents; of 
these scientists who have frequently 
been critical of the Soviet govern- 
ment Andrei Sakharov is the best 
known in the West, but there are 
many others. Should their freedom 
to travel abroad, to accept invitations 
to engage in cooperative research, 
to emigrate if they wish or to hold 
their positions at home be topics 
for discussion between the Soviet 
and American administrators of the 
scientific exchange? 

Among American scientists there 
is a full spectrum of opinion on 
these questions, ranging, on the 
one hand, from those who stoutly 
maintain that a clear division be- 
tween science and politics should 
be made and, on the other hand, 
to those who say that since scientists 
can no more escape their moral 
and social .obligations than can 
other citizens, they must make their 
protests against injustice known. 

The first group would say that 
science is science, not politics. To 
them the introduction of human- 
rights demands into scientific ex- 
change discussions is not only inap- 
propriate for science itself, but even 
counterproductive, in the long run, 
to the goal of easing international 
tensions with a concomitant expan- 
sion of human rights. Their argu- 
ment is that the ultimate bene- 
ficial effects of continuing scientific 
contacts would surely outweigh 
the few short run improvements 
which might be gained through 


9. “Soviet-American Science Accord: 
Could Dissent Deter DetenteP” Science 180 
(6 April 1973), pp. 40-41. 
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protest— particularly when one con- 
siders that the likely outcome of 
a long series of political protests 
to Soviet authorities would be a 
curtailment of the exchange pro- 
gram. 

The scientists on the other end 
of the spectrum—the active sup- 
porters of the Soviet dissidents — 
would say that not only must 
scientists express their political 
views, but that they have a particular 
obligation to do so, since they have a 
unique leverage as a result of the 
Soviet government’s need for 
Western technology. Furthermore, 
the critics maintain, fruitful scien- 
tific exchanges rest on the assump- 
tion of free flows of information 
and personnel; to the critics, the 
attempt to conduct exchanges in the 
absence of such freedoms is to 
maintain a hypocrisy. 

In order to gain some perspective 
on these very difficult issues— 
which will almost certainly remain 
with us during the coming years— 
we should step back to view the past 
attitudes of scientists toward such 
questions and also consider 
some of the likely outcomes of alter- 
native patterns of response. First, 
it is important to make a distinction 
between science and technology 
when we speak of the role of politics 
in exchange programs. Science is 
traditionally an international subject 
transcending political boundaries, 
while technology has often been 
restricted by governments. We will 
all grant, I think, that a government 
which raises barriers to. the prop- 
agation of knowledge in pure math- 
ematics or physics violates the ethic 
aand the practice of science in a way 
that a nation which tries to prevent 
the export of a technical innovation 
—say, a computer or a missile— 
does not. This distinction— which 
may at first glance seem obvious 
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—should be kept in mind as we 
attempt to solve the knotty prob- 
lems of the degree to which 
scientific and technological ex- 
changes should be subject to po- 
litical controls. I am much more 
reluctant to link political issues to 
scientific exchanges than I am to 
technological ones. 

Historically speaking, scientists 
have usually attempted to keep 
problems of science free from inter- ` 
national tensions and political dis- 
putes. There have been instances 
of individual scientists maintaining 
fruitful contacts concerning their re- 
search topics even during a war be- 
tween two nations. Whenever this 
effort has failed, with science dis- 
playing the passions of political dis- 
putes, the usual result has been 
damage both to science and, sub- 
sequently, to political relations. 
During World War I, for example, 
groups of scientists in Germany, 
Britain and France engaged in» 
such recriminations through pub- 
lished manifestoes and public pro- 
tests that even many years after the 
war the wounds were not entirely 
healed. One of the results of this 
friction was serious damage to post- 
war European science. Almost no 
one looking back on these events 
would believe that the protests had 
led to good results, however heart- 
felt they were at the time. 

It is also clear from history that the 
levelling of charges by one side 
opens the way for the other side 
to respond in kind. There are cer- 
tainly aspects of American society 
which might become new targets 
for Soviet criticism if the situation 
becomes increasingly polarized, as 
it was during the Cold War. What, for 
example, would be the likely out- 
come if Soviet authorities—in re- 
sponse to American protests against 
the treatment of dissident scientists 
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or the adoption of the Jackson 
Amendment—advanced as a con- 
dition for continuing detente the 
granting of amnesty by the United 
States government to the thousands 
of American young men who refused 
to serve in the Viet Nam War 
and who, consequently, are now liv- 
ing abroad in exile or at home in 
hiding? Although the Soviet treat- 
ment of dissident scientists and the 
American treatment of evaders of 
war are not comparable phenomena 
in many ways, the Soviet authorities 
could argue with rather good logic 
that American policies toward those 
who refused to serve involve issues 
of intellectual freedom related to 
scholarship and science; they know 
that at least some of those exiled 
Americans were science students 
who are being deprived, for political 
reasons, of appropriate places to 
study and work in their homeland. 
' Both the goals of increasing 
human rights in the Soviet Union 
and the granting of amnesty to 
Americans who refused to serve 
in an unjust war are very worth- 
while ones. I am not sufficiently 
naive, however, to believe that in- 
volving these issues in discussions 
of scientific exchanges could 
cause fundamental changes of poli- 
cies on these questions. I say this 
even though I think that eventually 
there will be an amnesty in the 
United States. Belief in a funda- 
mental increase in human rights 
in the Soviet Union requires a dif- 
ferent order of optimism, but in 
the very long run I think it is also 
justified. Continuing scientific ex- 
changes will be one contribution 
toward that goal. 

There is yet another reason for 
being cautious about imposing 
strong ethical conditions upon 
scientific exchanges with the Soviet 
Union. Americans tend to be 
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highly selective in making their 
ethical protests, so much so that 
some skepticism about the degree 
to which these protests are based 
on universal principles, as opposed 
to old Cold War attitudes, is justified. 
The Soviet Union is by far not the 
only country in the world where 
intellectual freedom is under heavy 
restrictions. If we intend to insist 
on tying detente with the Soviet 
Union to human-rights issues, then 
we must ask ourselves what similar 
issues should we raise in our re- 
lations with racist regimes in Africa 
or with the right-wing military 
governments in Europe and South 
America. Furthermore, who really 
knows just what the position is of 
scientists and intellectuals in China? 
Some people would answer that we 
should be consistent ‘and apply 
ethical conditions in all such in- 
stances. If this application is con- 
sistent and rigorous, however, the 
most likely result would be a world 
considerably more dangerous than 
the one in which we presently live. 
Surely, the adoption of an ethical 
stance which brings the world closer 
to a position in which warfare— 
including the use of nuclear weap- 
ons—becomes more likely is, in the 
final analysis, unethical. 

The argument which I have made 
up to this point may seem to 
support the position that science 
and politics are entirely separate 
categories and that protests by sci- 
entists against practices in the 
Soviet Union have no place. On the 
contrary, I am convinced that a clean 
separation of science and politics 
or ethics is theoretically impossible, 
practically unwise and morally inde- 
fensible. In my opinion, the intro- 
duction of ethical issues into dis- 
cussions of scientific exchanges 
with the Soviet Union is occasion- 
ally very helpful— especially on the 
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unofficial level ‘between individual 
scientists, but sometimes even be- 
tween the official administrators of 
the programs. An example of a pro- 
test on the official level which I 
believe was entirely. appropriate 
was the September 8, 1973 cable 
sent by President Philip Handler of 
the United States National Academy 
of Sciences to President Mstislav 
Keldysh of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences; in his telegram Mr. Hand- 
ler expressed his concern over the 
fate of Andrei Sakharov, the Soviet 
physicist and foreign associate of 
NAS, who was the object of a severe 
political attack in the Soviet Union.' 
It is clear that dissidents, such as 
Sakharov, need the attention of their 
foreign colleagues for protection. 
However, official protests—as op- 
posed to individual actions—can 
be made only rarely if they are not 
- to lose their value or even to 
become destructive. The main lever- 
age which American officials have 
when they express their displeasure 
is the severing or reduction of 
contacts and exchanges—an action 
which would not only eliminate that 
leverage, but’ would also do much 
further harm to both sides, : 

The fact that science and ethics 
cannot—and should not—be en- 
tirely separated, but instead will 
_ frequently meet in painful encoun- 
ters, can be illustrated in several 
ways. The most obvious is to point 
out that even scientists who make 
the strongest arguments in favor 
of an absolute separation of ques- 
tions of fact from questions of value 
usually abandon this position when 
they confront the topic of the ethics 
of scientific research itself. In his 
popular book Chance and Necessity 
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Jacques Monod, the French biologist 
and Nobel laureate, concluded that 
there is only one value that is in- 
herent in science: the value of ob- 
jective knowledge itself. Therefore, 
the one set of ethics which a 
scientist must defend qua scientist 
is that set of principles necessary 
to gain knowledge, such as free 
access to information, the right to 
communicate with other scientists 
freely and the right to question 
the assumptions reigning in his 
area of investigation. A very strong 
case can be made that this particular 
set of ethical rules necessary for 
gaining knowledge is more fre- 
quently violated in the Soviet Union 
than in any other of the five or 
six leading nations of the world. 

If it is true that the ethic of ob- 
jective knowledge is particularly 
frequently attacked in the Soviet 
Union, then it is inevitable that 
scientific exchanges between that 
country and other nations will be 
somewhat difficult. A Western sci- 
entist who travels in the Soviet 
Union and defends the right of his 
Soviet colleagues to go to foreign 
scholarly congresses or to accept an 
invitation to lecture in a Western 
university—rights he knows have 
frequently been denied—is not 
being politically provocative in the 
way he would be if he attacked 
Soviet foreign policy or the structure 
of Soviet government. He is 
commenting on matters which fall 
within the area of his expertise 
as a specialist, for he knows that 
fruitful scientific research requires 
such forms of communication and 
that the particular Soviet scholars 
he names would be able to make 
genuine contributions if they were 
permitted to exercise these rights. 
Western scientists would be remiss 
as representatives of their profes- 
sions if they engaged in far-reaching 
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exchanges with Soviet scientists 


without pointing out that an ad- 
vancement of science is dependent 
on the removal of existing barriers 
to communication and travel. 

The more one reflects on these 
problems the more it becomes clear 
that the maintenance of scientific ex- 
changes with the Soviet Union pre- 
sents Wester scientists and science 
administrators with an entire range 
of acute moral dilemmas of a type 
which they are not accustomed to 
meeting. If we—knowing that only 
Western attention and publicity can 
preserve Soviet scholars who appeal 
for Western support in their efforts 
to defend themselves or to increase 
their own freedom—turn our backs 


on our colleagues, we are not only ’ 


at least partially responsible for the 
fates of those individuals, but we 
are also failing to serve the needs of 
science itself. On the other hand, 
if we deeply involve ourselves in 
these struggles and present the 
Soviet government with a series 
of increasingly insistent demands, 
we are almost surely going to fall 
into the hypocritical position of de- 
manding from the Soviet Union what 
we demand from no other nation— 
as there are many cases of re- 
pression of scholarship in the world 
—-and, even more seriously, we are 
very likely to cause the Soviet 
government to reject angrily those 
demands and to constrict or to sever 
the existing exchange programs. The 
result of such a loss of scientific 
contacts would be twofold: the 
obstruction of knowledge and the 
exacerbation of international ten- 
sion. Again, one must insist that a 
policy which, in the long run, 
increases the possibility of military 
conflict can hardly be termed ethi- 
cal, however meritorious the origi- 
nal intentions contained in that 
policy may have been. 
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Although this dilemma is a dif- 
ficult one, it is hardly the first 
thorny problem in Soviet-American 
relations. Dealing with it can be 
facilitated by making several im- 
portant distinctions, starting with 
the one between protests by Amer- 
ican individuals and those by official 
administrators. It is obvious that 
individuals can react more quickly 
and with greater latitude than those 
persons who must represent govern- 
mental policies. Furthermore, re- 
ligious and ethnic issues which arise 
in relations with the Soviet govern- 
ment are more appropriate for un- 
official consideration than they are 
for governmental representation. 
The 150 scientists from the National 
Institutes of Health, including 
three Nobel laureates, who recently 
signed a petition declaring that their 


readiness to welcome Soviet: sci- 


entists in the United States was 
“impaired” by Soviet treatment of 
scientists were acting as individ- 
uals.4 In a country, such as the 
United States, where public opinion 
must be carefully considered in the 
making of policy, these statements 
have influence, and there are signs 
that officials in the Soviet govern- 
ment realize this. 

On the official level a rather dif- 
ferent type of request for changes 
in Soviet practices is appropriate. 
It seems to me, for example, to be 
entirely justified at this time to point 
out to the Soviet government that the 
large quantitative increase in scien- 
tific exchanges with the US which the 
USSR evidently desires cannot be 
made truly successful unless there 
are a number of correlative quali- 
tative improvements in the possi- 
bilities for communication and con- 


ll. “Briefing: U.S.-Soviet Pacts Threat- 
ened by Scientists,” Science 180 (1 June 
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tact. For instance, there are serious _ 


travel restrictions on, American sci- 
entists in the Soviet Union, includ- 
ing prohibitions on travel to large 
areas, and requirements to stay 
close to home cities. For Soviet sci- 
entists similar restrictions exist 
in the United States, imposed—ac- 
cording to the American government 
—as retribution for the Soviet 
regulations. Although these mutual 
prohibitions seemed irrational and 
tedious in the past, so long as the 
exchanges between the Soviet 
Union and the United States were 
minimal, the. rules were tolerable. 
Any contact at all is certainly better 
than no contact. If, however, 
genuine and meaningful scientific 
and technological exchanges on a 
large scale are to occur between the 
two countries, then, as NAS Presi- 
dent Handler observed; “This 
nonsense must cease—on both 
sides.”!2 Many other similar areas of 
potential improvement exist, such 
as better and prompter postal and 
cable communication between sci- 
entific institutions and individual 


12. Philip Handler, “The Moscow Agree- 
. ments and U.S.-Soviet Scientific Relation- 
ships,” News Repòrt, NAS, NRC, NAE 22, 
no. 7 (August-September 1973), p. 8. 
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scientists, fuller exchange of data ` 
on agricultural and technological 
subjects and, especially, wider pos- 
sibilities for the exchange of per- 
sonnel named as scholars whose 
work is particularly interesting by 
the side extending the invitation. 

In conclusion, I would like to 
underscore the optimism which 
I have met in discussions with the , 
officials administering exchanges in ` 
science and technology between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
During the past two years a range 
of scientific contacts has been es- 
tablished between these two na- 
tions that is greater than it has 
been since the .1930s; furthermore, 
it. seems likely that the level of 
the thirties will be surpassed. 
However, many problems remain, 
some of them inherent to science 
and technology, but many more 
dependent on the course of inter- 
national relations. We are now enter- 
ing a period of optimism tempered 
with realism in which the rate 
of the expansion of exchanges will 
rest, toa large degree, on the willing- 
ness of the two sides to face openly 
a number of problems and to find 
solutions to them emanating from a 
spirit of accommodation. 


X 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: I get a feeling from the speakers 
that Americans are being had uni- 
laterally in these exchanges—that 
is, we are educating the Soviets 
in the fields they deem to be 
important, while the Soviet govern- 
ment seems to take pleasure in 
frustrating our scholars. Further- 
more, I would question the speakers’ 
statements about the mutually equal 
value of exchange information. 
The Soviets are squarely behind the 
eight ball today in terms of produc- 
tivity—a great technology lag 


further exacerbating their problems. 
They are so far behind that they cur- 
rently deem it absolutely essential to 
buy our technology rather than to 
develop their own. In view of the 


fact that the exchange programs 


give the Soviets access to the 
technology and information which 
they feel are so sensitive and nec- 
essary, why do we accept frustration 


' of our efforts in the program? 


A: I disagree very much with the 
thesis that these exchange programs — 


SHARING SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


. are beneficial to the Soviet Union, 
but not to the United States: 
There are many ways of illustrating 
this. First of all, American private 
companies are enthusiastic partici- 
pants in the exchanges. They are 
very eager to have relations with 
Soviet industries, and I’m sure that 
their eagerness does not issue from 
a spirit of philanthropy, but from 
the conviction that there is a profit 
to be made. I feel certain, then, that 
the benefit in a strictly economic 
sense is certainly two-way. 

So far as knowledge is concerned, 
again I doubt very much that the 
thesis can be made that only the 
Soviets are benefiting from the ex- 
changes, unless one defines knowl- 
edge in some special way that re- 
lates only to technology. That is, 
American exchangees are getting a 
great deal of knowledge in fields 
other than technology. 

However, for a moment, let's 
restrict the question to technology 
and then ask: in which specific 
area of exchange does the Soviet 
Union benefit a lot more than the 
United StatesP It is not nearly so 
easy to answer as it might appear 
at first glance. Some people would 
maintain that, as a result of wider 
exchange, the Soviet Union is be- 
coming evermore dependent on 
Westem technology while in the 
West the rate of innovation is 
actually accentuated. It has been 
found that whenever a certain com- 
puter or technical innovation is sold 
to the Soviet Union, the next genera- 
tion of that computer or innovation 
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is already on the line in American 
factories. Therefore, it can be argued 
that this general stimulation has at 
least the potential of creating a 
dependency relationship. If I were 
to regard the situation from the 
Soviet point of view, Id be very 
worried about.becoming dependent 
upon Western technology. 


A (Kassof): Just to add a comment, 
speaking not of the commercial 
relationships between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, but 
of exchanges on the scholarly and 
scientific level, the evidence is sim- 
ply contrary to the questioner’s sug- 
gestion. We very carefully follow the 
reports from academic and scientific 
hosts in the United States who have 
spent a year or a semester working 
with Soviet scientists. As I indicated 
in my address, the benefits tend to be 
mutual, no matter where the 
location of the exchange happens to 
be. Obviously, not in every case, 
but in the majority of cases, young 
Soviet scientists working in uni- 
versity laboratories in the United 
States are making equal, andin many 
cases team, contributions. Finally, I 


-would add the observation that in 


the best kind of scientific and tech- 
nological exchange—which occurs 
more frequently than one might 
suppose—the contribution is made 
not to one side or the other, but to 
the general advancement of knowl- 
edge. This kind of division of sci- 
entific labor is beneficial for every- 
one. 


The USSR and Security ia Reps: 
A Soviet, View 


By VLADIMIR L. BYKOV 


ABSTRACT: During the Soviet-American, summit meetings 
of 1972 and 1973, the two governments expressed their desire 
:' to contribute to the reinforcement of peace in Europe. 
Behind this sentiment—which at first sight may seem to be 
a stereotyped diplomatic formula, as presented in the 
concluding communiques of both summits—lies a turning 
point of great historic significance. For the first time in the 
twenty-seven years of the postwar period of international 
relations the Soviet Union and the United States agreed on 
the possibility of, and need for, joint efforts in building a 
stable European peace. Such agreement would have been 
inconceivable in the not too distant past, when the Cold War 
completely held sway. Having crossed this line, the two 
countries cannot but be aware of the responsibility stem- 
ming from their actions. Any retreat would not only tell 
negatively on the fundamental interests of the two nations, 
but would also darken the prospects for an all-European 
settlement. The normalization process of Soviet-American 
relations affects many problems of a global and local nature, 
including those which have no direct connection with 
Europe. However, the Soviet Union proceeds from the firm 
belief—confirmed by the harsh lessons of recent 
history —that the ensurance of lasting security and peaceful 
cooperation among European countries with different social 
systems is the core of detente. Europe was the scene of the 
most bitter and destructive wars ever known to humankind; 
it is this same Europe which can now emerge as an example 
of the success of peaceful coexistence. 
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THE USSR AND EUROPE 


N 1917, while drafting the found- 
ing, basic document of Soviet 
foreign policy—the Decree of Peace 
—Vladimir I. Lenin wrote: “We 
shall welcome all clauses containing 
provisions for good neighbourly re- 
lations and all economic agree- 
ments; we cannot reject these.” 

This decree embodied the funda- 
mental principles of Soviet foreign 
policy, a policy of peace and friend- 
ship among nations. Lenin’s con- 
tribution to peace was so consider- 
able that the Norwegian Social 
Democratic Party nominated him 
for the 1917 Nobel Peace Prize. In 
their citation they wrote: “To date, 
Lenin has done more than anybody 
else for the triumph of the ideas of 
peace. Not only does he propagate 
peace fervently, he also takes steps 
to achieve it.” 

Throughout its history the USSR 
always proceeded from the feasibil- 
_ ity and necessity of international co- 
operation and peaceful settlement of 
world problems. There is no think- 
able alternative to this approach 
with regard to Europe. In the for- 
eign policy of the Soviet Union, both 
historically and currently, no other 
approach has ever been tried, unless 
we were provoked to act otherwise 
in order to defend the national secu- 
rity and the existence of the USSR. 


TOWARDS A SYSTEM OF SECURITY: 
A RETROSPECTIVE OF SOVIET 
EUROPEAN POLICY 


Less than five years after the emer- 
gence of the Soviet Union, it pro- 
posed a general reduction in arma- 
ments and armies to ensure peace 
and the security of all peoples. So- 

viet diplomacy worked persistently 


1, V. I. Lenin, Collected Works (London: 
Lawrence and Wishart, 1960-1970), vol. 26, 
p. 255. 
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for European security throughout 
the thirties. In December 1933 the 
Central Committee of the All-Union 
Communist Party adopted a decision 
to strive to establish a system of col- 
lective action against any aggres- 
sion. On the initiative of the Soviet 
Union and some French political 
leaders, talks were held on setting 
up a collective security system 
through the signing of a regional 
pact, named the Eastern Pact. Even 
after Munich— when the threat from 
Nazi Germany loomed larger—the 
Soviet Union insisted that the ag- 
gressor could be curbed and war pre- 
vented through cooperation among 
the Soviet Union, Britain, France 
and other countries being threat- 
ened, Just a few months before the 
Second World War the Soviet Union 
proposed an agreement to Britain 
and France, based on the mutual 
obligation of each country to render 
immediate aid in case of Nazi aggres- 
sion, for a period of five to ten years. 

Scarcely were the guns of the 
Second World War silenced before 
the Soviet Union resumed its drive 
for strengthening peace and secu- 
rity in Europe. For example, in 
January-February 1954— at the Ber- 
lin conference of the foreign min- 
isters of the Soviet Union, the 
United States, France and Britain— 
the Soviet government proposed 
concluding an all-European treaty 
on collective security in Europe. 
Somewhat later, in November 1954, 
the Soviet Union proposed an all- 
European conference aimed atthe 
setting up of a collective security 
system in Europe. In 1955 the So- 
viet Union again proposed a col- 
lective security system in Europe. 
In November of that year the USSR 
came up with a proposal to conclude 
a nonaggression pact among the 
existing military and political group- 
ings in Europe as an intermediary 
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step towards an all-European treaty 
on collective security on the conti- 
nent, 
Finally, in iy ‘1966, ‘at a con- 
ference in Bucharest, the Soviet 
Union and six other socialist coun- 
tries proposed the convening of an 
all-European conference on security 
and cooperation. Their proposal was 
outlined in the Declaration on 
Strengthening Peace and Security in 
Europe, which was adopted by the 
conference. This was the biggest, 
joint postwar contribution of the 
socialist countries to working out a 
program for strengthening European 
security. Then followed the meet- 
ings of the Warsaw Treaty coun- 
tries in Budapest—March 1969— 
and Prague—October 1969—which 
made specific suggestions about an 
all-European conference. 


On March 30, 1971, the Twenty-. 


fourth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) 
proclaimed a comprehensive peace 
program—or, as the West called it, 
Brezhnev’s six-point program. It 
covered the most important prob- 
lems of contemporary international 
_ relations and proposed practical 
ways of dealing with them. In this 
program special attention | was 
devoted to Europe. 

The basic thrust of this long range 
program is to perpetuate the major 
achievements of European devel- 
opment since the end of World War 
II—that is, twenty-five years of 
peaceful life. The basic specific’ re- 
quirement for the realization of this 
task requires, in the Soviet view, 
final recognition of the territorial 
changes which took place in Europe 
as a result of the Second World War. 
Other Soviet goals in Europe were 
defined as follows: 


—to bring about a radical turn to- 
wards relaxation of tension and 
peace on the continent; 
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~—-to insure the convocation and . 
success of an all-European con- ’ 
ference; 

—to do everything to insure col- 
lective security in Europe 


Habit is said to be second nature. 
Thus, becoming accustomed to 
using military terminology during 
the Cold War years, Western jour- 
nalists and experts coined the 
expression peace offensive when 
commenting and reporting on the 


` proposals of the Soviet Union and 


other socialist countries for peace 
and security in Europe. Since 
Western commentators and experts 
acknowledged, then, that the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries 
in Europe were conducting a peace 
offensive, they should also acknowl- 
edge now— if they are to be fair and 
objective—that the peace offensive 
was not a fleeting factor—based on 
considerations of the moment—in 
Soviet foreign policy, but that itcon- ` 
stituted the very essence of the 
Leninist foreign policy of the 
Soviet state. 

The specific results of, this peace 
offensive are quite obvious today. 
Significant changes have come about 
in the relations of the socialist coun- 
tries with the Western European’ 
countries—-with France, one of the 
first countries to adopt the course of 
constructive cooperation among 
states with different social systems, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy and others. Among the most 
significant indications of the im- 
provement in international relations 
are the treaties concluded by the 
Soviet Union, Poland, the German 
Democratic Republic and other 
socialist countries with the Federal 
Republic of Germany (FRG). All 


2. See, Twenty-fourth Congress of the . 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 30 
March-9 April 1971 (Documents of Novosti 
Press Agency, Moscow, 1971), pp. 37-38. 
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of you know that these treaties are 
based on the’ recognition of the 
inviolability of the existing frontiers 
and contain commitments to refrain 
from the use of force in international 
disputes. 

Moreover, the European confer- 
ence is a concentrated expression of 
the positive changes. The following 
facts: (1) that this conference, for 
which the progressive forces of the 
continent worked so long, took 
place; (2) that practically all the 
European countries, the United 
States and Canada participated in it; 
and (3) that matters related to Euro- 
pean peace and security and to 
peaceful cooperation were jointly 
discussed, are in themselves a con- 
siderable gain. 

The Soviet European initiatives, 
as outlined at the Twenty-fourth 
Congress of the CPSU, are not 
limited to the direct proposals men- 
tioned above. The Soviet approach 
to the future of Europe also includes 
the readiness to have a simulta- 
neous annulment of the Warsaw 
. Treaty and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) or, as a first 
step, the dismantling of their mili- 
tary organizations. The European- 
related policy also includes the 
readiness of the USSR to promote 
the establishment of nuclear-free 
zones in various parts of the world 
and a desire for nuclear disarmament 
of all states in possession of nuclear 
weapons and for the convocation 
of the conference of five nuclear 
powers—the USSR, the USA, the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC), 
France and Britain—for this pur- 
pose.’ 

Since the United States is actively 
involved in the security arrange- 
ments with its allies in Europe—and 
since it is an inseparable participant 
of the. postwar settlement in Europe 


3. Ibid. 
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—most of the proposals of the peace 
program of the Twenty-fourth Con- 
gress of the CPSU, as related to 
Europe, might well fall into those 
areas of the USA-USSR dialogue in 
which we can work together with all 
interested European nations. 


LESSONS OF THE PAST AS SOURCES 
OF SOVIET EUROPEAN POLICY 
FOR THE FUTURE 


The historic outline of the major 
European initiatives of the USSR 
is absolutely essential for under- 
standing the present Soviet ap- 
proach to Europe, as well as Soviet- 
American relations as related to 
European matters. - Especially im- 
portant in this respect are the lessons 
of World War II which influenced, 
to a very substantial extent, the 
formulation of Soviet European 
policies in the postwar period. 

If the entire population of Europe 
were to be polled today on the ques- 
tion of whether the inhabitants of 
Europe want another war, the over- 
whelming majority would .respond 
with a no. Europeans know the 
meaning of war from bitter experi- 
ence. Twice, in the course of a rela- 
tively short period of time, Europe 
has been the epicenter of world wars 
which caused both vast losses of life 
and material destruction. More than 
20 million lives were lost by the 
Soviet Union, which bore the brunt 
of the war. Poland lost 6 million; 
Yugoslavia, 1.7 million; Britain, 
375,000; the United States, more 
than 400,000—even though the war 
was not fought on its territory; 
France, 576,000; and the Nether- 
lands, 200,000. 

All over Europe there are monu- 
ments to millions of people who died 
in two world wars fought within the 
life span of one generation. Europe 
itself is a graveyard of almost 50 
million who were carried away by 
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only the Second World War. There is 


not a shade of unwarranted pathos in. 


the statement that the European 
continent, by its history, is the 
largest monument on earth to those 
who fell fighting or unarmed. 

_ In this respect it is appropriate to 
quote the statement made by So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko at the opening of the Euro- 
‘pean Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Helsinki in July 
1973. This statement exactly reflects 
the Soviet feeling towards the les- 
sons of World War II: 


`I think, we will be correctly under- 
stood when we say that we shall do 


_ . everything possible so that the sacrifices 


made to achieve victory will not have 
been in vain; so that the results of the war 
which our people waged under such 
` strain and with selflessness, alongside 
their allies in the anti-Hitler coalition 
-and many other nations—victims of 
fascist aggression—will not be under- 
-mined; and so that that war will be 
the last war not only for the Soviet 
people, but for all the other peoples of 
Europe. This is our lofty duty to those 
who fell, to those living, and to the 
coming generations.* 


The cooperation between the 
countries of the anti-Hitler coalition, 
` which was shaped during the war 
years, could have become an im- 
portant factor in ensuring truly 
peaceful development in Europe. 
Such was the spirit and the letter 
of the Potsdam agreements. Un- 
‘fortunately, detente in Europe was 
held back for more than two decades. 

It is better not to speak about this 
situation now. After all, no one holds 
. power over the past; history cannot 

be remade. However, one can, and 
must, draw lessons from the 
past for the sake of the present and 
the future. 


4. Andrei Gromyko, A Lasting Peace for 
Europe (Moscow: Novosti Press Agency, 
1973), p. 9. 
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In the nuclear age the peoples 
of Europe cannot but strive for re- 
liable security guarantees. Europe 
in general, and its Western sector in 
particular, is the most densely popu- 
lated part of the world. More than 
600 million people inhabit the 
limited territory of Europe. The 
ancient European land is a reposi- 
tory of truly innumerable material 
and spiritual values: a multitude of 
beautiful cities and towns with 
modern living conditions, seats of 
culture and of scientific and tech- 
nological thought, countless num- 
bers of artistic and architectural 
treasures, priceless ancient memo- 
rials and the highest level of agri- 
cultural development. As a result of 
historical development, within the 
narrow confines of Europe there is 
the highest concentration of people 
and of the greatest achievements of 
human civilization. For all that, not 
Eastern, but Western and Central 
Europe, is the most thickly popu- 
lated and, therefore, most vulner- 
able in a contemporary nuclear- 
rocket war. . 

Not very long ago the Stockholm 
International Peace Research Insti- 
tute estimated that the world stocks 
of nuclear weapons of all categories 
now amount to about 50,000 mega- 
tons—or about fifteen tons of TNT 
per man, woman and child. That is 
about two and a half million times 
the strength of the bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima. So, the very nature 
of the threat of war has become 
entirely different. What can be done 
to prevent another war? What can 
be done to ensure a stable peace 
and reliable security for all peoples 
of the world, including Europeans? 
How can we go about creating con- 
ditions for the equal cooperation 
of all countries on the continent? 

There are politicians in the West 
who claim that peace can be today 
ensured only ifthe NATO countries 
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have weapons that at least equal, 


in power and quantity, the arma- 
ments of the Warsaw Treaty Or- 
ganization. However, this equilib-. 
rium-of-fear theory leads directly 


to a very dangerous and highly ex- 


pensive arms race. Yet, the arms 
race, far from removing the threat 
of war, increases it. 

Fully aware that the arms race 
is like a slope leading into an abyss, 
many historians, diplomats and 
scholars in the Western countries are 
proposing various projects for a 
future Europe. Some of them sketch 
the European situation in the next 
ten to twenty years on the basis of 
an Atlanticized Europe, sometimes 
with the addition of Japan. Others 
build up their plans around the 
vague model of a Europe of nations. 
There are theories under which the 
national and state sovereignty of 
European countries will dissolve in 
supranational formations on a con- 
tinental scale. There are also plans 
for producing, within the NATO 
framework, a European component 
with its own nuclear weapons. This, 
it is claimed, would bring the 
peoples of Europe peace and secu- 


rity. 
EUROPE OF THE FUTURE 


The Soviet Union envisions 
Europe of the future as a continent 
of peace where aggression is ruled 
out for one and all. 

General Secretary of the CPSU 


. Central Committee L. I. Brezhnev 


expressed the feelings and wishes 
of the entire Soviet people when he 
said that we call for overcoming the 


consequences of the tragic past of 


Europe not in order to forget it, 


„but in order to ensure that it will 


never be repeated. Our hope is that 
trust and mutual understanding will 
make it possible to gradually over- 
come’ the division of the continent 
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into military-political groupings. 
Relations between all European 
states should be based on peaceful 
and mutually beneficial cooperation. 
In our mind,, the building of such 
a Europe accords with the best in- 
terests of all nations, eons the 
United States. 

The Soviet Union would like to 
see a large all-European network of 
economic, scientific and cultural co- 
operation which would constitute 
a reliable material consolidation of 
peaceful relations among states. 
However, it is necessary to display 
a responsible and serious approach 
to the problems still confronting us. 
No one should yield to the tempta- 
tion of instructing others how to 
manage their internal affairs. Inter- 


nal practices and laws axiornatically 


constitute the threshold of each state 
at which others must stop. 

Were we to take the path of im- 
posing our practices upon other 
countries—be it in the field of eco- 
nomic affairs or in the field of 
social philosophy—those who are 
trying to persuade us to adopt alien 
laws, morals or customs would 
probably object. This is understand- 
able. Sometimes events reach the 
point at which attempts are made to 
arrogate the right of deciding who, 
how, in what capacity, within what 
time-limit and specifically where 
matters of emigration from this or 
that country should be resolved. 
The Soviet Union vigorously rejects 
such an approach.‘ 

The question which involuntarily 
comes to mind is whether those who 
behave in this fashion seriously 
think that only the Soviet Union 
—or only the socialist countries— 
is interested in detente, while others 
only do a great favor by consenting 
to hold talks on such matters. Any- 
one interested in the improvement 
of the international climate knows 
well that this is not so, that this pro- 
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' cess is reciprocal and determined by 
the common interests of the parties 
and, above all, by the interests of the 
peoples. The main thing today is not 
to let the poisoned atmosphere 
created around trumped-up matters 
overshadow the major tasks faced 
by us—in particular, by the USSR 
and the USA. 

Detente in Europe, as elsewhere, 
obviously requires a military relaxa- 
tion. Accordingly, the Soviet Union 
—as is known—is prepared to take 
practical steps to reduce armed 
forces and armaments in Central 
Europe as early as by 1975. Our 
state constructively and realistically 
approaches, in all seriousness and 
responsibility, the Vienna negotia- 
tions on the measures of military 
relaxation. An agreement on the 
reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments would unquestionably be a 
further major step improving the 
political situation in Europe’ and 
helping to install in the continent 
an atmosphere of trust, goodwill and 
peaceful cooperation. 

On the basis of political and mili- 
tary security, equal economic, sci- 
entific, technical and cultural co- 
operation— multilateral and bilat- 
eral— we could make considerable 


_. headway. In particular, it would be 


possible to establish useful contacts 
and links between the different eco- 
nomic groups in Europe, notably be- 
tween the CMEA and the EEC. In 
the words of General Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee L. I. 

Brezhnev: 


We believe it is high time to start 
working out the European program of 
economic and cultural cooperation. In 
this connection there arises a question: 
is it possible to find a basis for some 
forms of businesslike relations between 


currently existing European trade-eco- . 


nomic groups—the CMEA and the 
EEC? I think it is, if the states-mem- 
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bers of the EEC will try not to dis- 


criminate against the other side and will 


contribute to the development of natural 
bilateral contacts and European coopera- 
tion.® 


When presenting a paper on Euro- 
pean security and the Soviet Union, 
one cannot but note with satisfaction 
that the United States in recent years 
repeatedly expressed its desire to 
contribute to the consolidation of 
peaceful conditions in Europe so 
that the continent never again 
becomes. a battleground of the 
nations of the world. This is clearly - 
the message of the joint Soviet- 
American communique signed at the 
Moscow summit in May 1972. Both 
countries have committed them- 
selves to make further efforts ensur- 
ing a peaceful future for Europe, free 
of tensions, crises and conflicts. 
They agreed that the territorial in- 
tegrity of all states in Europe should 
be respected. This statement is` 
really one of historic importance and 
certainly the result of a pragmatic 
approach of the United States lead- 
ers to the situation in Europe—that 
is, an approach based on the under- 
standing of European realities. 

Certainly, one can see that new 
trends in Europe are sometimes not 
to the liking of everybody. Some say 
that this process of detente in 
Europe is too fast, that we should 
proceed in a more cautious way— 
slowly. What can we say to that? 

Twenty five years of Cold War 
were a huge waste of time—as 
it is now almost everywhere: ac- 
knowledged—and, as human be- 
ings, we unfortunately do not live too 
long. It was a tremendous waste of 
energy, of resources and of money 
—all spent in vain. For these rea- 
sons, we should now recover from 
the unfortunate times as quickly as 


5. Pravda, 16 March 1974. 
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possible and move ahead to elimi- 
nate any chance of returning to them 
again. The further away we are from 
those Cold War years, the more 
secure peace will be. 

Others, especially American 
“Atlanticists,” try to caution the 
policy makers of Western European 
nations and the United States that 
the Soviet Union, in persuing de- 
tente in Europe, aims to’ push the 
United States out of this continent, 
leaving Western Europe “helpless.” 
A new catchword—Finlandization 
—is increasingly used in that respect 
to describe the alleged goals of the 
USSR in Europe. 

Against the background of Soviet 
past and present policies in Europe, 
it is crystal clear that this is a false 
conception which is politically pro- 
vocative in the worst sense. Every 
serious statesman and scholar will 
not find any strong argument to sup- 
port it. Let me, for example, refer 
to the opinion of George F. Kennan 
—with whom we frequently dis- 
agree conceptually and factually in 
the interpretation of Soviet foreign 
policy. In his recent analysis of 
Finlandization he evaluates this 
theory as unfounded and completely 
misapplied.® 

Opponents of durable peace and 
good neighborly cooperation in 
Europe are to be found elsewhere, 
as well. We cannot overlook the fact 
that Peking’ s political and propa- 
ganda line in European matters is 
aimed at reviving the Cold War 
spirit in Europe and at supporting 
the forces opposing detente. Thus, 
there is nothing surprising about the 
fact that these forces readily join 
hands with Peking. 

In his time, FRG politician Strauss 
‘published a book titled Call and 


6. See, George F. Kennan, “Europe” s Prob- 
lems, Europe’s Choices,” Foreign Policy 
14 (Spring 1974). 
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Response. He wrote in it that the 
Maoists’ anti-Soviet policy is “useful 
rather than harmful.” Indeed, the 
forces represented by the author 
benefit by this policy quite substan- 
tially. “This is why,” Strauss wrote, 
“our interests temporarily coincided 


with those of the Chinese.” 


The course of developments has 
shown that the positions of the 
opponents to detente in Europe and 
of the Maoists continue to draw ever 
closer together and that the charac- 
teristics these positions have in 
common are no longer temporary,. 
but remain unchanged. This follows 
from the original attitude of the 
Chinese leadership to the USSR’s 
and other socialist countries’ agree- 
ments with the FRG and to the 
all-European conference and its 
decisions. The Chinese leaders seek 


to discredit the idea of collec- 


tive security in Europe, as well as 
each real step along the road to 
strengthening peace and security on 
our continent. This cannot but evoke 
public concern. Thus, one can see 
that the path to achieving real peace, 
understanding and security on the 
European continent is not all that 
rosy. 

“The present period is a complex 
and contradictory one,’ pointed out 
General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee L. I. Brezhnev in 
his speech in Alma-Ata in March 
1974. Furthermore, he noted that: 


Reaction is trying wherever it can to 
launch counterattacks, if only on indi- 
vidual sections, to hold back the process 
of relaxation of international tension and 
complicate the solution of pressing prob- 
lems. Actively used for these purposes 
are many organs of the bourgeois press, 
radio and television which deliberately 
distort the meaning of our policy, report 
events untruthfully and resort to time- 
wor cliches of anti-Sovietism.” 


7. Pravda, 16 March 1974. 
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THE TASKS AHEAD 


There is still a lot to do in Europe. 
Permit me to go over some prob- 
lems which still demand attention 
and all-out efforts: 


—-How can the process of detente 
in Europe be accelerated and 
further extended? 

—What are the most effective 
forms of struggle to frustrate the 
attempts of all those groupings 
or states— European and non- 
European—who continue to re- 
sist the current process? 

—Detente in Europe must not be 
confined only to the political 
sphere, but must also involve 
the military sphere. How are we 
to overcome obstacles in the 
way of a considerable reduction 
in the numerical strength of 
the armed forces and armaments 
now existing in Europe? How 
is Europe to be advanced along 
the way of disbanding blocs and 
how is the formation of new 
regional military groupings to be 
avoided? 

— Economic .integration is con- 

_ tinuing and is even intensifying 
in both the capitalist and social- 
ist parts of Europe. What is to 
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tions between men, as well 
as exchanges of spiritual values 
and social experience? 


—What are the measures to be 
recommended for the achieve- 
ment of bétter mutual under- 
standing and the preservation of 
the cultural and moral face of 

` Europe in-all the diversity of 
its social systems and world out- 
looks, while displaying respect 
for national sovereignty? ` 

—What role can a permanent body 
set up by the all-European 
conference of states play? 
Moreover, in which spheres 
should it concentrate its efforts 
to continue the ‘beginnings 
which have been made and to 
consolidate the emergent de- 
tente among all the European 
states—in particular, seeking to 
make them take a fresh and more 
positive look at their relations 
with each other? 


Even this partial list indicates the 
great amount of work to be done. 
We in the Soviet Union are: opti- 
mistic. In our multinational state 
exceptionally great importance is 
attached-to questions of equality and 
friendship of different nationalities 


be done to prevent this integra- of which we have about two 


tion from developing into a 
greater division of Europe, 
which could pose a fresh threat 
to its security by strengthening 
certain negative influences? 
—What is the role which public 
opinion can, and must, play in~ 
order that the strengthening of 
the political foundations of 
security in Europe can result 
‘in unprecedented development 
of cooperation in the economic, 
scientific and technical fields? 
—How can we further develop 
and intensify cultural and infor- 
mational exchanges and rela- 


hundred, speaking approximately 
one hundred different languages. 
We believe that the ideals of peace, 
the equality of nations and good 
neighborliness should become ever 
more deeply rooted in interna- 
tional relations. There should ‘be 
no -place for the propaganda of 
hatred, aggression, militarism, the 
cult of violence, of racial or national 
superiority and other ideas or 
notions which are incompatible with 
the goal of rapprochement and co- 
operation between nations or with 
the UN Charter or with universally » 
accepted moral standards. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Social Stratification: 1969—1973 


By THOMAS E. LASSWELL AND SANDRA L. BENBROOK 


HE authors have been asked 
to summarize developments 
in social stratification over the past 
five years and to comment on the 
current state of the subdiscipline. 
Interested readers are referred to 
the earlier works published in THE 
ANNALS by Lasswell! and by Mur- 
phy. The present authors have 
attempted to modify and extend 
those statements in the light of cur- 
rent developments rather than to 
write a discrete essay. 
The most immediately noticeable 


1. Thomas E. Lasswell, “Social 
Stratification: 1964-1968,” THE ANNALS 384 
(July 1964), pp. 104-134. 

2. Raymond J. Murphy, “Some Recent 
Trends in Stratification Theory and Re- 
search,” THE ANNALS 356 (November 1964), 
pp. 142-167. 


feature of the current literature on 
social stratification—including so- 
cial class and social mobility — is its 
great volume. As far as the United 
States is concerned, this may be 
due in part to the publication ex- 
plosion and to the general expansion 
in the number of persons involved 
in academic disciplines and re- 
search during the period covered. 
The breakthroughs in theory, pro- 
cedures and concept development 
do not seem from this perspective 
to be more impressive than the 
comparable ones which occurred in 


the two preceding five-year 
periods. 

Scientific research and publica- 
tion in the area of social 


stratification outside the United 
States is a different story. While it 
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is true that there has been a publi- 
cation explosion abroad—although 
to a more modest degree than in 
the United States in absolute 
quantity—and a proportionately 
great increase in the number of 
interested academics in other coun- 
tries, the growth of published and 
unpublished research projects - in 
the area of social stratification, so- 
cial class and social mobility ap- 
pears to have accelerated markedly. 
Even though the greater part of this 
article has been devoted to work 
done in the United States, this 
should be construed in part as an 
artifact of the accessibility of pub- 
lished materials rather than as a 
judgment of the importance of 
foreign contributions. 

The interest of Eastern European 
scholars in social stratification 
—-quite evident at the meetings 
of the Seventh World Congress 
of Sociology in Varna in 1970 
—has been inferred from the 
sharp increase in the number of 
publications, particularly in the 
area of social mobility. The Interna- 
tional Sociological Association's 
Research Committee on Social 
_ Stratification met in Rome in De- 
cember 1972. The meetings were 
focused almost entirely on proce- 
dures for the study of social mobil- 
ity, with the goal of making the 
respective studies of national mo- 
bility patterns more comparable. 
This laudatory goal was pursued to 
the extent that there was only inci- 
dental discussion of fundamental 
-concepts and theories of social 
stratification or social class; and it 
was further decided to limit invita- 
tions to the Warsaw meeting in 
1974 to researchers involved in 
national mobility studies. 


3. The Rome meeting has since been 
reported in David L. Featherman, “Toward 
Comparable Data on Inequality and 
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The extensive literature in the 
area of social stratification prohibits 
this article from being exhaustive. 
To a large extent, the selection of 
articles mentioned here has been 
made in terms of our personal in- 
terests; hence, it may not represent 
fairly all of the interests of con- 
cerned scholars. This article has 
been organized around contempor- 
ary concepts, theory, research pro- 
cedures and research findings re- 
ported in the sociological literature 
on social stratification, social class 
and social mobility. 


CONCEPTS 


It is most feasible to attempt to 
simplify the terminological confu- 
sion in the field by arbitrarily dis- 
tinguishing its two most central con- 
cepts, social classes and social strata 
and asking the reader to accept our 
diacritica, even though he or she 
may be uncomfortable with the 
labels we have chosen. The terms 
are sometimes used synonymously 
in the literature and occasionally 
reversed; instances are found in 
which either term has been made 
operational by the use of very 
specific measures of socioeconomic 
status or by occupational scales 
alone. 

We shall use the term social 
strata to refer to any abstract 


Stratification: Perspectives on the Second 
Generation of National Mobility Studies,” 
American Sociologist 9 (February 1974), 
pp. 18-25. Featherman’s article comments 
parenthetically that Lasswell’s' 1972 report 
for the United States failed to cite the 
replicate study of mobility by Featherman 
and Hauser. Lasswell takes this opportunity 
to direct the reader’s attention to D. L. 
Featherman and R. M. Hauser, “Design for a 
Replicate Study of Social Mobility in the 
United States,” in Social Indicator Models, 
ed. K. Land and S. Spilerman (New York: 
Russell Sage, listed in Featherman’s 1974 
article as forthcoming). 
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categories of any population which 
have been distinguished from one 
another and scaled or ranked. The 
scaling or ranking may be either 
subjective or objective. It may be 
done intuitively or it may have 
been accomplished by stringent, 
precise criteria. Its key feature is 
the inequality of population 


categories, whether it is a subjec-: 


tively perceived inequality or an 
objectively measured unidimén- 
sional or multidimensional inequal- 
ity. Stratum consciousness may be 
present in the subject population 
or, on the other hand, the bulk of 
the population may be totally un- 
aware of the distinctions being 
made by a research scientist. 

We shall use the term social class 
to refer to identifiable segments of 
a population who have distinguisha- 
ble social motives, differing con- 
cepts of social welfare and different 
concepts of justice or propriety. 
Again, the incumbents of social 
classes may not be aware of these 
differences. Social classes may be 
in conscious conflict or, on the 
other hand, they may contribute to 
either the functionality or dysfunc- 
tionality of a society while their 
constituents are individually una- 
‚ware of any class membership. The 
key concept is distinguishable 
values. When one class of people 
has survival as a primary value and 
another has the exercise of power 
as a primary value, there may be 
little overt conflict. If two classes 
have differing secondary values, 
but aspire to the same primary 
values, in a zero-sum game, conflict 
may become overt. To the extent 
that social classes are unequal on 
‘any dimension, social stratification 


4, Compare, Richard Todd, “A Theory of 
the Lower Class: Edward Banfield—The 
Maverick of Urbanology,” Atlantic 226 (Sep- 
tember 1970), pp. 51-56. 
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may be said to exist. When social 
classes are conceptualized as un- 
equal on some dimension, social 
strata is the more general of the two 
concepts, and social class stratifica- 
tion exists. ` 

Conceptions of social justice cen- 
tered on the differential access of 
different social classes to material 
or symbolic values have been de- 
scribed in the classical writings of 
Plato, Karl Marx, Max Weber and 
Charles Dickens. For Plato a soci- 
ety was merely the state in which 
every person accepted’ his class 
status, valued the achievement of 
his socially prescribed norms and 
exercised his capacities to achieve 
his appropriate goals. In Plato's 
utopian society no conflict exists. 
Marx, on the other hand, ascribed 
the same values to all members of 
society, envisioned justice as abso- 
lute rather than distributive and 
predicted disorganization and 
conflict until a utopian state was 
achieved in which, presumably, 
every person would behave accord- 
ing to universal norms in pursuit of 
the same values; however, his de- 
scription of that state is at best 
nebulous. Both concepts—as also do 
those of Weber and Dickens—add 
surplus meaning to our arbitrary 
definition of social classes. Indeed, 
this is more characteristic than not 
of the contemporary sociological 
literature. 

Several contemporary writers 
have either explicitly or implicitly 
described differential class values 
as distinguishing among social 
classes. The numerous responses to 
Jensen,’ and other writers respond- 
ing to him, have pointed to the 
differential evaluation of genetic 


5. Arthur T. Jensen, “How Much Can We 
Boost IQ and Scholastic Achievement?” 
Harvard Educational Review 39 (Winter 
1969), pp. 1-123. 
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encenta as- na or idet 
: logically wrong and have chal- 
lenged the social justice of a 
caste or color-caste system of strati- 
fication, The notion of justice 
being distributed according to 
racial classes has been valued posi- 
tively by some people and nega- 


tively by others; the ensuing popu- . 


lar struggle for a uniform, absolute 
access to social values has been 
documented by Ransford® and 
others. 

It is relatively easy to observe 
and ‘to classify behaviors and so- 
matic phenomena: wherever or 
whenever social classes are deter- 
mined by an evaluation of one of 
these kinds of observable differen- 
tials, its conceptualization can be 
made operational and data can be 
gathered and processed. Beliefs, 
sentiments, motives and values, at 
the other extreme, cannot be di- 
rectly observed either by the gen- 
eral public or by the scientist and 
must be inferred from observations 
‘of other phenomena, such as events 
and behaviors. Concepts of social 
class based on hypothetical vari- 
ables are impossible to validate by 
conventional scientific methods, 
even though logical arguments can 
be made from other evidence. 
Popularly, such concepts are based 
on sentiment or tradition. This 
difficulty will be apparent in the 
discussion of procedures, below. 

Reporting on popular conceptions 
of social class, Morris and Jeffries 
found that: 


People can place themselves in 
classes... [but] they disagree 
whether classes are important or clearly 
demarcated, that class awareness does 
not seem to affect class dissatisfaction, 


6. H. Edward Ransford, “Blue Collar 
Anger: Reaction to Student and Black Pro- 
test,’ American Sociological Review 37 
‘ (June 1972), pp. 333-345. 
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and that class dissatisfaction is not 
clearly related to class action.” 


Reissman and Halstead argued that 
ideological opposition of sociol- 
ogists in the United States to 
the existence of social classes in 
this country has resulted in several 
biases in research and literature.’ 
Bates and Kelley interpreted the 
literature as person-centered, stat- 
ing that: 


It will be our claim that social strata 
whether they be classes, castes or es- 
tates amount to categories of individu- 
als and are not structural elements of 
social systems.’ 


Social mobility has changed little 
in conceptualization during the 
past five years, even though there 
have been methodological changes. 
The concept continues to refer to 
the replacement and displacement 
of persons ‘in functional social 
categories in, societally centered 
theory. In person-centered theory 


it refers to the changes in the 
self-concepts or social significance 


of persons usually attributed to 
changes in social contexts. In the 
former instance it is made opera- 
tional through the observation of 
demographic variables; in the latter 
it is made operational. by career 
histories, the collection of in- 
tergenerational case studies of dem- 
ographic data and individual as- 
piration and achievement scales. 


7. Richard T. Morris and Vincent Jeffries, 
“Class Conflict: Forget It!” Sociology and 
Social Research 54 (April 1970), p. 306. 

8. Leonard Reissman and Michael N. 
Halstead, “The Subject Is Class,” Sociology 
and Social Research 54 (April 1970), pp. 
293-305. 

9. In Frederick L. Bates and John D. 
Kelley, “A Station Centered Approach to the 
Study of Social Stratification,’ Louisiana 
State University Journal of Sociology 2 
(Spring 1972), pp. 22-47. 
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THEORY 


Most of the literature in the time 
covered by this article is an explo- 


ration of, or extension of, or further. 


definition of, existing theories. Par- 
sons, for example, has updated his 
analytical theory in “Equality and 
Inequality in Modern Society: Or 
Social Stratification Revisited.” 
Abrahamson has provided some 
empirical support for the functional 
theory of stratification." 

Treiman has reviewed the cur- 
rent state of knowledge about the 
effects of industrialization upon 
systems of social stratification.” 
Combining some empirically 
well-established propositions with 
some which still require further 
testing, he examined: (1) the dis- 
ruption of status characteristics in 
the population concomitant with 
industrialization, (2) the patterns of 
interrelations among status charac- 
teristics and (3) the kinds of rela- 


tionships between characteristics 


and other aspects of social behavior 
in industrializing societies. 
Haller’ and Saravia have pre- 


sented a fragment of stratification 


theory in their “variable discrimi- 
nation hypothesis.” They tested 
the possibility that the particular 
variables which discriminate 


10. Talcott - Parsons, “Equality and In- 
equality in Modern Society: Or Social 
Stratification Revisited,”. Sociological 
Inquiry 40 (Spring 1970), pp. 13-72. 

ll., Mark Abrahamson, “Functionalism 
and the Functional Theory of Stratification: 
An Empirical Assessment,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology 78 (March 1973), pp. 
1236-1246. ' 

12. Donald J. Treiman, “Industrialization 
. and Social Stratifcation,”- Sociological 
Inquiry 40 (Spring 1970), pp. 207-234. 

13. Archibald O: Haller and Helcio U. 
Saravia, “Status Measurements and the Vari- 
-able Discrimination Hypothesis in an Iso- 
lated Brazilian Region,” Rural Sociology 37 
(September 1973), pp. 325-351. 


-several writers, 
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among the statuses of family units 
at different levels of the 
stratification hierarchy were differ- 
ent from the variables which dis- 
criminate at other levels. Their 
empirical observations in Acucena, 
Brazil, supported this hypothesis. 

The nature of class conflict—or 
the lack of it—was examined by 
among them 
Himes,!4 Ransford! and Portes.'¢ 
Himes explored the “calculated ra- 
cial violence” in.the United States 
during the past fifteen years as a 
direct and inevitable result of the 
progressively restrictive alternative 
value-oriented possibilities for ac- 
tion among American blacks. Rans- 
ford has observed that the 
economic advancements of Ameri- 
can ethnic groups over -the past 
three decades only in part offset the 
disadvantages which are residual 
from a traditional color-caste sys- 
tem. Portes found that lower-class 
leftist action in Chile was more a 
protest against the upper class for 
irresponsible, unjust implementa- 
tion of the existing system than a 
clear-cut, well-understood Marxian 
revolution. 

An attempt to evaluate the empir- 
ical adequacy of the Davis-Moore 
and Parsonian functional theories 
of social stratification was made by 
Land, with the conclusion that the 
Davis-Moore ‘model provides a 
more accurate representation of 
societies with a high degree of 
cultural uniformity and organiza- 


14. Joseph S. Himes, “A Theory of Racial 
Conflict” Social „Forces 50 (September 
1971), pp. 53-60. 

15. H. Edward Ransford, “Skin Color, 
Life Chances arid Anti-White Attitudes,” 
Social Problems 18 (Fall 1970), pp. 164—178. 

16. Alejandro Portes, “On the Logic of 
Post-Factum Explanations: The Hypothesis 
of Lower-Class Frustration’ as a Cause of. 
Leftist Radicalism,” Social Forces 50 (Sep- 
tember 1971), pp. 26-44. 
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tional interdependence, while the 
Parsonian model was a more accu- 
rate representation of societies with 
a low degree of cultural uniformity 
and interdependence."” 

In Social Differentiation and 
a aac Eisenstadt concludes 

at: 


In no society ... is the process of 
stratification and strata formation 
merely an abstract aspect of social 
structure. ... Stratification goes 
beyond this to the hierarchical ordering 
_ of social categories and groups, which 
is a basic component of people’s self- 
identity and conceptions of themselves 
as members of society, of the sym- 
bolism of social order, and of the way in 
which members of society tend to see 
themselves vis-a-vis others. 


Eisenstadt’s person-centered theory 
explains social stratification in 
symbolic, cognitive, perceptual, sen- 
timental and interactional terms. 
The organization of every society 
involves the positing of focal 
points of activity, values and 
' feelings—-a societal myth in the 
anthropological sense of the 
term—which he calls centers. The 
assumed and ascribed nearness of 
persons to the center—or the 
centers—is the chief determinant 
of the stratification system in that 
society. 

Probably the work of Sewell and 
. his associates at the University of 
. Wisconsin has come closer to de- 
veloping a general theory of social 
mobility than any other material 


17. K. C. Land, “Path Models of Func- 
tional Theories of Social Stratification as 
Representations of Cultural Beliefs on 
Stratification,” Sociological Quarterly 11 
(Fall 1970), pp. 474-484. 

18. S. N. Eisenstadt, Social Differentia- 
tion and Stratification (Glenview, Hl.: Scott, 
Foresman, 1971), p. 234; S. N. Eisenstadt, 
“Status Segregation and Class Association 
in Modern Society,” Sociology and Social 
Research 54 (July 1970), pp. 425-440, 
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from the past five years reviewed 
here. The status attainment pro- 
cess described by them relates oc- 
cupational and educational aspira- 
tions, intelligence, school achieve- 
ment and several variables relating 
to family orientation to later educa- 
tional, occupational and income 
variables. This middle-range theory 
neither supports nor refutes the 
kinds of grand theory discussed 
above. It is empirically constructed 
and does not necessarily concern 
itself with macrosocial theories or 
ideologies. The grand theories 
which have allowed for social 
mobility, either implicitly or ex- 
plicitly—with the possible excep- 
tion of Ejisenstadt’s remarks on 
the social dynamics of modern 
stratification systems”°— have not de- 
voted a great deal of special atten- 
tion to it. 


PROCEDURES 


A review of the procedures used 
for the observations and analyses of 
the phenomena of social stratifica- 
tion confirms that there have been 
few marked changes in recent years. 
Warners Index of Status Charac- 
teristics, the Bogardus Social Dis- 
tance Scale, Hollingshead’s Index of 
Social Position, a variety of multi- 
dimensional socioeconomic scales 
and a limited number of occupational 


‘scales—most often modeling on 


those used by the Bureau of the 
Census—are the basic tools used 
for the vast bulk of the studies. 
Haug and Sussman have been criti- 


19. William H. Sewell and Robert M. 
Hauser, “Causes and Consequences of 
Higher Education: Models of the Status 
Attainment Process,” American Journal of 
Agricultural Economics 54 (December 
1972), pp. 851-861. 

20. S. N. Eisenstadt, Social Differentia- 
tion, pp. 149-179. 
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cal of the measurement instruments 
currently in use.24 Miller has ex- 
pressed concern that preoccupation 
with methodological mechanics 
may cause scholars in the area of 
social mobility to lose sight of the 
purpose of their work: “few ideas 
and studies can withstand the 
forceful sophistication of contem- 
porary methodologists”’??; he quite 
accurately warned that “social mo- 
bility” and “status inconsistency” 
are being downgraded as opera- 
tionally specific terms as a result of 
their indiscriminate use in the 
literature.” 

An innovative procedure was 
used by Badaloni and Rizzi in a 
study done in Italy.24 They de- 
veloped a reflexive scale for de- 
termining the categorical statuses of 
respondents according to the re- 
spondents’ patterns of ranking the 
general prestige of fourteen occu- 
pational categories. The research- 
ers were able not only ‘to locate 
clusters of respondents by their 
response patterns, but also to com- 
pute a distance factor between clus- 
ters in three populations. The dis- 
tance computations were then used 
as a measure of the relative 
homogeneity of the respective 
populations. 

A comprehensive study of social 
rank in six American communities 
resulted in a factor analysis of the 
findings. Factors of residence— 


21. Marie R. Haug and Marvin B. Suss- 
man, “The Indiscriminate State of Social 
Class Measurement,” Social Forces 49 (June 
1971), pp. 549-562. l 

22. S. N. Miller, “The Future of Social 
Mobility Studies,” American Journal. of 
Sociology 77 (July 1971), p. 62. 

23. Ibid., p. 65. l 
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(Istituto di Statistica e Ricerca Sociale “C. 
Gini,” Universita di Roma, 1972). 
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neighborhood, area, house—as- 
cribed status—family educational 
and occupational status—marital 
background and achieved socio- 
economic status were common to 
all of the communities, but a fifth 
factor varied by community and by 
age of the respondent. It was con- 
cluded that stratification systems are 
the effects of a dynamic process of 
social organization, maintaining a 
homeostasis that is somewhat 
unique for each community.” 

Several innovations were de- 
veloped for procedures for studying 
social mobility as distinguished 
from social stratification. Spilerman 
used a regression procedure allow- 
ing a heterogeneous population to 
be examined within a Markov 
framework.”6 | 

Hawkes pointed to the wisdom of 
conceptualizing mobility as the link- 
age between statuses rather than 
the difference between statuses.” 
Goodman used an index in the 
measurement of social mobility 
which incorporated the degree to 
which an individual’s status tends 
to persist from its origin to a later 
observation point.”8 l 

‘In a critique of Svalastoga’s no- 
tion of the “permeability” of so- 
cial entities—openness to persons 
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Independent Variables into a Markov 
Chain,” American Sociological Review 37 
(June 1972), pp. 277-294. 

27. Roland K. Hawkes, “Some Method- 
ological Problems in Explaining Social Mo- 
bility,” American Sociological Review 37 
(June 1972), pp. 294-300. 

28. Leo A. Goodman, “On the Measure- 
ment of Social Mobility: An Index of Status 
Persistence,” American Sociological Review 
34 (December 1969), pp. 831-849. 
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lacking specific ascribed char- 
acteristics—-MacFarland called at- 
tention to the applicability of in- 
formation theory procedures to mo- 
bility studies.2® Such procedures, 
he noted, can be used on nominally 
scaled data—which, in fact, occu- 
pational data are. It should be 
pointed out that Svalastoga is by no 
_ means alone among the sociologists 

. who have used procedures approp- 
riate to ordinal or metric data on 
data which are nominally scaled. 

. The problem of Haller and 
Saravia was unique, although from 
one point of view it was not unlike 
that faced in the construction of a 
reflexive scale.” After they deter- 
mined the strata existing in 
Acucena and the degree of crystal- 
lization of, and dispersion between, 
those strata, they measured approp- 
riate status content variables within 
-the strata and found that they did 
indeed discriminate differently at 
different levels of the status hierar- 
chy. ' 

In the same vein as Haller and 
Saravia, Jones and Shorter de- 
veloped a ratio measurement of 
social status and observed the rela- 
tive importance assigned to typi- 
cally valued American social 


characteristics——-such as education 


and income—by judges from three 
distinct cultural backgrounds. Their 
findings indicate that such proce- 
dures are justified in any study of 
social stratification or social class 
where the population is heteroge- 
neous. 

Boudon has published a collec- 
tion of the possible procedures for 


29. David D. MacFarland, “Measuring 
. the Permeability of Occupational Structures: 
An Information-Theoretic Approach,” 
American Journal of Sociology 75 (July 
1969), pp. 41-61. 

30. Haller and Saravia, “Status Measure- 
ments.” 
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studying social mobility.34 In the 
second part of his book he has dealt 
with a number of models. 

Finally, Strauss ignored the al- 
most universal procedures for 
studying intergenerational occupa- 
tional mobility to draw on the ma- 
terials of history, fiction, biography 
and social anthropology to con- 
struct a dynamic model of Ameri- 
can social mobility. His primary 
concern was with the social mean- 
ing of mobility and its context. 


FINDINGS 


The paragraphs which follow are 
devoted to notes on selected 
findings from the literature of the 


past five years. The tremendous 


volume of literature makes it im- 
possible to give an exhaustive 
catalogue of the findings; almost 
certainly, some important materials 
have been given insufficient atten- 
tion or have even been missed 
altogether. The work of Glenn, Al- 
ston and Weiner*® suggests the pos- 
sible scope of such an undertaking; 
rather than following their excel- 
lent example, we have elected to 
give an overview of the literature, 
with examples, in several substan- 
tive areas. 


Classes as styles of life: population 
categories distinguished by cul- 
tural criteria 


The cultural perspective of social 
classes emphasizes the probability 


31. Raymond Boudon, Mathematical 
Structures of Social Mobility (San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: Jossey-Bass, 1973). 

32. Anselm L. Strauss, The Contexts of 
Social Mobility: Ideology and Theory 
(Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 1971). 

33. Norval P. Glenn, Jon P. Alston and 
David Weiner, Social Stratification: A Re- 
search Bibliography (Berkeley, Cal.: Glen- 
dessary, 1970). 
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that there are differences in shared 
sentiments of population categories 
and that these differences are, in 
fact, the determinants of social 
class. Critical sentiments may in- 
clude feelings about the proper or 
appropriate relationship of persons 
to the production and consumption 
of material goods—as in Marxian 
theory; however, the general notion 
embraces a much broader range of 
variables. 

There is, of course, a close rela- 
tionship between sentiments and 
behaviors, as well as between cul- 
tural and social variables, even 
though they are conceptually quite 
distinct. Especially since the litera- 
ture does not always make this 
distinction, items will be found in 
this section which might equally 
well appear in the section on as- 
sociational and interactional find- 
ings and vice versa. 

The most -basic sentiment which 
can distinguish among population 
categories with respect to social 
strata or social classes is that it is 
proper, appropriate, right or legiti- 
mate to evaluate population 
categories unequally. The legiti- 
macy of such distinctions may, in 
fact, be viewed with differential 
affect by different social cate- 
gories.** The traditional literature 
tends to assume either that so- 
cial class stratification is an upper 
class—or bourgeois—sentiment 
which is more or less tolerated by 
the lower classes or that the total 
population believes that it is right 
and proper for societies to be di- 
vided into social strata. In the past 
there appears to have been more 
empirical support for the latter as- 


34. That sociologists themselves question 
the legitimacy of recognizing social classes 
was mentioned above in Reissman and Hal- 
stead, “The Subject is Class.” 
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sumption than there has been for 
the former; “current research tends 
to be congruous with the latter 
assumption, but is by no means 
definitive.*® 

Rytina, Form and Pease found, 
however, that in an industrial 


‘community ‘acceptance of the 


ideology of the American opportun- 
ity structure varied situationally 
among income strata in direct cor- 
relation with the probability of gain 
from supporting the ideology." The 
belief that different ‘perl strata 
have different ideologies about the 
distribution of power in the United 
States was tested by Form and 
Rytina in Muskegon, Michigan. 
They found that respondents with 
the highest income and education 
were most likely to.conceptualize 
the power structure as pluralistic, 
but somewhat less likely to believe 
that it ought to be that way.%” It 
should be pointed out, however, 
that the author’s data show that the 
amount of education discriminates 
more powerfully than the amount 
of income among ideological 
beliefs—at least among white 
persons—and that the pluralistic 
description of the American power 
structure was generally considered 
best by a majority of persons in all 
income strata. 

Schiller investigated the low pat- 


_tern of socioeconomic achievement 


35. Compare, Ilan Bowen, Acceptable Ine- 
qualities: An Essay on the Distribution of 
Income (Montreal: McGill-Queen’s Univer- 
sity Press, 1970). 

36. Joan Huber Rytina, William H. Form 
and John Pease, “Income and Stratification 
Ideology: Beliefs. About the American Op- 
portunity Structure,” American Journal of 
Sociology 75 (January 1970), pp. 703-716. 

37. William H. Form and Joan Rytina, 
“Ideological Belief on the Distribution of 
Power in the United States,” American 
Sociological Review 34 (February 1969), pp. 
19-31. 
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of children from welfare families 
and concluded that the predispos- 
ing variables were not individual 
capabilities or parental educational 
or occupational statuses, but a 
“constriction in opportunities” re- 
sulting from the poverty of the 
family of origin.*® 

Goldthorpe and his associates 
have examined the assumption— 
dating back to Frederick Engels 
—that as a working class person 
becomes more affluent, he comes to 
accept bourgeois social values, life 
styles and political ideas.*® Their em- 
pirical findings did not support the 
thesis of disembourgeoisement: as 
an unequivocally valid principle. It 
was shown that affluence did not 
affect working class life styles, aspi- 
rations for social contacts with 
middle class persons or the adop- 
tion of middle class social norms to 
any great extent. 
= That class-distinctive styles of 
life are accompanied by distinctive 
material furnishings and aesthetic 
tastes was confirmed in a study of 
the Detroit area by Laumann and 


House.” They found that living. 


room styles are ‘not only related to 
social status, but that persons who 
are more traditional in religious 
and marital-role attitudes are also 


38. Bradley R. Schiller, “Stratified Oppor- 
tunities: The Essence of the ‘Vicious 
- Circle, ” American Journal of Sociology 76 
(November 1970), pp. 426-442. 

39. John H. Goldthorpe, David Lock- 
wood, Frank Bechhofer and Jennifer Platt, 
The Affluent Worker in the Class Structure 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1969). 

40. Edward O. Laumann and James S, 
House, “Living Room Styles and Social 
Attributes: The Pattern of Material Artifacts 
in a Modern Urban Community,” Sociology 
and Social Research 54 (April 1970), pp. 
321-342; Compare, also, David R. Morgan, 
“Community Social Rank and Attitudes to- 
ward Suburban Living,” Sociology and So- 
cial Research 55 (July 1971), pp. 401-413. 
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more traditional in their selection 
of decor. 

Sentiments about aesthetics are 
not the only cultural distinctions 
between social classes which have 
been studied in the past five years. 
Kohn and his associates did studies 
of class-oriented parental values for 
child rearing in Italy, Washington, 
D.C., and the United States in 
general." The researchers found 
that middle ‘class parents placed 
great emphasis on self-direction for 
their children, while lower class 
parents emphasized conformity. 
Since the occupation of the middle 
class father typically requires many 
daily decisions, he rears his son to 
make such decisions. The lower 
class father, on the other hand, is 
more likely to succeed in his work 
by following orders; therefore, he 
trains his child to conform. The 
national sample’ in the United 
States was confined entirely to em- 
ployed men; it is possible that the 
lower lower class was inadequately 
represented. 

Evans and Smith studied family 
decision-making patterns in differ- 
ent social strata.42 They found a 
linear, positive relationship be- 
tween the extent of syncratic—joint - 
decision-making—style and socio- 
economic status. 

Using self-esteem as an interven- 
ing variable between social status 
and deviant behavior, Hewitt con- 


cluded that. delinquency behavior— 


as any other behavior—was a joint 


41. Melvin L. Kohn, Class and 
Conformity (Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey, 1969); 
Melvin Kohn and Carmi Schooler, “Class, 
Occupation and Orientation,” American 
Sociological Review 34 (October 1969), pp. 
659-678. ` 

42. Richard H. Evans and Norman R. 
Smith, “A Selected Paradigm on Family 
Behavior,” Journal of Marriage and the 
Family 31 (August 1969), pp. 512-517. 
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product of individual dispositions 


and social structure.® 


Language 


Grimshaw has reviewed the 
major recent contributions to the 
study of language and social class 
in a recent survey essay.“ He de- 
voted a considerable amount of 
space to Bernstein’s new works, 
and rightly so, since Bernstein lit- 
erally devised the language ‘in 
which scholars discuss language 
and social class. “Public language,” 
“positional control” and “elabo- 
rated code” are all terms first used, 
as far as we know, by Bernstein in 
describing the ways in which peo- 
ple become “locked into” social 
classes by their linguistic patterns. 

Interest in speech and language 
as indicators of social class has 
increased in the period under 
study. Bernstein and Henderson ob- 
served that middle class mothers 
place much greater emphasis upon 
the use of language for interper- 
sonal relationships, while working 
class mothers are more prone to 


43. John .P. Hewitt, Social Stratification 
and Deviant Behavior (New York: Random 
House, 1970). 

44, Allen D. Grimshaw, “On Language in 
- Society: Part I,” Contemporary Sociology 2 
(November 1973), pp. 575-585. The works 
reviewed were: Basil Bernstein, Class, 
Codes and Control, I: Theoretical Studies 
towards a Sociology of Language (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1971); Basil 
Bernstein, ed., Class, Codes and Control, II: 
Applied Studies towards a Sociology of 
Language (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1973); Jenny Cook-Gumperz, Social 
Control and Socialization: A Study of Class 
Differences in the Language of Maternal 
Control (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1973}; William Labov, Saociolinguistic 
Patterns (Philadelphia, Pa.: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1972); William Labov, 
Language in‘the Inner City: Studies in the 
Black .English Vernacular (Philadelphia, 
Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1972). 
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emphasize the use of language for 
the transmission of basic skills.® 
Stanley noted that some spoken 
sounds are considered to be ugly 
by well-educated people. Osser 
and Endler found that there was a 


different choice of terms to express . 


the same idea—for example, flat 
versus apartment, pram versus baby 
carriage—by upper class and lower 
class Canadian girls.” The upper 
class sixteen-year olds tended to 
choose words of British origin, 
while the lower class girls tended 
to choose words of American origin. 
Other writings confirm social class 
differences in speech patterns, both 
in the United States and elsewhere.* 

Glenn has observed that class dif- 
ferences in political party affiliation 
in the United States, especially 
in the South, appear to have under- 
gone measurable change in the last 
two elections. He concluded that this 
was true because white collar work- 
ers typically take a less conservative 
stand on some issues on which blue 
collar voters typically take a more 
conservative stand and vice versa. 
Conservative positions on civil 


45. Basil Bernstein and Dorothy Hender- 
son, “Social Class Differences in the Rele- 
vance of Language to Socialization,” 
Sociology 3 (1969), p. 120. 

46. George Stanley, “Phonoaesthetics and 
West Texas Dialect,” Linguistics 71 (July 
1971), pp. 95-103. 

47. Harry Osser and Norman S. Endler, 
“Lexical Choice and Social Class,” Lan- 
guage and Speech 13 (October-December 
1970), pp. 254-263. 

48. Walter Brandis and Dorothy Hender- 
son, Social Class, Language and Com- 
munication (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1970); Frederick William and 
Barbara Sundine, “Negro Childrens’ 
Speech: Some Social Class Differences in 
Word Predictability,” Language and Speech 
13 (July-September 1970), pp. 141-150; S. 
Suseendirarajah, “Reflections of Certain So- 
cial Differences in Jaffna, Tamil,” An- 
thropological Linguistics 12 (October 1970), 
pp. 239-245, 
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rights, civil liberties, involvement of 
- the United States in foreign affairs, 
. law enforcement and punishment of 
criminals, for example, have been 
more widely supported by blue 
collar conservatives than» by white 
collar conservatives.” 

Different sentiments about sex- 
ual behavior have been associated 
with differences in socioeconomic 
statuses in contemporary studies. 
Maranell, Dodder and Mitchell 
tested Reiss’s earlier hypothesis 
that among conservatives those of 
higher social status- would be less 
sexually permissive than those of 
lower status, while among liberals 
the relationship would be reversed. 
Reiss’s hypothesis was not 
confirmed by the Maranell study,*° 

Coombs and her associates 
studied the substantial and readily 
evident economic and educational 
disadvantages of premaritally preg- 
nant couples in the Detroit ‘area.* 
They found that such couples are 
not disproportionately from low 
‘status backgrounds. While their 
young age at marriage only -ac- 
counts directly for part of their 
lifetime disadvantage, the conse- 
quent truncated education and 
lower occupational capabilities are 
associated with a significantly 
lower income than their postmari- 
tally pregnant counterparts. 

A study of sexual activities by 


49. Norval D. Glenn, “Class and Party 
Support in the United States: Recent and 
Emergent Trends,” Public Opinion Quarterly 
37 (Spring 1973), pp. 1-20. 

50. Gary M. Maranell, Richard A. Dodder 
and David F. Mitchell, “Social. Class and 
. Premarital Sexual Permissiveness: A Subse- 
quent Test,” Journal of Marriage and the 
Family 32 (February 1970), pp. 85-88. 


51. Lolagene C. Coombs, Ronald Freed- l 


maù, Judith Friedman and William F. Pratt, 
“Premarital Pregnancy and Status before 


. and after Marriage,” American Journal of 
‘Sociology 75 (March 1970), pp. 800-820. 
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Walshok attributes a rise in swing- 
ing behavior—that is, agreements 
between husband and: wife to have 
sexual relations with other per-- 
sons, usually at the same time and 
in the same place—to a shift in 
middle class social values and 
institutions.62 Walshok has not 
made the term middle class opera- 
tional, a not uncommon feature of 
the literature of social protest and 
social action. Some twenty three de- 
scriptive words or phrases were uséd 
to sensitize the reader to the author's 
concept of middle class; they in- 
clude “status anxiety,” “corporate 
lives,” “shopping in shopping 
center,” “changing jobs,” “tran- 
sient” and the like, but these dia- 
critica do not seem sufficiently oper- 
ational to. define precisely an ob- - 
servable population. It does seem 
clear that Walshok is attempting to 
distinguish conceptually between 
classes by cultural criteria, . how- | 
ever. l : 
The tendency to use cultural or 
life style criteria for distinguishing 
among social classes is certainly not 
new. Very. often when this is done, 
terms such as middle class are not — 
made operational and sometimes 
not really defined. at all. Histori- 
cally, the Marxian term. middle 
class refers to the bourgeoisie, 
which might bettér be called the 
upper class in the contemporary 
United States, since there’ is no 
remaining vestige of feudal aristoc- 
racy to complete the original Marx- - 
ian paradigm. From a mathematical 
paradigm or a continuum concept 
middle class would seem to refer to 
a distinguishable category of per- 
sons on some ordered scale which 


52. Mary Walshok, “The Emergence of 
Middle-Class Deviant Sub-Cultures: The 
Case of Swingers,” Social Problems- 18 
(Spring 1971), pp. 488—495. 
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contains at least one higher class 
and at least one lower class. This 
basic terminological confusion is 
not only found among studies, but 
unfortunately within studies.™ 

Hyman and Wright attempted to 
replicate a study of the probability 
that persons of different social 
statuses would be members of more 
or fewer voluntary associations. 
Their findings supported their ear- 
lier study—reported in 1958—and, 
indicated that there had been a 7 
percent increase in voluntary as- 
sociation memberships generally.*4 
Hyman and Wright also noticed a 
sharp increase in the Negro mem- 
bership of voluntary associations, 
even though they were slightly less 
likely to belong to such organiza- 
tions than white persons. 

A study of the Flathead Indians 
indicated that they lacked any posi- 
tive sentiments about the associa- 
tion of educational achievement 
with social class.> Brockmann 
rationalized his findings in several 
ways, including the selective out- 
migration of the more highly edu- 
cated Flatheads, the greater associa- 
tion of class status with life cycle 
than among Anglos, the absence of 
educational requirements for em- 
ployment on the reservation and so 
forth. 

In a study of the influences of 
social class origin on the attainment 


53. Compare, Robert Coles, The Middle 
Americans: Proud and'Uncertain (Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown, 1971). 

54. Herbert Hyman and Charles Wright, 
“Trends in Voluntary Association Member- 
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Review 36 (December 1971), pp. 191~206. 

55. C. Thomas Brockmann, “Correlation 
of Social Class and Education on the 
Flathead Reservation, Montana,” Rocky 
Mountain Social Science Journal 8 (October 
1971), pp. 11-17. 
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of graduate education and subse- 
quent employment, Crane found 
that social class origin continues to 
influence a student’s progress at the 
highest levels of the educational 
system and that it influences both 
the quality of education received 
and the opportunities available to 
the student upon graduation.* 

Chiricos, Jackson and Waldo 
found social class differences in the 
imposing of criminal labels, espe- 
cially on the older, black, poorly 
educated, previously convicted 
persons being defended by a 
court-appointed attorney." 

It does not seem impossible to 
construct a taxonomy of social clas- 
ses with cultural diacritica distin- 
guishing among the categories. Even 
though such a taxonomy is implicit 
in many studies—for example, 
Walshok’s study, above—it has not 
been formally defined to our knowl- 
edge. 


Social classes as communities: as- 
sociational categories 


Weber used the term stunde to 
refer to social enclaves of persons 
who not only had a common life 
style, but who were in frequent 
interaction with one another—or 
who could be in frequent interac- 
tion with one another if they chose 
to be— whose children married one 
another and who belonged to the 
same social clubs and organiza- 
tions. Although the flow of interac- 
tion does produce an ordering of 
behavior and, consequently, senti- 


~ 


56. Diana Crane, “Social Class Origin and 
Academic Success: The Influence of Two 
Stratification Systems on Academic 
Careers,” Sociology of Education 42 (Winter 
1969), pp. 1-17. 

57. Theodore G. Chiricos, Phillip B. Jack- 
son and Gordon P, Waldo, “Inequality in the 
Imposition of a Criminal Label,” Social 
Problems 19 (Spring 1972), pp. 553-572. 
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ments about ways of behaving, the 
concept of social classes as associa- 
tional categories emphasizes in- 
teraction rather than cultural 
homogeneity.** Laumann and Hess- 
link have both continued their dis- 
tinguished works from this perspec- 
tive. 

Laumann Dundes as Gold- 
thorpe discovered, with respect 
to affluence and cultural change 
(see above)—that the reloca- 
tion of ethnic and religious groups 
does not result in the social melting 
pot posited by other earlier 
scholars. Defining the social struc- 
ture of a community as “a persist- 
ing system of social relationships,” 
Laumann observed that the forma- 
tion of friendship relationships fol- 
lowed socioeconomic status lines 
both within and outside of religious 
categories—Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish—and within ethnic cate- 
gories, even after three or more 
generations of residence in Detroit. 
The pattern of friendship choices 
cannot be explained simply by any 
of these variables alone, however. 
Laumann’s book is more than a 
simple monograph on urban social 
networks. He and ‘his associates 
relentlessly explored their method- 
ological and theoretical tools and 
concepts. In our opinion, he has 
assembled one of the most important 
books during the period under study. 

In general, we have avoided re- 
viewing second editions of earlier 
works; an exception must be made 
in the case of Hesslink’s Black 


58. Compare, S. N. Eisenstadt, “Status 
Segregation and Class Association in Mod- 
ern Societies,’ Sociology and Social 
Research 54 (July 1970), pp. 425-440. 
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Neighbors. Hesslink’s extension - 


‘of his earlier study continues to ` 


focus on patterns of social interac- 
tion. The book shows—in the cur- 
rent edition, however—the impres- 
sive impact of the mass society on 
local interaction patterns. Hess- 
link’s work is primary and personal. 
While he reports some secondary 
information from public records, 

the intentional gathering of the 
data for the particular study at 
hand—a feature becoming increas- 
ingly rare in sociology—reassures 
the reader that the author's findings 
are both focused and complete and 
that the deductions about the rela- 
tionship between social status and ~ 
friendship choice are valid. 
” Phillips found that for lower class 

persons the magnitude of the rela- 
tionship between social participa- ` 
tion and clear-cut feelings—happi- 
ness—is greatest.“ They have fewer 
opportunities for. social participa- 
tion. 

Vorwaller reported that although 
the number of memberships in vol- 
untary associations is accounted for 
by the status effects of social 
origins and destinations, vertical 
social mobility itself is not strongly 
related to affiliations with such 


_-associations.© 


60. George K. Hesslink, Black Neighbors: 
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Interaction with significant 
others was found to differ with 
social class in several kinds of situ- 
ations. Devor, for example, re- 
ported that middle class children 
exert a greater socializing influence 
on their parents than do lower class 
children. Musgrove discovered a 
difference in the degree of parental 
control over childrens’ television 
viewing that varied with social 
class.** Rist observed ghetto chil- 
dren in school and found that 
teachers reinforced the class struc- 
ture of the community by basing 
their expectations of performance 
on the social status of the 
students.® 


The status attainment process 


Years of careful study of the Wis- 
consin schools by William H. 
Sewell and his many associates 
have provided a wealth of informa- 
‘tion about the variables associated 
with the achievement of occupa- 


tional and educational statuses. A 
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great number of variables—includ- 
ing parents’ income, father’s educa- 
tion, mother’s education, father’s oc- 
cupation, parental encouragement, 
teachers’ encouragement, peers’ 
plans, academic ability and sex 
differences—have been defined 
operationally and their direct ef- 
fects on educational and occupa- 
tional achievement have been 
studied, as well as their aggregate 
effects in selected groups of vari- 
ables labeled, ““socioeconomic 
status” and “significant others’ 
influence.” 

The findings of the Sewell 


studies are generally congruous 


with popular expectations: high 
socioeconomic status is associated 
with educational attainment after 
high school. Academic ability, high 
school performance, significant 
others’ influence and educational 
and occupational aspirations are 
also positively related to socio- 
economic status. Parental influence 
on education and occupational as- 
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pirations is greater than that of 
teachers, and gender alone explains 
one-half year more educational 
attainment for men than for women. 
The great importance of the Sewell 
studies is that they have replaced 
folklore with science and have con- 
tributed new information about the 
degree and the direction of influence 
of a wide range of factors on status 
attainment. 

Of the studies done outside the 
Sewell group at the University of 
Wisconsin during the period under 
study, one of the most noteworthy 
is Collins’ effort to fit the explana- 
tion of educational stratification in 
the United States to a more elabo- 
rate, grand theory instead of the 
constructed theory of Sewell.® 

Rehberg, Schafer and Sinclair 
compared the Sewell model of 
achievement patterns with a model 
suggested by the work of Turner,® 
particularly with respect to se- 
quence in the path of the variables, 
and found the Turner model more 
acceptable by the Simon-Blalock 
correlational procedures.® 

Jencks and his collaborators de- 
veloped a model of the process of 
occupational and adult income at- 
tainment which differs principally 
from the Sewell and Turner models 
in its inclusion of variables of ge- 
netic origin and variables related to 
the family of orientation absent in 
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other models.” They found the 
present educational process in the 
United States inequitable. 

Perrucci and Perrucci have con- 
tinued their investigations of career 
success in engineering. The direct 
relationship between social origins 
and career success found in an 
earlier study of engineering 
graduates in the midwest was not 
found in a Pacific coast study, 
but social origins were found to 
influence educational achievement, 
which in turn influenced success.” 
Further study of a national sample 
revealed that social origins were 
directly related to success only 
among high-grade engineers from 
highly selected colleges. 

Hauser found that the sex 
ratio— proportion of males to 
females—in specific high schools 
was positively related to educa- 
tional aspirations of white high 
school seniors in Davidson County, 
Tennessee,” but concluded—in 
the face of a rather large literature 
maintaining that the social context 
of an entity has an independent 
effect on its constituents—that the 
observed effect was spurious, 
“speculative, artifactual, and sub- 
stantively trivial.” He went further 
to generalize on contextual studies 
as “a waste of time and effort,” 
providing “no special insight into 
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processes determining group dif- 
ferentiation,” and that “the soci- 
ological literature would benefit 


from their absence.” Although 


Hauser’s later justification of his 
sociological position is clear, the 
motivation for his polemics is not.” 

Much of the Sewell work dealing 
with social-psychological factors of 
status attainment is built on the 
work of Haller and his associates.” 
Haller and Miller have provided a 
standard procedure for measuring 
occupational aspirations which 
has been thoroughly tested and 
validated. The procedure which 
Haller and Woelfel have devised 
for making operational the expecta- 
tions of significant others and their 
effect on attitude formation is, as far 
as we know, unique. As does 
Sewell, Haller is replacing impres- 
sionistic sociology with science. 
Furthermore, he is making it possi- 
ble to test social-psycholagical 
theories, such as symbolic interac- 
tionism, with a precision which has 
not been previously possible. 

The effects of occupational and 
educational mobility on differential 
social strata, especially on ghetto 
and minority populations, con- 
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tinued to be explored by Miller and 
Roby, Reissman and Pen.” 

Iutaka and Bock have questioned 
whether the model of status attain- 
ment or career mobility derived 
from studies of highly indus- 
trialized societies is appropriate for 
societies which are still in the pro- 
cess of industrialization.”© Their 
study of Brazil showed that the 
model of career mobility was gen- 
erally congruous with that of the 
United States. The principal differ- 
ences between the two models 
were that fathers’ last occupational 
status was more important in Brazil 
than in the United States, while 
fathers’ educational status was 
found to be less important in Brazil. 
It is the impression of the authors 
that the industrialization process 
involves an increasing emphasis on 
status achievement through educa- 
tional attainment, however, and 
that this will result in the future in 
a decreased emphasis on social 
origin. . a 


Subjective perception of social 
class 


Schreiber and Nygreen docu- 
mented changes in the self-designa- 
tion of social class by persons with 
different occupations over a period 
of two decades.” They observed . 
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a drop of more than one-quarter in 
the number of employed persons 
designating themselves as working 
class in national samples between 
1958 and 1968. The drop was much 
larger among persons engaged in 
manual work than among profes- 
sionals, businessmen and white- 
collar workers who had previously 
identified themselves as working 
class. 

It has often been either hypothe- 
sized .or assumed that there was 
a linear relationship between self- 
esteem and social class. A study 
defining social class in terms of 
Hollingshead’s Index of Social Posi- 
tion and comparing it with self- 
derogation—that is, “relatively in- 
tense characteristic negative affect 
evoked in a person by his global 
consideration of his personal quali- 
ties, achievements and behaviors” 
—supported such assumptions for a 
series of specific contextual vari- 
ables: salience of social class, self 
evaluation, perception of relative 
social class position, salience of 
correlates of social class for self- 
evaluation and lack of control and 
defenses.”8 In nine other randomly 
chosen items relating to ‘context, 
the hypothesized relationship was 
not found. 

A comparison of ISP scores with 
class awareness and class identifica- 
tion showed that they were strongly 
correlated, supporting the notion of 
congruity between subjective and 
objective- measures of social posi- 
tion.” 
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Self-Derogation: A Conditional Relation- 
ship,” Sociometry 34 (March 1971), pp. 
41-64, 

79. George W. Lewis, “A Research Note 
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1971), pp. 90-94. 
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Jackman and Jackman gathered 
evidence to test the relative valid- 
ity of neo-Marxian and pluralist 
conceptualizations of social status 
in its objective and subjective 
perspectives.®° They found: (1) that 
Americans do not recognize their 
association with the means of pro- 
duction as salient for subjective 
class identification; (2) that for 
American blacks, their blackness 
overpowers any achieved status in 
subjective estimations of their gen- 
eral status; (3) and that the status of 
one’s social contacts mediates the 
relationship between objective 
status and subjective class identifi- 
cation. | 

Portes tested a correlational— 
personal frustration plus structural 
blame—and an interactional—per- 
sonal frustration times structural 
blame—interpretation of leftist ra- 
dicalism in Chile.®* He found strong- 
est support for the correlational 
interpretation. 

Alexander concluded that dif- 
ferentiated perception of status is a 
general characteristic of any 
group.” He found that the higher a — 
judger’s status, the greater was the 
dispersion of his assignments of 
statuses to others. Lower status 
persons minimized the distance be- 
tween themselves and the top; 
upper status persons maximized the 
distance between themselves’ and 
the bottom. 
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Socialization 

Two articles are particularly con- 
cerned with the development of 
class and stratificatory concepts in 
school-aged children. Simmons and 
Rosenberg found that by the time 
‘they had reached the third grade, 
Baltimore school children had a 
comprehension of the American oc- 
cupational prestige hierarchy 
which was generally reminiscent of 
the NORC scale. Children 
through the twelfth grade did not 
appear to believe that equality of 
opportunity for status attainment 
actually existed in the United 
States. The majority of the children, 
however, aspired to higher occupa- 
tions than those held by their 
fathers, with middle class children 
having the highest aspirations. The 
authors attributed aspirations for 
upward mobility in part to the chil- 
dren’s keen awareness of differences 
in prestige. 

Tudor broke class awareness into 
three dimensions—cognitive, be- 
havioral and evaluative—and 
studied change along these dimen- 
sions in the children in the first 
through sixth grades of a public 
school system. She found that cog- 
nitive awareness of social classes 
increased from slightly better than 
chance in the first grade to sub- 
stantial cognitive awareness by the 
sixth grade, with females show- 


ing greater awareness than males. 


The behavioral dimension was ac- 
tually also a cognitive dimension, 
but dealt. with what class-identified 
figures would do—for example, an 
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item on the scale would be “which 
of these [pictured] fathers went to 
college?” Findings on the evalua- 
tive dimension were not conclu- 
sive, undoubtedly due to a large 
extent to the deletion or alteration 
of items in the original scales by 
school officials. i 

Kerckhoff has examined the 
psychological and sociological re- 
search literature from the perspec- 
tive of the relatively stable context 
in which a child learns social class 
identification and the relatively 


dynamic development of aspira- 


tions and expectations.” He pre- 
sents a developmental thesis con- 
cerning ‘the interaction of these 
kinds of variables. 


Prestige, influence and power 


Reference was made earlier in 


_ this article to Eisenstadt’s model in 
which compliance to the central 


values of a society is rewarded by 
the differential allocation of pres-. 
tige and deference. Svalastoga has 
presented a more complex model 
drawn from Danish data, adding 
the variables of occupational re- 
sponsibility, occupational difficulty 
and subject’s knowledge of special- 
ized activities to the ideological in- 
terpretation of centrality.*® 
Eisenstadt’s model might be 
more adequately implemented 
from a methodological procedure 
suggested by Young, who associ- 
ates the paths of information flow 
with the identification of prestige.®’ 
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_ From their Brazilian data, Halley, 
Holsinger and Saravia conclude 
that isolation from the Euro- 
` American urban societies may ac- 
count for the prevalence of differ- 
ent conceptualizations of prestige 
hierarchies.’ In other words, the 
more isolated the society, the grea- 
ter the variation of the occupational 
prestige hierarchy’ from the classi- 
cal NORC scale. 

The transfer of power from indi- 
vidual persons to corporate entities 
in Western societies has been 
studied by Coleman.®® Coleman ac- 
counts for the voluntary surrender 
of personal usage rights by an in- 
crease in benefit rights as the 


subject’ s control over his résources 
‘and behaviors 
= through his transfer of usage rights 
. ‘to corporate entities—whether it 
be to a marriage partnership, an 


is diminished 


industrial corporation or a 
sovereign state. The subject must 
experience . some change in con- 


sumer privileges, such as protec- . 


tion or corporate power, if he is not 
to experience a sense of frustra- 
tion or degradation. Coleman pre- 
sents strategies of withdrawal, coali- 


- tion and reinterpretation as devices 


- for: maximizing personal gains and 


minimizing personal losses. 

The two models of national polit- 
ical power which were developed 
earlier continued.to be studied in 


‘this period: the power elite model’ 


and the pluralistic model. Domhoff 
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E for the power elite model. | 


Using smallest space analysis and, 
graph theory, Laumann and Pappi 
examined consensus and cleavage 
in a small West German city which © 
had a clearly identified elite.” It 
was discovered, however, that al- 
though clear-cut differences of 
opinion were, found on five issues 
with which they were confronted, 
decisions tended to be identified 
with particular community influen- 
tials.’ 

From a different perspective, 
Hamilton undertook the task of de- 
termining whether politicál parties 
in the United States are formed 
along, or follow, the lines of occu- 
pational stratification—which he 
calls social class.” Not particularly 
surprisingly, he discovered that 
there are fundamental cleavages in 
sentiments about certain issues— 
welfare services, such as health in- 
surance and guaranteed employ- 
ment, racial integration and the like 
—but that these are not coincident 
with either party lines or the lines 
of occupational strata. 
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Class, race and ethnicity 


The relationship between racial 
‘factors and class phenomena in the 
explanation of social behaviors has 
been of some concern in the period 
under study. Ransford and Hurst 
have continued with the explora- 
tion of the concept and opera- 
tional definition of race-class phe- 
nomena.** 

Laumann, using the criteria of 
social distance and friendship 
choices and a technique of smallest 
space analysis, discovered that 
friendships within a broad religious 
category—Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish—were composed of per- 
sons in similar socioeconomic 
statuses. Ethnic differences also 
played a role in channeling friend- 
ship formation.» From a macro 
point of view, Lieberson theorized 
that the economic theory of social 
stratification cannot completely ex- 
plain the social organization of an 
ethnically heterogeneous society. 
Stratification and friendship were 
found .to be weaker whenever 
economic strata were composed of 
different ethnic categories, con- 
founding political processes. 

Interracial marriage has been the 
focus of an important study by 
Burma, Cretser and Seacrest.®” 
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“While: significant differences were 


found in the average occupational 


-statuses of grooms and brides by 


ethnic or racial category, the aver- 
age occupational statuses of inter- 
marrying persons was approxi- 
mately the same as that of intramar- 
rying persons, between and within 
each ethnic or racial category. The 


‘earlier assumption that there would 


be differences is not valid, at least 
in the Los Angeles County sample. 
Skin color criteria for mate selec- 
tion were found to operate on a 
double standard in the District of 
Columbia.** While the traditional 
advantage of light-skinned Negro 
women over their darker counter- 
parts in obtaining higher status 
husbands persists, blacker men 
were found to have increasingly 
more upward occupational mobility 
and advantages in mate selection. 
Gordon has written a monograph 
on the determinants—including ra- 
cial ones—of adolescent achieve- 
ment orientation.» Olsen has writ- 
ten about power perspectives on 
stratification and race relations.’ 
There have been numerous works 
on specific aspects of both black! 


rying Couples: A Research Note,” Sociology 
and Social Research 54 (July 1970), pp. 
508-519. 
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Mate Selection,” American Journal of 
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and Mexican-American?” class and 
status phenomena. 


Congruence, consistency and 
crystallization 


Landecker has investigated the 
theoretical underpinnings for un- 
derstanding status congruence 
phenomena in social entities of 
varying degrees of class crystalliza- 
tion. He noted Simmel’s position 
that persons with incongruous in- 
dividual statuses increased the 
unity of a collectivity by “crossing 
boundaries” in various statuses. On 
the other hand, he noted Homans’ 
conclusion that personal status in- 
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congruities are incompatible with 
the notion of distributive justice in 
their perceivers, and the incom- 
patibility is reduced by the cogni- 
tive replacement of incongruous 
statuses with congruous ones. 
Landecker concluded that Sim- 
mel’s idea may be applicable to 
large groups while Homans’ idea 
may apply to smaller groups. The 
process by which social cleavages 
are fostered in a collectivity by 
incongruity of status seems to vary 
more with the size of the collectiv- 
ity than with its degree of class 
crystallization. In the Detroit area 
he found that there were greater. 
differences in value judgments be- 
tween status levels of a strongly 
crystallized collectivity than of ‘a 


. weakly crystallized collectivity. 


There has been much interest in 
status inconsistency during the 
period, as evidenced by the 
literature, much of it extending 
the earlier work on the relationship 
between status inconsistency and 
political attitudes.1 
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Segal asked for a clearer distinc- 
- tion between the effect of objec- 
tively perceived status inconsisten- 
cies and subjectively perceived 
status inconsistencies." He sug- 
gested that the contradictory 
findings on the relationship be- 
tween political partisanship, voting 
behavior and status inconsistency 
result from a failure to identify 


whether status inconsistency is the. 


result of visibility of an individual’s 
low status in one respect or the 
result.of his personal awareness of 
an incongruous low status which is 
not visible to others. Obviously, the 
latter, instance would be more 
likely to serve as a motive for 
stress-reducing behavior. 

The delinquency rates for ado- 
lescent boys seems to be about the 
same for all social classes; however, 
high achievement motivation 
among lower class boys is as- 
sociated with the highest official 


rates of delinquency, according to: 


Gould.! His findings suggest that 
the subjective perception of status 
incongruities can extend to aspira-. 
tions and, indeed, can be a factor in 
motivating behavior designed to 
reduce poson stress. 
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(May 1969), pp. 710-719. 
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Broom and Jones speculate that 
status inconsistency is most stress- 
ful to individuals in societies 
“where most differentially valued 
statuses are ascribed rather than 
achieved, and when stress-reducing 
mechanisms are largely ineffective 
—the example par excellence is 
racial-ethnic status—it is ascribed, 
visible, and irreversible.”!°’ They 
found that in Australia, when 
achieved status characteristics were 
considered independently, status in- 
consistency did not significantly af- 
fect voting behavior, even though 
specified combinations of achieved 
statuses seemed to have some re- 
lationship—but not a statistically 
significant one—with such be- 
havior. 

The pervasiveness of kinship or- 
ganization, the degree of socio- 
economic development and the 
size or concentration of population 
were found to have little or no 
bearing on the political complexity 
of preindustrial societies, according 
to Abrahamson.: The variable 
which showed the greatest rela- 
tionship to political complexity was 
the degree of social differentiation 
‘in the society. 


Voting behavior 


By and large, the studies of vot- 
ing behavior during the past five 
years have continued to support the 
findings of earlier studies. A 


107. Leonard Broom and F. Lancaster 
Jones, “Status Consistency and Political Pref- 
erence: The Australian Case,” American 
Sociological Review 35 (December 1970), 
pp. 989-1001. 

108. Mark Abrahamson, “Correlates of 
Political Complexity,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review 34 (October 1969), pp. 690-701. 

109. David Berry, The Sociology of Grass- 
roots Politics (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1970), explored party divisions and social 
class in England; compare, also, Colin A. 
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study by Bennett and Klecka did 
not show that voting behavior was 
more influenced by occupational 
status than by the voter’s educa- 
tional experience.!#® Olsen and 


Tully concluded from their findings ' 


in ‘the Indianapolis Area Project 
that status inconsistency did not 
explain enough variation in prefer- 
ence for political change to warrant 
its retention as a variable.‘ 

In Canada McDonald found that 
“the objective indicators of a 
person’s status in society, with one 
exception, did not significantly in- 
crease the explanation of voting 
beyond that already explained by 
the main status variables of occupa- 
tion, ethnicity, and religion.” 1! The 
one exception observed was that 
middle class people with personal 
savings were more likely to vote 
conservatively. 


Crime and delinquency 


Frease found no direct relation- 
suip between social class and 
juvenile delinquency in Marion 
County, Oregon." He did con- 
clude, however, that college-bound 
middle. class high school students 
suffer the greatest reaction forma- 
tion in the face of failing grades, 
while lower class noncollege- 


Hughes, “Political Party Workers in Bris- 
bane,” Australian and New Zealand Journal 
of Sociology 5 (April 1969), pp. 32-39. 

110. Stephen E. Bennett and William R. 
Klecka, “Social Status and Political Partici- 
pation: A Multivariate Analysis of Predictive 
Power,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science 14 (August 1970), pp. 335-382. 

111. Olsen and Tully, “Socioeconomic- 
Ethnic Status Inconsistencies.” 

112. Lynn McDonald, “Social Class and 
Voting: A Study of the 1968 Canadian Fed- 
eral Election in Ontario,” British Journal of 
Sociology 22 (December 1971), pp. 410-422. 

113. Dean E. Frease, “Delinquency, So- 
cial Class, and the Schools,” Sociology and 
Social Research 57 (July 1973), pp. 443-459. 
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bound students tend to become > 
“declassed” when they are academ- 
ically successful. . 

Box and Ford also report a con- 
tradiction to commonly-held no- 
tions that class differences are re- 
lated to criminality.1'4 They feel the 
conclusion can be justified “that 
the official construction of data on 
crime and criminals distorts the 
real social distribution of such be- 
havior and types.” Bytheway and 
May disputed their conclusions. "5 - 

Matsumoto compared a sample of 
junior and senior high school boys 
in Tokyo with a matched group in 
Nashville, Tennessee." He found 
that while delinquency rates for 
specific. classes in Nashville de- 
pended on the status structure of 
the local community, in Tokyo the 
delinquency rates of those from 
blue collar families were consis- 
tently higher than those of other 
social classes, regardless of neigh- 
borhood structure. 

Bullington, Munns and Geis 
studied the attempt to lead ex- 
narcotics offenders into the ac- 
ceptance of middle class values 
through a federally funded em- 
ployment program and found that: 
“the lures of a legitimate, decent 
salary [$600 per month] and a 
prestige status alone appeared in- 
sufficient to insure middle class 


114. Steven Box and Julienne Ford, “The 
Facts Don’t Fit: On the Relationship be- 
tween Social Class and Criminal Behavior,” 
Sociological Review 19 (February 1971), pp. 
31-52. 

115. W. R. Bytheway and D. R. May, “On 
Fitting the ‘Fact’ of Social Class and Crimi- 
nal Behavior: A Rejoinder to Box and Ford,” 
Sociological Review 19 (November 1971), 
pp. 585-607. 

116. Yoshio Matsumoto, “The Distribu- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquency in the Social 
Class Structure—A Comparative Analysis of 
Delinquency Rates between Tokyo and 
Nashville,” Japanese Sociological Review 20 
(March 1970), pp. 2-18. 
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conformity.” Y" James found no evi- 
dence of family, ethnic or class 
predispositions among. fifteen- to 
. nineteen-year-old heroin addicts in 
the London area.'8 


Religion and socioeconomic status 


Two important studies indicated 
clearly that of the three major re- 
ligious categories in the United 
‘States—Jews, Protestants and 
Catholics—Jews are found in dis- 


proportionately large numbers in. 


the highest strata and Catholics are 
found in disproportionately large 
‘numbers in the lowest  strata.'!9 
Both Goldstein and Featherman 
went on, after noting this empirical 
fact, to identify differential educa- 
tional achievement rather than re- 
ligion, per se, as the crucial vari- 
able in determining socioeconomic 
status. Featherman eliminated both 
religious and ethnic: variables as 
directly responsible for income or 
occupational achievement. 
' Jackson, Fox and Crockett con- 
cluded from national sample data 
that: 


(1) Protestants are more likely 
than Catholics of the same 
occupational origin to enter 


117. Bruce Bullington, John G. Munns 
and Gilbert Geis, “Purchase of Conformity: 
Ex-Narcotic Addicts Among the Bour- 
geoisie,” Social Problems 16 (Spring 1969), 
pp. 456-463. 

118. I. Pierce James, “Delinquency and 
Heroin Addiction in Britain,” British Jour- 
nal of Criminology 9 (April 1969), pp. 
108-125, 

119. Sidney Goldstein, “Socioeconomic 
Differentials Among Religious Groups in the 
United States,” American Journal of 
Sociology 74 (May 1969), pp. 612-631; 
David Featherman, “The Socioeconomic 
Achievement of White Religio-Ethnic Sub- 
Groups: Social and Psychological Explana- 
tions,” American Sociological Review 36 
(April 1971), pp. 207-222. 
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high status nonmanual occu- 
pations; | 

Catholics are more. likely 
than Protestants of the same 
origin to enter low status 
nonmanual occupations; 
Protestants are more often 
sharply up-mobile, and 
Catholics are more often 
sharply down-mobile. 


(2) 
(3) 


These differences are small, but are 
not diminished by controls for eth- 
nicity, region in which reared, age, 
generation and size of community 
in which reared.!”° 

The differences in college aspira- 
tions of teenagers vary with (1) 
religion of their mothers and (2) 
religious composition of the schools 
they are attending, according to a 
study by Rhodes and Nam.” These 
differences persist even when the 
usual socioeconomic variables— 
and 1.Q., also—are taken into ac- 
count. 


Sexual stratification 


The rising consciousness of 
confirmed and suspected inequities 
in the prestige-reward patterns of 
American social organization has 
produced a number of studies of 
sexual stratification. The bulk of 
these are either exhortatory, polem- 
ical or purely descriptive. A sample 
of the exceptions are noted here. 

Collins raised the argument that 
persons struggle for as much domi- 
nance as their resources permit and 
that the structure of social domi- 
nance will change as changes occur 


` 120. Elton F. Jackson, William S, Fox and 
Harry J. Crockett, Jr., “Religion and Occupa- 
tional Achievement,” American Sociological 
Review 35 (February 1970), p. 48. 

121. A. Lewis Rhodes and Charles B. 
Nam, “The Religious Context of Educational 
Expectations,” American Sociological 
Review 35 (April 1970), pp. 253-267. 
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in women’s resources.’22 He then 
reviewed the low status of women 
in the labor force and those re- 
sources of males which are most 
unlikely to change vis-a-vis the re- 
lated resources of women. __ 
Coser and Rokoff have developed 
the argument that women are ex- 
cluded from high status occupations 
because of “cultural mandate.” 123 
Women’s roles are seen as gener- 
ally perceived as complementary to, 
rather than competitive with, men’s 
roles in high status positions. 
Conflicting cultural prescriptions 
about women’s commitments to 
family activities are seen as disrup- 
tive to careers and. not legitimate 
from the perspective of the high 
degree of commitment required to 
occupational performance. 
=- Of the coeds sampled in an East 
coast university 77 percent said that 
they intended to have a career 
outside marriage—53 percent in 
stereotyped male professions—and 
99 percent said they intended to 
marry. Klemmack and Edwards 
reasoned from these data that cur- 
rent norms for pre-labor-force 
females include “role expansion” 
instead of role conflict between 
marriage and a career. | 
As did Klemmack and Edwards, 
Acker noted the need for a revision 
of the NORC scale of occupational 
prestige.” She raised a number of 


122. Randall Collins, “A Conflict Theory 
of Sexual Stratification,” Social Problems 19 
(Summer 1971), pp. 3-22. 

123. Rose Coser and Gerald Rokoff, 
“Women in the Occupational World: Social 
Disruption and Conflict,” Social Problems 
18 (Spring 1971), pp. 535-554. 

124. David L. Klemmack and John N. 
Edwards, “Women’s Acquisition of 
Stereotyped Occupational Aspirations,” 
_ Sociology and Social Research 57 (July 
1973), pp. 510-525. 

125. Joan Acker, “Women and Social 
Stratification: A Case of Intellectual Sex- 
ism,’ American Journal of Sociology 78 
(January 1973), pp. 936-945, 
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questions about the conventional 
concepts and operational defini- 
tions used in sociology which re- 
quire revision of sociological studies 
in order to eliminate traditional 
sexism from their assumptions. | 
Epstein suggested that the order- 
ing of occupational prestige is 
changing and that the social wel- 
fare and service professions will 
become more prestigious in the 
future. The large numbers of 


. women in such professions would 


mean that a rise in the prestige of 
the occupations would be con- 
comitant with a rise in the status of 
women in general. 

A somewhat different perspective 
of sociological problems of proce- 
dure has been noted by Glenn, 
Ross and Tully.” They addressed 
the issue of whether female in- 
tergenerational mobility resulting 
from marriage was comparable with 
male intergenerational mobility re- 
sulting from . occupational attain- 
ment. Their findings showed that 
“marrying up”? was no more com- 
mon for women than rising occupa- 
tionally from the preceding genera- 
tion was for men, but that women 
are generally more mobile than ~ 
men—both upwardly and down- 
wardly. 


126. Cynthia F. Epstein, “Encountering 
the Male Establishment: Sex-Status Limits 
on Women’s Careers in the Professions,” 
American Journal of Sociology 75 (May 
1970), pp. 965-982. 

127. Norval D. Glenn, Adreain A. Ross 
and Judy C. Tully, “Patterns of Intergenera- 
tional Mobility of Females through Mar- 
riage” (Paper presented at the Southwestern 
Sociological Association, Dallas, Texas, 22- 
24 March 1973). Compare, also, Glen H. 
Elder, Jr., “Appearance and Education in 
Marriage Mobility,” American Sociological 
Review 34 (August 1969), pp. 510-533; 
J. D. Martin, “A Comment on Whether 
American Women Do Marry Up,” American 
Sociological Review 35 (April 1970), pp. 
327—328. 
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Age stratification 


The conceptualization of age 
categories as social strata is not 
warranted by any classical theory of 
American social class of which we 
are aware. On the other hand, dem- 
ographic data—income, education, 
housing characteristics—show that 
a descriptive category of multidi- 
mensional socioeconomic character- 
istics varying with age suggests a 
precipitate change in social status 
at age sixty-five. Signs of emerg- 
ing stratum consciousness among 
the aged suggests that studies in 
this area of interest will increase 
in the future.}78 


Health 


Failure to carry out the pre- 
scribed roles for one’s status may 
result in claims of illness as an 
effort to justify or legitimate that 
failure.!2® On the other hand, Meile 
and Haese have found that status 
incongruence is not significantly 
associated with the ordinary 
physiological symptoms which ac- 
company other forms of stress.}*° 


128. Compare, Matilda White Riley, “So- 
cial Gerontology and the Age Stratification 
of Society,” The Gerontologist 11 (Spring 
1971), part I, pp. 79-87; Matilda White 
Riley, Marilyn Johnson and Anne Foner, 
Aging and Society, Volume III: A Sociology 
of Age Stratification (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1972); Thomas Tissue, 
“Social Class and the Senior Citizen 
Center,” Gerontologist 11 (Spring 1971), 
part I, pp. 79-87; Erdman Palmore and 
Frank Whittington, “Trends in the Relative 
Status of the Aged,” Social Forces 50 (Sep- 
tember 1971), pp. 84-91; Norval D. Glenn 
and Ted Hefner, “Further Evidence on 
Aging and Party Identification,” Public 


Opinion Quarterly 36 (Spring 1972), pp. 


31-47, 
129, Stephen Cole and Robert Lejeune, 
“Illness and the Legitimation of Failure,” 


American Sociological Review 37 (June - 


1972), pp. 347-356. 
130. Richard L. Meile and Philip N. 
Haese, “Social Status, Status Incongruence 
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Rushing has found two distinct 
patterns in the relationship be- 
tween social class and mental 
hospitalization.“ He suggests that 
the earlier hypothesis that all social 
classes but the lowest have little 
difference in rates of mental illness, 
while the lowest class has a much 
higher rate, needs to be tested 
against a second hypothesis that 
there is a continuous relationship of 
social class to mental illness with 
the rate systematically increasing as 
class status drops, but with an ex- 


_tremely large increase for the low- 


est class. Rushing considers alter- 
native explanations which support 
his positive finding on the second 
hypothesis in a Washington study. 
One possibility is that relative dep- 
rivation increases in a continuous, 
linear, inverse relationship to rise 
in social class. The sharp increase 
and break in linearity at the lowest 
class level may possibly be the 
result of the recognition of minimal 
life chances and, presumably, loss 
of hope. 

Kohn proposed a unity of genetic, 
social, cultural, and physiological 
correlates of schizophrenia. He 
argued that the conditions of life 
experienced by lower class persons 


and Symptoms of Stress,” Journal of Health 
and Social Behavior 10 (September 1969), 
pp. 237-244. Compare, also, Glen H. Elder, 
Jr, “Occupational Mobility, Life Patterns, 
and Personality,” Journal of Health and 
Social Behavior 10 (December 1969), pp. 
308-323. 

131. William A. Rushing, “Two Patterns 
in the Relationship between Social Class 
and Mental Hospitalization,” American 
Sociological Review 34 (August 1969), pp. 
533-541. 

132. Melvin L. Kohn, “Class, Family and 
Schizophrenia: A Reformulation,” Social 
Forces 50 (March 1972), pp. 295-304. Com- 
pare, also, the critique of this article by 
David Mechanic, “Social Class and 
Schizophrenia: Some Requirements for a 
Plausible Theory of Social Influence,” So- 
cial Forces 50 (March 1972), pp. 305-309. 
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impair their abilities to deal re- 
sourcefully with stressful situations 
generally. The presence of predis- 
posing genetic factors renders them 
particularly vulnerable to mental 
illness. 

The distribution of obesity in 
society and the distribution of diet- 
ing behavior have received atten- 
tion in the recent literature. 
Whitelaw found that earlier studies 
of obesity among British ‘children 
showed no relationship with social 
class.35 He then reported a more 
recent finding of a positive associa- 
tion between low social class and 
obesity’ of British children, a 
finding congruous with studies of 
English adults and American chil- 
dren. Whitelaw explained the pre- 
ponderance of obesity in lower so- 
cial classes by the increased pro- 
portions of carbohydrates and fats 
—used more frequently as a result 
of their relative cheapness—found 
in lower class diets. 


Sports and leisure 


A number of studies related lei- 
sure and sports activities to social 
status or social class during the 
period under study. Some of these 
appear in Games, Sport and Power, 
edited by Gregory P. Stone.! The 
literature thoroughly supports ear- 
lier findings that there is a positive 
correlation between the amount of 
sports participation or organized 


133. Andrew G. L. Whitelaw, “The As- 
sociation of Social Class and Sibling 
Number with Skin Fold Thickness in Lon- 
don School Boys,” Human Biology 43 (Sep- 
tember 1971), pp. 414—420. 

134. Gregory P. Stone, ed., Games, Sport 
and Power (New Brunswick, N.J.: Trans- 
action Books, 1971); see, for example, 
Joseph Bensman, “Classical Music and the 
Status Game,” pp. 217-218. 
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leisure time activity and social 
status or occupational prestige. 

An impressionistic report of the 
differential behavior of middle 
class bar patrons and lower class 
bar patrons during the Calgary 
Stampede was more noteworthy for 
content interest than methodology. . 
Ossenberg found that patrons of 
middle class drinking establish- 
ments exhibited more festival- 
related aggressive/expressive be- 
havior than patrons of lower class 
drinking establishments during the 
festival 196 

Finally, Phillips and Schafer 
found that athletes who take part in 
interscholastic sports are more up- 
wardly mobile than their peers, 
help socialize lower socioeconomic 
status athletes into the middle class 
and tend to exceed comparable non- 
athletes in the achievement of their ` 
educational goals. '37 


Demographic documentation of 
social stratification 


The simplest, and therefore often 
most attractive, procedure for 
breaking a sizeable population into 


135. Doyle W. Bishop and Masaru Ikeda, 
“Status and Role Factors in the Leisure 
Behavior of Different Occupations,” Sociol- 
ogy and Social Research 54 (January 1970), 
pp. 190-208; Rabel J. Burdge, “Levels, of 
Occupational Prestige and Leisure Activity,” 
Journal of Leisure Research 2 (Summer 
1969), pp. 262-274; Glenn Morris, Richard 
Pasewark and John Schultz, “Occupational 


’ Level and Participation in Public Recreation 


in a Rural Community,” Journal of Leisure 
Research 4 (Winter 1972), pp. 25-32. 

136. Richard J. Ossenberg, “Social Class 
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val,” Human Organization 28 (Spring 1969), 
pp. 29-34, 
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spectus,” Pacific Sociological Review 14 (July 
1971), pp. 328—338. 
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social strata is undoubtedly to use 
gradients of a single abstract 


characteristic taken from data al- 


ready collected. It is ideal if there 
has been a demonstrated theoreti- 
cal relationship of such a variable 
with other variables in some more 
' general theory of social stratifi- 
‘cation. In the period under re- 
view, the most popular such vari- 
able still continues to be occupa- 
tion. Marxian theory clearly links 
occupation to social class, but many 
of the contemporary studies which 
use this criterion make no effort to 
match occupational categories to 
the relationship of the incumbents 
to the ownership of the means of 
production in a society. In some 
studies, occupational category be- 
comes the operational definition of 
social class or social stratum in the 
total absence of any theoretical 
rationale. : 

There has been: what we think is 
a healthy trend in the study of 
status attainment. It involves the 
use of multivariate stratification 
models, often including social- 
psychological variables, as well as 
those stratification variables which 
have become more or less custom- 
ary in the literature of the past few 
decades—occupation, education, 
residential area, income, wealth 
and the like. In many instances, 
newly constructed theory has sup- 
planted simple collections of re- 
lated descriptive data and has in- 
- eorporated genetic, interactional 
and friendship choice data, broaden- 
ing it far beyond the boundaries of 
raw demography. Sewell and Lau- 
mann and their associates have 
presented exemplary work of this 
kind. 

Strictly demographic studies of 
social stratification have often been 
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concerned merely with differential 
birth and death rates of different 
social strata,8 or with rates of 
population growth in different 
strata, particularly in developing 
countries.4® Of particular interest 
in the. light of the growth of the 
women’s movements in the United 
States is research on the involve- 
ment of women in the labor force in 
various parts of the world.'*° 

All in all, theories constructed 
from demographic variables alone 
are not usually satisfying to stu- 
dents of social class and social 
stratification unless they are a part 
of some broader theory, such as 
functionalism or Marxian theory. 


MOBILITY 


In addition to the review pre- 
sented by Dietrick below we would 
like to add a word about the wide- 
spread interest reflected in interna- 
tional and comparative studies of 
mobility. The number of such 
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Brown and Edward Hutchings, Jr. (New 
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Quentin, ed. The World Population Problems 
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8 (November 1971), pp. 427-440. 
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Mobility and Industrial Society: A Thesis 
Re-examined,” Sociological Quarterly 10 
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studies reported to, and generated 
by, the Research Committee of the 
_ International Sociological Associa- 
tion is phenomenal. 

Bock and Iutaka have been con- 
ducting studies in Brazil of diverse 
variables—-such as the effects of 
residential mobility from rural to 
urban settings! and the effects of 
premarital pregnancy on social 
status in different strata'*—in so- 
cial mobility models. 

Occupational and educational 
mobility in Costa Rica and Mexico 
were compared with those phe- 
nomena in the United States. It 
was found that those kinds of mo- 
bility produce intense normless- 
ness in the two Latin American 
countries; that downward educa- 
tional mobility produces feelings of 
powerlessness in all three coun- 
tries; and ‘the normlessness and 
powerlessness were more charac- 
teristic of the lower levels of occu- 
pational prestige in the Latin 
American countries than in the 
United States.14 

In Sweden, upward social mo- 
bility was reported as affecting nu- 
clear family: cohesion negatively, 
especially when husband and wife 
were experiencing different de- 
grees of mobility.’ 
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Broom and Jones discovered that 
the growth rates of occupational 
mobility between fathers and sons 
were high in Australia when com- 
pared to data from Italy, but some- 
what lower than those in the 
United States. Australia was found to 
have the highest rate of circulation 
mobility of the three countries, 
however.!48 

In Britain, Noble reported that 
social class is becoming a less im- 
portant factor in achieving occupa- 
tional status and power and ques- 
tioned whether the concept of dif- 
ferential amounts of upward and 
downward mobility reported in the 
United States by Duncan and Blau 
is meaningful in Britain.’ In Eng- 


land, Thompson examined the as- 


sertion that the type of secondary 
school attended was a nonfamily 
factor in social mobility which 
overshadowed all family factors.!48 


Thompson found that, in fact, the 


type of school attended by a child 
had about the same effect on his 
upward mobility as the type of . 
housing occupied by his family, 
although the housing effect is not 
reduced to the same degree when 
type of secondary school is con- 
trolled. 

Procedures of studying occupa- 
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tional strata with respect to their 
permeability and a design which 
could be universally applicable 
have been described by McFar- 
land.!# His work has contributed 
to international thought in making 
studies of mobility in different 
societies more comparable.‘ 

In the United: States the effects 
of religious mobility on sociceco- 
nomic status were examined by 
Alston.4*! He reported that he 
found no difference in the occupa- 
tional mobility of persons who re- 
mained in the same religious 
denomination and those who 
changed church memberships to 
the higher status denominations of 
Protestantism—that is, Presby- 
terian, Congregational and Episco- 
palian. A possible problem was 
indicated in that the majority . of 
denominationally mobile persons 
were found to be females, and the 
suggestion was made that their mo- 
bility was a result of marriage 
rather than occupational aspira- 
tions. Bode found that neither the 
class status nor intergenerational 
mobility rates of Prostestants, 
Catholics or nonchurch members 
were significantly different. Non- 
members were similar in social 
rank to Protestants and showed 
comparable mobility.” 
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Additional studies of mobility in 
the United States have been made 
with regard to persons -who are 
spatially mobile:** political prefer- 
ences of mobile persons,'™ the. vot- 
ing behavior of mobile people, 
the work satisfaction .of mobile 
persons,!** the participation of oc- 
cupationally mobile persons in 
formal associations,'5’ school 
achievement and _ intelligence**® 
and the degree of involvement with 
relatives.9 


NON-UNITED STATES AND COM- 
PARATIVE STUDIES OF 
STRATIFICATION. 


The number of comparative 
studies of social stratification and 
the number published about other 
countries has increased substan- 
tially in the past five years. Several 
of these studies have been men- 
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Occupational Mobility and the Political 
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pologist 71 (April 1969), pp. 261-270. 
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tioned earlier in this article. Some 
outstanding studies which have not 
been mentioned should be given 
recognition at this point. They in- 
clude works by: Streib,’® Uusi- 
talo,*@ Atkinson, Okedra,!® Ma- 
rulasiddaiah,’* Balan% Wisniew- 
ski,!® Girod,!® Mayer and Miiller,® 
Bertaux,!® Boudon,!” Charvat,!7! 
Chekki,!” Stagl,! Tominaga,!” 
Andorxa,!* Janicijevic,!7° Shanin,” 
Lissak,!78 Parker," Connor,!® Du- 
mont,!8! Ferge,!** Gerhardt,!83 
D’ Souza,!* Hazelrigg,!® Jacobson 
and Kendrick,! Darroch and Mar- 
ston,!®” Marsh,!88§ Wilkie,!® Vogel,! 
Churchward,’*! Jones, Korpi,! 
Machonin,!* Palmore, Klein and 
Marzuki,!” Portes,!#8° Ramu and 
Wiebe,'** Sharma,!® Williamson‘® 
and Gella;? and collections by: 
Hope," Ploticov and Tuden?™ and 
Archer and Giner.?% 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Social Mobility: 1969-1973 


By BARBARA A. DIETRICK 


F central importance to the 
study of stratification is the 
topic of social mobility. In societies 
where strata are arranged in a 
hierarchy, one may note that both 
individuals and groups change posi- 
tions. Two kinds of mobility are con- 
ventionally distinguished: (1) inter- 
generational mobility—treferring to 
the degree of difference between an 
individual’s position and his parent’s 
position—and (2) intragenerational 
mobility—referring to changes of 
position within an individual’s 
single lifetime. ' 

Most researchers define the pro- 
cess of social mobility in terms of 
occupational prestige, an outgrowth 
of studies following a unidimen- 
sional conceptualization of social 
mobility in contrast to a mul- 
tidimensional interpretation of its 
effects in industrial Western 
societies.! 

The notion that high mobility 


1, Compare, Seymour Martin Lipset and 
Reinherd Bendix, Social Mobility in In- 
dustrial Society (Berkeley, Cal.: University 
of California Press, 1960). 


rates accompany industrialization 
has been challenged by Tuden and 
Plotnicov,? who suggest that mobil- 
ity rates should be thought of 
in terms of cultural differences 
and distinctions between strata, 
and not in terms of the distinction 
between traditional and industrial 
society. Using Africa as an exam- 
ple, they assert that social mobility 
is greatest in a society where cul- 
tural differences are least salient 
and that social mobility is di- 
minished by the presence of sharp 
differentiation between strata. 
Furthermore, they challenge the 
idea that industrialization is neces- . 
sarily accompanied by a shift to- 
ward occupation as the primary 
referent of an individual’s position 
in the society’s hierarchy. They 
note that: 


The question whether job is a primary 
point of social identification in black 
Africa remains open to empirical in- 
vestigation. In fact, sufficient evi- 


2. Arthur Tuden and Leonard Plotnicov, 
ed., Social Stratification in Africa (New York: 
Free Press, 1970). 
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of ritually unclean practices, 


ca 
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dence exists to believe the Africans 
have not internalized Western evalua- 
tions and perceptions of occupation and 
career.? 


Tuden and Plotnicov’s challenge 
was supported by Kelley and Perl- 
man.4 They reported that the adap- 
tation of a modern economic system 
by the Toro of Western Uganda 
may have decreased their rates of 
mobility. 

While occupation may serve as a 
shorthand means of identifying 
other status characteristics in the 
industrialized Western countries, 
one cannot ignore the possible sali- 
ence of other factors in determining 
degrees of honor, prestige or power 
in a society. An instructive case in 
point is caste—jati—mobility in 
India.> The means of jati mobility 
does not rest on alteration of occu- 
pation so much as on the casting off 
ad- 
justment òf the jati’s origin myth 
and, very often, the acquisition of a 
new name. Such accomplishments 
are usually based on the accrual of 
political and economic power over 
several generations. 

The following essay is a survey of 
the work done in the area of social 
mobility in the past five years, with 
the scope extending only to English 
language publications. The amount 


of attention given to this topic 


is astonishing; therefore, the pres- 
ent survey will be by no means 
exhaustive. As a matter of conveni- 


ence, the topic has been divided 


into five subareas which follow the 


3. Ibid., p. 25. 
. 4. Jonathan Kelley and Melvin L. Perlman, 
“Social Mobility in Toro: Some Preliminary 
Results From Western Uganda,” Economics, 
Development and Cultural Change 19 (Jan- 
uary 1971), pp. 214-221. 

5. David G. Mandelbaum, Society in India: 
Change and Continuity, vol. 2 (Berkeley, 
Cal.: University of California Press, 1970). 
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major topics of interest in the litera- 
ture for these years. 

. The largest increase in the vol- 
ume of research on mobility has 
been in the area of individual 
career mobility. It is likely that this 
increase is due to the increasing 
recognition that modes of stratifica- 
tion within an occupation may be 
as salient for the individual as is 
the position of his occupation in 
societal structure. 


THE BLAU-DUNCAN MODEL 


The work of Blau and Ducan has 
been universally noted as a land- 
mark in the field of mobility and 
has been referred to by at least one 
researcher as an emerging “stan- 
dard paradigm.” The basic model 
uses father’s occupational status as 
a measure of family background. - 
Family background has a causal 
influence on educational attain- 
ment, and both education and fam- 
ily background influence occupa- 
tional attainment. 

In the past five years T E 
ble attention has been given tọ 
extending and elaborating this 
model. Family background has 
been enlarged to include race, na- 
tional origin, urbanization, number 
of siblings and religion.” Further 


6. Jonathan Kelley, “Causal Chain Models 
for the Socioeconomic Career,” oo 
Sociological Review 38 (August 1973), p 
481-493; Peter Blau and O. D. Duncan. 
The American Occupational Structure (New 
York: Wiley, 1967). 

7. Otis Dudley Duncan, David L. Feather- 
man and Beverly Duncan, Socioeconomic 
Background and Achievement (New York: 
Seminar Press, 1972); David L. Featherman, 

“Residential Background and Socioeconomic 
Career Achievements in Metropolitan Strati- 
fication Systems,” Rural Sociology 36 (June 
1971), pp. 107-124; David L. Featherman, 
“The Socioeconomic Achievement of White 
Religio-ethnic Subgroups: Social and Psycho- 
logical Explanations,” American Sociological 
Review 36 (April 1971), pp. 207-222. 
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intervening variables, which link 
family backgound and and occupa- 
tional attainment have been added 
-to the model, including motivation, 
ability, appearance, migration, mar- 
riage and fertility. Hope has pub- 
lished an insightful work on the 
relationship between social mobil- 
ity and fertility, incorporating in his 
model the variables of class origin 
and class destination intoa “Half- 
way hypothesis.”? 

It should be noted that the inclu- 
sion of motivation in a model of 
socioeconomic achievement is not a 
settled issue. Featherman reports 
constructing several path analytic 
models in which achievement mo- 
tivations are included as inter- 
vening variables capable of ex- 
plaining the link between socio- 
economic origins or early career 
achievements and later socioec- 
onomic attainments.!? His data did 
not support any of the models. 
Hansen, in a study of Costa Rican 
youths, measured motivation as 
well as ability and structural vari- 


8. Duncan, Featherman and Duncan, 
Socioeconomic Background; Alan E. Bayer, 
“Marriage Plans and Educational Aspira- 
tions,’ American Journal of Sociology 75 
(September 1969), pp. 239-244; David L. 
Featherman, “Achievement Orientations and 
Socioeconomic Career Attainments,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review 37 (April 1972), 
pp. 131-143; Glen H. Elder, “Appearance 
and Education in Marriage Mobility,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review 34 (August 1969), 
pp. 519-533; William H. Sewell, Archibald 
O, Haller and George W. Ohlendorf, “The 
Educational and Early Occupational Status 
Attainment Process: Replication and Re- 
vision,” American Sociological Review 35 
(December 1970), pp. 1014-1027. 

9. Keith Hope, “Social Mobility and 
Fertility,” American Sociological Review 36 
(December 1971), pp. 1019-1032. Compare, 
also, Keith Hope, ed., The Analysis of Social 
Mobility: Methods and Approaches (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1972). 

10. Featherman, “Achievement Orienta- 
tions.” 
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ables. He found support for a 
model which contained only struc- 
tural and ability variables. 

Spaeth has given attention to oc- 
cupational attaining among male 
college graduates.? He reported 
that occupational prestige expecta- 
tions were the strongest predictors 
of job prestige four years later. 
Hauser reported that academic 


, achievement among secondary pu- 


pils is determined by socioeconomic 
background, through an association 
with intelligence.“ Family back- 
ground and intelligence influence 
aspirations through effects on 
grades, memberships in school ‘or- 
ganizations and perceived parental 
expectations. 
Cross-national evidence of the 
utility of the Blau-Duncan model’s 
emphasis on educational attain- 
ment as an intervening mechanism 
of status transmission is found in 
the reports of Balan on industrial 
Monterrey, Mexico, and Cum- 
mings and Naoi on Japan." Evi- 
dence from Haiti and Costa Rica’ 


11. David O. Hansen, “Early Occupational 
Attainment Process in Costa Rica” (Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society, 1969). 

12. Joe L. Spaeth, “Occupational Attain- 
ment among Male College Graduates,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology 75 (January 1970), 
pp. 632-644. . 

13. Robert M. Hauser, “Schools and the 
Stratification Process,” American Journal of 
Sociology 74 (May 1969), pp. 587-611. 

14. Jorge Balan, Harley L. Browning and 
Elizabeth Jelin, Man in a Developing Society: 
Geographic and Social Mobility in Monter- 
rey, Mexico (Austin, Texas: University of 
Texas Press, 1973). 

15. William K. Cummings and Atsushi 
Naoi, “Education and Mobility: An Inter- 
national Comparison With Reference to Japan. 
and the United States” (Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Association, 1972). 

16. Nan Lin and Daniel Yauger, “The 
Process of Occupational Status Attainment: 
A Preliminary Cross-national Comparison” 


and Columbia?’ cautions us that the — 


Blau-Duncan emphasis on educa- 
tion is only useful when applied to 


developed, industrialized nations.- 


Another anomalous case is reported 
by Schiller, who found that differ- 
ences in family background and 
ability could not explain differ- 
ences between children from wel- 
fare families and the general popu- 
lation for socioeconomic achieve- 
ment.!8 He suggested that the 
achievement lag of poor children is 
explained by inequality of opportu- 
nity along class lines. / 


POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


On the basis of Italian party pref- 
erences and sociopolitical atti- 
_ tudes, Hazelrigg and Lopreato form- 
ulated a theory of downward 
social mobility and political 


behavior. Given middle class and - 


_working class structures in which 
conservative political behavior is 


normal to the middle class and’ 


leftist political behavior is normal 
to the working class, they asserted 
that: 


(1) Associated with a status in 
each class are pressure to 
espouse political ideologies 
to the class—that is, if mén 
experience downward mobil- 
ity, then they are likely to be 


(Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Sociological Association, 1973). 

17. Rodrigo P. Sandoval, Dependency and 
Education in Columbian Underdevelopment 
(Madison, Wis.: Land Tenure Center, 1973). 

18. Bradley R. Schiller, “Stratified Op- 
portunities: The Essence of -the ‘Vicious 
Circle, ” American Journal of Sociology 
76 (November 1970), pp. 426-442. 

19. Joseph Lopreato and Janet Saltzman 
Chafetz, “The Political Orientation of Skid- 
-ders: A Middle-Range Theory,” American 
Sociological Review 35 (June 1970), pp. 
440-451. 
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subject to political resociali- 
zation into the class. 

Men, however, are influ- 
enced by superior status in 
the sense that they tend to 
emulate behavior which 
- gives them a sense of 
superiority over others. Thus, 
skidders are likely to emulate 
the political orientation of the 
more prestigeful class of 
origin, thereby mitigating the 
force of resocialization to 
which they are subjected as 
members of the working 
class. 

Therefore, the normal politi- 
cal behavior of skidders is 
intermediate between the 
behavior of persons in the 
class of origin and the class of 
destination. 

However, the efficacy of the 
resocialization factor varies 
inversely with the strength of 
the success ideology which 
(a) underscores individual re- 
sponsibility for both failure 
‘and success; (b) promotes the 
hope of class reascent by ac- 
centuating the reality of exist- 
ing opportunities; and (c) as- 
serts the reality of distribu- 
tive justice. 

It follows that: (a) if skidders 
hold a strong success ideol- 
ogy, they are likely to resem- 
ble their class of origin in 
political behavior; (b) con- 
versely, if they have an image 
of limited opportunities, they 
are likely to resemble politi- 
cally their class of destina- 
tion.”° 


(2) 


(5) 


This theory is an expression of a 
larger general theory of political 
orientation and social mobility 


20. Ibid., p. 450. 
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which asserts that the more easily 
upwardly mobile individuals are 
accepted socially by the old-timers 
of their class, the more likely they 
are to exhibit the political behavior 
appropriate to their new social 
class, and the greater the opportu- 
nity perceived for social reascent, 
the greater the likelihood that skid- 
ders will exhibit the political be- 
havior normal to their class of 
origin. 

Partial support for the theory has 
been reported by _ Barber,” 
Hopkins? and Thompson.” In a 
secondary analysis on voting pref- 
erences for the national elections 
of 1952, 1956 and 1960, Barber 
found that upwardly mobile indi- 
viduals exhibit an intermediate 
position between those with high 
and those with low status for politi- 
cal participation and membership 
in the Democratic Party. The up- 
wardly mobile “have adopted a 
certain measure of the attitude 
structure typical of those who in- 
herit high status, but retain clear 
traces of the attitude toward politics 
that they learned in their. youth.’’** 
Downwardly mobile individuals 
show an intermediate position be- 
tween those with a stable high 
status and a stable low status for 
most politically relevant traits. 
Compared with those of a stable 
low status they show more interest 
in. politics, conservatism, satisfac- 


21. James A. Barber, Jr., Social Mobility 
and Voting Behavior (Chicago, Ill.: Rand 
McNally, 1970). ; 

22. Andrew Hopkins, “Political Overcon- 
formity by Upwardly Mobile American Men,” 
American Sociological Review 38 (February 
1973), pp. 143—147. 

23. Kenneth H. Thompson, “Upward 
Social Mobility and Political Orientation: 
A Reevaluation of the Evidence,” American 
Sociological Review 36 (April 1971), pp. 
' 223-235. 

24. Barber, Social Mobility. 
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tion with life and membership in 
the Republican Party. They are, 
however, more like those with low 
status than those with high status. 
With the exception of racial at- 
titudes, Barber found no support for - 
the notion that the mobile, particu- 
larly the downwardly mobile, are 
inclined toward political ex- 
tremism. 

Thompson found that upwardly 
mobile Americans are consistently 
less likely ‘to be conservative than 
stable members of the middle class 
and that they are more likely to be 
conservative than stable members 
of the working class. In addition, 
males are more likely to approxi- 
mate the politics of the class of. 
destination than females.” 

Hopkins reanalyzed the evidénce 
of seven studies and found no 
statistically significant evidence to 
support the proposition that up- 
wardly mobile sons of workers are 
more likely than stable members of 
the middle class to vote Repub- 
lican.”6 

In an essay on the implications of 
social mobility for political change 
Davies asserted that affluent work- 
ers, per se, are unlikely to change 
their voting habits because of 
higher wages. Voting behavior is 
determined by work factors, tradi- 
tion and life style. He noted that: 


The implication of social mobility for 
political change is not that mobility 
necessarily brings with it a challenge to 
the political system but that the chal- 
lenge comes from a recognition by the 
mobile that their identification in a. 
society rests on interpretations of their 
role situations which are distinctly dif- 


-ferent from those which are held by the 


political elites.” 


“25. Thompson, “Upward Social Mobility.” 
26. Hopkins, “Political Overconformity.” 
27. Ioan Davies, Social Mobility and 
Political Change (New York: Praeger, 1970). 


SOCIAL MOBILITY 


The French Revolution, for in- 
stance, most basically changed the 
legitimating symbols of the society. 
However, as long as differentiated 
roles persist, the concentration of 
power in society is likely to persist 
intact and, thus, to create less 
change for concerted action by a 


group. 


INDIVIDUAL CAREER MOBILITY 


Career mobility is individual 
movement up or down in some 
system of status or prestige during a 
person’s lifetime. In a work organi- 
zation, according to Pavalko, this 
movement is affected by “career 
contingencies’ —which he identi- 
fies as age, sex and “career crunch.’””® 
Career crunch is defined as the 
situation in which one’s expecta- 
tions are out of phase with the 
options open to one. Forms which 
career crunch may take are indi- 
vidual ignorance; change in the 
pattern of work activities, such 
as technological innovation; or- 
ganizational context alteration, such 
as an attempt by the organization to 
persuade an individual to redefine 
his role; change in the goals or 
reward structure of the organiza- 
tion; and organizational growth or 
lack of growth. | 

Sex as a factor in career contin- 
gencies has received renewed atten- 
tion. Gross saw no change in the 
degree of sexual segregation in the 
occupational structure in the United 
States since 1900.28 “Women’s” jobs 
are regarded as having second- 
ary significance by employers and 
incumbents; this attitude results in 


28. Ronald M. Pavalko, Sociology of 
Occupations and Professions (Los Angeles, 
Cal.: F. E. Peacock, 1971), pp. 110-165. 

29. Edward Gross, “The Sexual Structure 
of Occupations Over Time,” in The Pro- 
fessional Woman, ed. Athena Theodore (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Schenkman, 1971). 
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lower wages and a reluctance for 
promotion. Epstein, however, 
noted that among professional 
elites the double negative of being 
black and female form a positive 
matrix for a meaningful career.*° 
Black women, it appears, have a 
greater opportunity to enter “wom- 
en’s professions” than do black men 
to enter “men’s professions. ’?! 

Career mobility in the profes- 
sions is strongly influenced by the 
colleague system and patterns of 
sponsor-protégé relationships. To- 
gether with interaction patterns 
within a professional structure 
which are incompatible with sex- 
role expectations and sex-typing of 
occupations, they serve to limit 
women from the upper reaches of 
the profession.” 

Patterns of career mobility are 
also dependent upon the kinds of 
opportunities which are open to an 
individual to distinguish himself in 
an occupation. Zuckerman, in an 
investigation of age-stratification in 
American science, examined some 
of the linkages among the 
codification of knowledge in the 
sciences, opportunities of discovery 
and recognition and the age struc- 
ture of the scientific elite.?* She: 


30. Cynthia F. Epstein, “Positive Effects 
of the Double Negative: Sex, Race and Pro- 
fessional Elites” (Paper presented to the 
American Sociological Association, Denver, 
Colorado, 30 August-2 September, 1971). 

31. E. Wilbur Bock, “Farmer’s Daughter 
Effect: The Case of the Negro Female 
Professional,” in The Professional Woman, 
ed. Athena Theodore (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Schenkman, 1971). 

32. Cynthia Epstein, “Encountering the 
Male Establishment: Sex-Status Limits on 
Women’s Career in the Professions,” in 
The Professional Woman, ed. Athena Theo- 
dore (Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman, 1971). 

33. Harriet Zuckerman, “Age Stratification 
in American Science” (Paper presented to the 
American Sociological Association, Denver, 
Colorado, 30 August—2 September, 1971). 
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found that the physical sciences are 
better codified than the behavioral 


„sciences. Greater codification leads 


+ 


to the possibility of important con- 


tributions at a younger age. 
Scientific elites of performance 
tend to be younger, and elites of 
office—who participate most ac- 
tively in governing science—were 
older. 

Perrucci and Perrucci pursued the 
question of identifying the con- 
ditions under which the ascriptive 
factors of social origins affect the 
postcollege success of engineering 
graduates.*4 They reported finding 


no relationship between origins and . 


success ‘after adjustment for scho- 
lastic marks, personal values and 


. educational attainment. The values 
endorsed by engineers were related 


to the amount of salary received and 
the degree of technical and super- 
visory responsibility exercised. En- 
gineers in larger organizations held 
positions of higher technical re- 
sponsibility. College grades were 
linked to the level of technical 
responsibility attained and the de- 
gree of participation in professional 
activities. 

The basic Blau-Duncan model has 
been extended to include occupa- 
tion and income at several succes- 
sive stages of the life cycle. Blau 
and Duncan proposed a modified 
causal chain in which occupation 
at any given time period in the life 
cycle is affected by occupation in 
the immediately preceding time pe- 
riod, but not directly affected by 
occupation in the more remote past. 
The causal chain is modified by 
education and family background at 
each successive stage. Duncan, 
Featherman and Duncan evaluated 
the model and rejected the causal 


34. C. C. Perrucci and R. Perrucci, “Social 
Origins, Educational Contexts and Career 
Mobility,” American Sociological Review 
35 (June 1970), pp. 451-463. 
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chain pattern as incorrect.’ Using 
Princeton Fertility Study data, 
Featherman directly measured oc- ' 
cupational status at different stages 
in the life cycle and tentatively 
rejected the model. He ‘proposed 
an alternative “historical model” 
in which occupation and income 
at any point in the life cycle are 
directly influenced by occupations 
and income received in the distant 
past. Kelley reanalyzed Feather- 
man’s data, rejected the “historical 
model” and concluded that: 


A man’s current occupation is the key 
to his future status; nothing else matters 
much. ...A man’s future income 
depends almost equally on his future 
occupation and on his current income.*’ 


Jacobson and Kendrick looked at 
the work histories of Puerto Rican 
workers during a period of economic 
transition from an. agricultural to an 
industrial base.** They reported that 
the growth of educational certifica- 
tion requirements which accom- 
panied the rapid increase in school 
enrollment and literacy damaged 
career mobility opportunities for | 
some workers. The institution of 
educational requirements rein- 
forced ‘ascriptive status and extra- 
work performance to the detriment 
of achieved status in the workplace. 


MOBILITY AND ASCRIBED STATUS > 


That the possession of certain 
ascribed statuses can affect social 


`‘ 


35. Duncan, Featherman and Duncan, 
Socioeconomic Background. 

36. David L. Featherman, “A Research 
Note: A Social Structural Model for the 
Socioeconomic Career,” American Journal 
of Sociology TT (September 1971), pp. 
293-304. 

37. Kelley, “Causal Chain Models.” 

38. Barbara Jacobson and John Kendrick, 
“Cohorts, Modernization and Social Mobil- 
ity” (Paper presented to the American Socio- 
logical Association, Denver, Colorado, 30 
August-2 September, 1971). 
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mobility is a well-known phenom- 
enon. Duncan reported that a dis- 
proportionate number of Afro-Amer- 
icans are poor because of their 
race.2> He rejected the validity of 
the “vicious cycle of poverty” 
hypothesis for this group as an 
“intellectual obfuscation.” Blacks 
who do have favorable origins 
cannot, as readily as whites, convert 
them into occupational achievement 
and income. Blacks with a better 
than average education can pass on 
educational attainment to their chil- 
dren, but cannot pass on occupa- 
tional attainment or income. In 1961 
the income gap between blacks and 
nonblacks was $3,790. Differences 
in family background accounted for 
only a quarter of this amount. 
Duncan concluded that: 


If we could eliminate inheritance of 
race, in the sense of exposure to dis- 
crimination experienced by Negroes, 
the inheritance of poverty in this group 
would take care of itself.*° 


Crain reported evidence that Afro- 
American socioeconomic achieve- 
ment is enhanced by attending 
integrated public schools.” He 
found that blacks who attended inte- 
grated schools had better jobs and 
higher income throughout at least 
three decades, which could not be 
explained in attainments of alumni 
of integrated schools. He explained 
this phenomenon in terms of access 
to information about employment 
opportunities through informal 
contacts, 

Raymond reported that the eco- 


39. Otis D. Duncan, “Inheritance of Pov- 
erty or Inheritance of Race,” in On Under- 
standing Poverty: Perspectives from the 
Social Sciences, ed. Daniel P. Moynihan 
(New York: Basic Books, 1969), chap. 4. 

40. Ibid., p. 103. 

41. Robert O. Crain, “School Integration 
and Occupational Achievement of Negroes,” 
American Journal of Sociology 75 (January 
1970), pp. 593-607. 
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nomic status of Negroes in the 
United States improved during the 
1940s when judged on an absolute 
basis. He showed that the improve- 
ment was due to rapid upward oc- 
cupational mobility rather ‘than to 
geographical mobility. 

Slater suggested that the high- 
mobility rate of Jewish immigrants 
in America is a product of the 
group's capacity to capitalize upon 
economic trends upon their arrival 
in this country.* Their commercially 
oriented, culturally marginal back- 
ground in Europe and their arrival 
during eras of commercial prosperity 
predisposed the new arrivals to eco- 
nomic success, regardless of their 
adherence to a scholarly tradition. 
She proposed that intellectuality as 
the cultural motivator of American 
Jews be rejected as a myth. 

Census data and a study carried 
out in Pomona, California, show that 
although second generation Mexi- 
can-Americans have on the average 
a lower educational level than later 
generations, their average income is 
higher.** It is suggested that this 
discrepancy may be explained by a 
high proportion of relatively un- 
acculturated descendants of Spanish 
colonial settlers who have been 
unable to translate higher levels 
of formal schooling into higher occu- 
pational and, hence, income levels. 

Female intergenerational mobil- 
ity is the subject of conflicting re- 


42, Richard Raymond, “Mobility and Eco- 
nomic Progress of Negro Americans During 
the 1940s,” American Journal of Economics 
and Sociology 28 (October 1969), pp. 337- 
350 


43. Mariam K. Slater, “My Son the Doctor: 
Aspects of Mobility Among American Jews,” 
American Sociological Review 34 (June 
1969), pp. 359-373. 

44, Fernando Penalosa, “Education-In- 
come Discrepancies Between Second and 
Later-Generation Mexican Americans in the 
Southwest,” Sociology and Social Research 
53 July 1969), pp. 448--454. 
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ports. Walker and Bradley found that 
the prestige of an occupation is to 
some extent determined by the sex 
of the incumbent.** Prestige ratings 
for male-stereotyped occupations, 
blue collar jobs and positions re- 
quiring masculine attributes ob- 
tained lower ratings for female in- 
cumbents than for male incumbents. 

Sewell reported that the educa- 
tional chances for males are uni- 
. formly greater than for females at 
all socioeconomic levels.** The male 
advantage is greatest at the lowest 
levels and least in the top cate- 
gories. Despite the advantages of 
higher grades and higher occupa- 
tional aspirations, women must still 
contend with the low levels of 
teachers’ and parents’ encourage- 
ment and their own low levels of 
educational aspirations. On the 
other hand, DeJong, Brawer and 
Robin compared male and female 
patterns of intergenerational occu- 
pational mobility and found no major 
differences between males and 
females.*” 

Palmore and Whittington reported 
finding increasing gaps between 
individuals over sixty-five and 
younger groups for income, educa- 
tion, amount of time working, em- 
ployment in the manufacturing sec- 


45. Catherine A. Walker and Donald S. 
Bradley, “Women and Occupational Pres- 
tige” (Paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Sociological Association, 
1973). 

46. William H. Sewell, “Inequality of Op- 
portunity for Higher Education,” American 
Sociological Review 36 (October 1971), pp. 
793-809. 

47. Peter Y. DeJong, Milton J. Brawer and 
Stanley S. Robin, “Patterns of Female Inter- 
generational and Occupational Mobility: A 
Comparison with Male Patterns of Inter- 
generational Occupational Mobility,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review 36 (December 1971), 
pp. 1033-1042. 
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tor and rate of suburban residence.*® 
They suggested that the aged should 
be regarded as a minority group, 
implying that age has become a 
source of downward mobility in 
the United States. 


CULTURE 


In an earlier work Warner com- 
mented on the lack of association 
between the upper upper and lower 
upper classes. Laumann and 
House presented a study supplying 
evidence that the nouveau riche 
need to validate their social posi- 
tions in terms of home decora- 
tion, following similar suggestions 
from Birmingham concerning their 
strain for recognition as “elite.”5 

Laumann and House interviewed 
individuals and noted the contents 
of their living rooms.” Using multi- 
dimensional scalogram analysis and 
smallest space analysis they estab- 
lished that household objects cluster 
and that the clusters can be located 
on a four dimensional graph of high 
to low social status and traditional 
to modern living room styles. They 
found that those with extreme 
political identities tend to have more 
extreme styles and are less likely 


48. E. Palmore and F. Whittington, 
“Trends in the Relative Status of the Aged,” 
Social Forces 50 (September 1971}, pp. 
84—91. 

49. W. Lloyd Warner, American Life: 
Dream and Reality (Chicago, Ill: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953). 

50. Edward O. Laumann and James A. 
House, “Living Room Styles and Social 
Attributes: The Patterning of Material Arti- 
facts in a Modern Urban Community,” Sociol- 
ogy and Social Research 54 (April 1970), 
pp. 321-342. 

51. S. Birmingham, “The Rugged Art of 
Social Climbing,” Vogue 153 (May 1969), 
pp. 190-191. 

52. Laumann and House, “Living Room 
Styles.” 
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to mix styles. The former modeé of 
analysis showed that those favoring 
modern styles tend to be non-WASP 
(non-White Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tants) and to show upward inter- 
generational mobility. Those with 
traditional styles tend to be WASPs 
and not recently upwardly mobile. 
The latter type of analysis showed 
that upwardly mobile, non-WASPs 
seemed to be adopting traditional 
styles. 

Birmingham reported that recog- 
nition as upper class is less likely 
to be found in charity work and 
membership in the better clubs than 
it was earlier.’ Under the new rules 
_ for recognition, attention by the 
press is supremely important, but 
one no longer needs to hire a pub- 
licist. Some of the current favored 
paths toward recognition are giving 
one’s society columnist Christmas 
presents, acquiring an easily recog- 
nized label or gimmick, identifying 
with big name friends and attending 
art openings. 

Vorwaller found no evidence to 
support the hypothesis that the 
mobile individual will dissociate 
himself from his earlier social 
milieu.” Vertical social mobility 
exerts little effect on the number 
of affiliations which an individual 
may have with voluntary associa- 
tions. Differences could be ac- 
counted for by the social forces 
associated with origin or destination 
statuses to which: the individual is 
exposed. 

Kessin found no evidence that 
intergenerational social mobility is 


53. Birmingham, “Social Climbing.” 

54. Darrel J. Vorwaller, “Social Mobility 
and Memberships in Voluntary Associations,” 
American Journal of Sociology 75 (January 
1970), pp. 481-495. 
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related to disturbed emotional states 
or to decreased participation in 
solidary groups.*® The exceptions to 
this finding were individuals who 
were very mobile, with the up- 
wardly mobile showing lower com- 
munity integration and higher rates 
of anxiety and psychosomatic 


symptoms. 

Hauser and Featherman have 
summarized trends of occupational 
mobility in the United States during 
the period 1962 to 1970: 


Intercohort net shifts in the male occupa- 
tion distribution between 1969 and 1970 
are similar to those observed over the 
past several decades. There were shifts 
toward employment as salaried profes- 
sionals and managers, as laborers, and 
in farm occupations. In terms of the 
status hierarchy of occupations, these 
changes consist of a shift from manual 
to nonmanual occupations combined 
with shifts from lower to higher status 
occupations within both the manual 
and nonmanual groups. 


Although definitive analyses of mobility 
trends await the outcome of the 1973 
survey of “Occupational Changes in a 
Generation,” we do not think that we 
have yet exhausted the usefulness of 
the indirect methods employed here. 
For example, one promising line of 
inquiry is based on a comparison of 
black and white mobility trends using 
the’ set of components developed here; 
and a second attempts to identify the 
ways in which changes in educational 
attainment have affected mobility 
patterns.*® 
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MEMBERSHIP 


MEMBERSHIP AS OF DECEMBER 31 


% Increase 


Year Number Over 1962 
1963 15,890 7.8 
1964 18,191 23.5 | 
1965 20,071 36.2 
1966 21,043 42.8 
1967 23,440 59.1 
1968 25,158 70.7 
1969 24,597 66.9 
1970 24,544 66.6 
1971 23,413 58.9 
1972 21,963 49.0 
1973 21,070 43.0 
FINANCES 


Our bank balance at the end of 1973 was 
$57,888.84. . 


SIZE OF SECURITIES. PORTFOLIO 


MARKET VALUE AS OF DECEMBER 31 


FOG e oacie Sud E EE a $415,091 
1964 ....... sot Ache has A ete sous 449,984 
ORD ena nec OE E E AA 491,817 
e E NEE EEE, ae 462,675 
OG eaa 481,123 
TOG Se NT E S 566,681 
E ETE E E E 539,083 
1070) 2% EN PATEE TETEE 616,429 
VOTE AE AEE NT, 612,046 
1972 a.. AEPA N 642,808 
ere AOTER 533,024 


REVENUES: , 

. Dues and Subscriptions, net of agents’ commissions and refunds ..........- $247,350.35 
Sales of Publications, net of discounts and refunds .................. papisa 26,407.15 
Advertising Revenues, net of discounts .........scserasererrerrererrorrert 10,063.10: 
Royalty and Reprint Permission Revenue ...........ceeeuccet en eetceneneee 7,581.06 
Annual Meeting Revenue, net of refunds ...........- ees e ee eee ence eees 2,293.57 
List Rental Revenue ................ Saudis tee ea EE da E EEE 1,582.48 
Revenue from Sale of Review Books .......... A diagno E te eeu asia 2,121.00 
Miscellaneous Revenues ....... E RTE dese Seat E mater A mane aeons 718.49 

TOTAL NET REVENUES 4.1445 524.0oed aac asro n en EE $298,117.20 
OPERATING EXPENSES: 

Annals Printing, Binding and Mailing ...............cccueceeeucceseuseees $ 89,614.01 

Shipping and Cost of Publications Sold.................. OT 7,470.70 

s (Salaries and Related Benelli teeisirr iacere eena a EE 154,488.53 

Telephone ............2.005. E ENE EE EEI E E EAS SEE 1,577.57 

Postage sana ci aaaiiutaatnd E S AA 8,765.09 

Printing, Duplicating and Stationery .....,,...ssrersooreresrrrrserisseors: 19,251.69 

SUP ES ten aes e a E gate tee A a A re 2,390.50 

List Rentaland Mxchanve: i035 s0e oan ay sani einivae ans Ea ai 2,690.68 

PSUTANCE $c cece asec sees saab eee ee E see Bal ewe T E 1,490.53 

Pëpreciaton heen dase Ge Vent eee teghte dacs toe cane A ER E E 564.00 

Annual Meeting Expense srren eraa eo aaa ewer neree ted beg ee eee 9,560.72 
Miscellaneous Expenses ..........00cc cscs ene n ceases econ ensccnnsneenns 13,512.38 

TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES ....... ccc cceescccenescsecseeseeneens $311,376.40 
NET OPERATING INCOME (LOSS) ......... ccc cs ccccnccscssccuccucunees ($13,259.20) 
MONOGRAPHS: } 

Expenses: , 
Printing, Binding and Mailing ...............0.00c0eee PE TEREE EEE $ 29,017.61 
Miscellaneous Asi nd aia osha a aa a a Wen DN aes oe Sata 19,317.75 

Toul Expenses aeaeaei esiieed aces cent tele snease canes ieaseestale $ 48,335.36 

Net Revenue from Monograph Sales and Grants ........ er eee trenes 23,528.69 

NET MONOGRAPH COST ses deeded retra E NA tik ee A NAD $ 24,806.67 
NET INCOME (LOSS)—— PUBLICATIONS ..........00ccce eee: AOSE ($38,065.87) 
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*STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENSE FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1973 





* The Statement of Revenue and Expense for the year ended December 31, 1973 was 


prepared on the accrual basis of accounting whereas prior years’ statements were pre- 


pared on a cash basis. This change prevents the presentation of a comparative statement 
for the current year. In future years a comparative statement will be presented on the 
accrual basis of. accounting. 
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OTHER REVENUE (EXPENSE) 


Interest and Dividends 
Investment Management Expense ......... ccc cece cece en secur eereeeeeneus 1,120.57 
Net Investment Income ® 2cc45465, ci done va cand ego eeose EAA ANA $ 24,481.74 
Gain on the Sale of Investments ..........cccecceeeecveccesecueeereuseaes 16,456.68 
NET OTHER REVENUE s ccleuieadsSaeelsctecucseeeweeuaseee eee $ 40,938.42 
NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR ..........4.. ae PE PETE seein Red oe $ 2,872.55 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES OF The Annals PRINTED 


Sectoid We 2 Ge Mareeba A ENE T Leg eee es $ 25,602.31 


PUBLICATIONS 


NUMBER OF VOLUMES OF The Annals SOLD 


(6 PER YEAR) (IN ADDITION TO MEMBERSHIPS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS) 

1963 Ss woh es eek oe 106,394 19638: ose ee Pike ses 12,438 

1964 E 115,416 TIT p2i,..uesk.as epN 15,247 

1965 arecuceset aenea 119,681 1905 serred een chicos 12,492 

1965 te sete senina 133,056 T960 a frp fetta oe aie 18,063 

1967 EE S A T 134,788 1967 3 oki ease Soars Sees 19,061 

T968 canente Venna 147,631 1968 EEEE E 13,072 

1969: E A TEE 154,153 190609 ods ho5sswsln cones 15,610 

EAE co atid Sos taaeen 145,456 LO 10 ici iate kanes seal toc 14,143 

Ee YA EEEE 139,450 ke y A E ANENA 10,046 

ia o E EEEE 138,852 t Te NENEA 16,721 

1973 4 iidac-iowd soare t 132,760 WDSc asso E EEEE nE 12,430 

MONOGRAPHS PUBLISHED 3 
Number Number Complimentary 
Date Subject Printed Sold Distribution 
1962 #1~Behavioralism 15,225 5,368 9,757 
1963 9—~Mathematiecs 30,725 2,563 28,162 
1963 3~—Public Service 17,230 1,140 16,090 
1964 4—Leisure 37,488 3,644 33,844 
1965 5—Functionalism 44,459 2,631 41,828 
1966 6~Political Science 21,067 5,646 15,421 
1967 7~Urban Society ' 22,578 1,505 21,073 
1968 8--Public Administration . 25,311 2,180 93,139 
1969 9—Design for Sociology 16,191 3,669 12,522 
1970 . 10-—International Relations 
l Research 10,055. 1,052 : 5,806 

1971 11~Technology 12,167 354 3,175 
1971 12—International Studies 7,609 346 3,758 
1972 13— Diplomacy 7,090 263 2,972 
1972 14—Integration 8,096 214 6,941 
1973 15—Public Interest 8,001 101 6,804 
1973 16—Urban Administration 20,066 . 152 17,489 
1973 17- Language Studies 5,109 147 652 
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— During 1973, the six volumes of 
THE ANNALS dealt with the follow- 
ing subjects. 


Urban Change and the Planning 
Syndrome, edited by George Fox 
Mott, Managing Partner, Mott of 
Washington and Associates, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Military and American 
Society, edited by Adam Yar- 


January 


March 


molinsky, Ralph Waldo Emer- - 
son Professor of the University, . 


University of Massachusetts, 

Boston. 

Blacks and the Law, edited by 

Jack Greenberg, Director- 
. Counsel, NAACP Legal Defense 

and Educational Fund, Inc., 

New York, New York. 


May 


July 
America in the Year 2000, 
edited by Marvin E. Wolfgang, 
President of this Academy. 
Income Inequality, edited by 
Sidney Weintraub, Professor of 
Economics, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia. 

The Energy Crisis: Reality or 
Myth, edited’ by Norman I. 
Wengert, Professor of Political 
Science, Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins, and by Robert 
M. Lawrence, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, 
Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins. 


The following special. supple- 
mentary articles were published ‘in 
the March and July 1973 issues. 


March 


September 


November 


Continuity and Change in Recent 
Research on Social Institutions, by 
Robert M. Williams, Jr., Henry 
Scarborough Professor of Social 
Science, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 

July 
ology, by Jeremy A. Sabloff, Assis- 
tant Professor of Anthropology and 
Assistant Curator of Middle 
American’ Archaelogy at the Pea- 
body Museum, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and by 
Thomas W. Beale, Ph. D. Candidate 
in Anthropology, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and by Anthony M. Kurland, Jr., 


The Future Society: Aspects of- 


Recent Developments in Archae- 
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Ph.D. Candidate in Anthropology, 
Harvard University; Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


Monograph #15, Public Service 
Professional Associations and the 


Public Interest, edited by Don L. 


Bowen, was published in February, 
Monograph #16, Education for 
Urban Administration, edited by 
Fredėric N. Cleaveland and Thomas 
J. Davy, was published in June, and 
Monograph #17, Language and 
Area Studies Review, by Richard 
D. Lambert, was published in 
October. 

The publication program for 1974 
includes the following volumes: 


Changing Congress: The Com- 
mittee System, edited by 
Norman J. Ornstein, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, 
The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. 
The Information Revolution, 
edited by Donald M. Lamberton, 
| Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Queensland, St. Lucia, 
Queensland, Australia. 
Interest Groups in International 
Perspective, edited by Robert 
Presthus, University Professor of 
Political Science, York Univer- 
sity, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
USA-USSR: Agenda for Com- 
munication, edited by Marvin E. 
Wolfgang, President of this 
Academy, 
Political Consequences of Aging, 
edited by Frederick R. Eisele, 
Assistant Professor of Social 
Policy, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park. 
Intergovernmental Relations in 
America Today, edited. by Rich- 
ard H. Leach, Professor of 
Political Science, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, North Carolina. 


January 


March 


May 


July 


September 


November 


The rotating summaries of social 
sciences disciplines, established in 
1961, are being continued, as are 
the monographs. 

During 1973, the Book Depart- 
ment of THE ANNALS published 521 
reviews. More than three-fourths of 
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these reviews were written by pro- 
fessors, 15 by college or university 
presidents, 12 by members of private 
and university-sponsored organiza- 
tions, 8 by government and United 
Nations officials, active or retired. 
Most reviewers were residents of the 
United States, but some were resi- 
dents of Great Britain, Israel, Africa, 
India, Canada and Argentina. Six- 
‘teen hundred books were listed in 
the Other Books section. 

Two hundred and eighteen re- 
quests were granted to reprint 
material from THE ANNALS. Most 
of these went to professors and 
other authors for use in books under 
preparation. 


MEETINGS + 


The seventy-seventh annual meet- 
ing, which was held in April 1973, 
had as its subject The Future Society: 
Aspects of America in-the Year 2000, 
and continued the tradition of our 
gatherings with respect to the di- 
versity of organizations represented 
by delegates, the size of the au- 
diences and the interest displayed. 
Thirty-five embassies sent official 


delegations, as did 19 United Na- 


tions missions and 17 states, cities 
and agencies of the federal govern- 
ment. Delegates were also sent by 
171 American and foreign univer- 
sities and colleges and 131 interna- 
tional, civic, scientific and commer- 
cial organizations. Nearly 800 per- 
sons attended one or more of the 
sessions. The average attendance for 
a session was 675. 
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The theme of the seventy-eighth 
annual meeting, held April 5 and 6, 
1974, at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, was USA- 
USSR: Agenda for Communication. 
This volume of THE ANNALS con- 
tains the papers presented at the 
meeting. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Dean R. Jean Brownlee, Dr. 
Richard D. Lambert, Walter M. 
Phillips and Elmer B. Staats were 
reelected for another three-year 
term. l i 

The Board also renewed the terms 
of its counsel, Henry W. Sawyer, ITI, 
and its auditor, John H. McMichael. 

All of the Board officiers were re- 


| elected, and both the Editor and 


Assistant Editor were reappointed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Norman D. Palmer 
Howard C. Petersen 
Walter M. Phillips 
Paul R. Anderson 
Karl R. Bopp 
Elmer B. Staats 
Marvin E. Wolfgang 
Lee Benson 

A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr. 
Richard D. Lambert 
R. Jean Brownlee 
Covey T. Oliver 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1 June 1974 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


DEAN ACHESON. This Vast External 
Realm. Thoughts Concerning the 
Making of Foreign Policy, Its Moral- 
ity and Execution, and the Factors 
Making for Practical Relations 
Among Nations. Pp. 298. New York: 
W.W. Norton, 1973. $9.95. 


Selected, but not edited by the 
former Secretary of State’s son, David 
C. Acheson, are speeches, university 
lectures, and published articles express- 
ing the thoughts, aspirations, doubts 
and fears of the author after his depar- 
ture from high office. His ideas were 
made public in Foreign Affairs, The 
Yale Review, and in graceful responses 
when receiving awards from learned 
societies. No longer in office and thus 
free of the demands of protocol, the 
Secretary's wit and candid characteriza- 
tions are as revealing to the public at 
large as they are reminiscent and nos- 
one for those who knew him person- 
ally. 

A son of a minister, and a scholar of 
history, Acheson’s long experience in 
government and in business gave him 
ample authority to lecture the students 
at Amherst College on “Ethics in In- 
ternational Relations,” An eighteenth 
century diplomatist is quoted: “The 
negotiator must be a man of probity and 

one’ who loves truth; othérwise he will 


fail to inspire confidence.” Acheson’s 


' own admonition was: “In foreign affairs 


only the end can justify the means; this 
is not to say that the end justifies any 
means, or that some ends can justify 
anything. . . . Our objective (end) is 
to foster an environment in which free 
societies may exist and flourish.” 

Candid as to his own reputation as a 
“cold warrior,” in an address in Mil- 
waukee Acheson referred to himself as 
“a warrior in the fray.” His commander 
in the battles, Presidént Truman, en- 
joyed Acheson's respect and admira- 
tion. Those attitudes were also recipro- 
cated. In what is by far the longest 
essay in the book, entitled “The Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State,” there 
is spelled out the daily effort of the 
Secretary: to keep the President in- 
formed. Even greater pains were taken 
to accomplish this purpose when Ache- 
son was abroad—the Truman-Acheson 
relationship was able to withstand and 
outlast the criticisms arising out of the 
Hiss affair and the accusations of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

On occasion, disappointed with the 
Congress, but more often ‘and more 
sorely wounded by the press, Acheson 


. obliquely defended both the elected 


executive and the elected legislature in 
observing that to read the public prints 
“would lead one to believe that we 
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- bargain.” 


t 


‘dom; the “cant” of < 


elect to public offiċe the most zealous 
imbeciles bent upon every imaginable 
folly, extravagance, and disastrous ad- 
venture, determined to blight the hopes 
of the young, the poor and the disad- 
vantaged, and probably venal into the 


WILLARD BARBER 
University of Maryland 
College Park 


GEORGE N. GORDON and IRVING A. 
FALK. The War of Ideas: America’s 
International Identity Crisis. Pp. v, 
362. New York: Hastings House, 
1973. $7.95. 


This is a lively book—controversial, 
and loaded deliberately with levity and 
sarcasm which may annoy many—on a 
very important subject that should get 
the attention of a wide audience well 
beyond the classrooms. Neither author 
claims to be an expert at foreign policy; 
but, rather,: experts on “communica- 
tions and persuasion, necessary sub- 
components for understanding the 
issues...” ‘(p. 100). I agree. (Dr. 
Gordon is presently chairman of the 
Department of Communications at 
Hofstra University; and Dr. Falk is 
professor of Communications at New 
York University.) 

The main (not sole) thesis is that “a 
construction of peace (if it is ever 
achieved) will be evolved, not from 
old-time notions like peaceful coexis- 


tence but newer concepts derived in, 


great measure from contemporary social 
psychological thinking” (p. 42). 

One is tempted to quote many of the 
hard-headed criticisms, and to pursue 
some of them, but space makes this 
impossible. You will find here harsh 
criticisms of many things—our foreign 
policy; our official and semi-official 
information and propaganda efforts; 
much of social science data and re- 
search; thé “mindless use” of informa- 
tion theory, cybernetics, games theory, 
decision theory and computerized wis- 
‘international un- 
derstanding”: cultural relations pro- 
grams; Peace Corps; futurists; traditional 
American appeals to “higher morality”; 


(pp. 177-178, but see p. 320). 
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the media; “chauvinistic do-goodism”; 
the Vietnam War; the educational sys- 
tem, and much else. 

Let me quote to attract the readers 
the book deserves. 

“Snatching defeat from the jaws of 
victory has become 'an American habit” 
(p. 75). “. . . Our foreign policy is a 
policy to sustain no consistent policy. 
Instead, we have consistent 


.morals—that is, we always set out to do 


what is “right” (p. 90). “. . . We con- 
fused (and still confuse) our intentions 
with our objectives” (p. 132). “Ideas are 
weapons”; “truth” (in our propaganda) 
is a weapon but “a damn blunt one” 
Our 
propaganda results are either “useless” 
or “catastrophic” (p. 183). “. . . It is 
not only the ideals of liberalism that 
have failed, gone also is the implicit 
faith behind the old-time liberal’s vi- 
sions of social progress. In its place is 
arrogance” (p. 318). 

The authors repeat throughout that 
American prestige is at the lowest point 
ever. They seem to favor a strategy of a 
modified Realpolitik, one dependent 
upon a limited entente with China and 
Russia—they do not consider, appar- 
ently, a united Europe as a super- 
power (p. 303). Chapter eight, “The 
Sound of Money,” is very perceptive on 
the importance of trade and the interna- 
tional multi-corporate business com- 
munity so much in the news today. . 

- But I must report the authors do 
say: “The present moment is .. . po- 
tentially the finest in the history of 
the United States,” if we can learn 
humility (p. 294). The best hope, 
it seems, “rests in a return to the same 
pragmatism that sustained us through 
the caprices of our first 200 years” (p. 
320). 7 | 

Chapter ten makes fourteen “Sugges- 
tions and Recommendations Anyway,” 
but here we can fairly brief only a few, 
not necessarily the most important 
ones. 

Decrease present foreign aid spend- 
ing and channel some of the saved 
funds’ into low interest loans. From 
scratch, overhaul our official and 
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semi-official propaganda agencies, in- 
cluding Radio Liberty and Radio Free 
Europe, and place them under one roof ` 
and one chain of command. The person 
in charge of the persuasive arm should 
be on parity with the Secretary of State 
in the “articulation” of foreign policy. 
Separate the persuasive arm of the 
- Department of State from the diploma- 
tic part. Don’t put the direction of our 
international persuasion policies in the 
hands of American advertising, media, 
and public relations personnel. Don’t 
expect too much from cultural relations 
programs. 

The end papers quite appropriately 
are photographs of the porcelain “Mute 
Swans of Peace,” replacing the dove 
symbol, which Nixon presented to 
Chairman Mao and the people of the 
People’s Republic of China, significant 
to the authors who believe symbols are 
important. 

RICHARD H. HEINDEL 

Department of International 

Relations 
Pennsylvania State University 
Middletown 


ROGER E. KANET, edi The Soviet Union 
and the Developing Nations. Pp. ix, 
302. Baltimore, Md.:-The Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1974. $12.50. 


The establishnient of a major pres- 
ence in the Third World during the past 
two decades has signified the USSR’s 
emergence as a global power. No 
longer restricted in its diplomacy to the 
Eurasian land mass, the Soviet Union is 
now active from India to Cuba, from 
Egypt to Zaire. It has skillfully ex- 
ploited regional animosities and 
Washington’s previous penchant for 
military pacts with nations situated 
along the soft underbelly ‘of the USSR, 
and offered its support as an alternative 
to the Western Powers. Through a 
combination of .high powered sales- 
manship, showcase economic projects, 
and lavish arms aid, Moscow has as- 
siduously courted key countries and 
helped to shape the evolution and 
‘. politics of this vast area of newly inde- 
pendent, non-Communist nations. 
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The ten essays in ‘this volume pro- 
vide a great deal of information and a 
balanced overview of the Soviet record. 
The assessments are sober, the research 
is sound, and the analysis is consis- 
tently of high quality. 

The two introductory chapters by 
Roger Kanet trace the role of the colo- 
nial question in Soviet ideology and 
policy under Lenin and Stalin, and the 
various ways in which doctrinal formu- 
lations have changed since 1953. They 
examine the reassessments by Soviet 
writers of previously unquestioned as- 
sumptions that, inter alia, national lib- 
eration movements will automatically 
develop into socialist movements, that 
the noncapitalist path of development 
will prevail in “progressive” states, and 
that heavy industry is essential for 
political independence. Arthur Jay 
Klinghoffer-shows how the USSR has 
become more realistic in its expecta- 
tions and approach to Black Africa. Jus- 
tus M. van der Kroef expertly reviews 
the principal elements of Soviet policy 
toward Southeast Asia, highlighting the 
pragmatism of the Soviets in dealing 
with such diverse countries as North 
Vietnam, Indonesia, and. the Philip- 
pines. Bhabani Sen Gupta focuses on 
recent Soviet policy in South-Asia: the 
Soviet-Indian Treaty of August 1971; 
the Indo-Pakistani War of December 
1971; the breakup of Pakistan and the 
creation of Bangladesh; the growing 
Soviet naval presence; and the quest 
for a “collective security” system in the 
Indian Ocean area. 

The article on the Middle East (re- 
produced from Problems of 
Communism) by John C. Campbell 
covers familiar themes and has been 
overtaken: by the October 1973 Arab- 
Israeli war. Rober Hamburg ties to- 
gether the many strands of Soviet 
activity in Latin America, including rela- 
tions with Cuba, and implies that, not- 
withstanding perennial American anx- 
ieties, they do not add up to very much 
in terms of influence or impact. 
Elizabeth Kridl Valkenier notes that the 
two decades of Soviet economic rela- 
tions with the Third World are impor- 
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tant because of “the Solidification of 
relations into settled patterns” and the 
greater attention devoted by Moscow to 
correcting “the malfunctioning of the 
state sector’ and to improving “the 
methods of state control” in order to 
enhance the chances and popularity of 
“socialist economics.” Richard W. 
Manbach evaluates Soviet policy in the 
United Nations and sees “the existing 
Soviet-Third World alignment” as 
based “on convergent, not common, 
interests.” As the Afro-Asian states 
come increasingly to dominate United 
Nations forums, politics there will be- 
come more complex, “and the great 
powers will become less able to per- 
ceive dominant ‘strategies for them- 
selves.” Finally, Jan $. Prybyla ‘ob- 
serves that Soviet and Chinese aid 
programs have afforded the developing 
countries additional policy options. 
ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN 
University of Pennsylvania 
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HAROLD B. MOULTON. From Superior- 
ity to Parity: The United States and 
the S trategic Arms Race, 1961 ~1971. 
Pp. xii, 333. Westport, Conn.: ereen 
wood, 1973. $12.00. 


Joun NEWHOUSE. Cold Dawn: The 
Story of SALT. Pp. vii, 302. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1973. $7.95. 


From Superiority to Parity: The Un- 
ited States and the Strategic Arms 
Race; 1961-1971, by Harland B. Moul- 
ton, is an attempt to follow the debate 
in this country throughout the decade 


of the 1960s concerning the nation’s. 


posture vis-a-vis the major challenge 
posted by the Soviet Union’s expanded 
nuclear weapons arsenal and her im- 
proved delivery capabilities. At the 
outset of the race examined here, the 
United States had clear superiority in 
terms of the number of missiles availa- 
ble for targeting against the Soviet 
Union, and the sophistication of the 
U.S. arsenal was vastly superior to that 
available to the Kremlin. The so-called 
“missile crisis,” presumably favoring 
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the Soviets, had been a major issue in 


_ the 1960 presidential campaign, but the 


Kennedy administration soon acknowl- 
edged that the dire forewamings of 
1960 were unfounded. Instead of a 


. Soviet lead, there was considerable 


U.S. superiority in the early 1960s. 
Much of the book discusses the various 
efforts engaged in by the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations to maintain a 
comfortable lead over the perceived 
main adversary in the strategic field. 
The key figure in this effort was Robert 
McNamara, Secretary of Defense 
throughout much of the period covered. 
Large sections of the book are con- 
sumed by an almost verbatim report of 
the Secretary’s major speeches and his 
statements before the various congres- 
sional committees dealing with military 
appropriations. 

The book is well written and interest- 
ing, although the novice in the field 
will have some initial difficulty in mas- 
tering the technical jargon, which is 
abundant throughout the book. My 
most serious objections to the book fall 
into two categories: First of all, the 
book only covers part of the period its 
title lays claim to; the detailed analysis 
really stops with 1969, while the two 
remaining years are covered in an 
overview, which is well written and 
interesting, although too short to do 
real justice to the important develop- 
ments during this period. In this over- 
view section, the author also engages in 
some rather passionate criticism of Pen- 
tagon dissemination of misinformation 
concerning U.S. capabilities, ostensibly 
for the purposes of enhancing its 
“clout” with Congress. While much can 
be said about such tactics (which surely 
do exist), the harshness of the critique 
somewhat mars the authors otherwise 
scholarly style. 

A second -criticism refers to Mr. 
Moulton’s use of sources. Most of the 
source material is taken from the re- 
cords of the various congressional 
committees involved -in military 
budgeting in this‘period. This is clearly | 
extremely ` important source material, 
but it should be pointed out that there 
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also exists a considerable academic lit- 
erature on this subject, and a little more 
reliance on these sources might have 
brought in. additional perspectives and 
insights, As it now stands, the book 
tends to depict a sparring match be- 
tween Secretary McNamara, on the one 
hand, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, part 
of the Pentagon bureaucracy, and con- 
gressional committees, on the other 
hand. This kind of narrative tends to 
overlook the many subtleties, indeed 
contradictions, found in the groups ex- 
amined (although it should be noted 
that the author analyzes the differences 
among the three major services within 
the military fairly well). i 

A rather serious problem arising from 
the authors focus is the extended 
paraphrasing of statements given by 
McNamara, the Joint Chiefs, and mem- 
bers of congressional committees. This 
is not really necessary; explanatory 
footnotes, or direct—iflimited— quotes, 
could do the job equally well, and 
would leave more room for the author’s 
own analysis, which is rather lacking 
in many sections of the book. 
= Despite the criticisms indicated 
above, I find Harland B. Moulton’s 
book interesting and informative. Its 
value is enhanced by a bibliography, 
good—if limited—footnoting, and an 
index. 


John Newhouse’s Cold Dawn: The 
Story of SALT is an extremely interest- 
ing and timely book. It describes the 
major events leading up to the SALT 
agreement, which was signed by Presi- 
dent Nixon and Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev in a historic ceremony in 


Moscow in May 1972. The book bril-. 


liantly analyzes the decision making 
process within the U.S. government 
which preceded the final agreement. It 
is, understandably, much less thorough 
on the procedures on the Soviet side; 
after all, the Soviet Union is a rather 
closed society, and this factor is of 
particular importance in anything that 
deals with strategic matters and mili- 
tary decision making and planning. In 
analyzing the U.S. side, however, Mr. 
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Newhouse is brilliant;.and he convinc- 
ingly shows that  U.S.-Soviet 
negotiations—difficult as they 
were—in some cases paled before the 
sustained, and sometimes bitter, con- 
troversies within the U.S. government, 
with various agencies taking positions 
often quite contradictory to others, and 
primarily for reasons of agency prestige 
and limited gain. It is this masterful 
insight into the dynamics of decision 
making in the U.S. which makes 
Newhouse’s book more interesting than 
Harland B. Moulton’s effort, although 
the latter was primarily concerned with 
an overview rather than an’ in-depth 


‘treatment of a complex, but, neverthe- 


less, limited topic. 

While the agencies in Washington 
maneuvered, the SALT delegation, 
headed by Gerard C. Smith, had a 
vested interest in success, and often 
acted on this basis. The delegation’s 
efforts were immensely aided in the 
latter stages of the negotiations by the 
opening of the so-called “back chan- 
nel,” in which Henry Kissinger and 
Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin nego- 
tiated directly, occasionally involv- 
ing the President and Mr. Brezhnev as 
well. Paradoxically, this back channel 
stimulation to the SALT delegation’s 
endeavors came at the expense of 
Smith’s position in the talks; towards 
the end, things were happening in the 
back channel that the delegation did 
not know about, and this caused occa- 
sional embarrassment and much anger 
among the men in the field in Helsinki 
and Vienna. Against this backdrop of 
conflict stands Henry Kissinger, master- 
fully calling up position papers and 
memoranda from a slave-driven group 
of bureaucratic experts. In the end, the 
White House adviser was very much in 
charge of getting the agreement, a feat 
which has of course been matched by 
his many accomplishments since. 

Mr. Newhouse’s book is also superior 
in its description of the actual negotia- 
tions and thus represents investigative 
reporting at its best. The author obvi- 
ously has good sources “all over the 
map” of U.S. defense planning and 
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military strategy. Perhaps this kind of 
inside information prevented Mr. New- 
house from footnoting his rich text in 
any detail; this lack of documentation is 
one of the few criticisms one might 
raise. Another problem is the extremely 


technical jargon used in the book, al- 


though this problem is mitigated by an 
introductory chapter, which is useful in 
explaining many of the terms used. The 
problem of jargon cannot readily be 
laid at the author’s door; he is dealing 
with agencies that seemingly thrive on 
tongue-twisting acronyms, so often con- 
fusing to the layman. It is to Mr. 


_Newhouse’s great credit that he has- 


made good, readable sense out of a 
welter of confusing interagency strug- 
gles in the extremely important deci- 
sion to reach a limited agreement with 
the Soviet Union.: The book is further 
strengthened by an appendix contain- 
ing the text of the treaty itself. There is 
also a good index. 
TROND GILBERG 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


THOMAS G. PATERSON. Soviet- 
American Confrontation: Postwar 
Reconstruction and the Origins of 
the Cold War. Pp. xi, 287. Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1973. $12.50. 


In March 1944 Ambassador Averell’ 
Harriman wrote:, “I am impressed with 


the consideratiom that economic assis- - 


tance is one of the most effective 
weapons at our disposal to influence 
European political events in the direc- 
tion we desire and to avoid the de- 
velopment of a sphere of influence of 
the Soviet Union over Eastern Europe 
and the Balkans” (p. 36). In the next 
four years, as ‘Professor Paterson’s 
richly documented study reveals, 
American statesmen in Washington 
proceeded to carry out Harriman’s ad- 
vice. Fully conscious of American 
economic strength, the Truman ad- 
ministration sought to influence Rus- 
sian policy by dangling—and eventu- 
ally denying—a postwar loan, abrubtly 
terminating Lend-Lease, cutting back 
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Soviet-American trade, halting UNRRA 
relief supplies to Eastern Europe, and 
gradually restricting loans and trade to 
countries within the Soviet sphere. 
These attempts at economic coercion 
were counterproductive, Paterson ar- 
gues, hastening Moscow’s ‘construction 
of an iron curtain. Elsewhere, in West- 
ern Europe, the Near East, West Ger- 
many, through dominance of the United 
Nations, International Monetary Fund, 
and World Bank, American economic 
diplomacy was more -successful. At 
least half the world would subscribe 
to American principles of multi- 
lateral trade. Secretary Byrnes summed 
up American policy in September 
1946: “We must help our friends 
in every way and refrain from as- 
sisting those who either through help- 
lessness or for other reasons are op- 
posing the principles for which we 
stand” (p. 120). According to Paterson, 
even the Marshall Plan was put forward 
in such a way as to preclude Russian 
(and Eastern European) participation, 
Because the United States alone had 
the economic resources to bring about 
postwar reconstruction, and, because 
Washington ‘used this power as a 
weapon rather than a tool, Paterson. 
places major responsibility for the Cold 
War on the Truman administration. 
Paterson has written an important 
book. The research is exhaustive, for 
Paterson has examined more manu- 
script sources than any other historian of 
the early Cold War. (His bibliographic 
essay is the best guide to unpublished 
manuscripts that this reviewer has yet 
encountered.) The tone is also com- 
mendable. While clearly “revisionist”. 
Paterson displays none of the shrill 
dogmatism that has unfortunately 
characterized much of the recent schol- 
arly debate on Cold War origins. No 
economic determinist, ‘Paterson is care- 
ful to include bureaucratic politics, his- 
torical “lessons,” presidential “style,” 
and a sense of national mission in his 
analysis of American diplomacy. Nor 
does he hesitate to criticize Russian 
attitudes and behavior. In sum, 
Soviet-American Confrontation is an - 
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excellent work, clearly written and 
handsomely printed. It elevates Cold 
War historiography to a new level. 
JOHN GARRY CLIFFORD 
Department of Political Science — 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs 


GEORGE H. QUESTER. The Politics of 
Nuclear Proliferation. Pp. ix, 249. 


Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins’ 


University Press, 1973. $11.50. 


This book should solidify George 
Quester’s reputation as one of the very 
best writers on modern strategic prob- 
lems. It consists of a series of eighteen 
case studies on the factors underlying 
the nuclear policy of seventeen coun- 
tries and the International Atomic 
Energy Authority. Quester summarizes 
a tremendous amount of material with 
the lucid reasoning, scepticism of con- 
ventional wisdom, and superb writing 
which are becoming his trademark, 
using the currently fashionable bu- 
reaucratic politics approach with so- 
-phistication and restraint. The result 
is an excellent introduction to the sub- 
ject for novices which also will cause 
both governmental and academic 
specialists to rethink. some accepted 
notions. Everyone will not accept his 
arguments that, for example, India can 
become the sixth nuclear power with- 
out triggering more proliferation, that 
Israel needs nuclear rumors but not 
explosions, that cheap American- 
enriched uranium has. prevented prolif- 
eration, that we may see a nuclear race 
between Argentina, Brazil, and Chile in 
the 1980s, and that South Africa op- 
poses proliferation but will not sign the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty; but all will 
find them stimulating. This is an impor- 
tant book, and I only hope that its 
university publisher will give it enough 
publicity so that it can achieve the wide 
dissemination it deserves. 

Quester has done superbly what he 
set out to do. It may be unfair to 
criticize him for not attempting more, 
but I believe it would have been a 
better book it he had been more am- 
bitious. The usual strategy for this type 
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of study is ‘to have country specialists 
write separate chapters. Quester has 
scarificed the specialized knowledge 
which this technique elicits, presuma- 
bly for the advantages of the single 
author, focusing the cases on the same 
questions and facilitating comparison. 
Unfortunately, the book exhibits only 
the first virtue; it has almost no com- 
parative material, and no attempt has 
been made to put these cases together 
to suggest general trends or patterns. As 
a result, it is likely to have a short 
shelf-life for policymakers, since 
events will date its historical materials. 
There is no general analysis to allow 
the reader to apply them to other cases 
and to changing circumstances, and no 
indication of how the past experiences 
of one country may help explain the 
future actions of another. No one can 
foretell the future completely, but the 
analyst must furnish the intellectual 
tools which will make it more com- 
prehensible. When Dr. Quester decides 
to tackle this task, the results undoubt- 
edly will be illuminating. 
Roy E. LICKLIDER 

Department of Political Science 

Douglass College 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


WARNER R. SCHILLING et al. American 
Arms and a Changing Europe: Di- 
lemmas of Deterrence and 
Disarmament. Pp. vii, 218. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1973. $12.00. Paperbound, $3.95. 


There is widespread recognition that 
the United States has confronted a 
difficult dilemma in reconciling its 
superpower strategic relationships with 
the preservation of a security commit- 
ment to Western Europe. This problem 
has become especially acute in recent 
years in an “era of negotiation” with 
the Soviet Union accompanied sup- 
posedly by the construction of “part- 
nerships” with allies in Europe and 
elsewhere. This volume, based on a 
study prepared for the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
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Agency, provides an analysis of the 
continuing American effort to preserve 
a “balance of power” in Europe while 
seeking agreements designed to 
minimize the prospects for conflict be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. As the authors succinctly state 
the problem: “Policies designed to 
maintain the security of Western Eur- 
ope have frequently strained the stabil- 
ity of the Soviet-American strategic bal- 
ance, and policies designed to improve 
the stability of the Soviet-American 
balance have seemed to threaten the 
security of Western Europe” (p. 5). 
Included in the volume is a generally 
sophisticated, if. somewhat dated, 
analysis of the evolving superpower 
strategic environment and its implica- 


tions for European security. While ° 


much of the detailed discussion of 
_ technological developments by both 
the Soviet Union and the United States, 
as well as the treatment of SALT-I, has 
been superceded by the signing in May 


1972 of the ABM Treaty and the In-. 


terim Agreement on Offensive Missiles, 
the authors conclude, quite percep- 
tively (p. 49), that a consequence of the 
development of MIRV technology will 
be increased interest by the superpow- 
ers’in counterforce doctrines. In fact, 
new technologies available, especially 
to the United States, now make possi- 
ble the development of strategic and 
battlefield tactical weapons of unprec- 
edented accuracy and thus enhance 
the prospects for at least a limited 
counterforce posture and conceivably 
the reduction of collateral, or unin- 
tended damage. However, the analysis 
contained in the volume might have 
been improved by a more detailed 
treatment of the implications of new 
technologies for deterrence both at the 
superpower level and in Europe. While 
the authors conclude that tactical nu- 
clear weapons may play a greater role in 
future European security, they make no 
mention of the range of new tech- 
nologies for nuclear and conventional 
weapons or the implications of such 
technologies for arms control in 
Europe. 
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Another deficiency of the volume lies: 
in the absence of a detailed analysis of 
the major Europe-related issues of the . 
SALT. These include the so-called for- 
ward based systems (FBS)—for exam- 
ple, tactical aircraft based in Western 
Europe designed principally for sup- 
port of NATO forces but capable of 
reaching Soviet territory on a one-way 
mission, no transfer of technology agree- 
ments’ designed to limit U.S. assis- 
tance to European nuclear forces, or 
nuclear-free zones in Europe. The FBS 
issue. was raised repeatedly by the 
Soviet Union, and rejected by the 
United States, during the first phase of ' 
the SALT, and has been an object of con- 
cern to Europeans in the present 
strategic arms control negotiations. The 
FBS issue, like the technology transfer 
and nuclear free zone issues, is fraught 
with potentially divisive implications 
for the European-American relationship 
and deserves extensive treatment in a 
study of arms control in Europe. 

Engaging in an exercise in futurol- 
ogy, the authors developed eight mod- 
els Setting forth alternative security - 
arrangements for Europe. These range 
from Soviet dominance to a position of 
increased power for the United States. 
The volume contains a systematic 
analysis of patterns of political-strategic 
interaction for each model and its im- 
plications for arms control in Europe. 
They conclude that a model called 
“Two Spheres Europe,” which closely 
approximates Europe in the early 
1970s, is likely to endure for the re- 
mainder of this decade. The Soviet 
Union will oppose any erosion of its 
hegemony in Eastern Europe, and the 
United States will seek to preserve a 
residual security guarantee for Western 
Europe. Each superpower will con- 
tinue to guarantee the security of its 
European allies against armed attack by 
the opposing superpower or its allies. 
Further erosion in the credibility of the 
United States nuclear guarantee to 
Western Europe through the achieve- 
ment by the Soviet Union of “demon- 
strable superiority,” or the unilateral 


reduction by the United States of its 
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defense commitment would lead the 
NATO allies toward a model called 
“Big. Finland Western Europe,’ in 
which the states of Western Europe 
would become highly susceptible to 
Soviet influence. 

Appropriately, the authors conclude 
that the “Atlantic Community must 
therefore remain the organizing con- 
cept for American and Western security 
until the Europe that lies between the 
superpowers becomes again an au- 
tonomous, self-maintaining subsystem 
in world politics, or until Western 
Europe by itself becomes such a sys- 
tem” (p. 155). 


In their concluding chapter the au- 


thors offer four general guiding princi- 
ples for United States arms control 
policy in Europe (p. 186): (1) a military 
posture on both sides that neither 
threatens nor invites an all-out attack; 
(2) a political commitment by both 
sides to the territorial status quo clear 
enough to deter the use of force; (3) 
recognition by both sides of the need to 
restrict military operations until politi- 
cal leaders can identify and hopefully 
resolve problems and miscalculations 
that led to hostilities; and (4) a deliber- 
ate effort by both sides to develop 
military doctrines and postures that 
permit each to exercise restraint with- 
out jeopardizing military security. 
However laudable such objectives, 
the problems of translating them into 
specific arms control agreements, as we 
have seen in the ongoing SALT and the 
negotiations for mutual and balanced 
force reductions in Europe, are formid- 
able. Equally difficult will be the de- 
velopment of a consensus between the 
United States and Western Europe on 
the level of forces, the sharing of bur- 
dens, and the framework for defense in 
an era of rising defense costs and 
reluctance to increase military budgets 
both in Western Europe and the United 
States. Without such a consensus, it 
will become increasingly difficult to 
preserve the “balance of power” in 
Europe based upon criteria for defense 
planning and arms control set forth in 
this excellent analysis of European 
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security and American policy in the 
1970s. a 
ROBERT L. PFALTZGRAFF, JR. 
Tufts University 

Medford - 

Massachusetts 
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OTON AMBROZ. Realignment of World 
Power: The Russo-Chinese Schism 
under the Impact of Mao Tse-Tung’s 
Last Revolution. Pp. vol. I, 338; vol. 
II, 406. New York: Robert Speller & 
Sons, 1972. $12.50 per vol. 


These two volumes provide the most 
comprehensive coverage up to 1972 of 
the Russo-Chinese schism from the 
standpoint of Taiwan, which the author, 
like General Douglas MacArthur, ac- 
cepts as the West’s “unsinkable aircraft 
carrier.” Ambroz defines realignment, 
which to him is the product of this 
schism, as the substitution of a.multi- 
polarized world for the bi-polarized 
world that emerged from World War II. 
In reality, it is the subtitle—the Russo- 
Chinese Schism—rather than realign- 
ment, which is the substance of this 
work. As the kaleidoscopic events and 
the authors arguments fluctuate, it is 
often difficult to determine whether the 
schism produced the realignment or the 
realignment merely aggravated the 
schism. The schism, according to Am- 
broz, is “the most important event in 
the second half of this century.” 

The author’s thesis is bolstered by 
numerous references and an extensive 
bibliography, unusual for a journalist. It 
would be a herculean task to check the 
accuracy of these references, many of 
them from Yugoslav, Latin American, 
Russian, and other sources. I should 
like, however, to call attention to one 
significant omission pertaining. to 
dialectical materialism. Ambroz deals 
with the alleged deviation from 
Leninism of the Soviet-trained Marxist 
scholar, Yang MHsien-ch’en, in the 
spring of 1964, which brought him into 
disrepute with Mao. Yang's interpreta- 
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tion of the basic law of social 
development— “two combine into one” 
—as a single conceptual whole, was 
said to be at variance with Lenin’s 
early pronouncement, razdvoyeniye 
yedinogo—“one divides into two”—to 
which Mao subscribed. Mao, and ap- 
parently Ambroz, were unaware that 
Yang’s definition was based on a later 
interpretation by Lenin, Ucheniye o 
yedinstve protivopolozhnostyei (Theory 
of the Unity of Contradictions). See 
Tolkovyi Slovar, edited by D. N. 
Ushakov (Vol. I, p. 706). 

Time and again Ambroz repeats his 
thesis that Maoist China is a giant on 
feet of clay (Vol. I, p. 219) and that Mao 
will be swept away by history (Vol. II, 
p. 109). Maoist leadership, in his opin- 
_ ion, is a-gerontocracy—rule by the old 
generation—which is inherently un- 
stable and must inevitably collapse. The 
impression is given, however, that Am- 
broz is still more antagonistic to the 
Tsarist Russian and Soviet regimes. As 
he states in his preface: “One of the 
few positive contributions of Maoist 
China was her reminder to the world of 
Soviet colonialism, not only in Asia, but 
. also in Europe, from Riga and Koenigs- 
berg to Chisinau (Bessarabia).” 

The Sino-Soviet schism, as presented 
in this work, is basically ideological. As 
was the case with theology, ideology is 
now in the process of undergoing its 
“reformation.” The great upheaval in 
Western Christendom in the sixteenth 
century resulted in the formation of 
various Protestant denominations 
(churches) in Europe, led by Luther in 
Germany, Calvin and Zwingli'in Switz- 
erland, Cranmer in England, and John 
Knox in Scotland. Monolithic Com- 
munist ideology likewise has split into 
many Communist “denominations,” led 
by. Tito in Yugoslavia, Dubcek in 
Czechoslovakia, Ceausescu in Rumania, 
and Mao Tse-tung in China. 

Ambroz is an unqualified anti- 
communist regarding both the Soviet 
and the Chinese versions of that ideol- 
ogy. He attributes the hardships that 
beset both revolutionary regimes to the 
fact that the leaders in both countries, 
Lenin and Mao, as compared to Marx 
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and Engels, were outright amateurs in 
economics. As Mao himself proudly 
conceded, he was only a political and . 
military man: “I am fundamentally in- 
competent on, economic construction 
and I do not understand industrial 
planning” (Vol. II, p. 99). The new 
Chinese cultural revolution, pro- 
claimed by Mao in February 1974, 
which is beyond the scope of this work, 
once again indicates that the Chinese 
leaders emphasis is not on economics 
(production, tonnage, and the like), but 
on ideology. | 
IVAR SPECTOR 
Professsor Emeritus 
The Institute for Comparative 
and Foreign Area Studies 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


CHING PING and DENNIS BLOODS- 
WORTH. Heirs Apparent. Pp. 236. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1973. 
$7.95. 


Several volumes have ‘been written 
about the top leadership in China, 
particularly about those close to Mao; 
and much has been published on the 
problem of succession. Heirs Apparent 
deals with both of these topics, but is 
unique for several reasons. First, it 
reads like a novel; the authors even use 


‘nicknames and narrate stories and 


rumors. Second, the Bloodsworths es- 
chew the bibliographic materials on 
Chinese leaders and draw their infor- 


mation from personal sources, though 


they support their main themes with 
documentary evidence. Third, they 
focus on the intimate personal relations 
of those in the top decision-making 
hierarchy in China. 

The main thesis of Heirs Apparent is 
that interpersonal bonds are crucial in 
China. They have always been more 
important than formal rules of conduct, 
argue the Bloodsworths; this was again 
demonstrated during the Cultural Rev- 
olution when private negotiations at 
the top brought an end to factional 
fighting. Whoever succeeds Mao, they 
assert, will have to manipulate with 
precision numerous associates. 
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Whether such a hypothesis can be 
proven is questionable due to the 
dearth of reliable information about 
what goes on in meetings—much less 
informal encounters—of the top lead- 
ers in China. Nevertheless, the 
Bloodsworths seem eminently qualified 
to attempt to prove such a view—or at 
least write a book about it. Ching Ping 
was born of a political family in Peking; 
her father was a confidant of Sun Yat- 
sen. Dennis is a journalist with many 
years residence in Asia arid experience 
with the China scene. The Bloods- 
worths demonstrate throughout this 
book that they have considerable inside 
information about China’s rulers—al- 
beit much of it is hearsay. 

They begin with a very brief back- 
ground to the problem of succession 
and present a kaleidoscopic glimpse 
into the lives of those close to Mao from 
before the Long March to the present. 
Then they deal with these people in 
greater detail; civilians are ,considered 
first, starting with the women: Chiang 
Ch’ing (Mao’s wife), Yeh Ch’un (Lin 
Piao’s wife), and Mrs. Chou En-lai and 
Mrs. Liu Shao-ch’i. They depict various 
jealousies among them, and describe 
Chiang Ch’ing as a woman with an 
inferiority complex who vented her 
feelings during the Cultural Revolu- 


tion. The Bloodsworths note, however, ` 


that women in the Chinese Communist 
Party rise and fall with their husbands, 
suggesting that Chiang may not be 
around long. 

They divide the civilian men into 
three groups: (1) the young Shanghai 
activists, (2) ‘three “old hands” who 
survived the Cultural Revolution, and 
(3) Chou En-lai. In the first category are 
Yao Wen-yen, the writer whose articles 
launched the Cultural Revolution, and 
Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, who master- 
minded the violent phase of the move- 
ment in Shanghai. The Cultural Rev- 
olution is not over, the Bloodsworths 
contend; and these two figures may 
play a vital role in succession. The 
authors also unravel some close con- 
nections between. these two and 
Chiang Ch’ing and an alleged family 
relationship between Yao and Mao. 
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Li Hsien-nien (the “Money God”), 
Nieh Jung-chen (the “Nuclear Monk”), 
and Kan Sheng (“Cloak and Dagger’) 
are described as the three “old hands” 
who played a crucial role in China 
before the Cultural Revolution, sur- 
vived this unsettling event, and are 
close to Mao or Chou. They also relate 
Kang’s long personal relationship with 
Chiang Ch’ing (including his match- 
making role). The Bloodsworths assert 
that these three will certainly figure in 
the decision to choose Mao’s heir. 

They characterize Chou En-lai as a 

“man with five smiles” and elaborate 
on his versatility and ability to survive. 
It was Chou, they say, who mediated 
between the regional military and the 
Maoists to end the Cultural Revolution 
and who designed China’s new policy 
toward the United States. They suggest 
that he complements Mao: Chou is the 
ying, Mao is the yang (two complemen- 
tary forces in Chinese philosophy). 
- Next the authors examine the impor- 
tant military leaders in China. They 
begin by tracing the growth of the 
armies and the forging of loyalities in 
the 1920s which are still important 
today. They argue that personal rela- 
tionships and followings are central in 
the military—as much as they were in 
warlord days. The Bloodsworths assert 
that the prerogatives of the People’s 
Liberation Army in the wake of the 
Cultural Revolution are greater than at 
any time since 1949; hence, the mili- 
tary will be a factor in a struggle for 
succession. 

In the last section of this book the 
Bloodsworths describe Mao’s monu- 
mental role and his dream for China. 
They also speculate on what may tran- 
spire when he dies. They conclude that 
Chou En-lai will be able to fill the 
vacuum Mao’s death will create and 
that he can cope with any instability or 
problems that might arise. However, 
the authors point out that we must look 
to some of the younger leaders to know 


who will rule China in the next genera- 


tion, 

The main criticism of this book is the 
frequent resort to guessing and specula- 
tion as well as some rather ridiculous 
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storytelling. For example, the Bloods- 
worths relate one explanation of Lin 
Piao’s death: Israeli intelligence 
sources learned of Lin’s plot against 


lens of local politics. But in other . - 
respects, the effort was less successful. 
Most assuredly, the two collaborat- 


Mao and informed the CIA; Nixon then 
told Kissinger to pass this information 
on to’Chou En-lai. Nevertheless, they 
try to be objective about such tales; and 
they try to relate such accounts as well 
as their characterization of various sub- 
tle interpersonal relations to the ulti- 
mate problem of who will succeed 
_ Mao. i 

- Fora lively, fast reading treatment of 
problems of leadership and succession 
‘in China from largely informal sources, 
Heirs Apparent is recommended. One 
can also judge it from the point of view 
of the Tenth Party Congress convened 
just after this book was published and 
the new leadership chosen at this meet- 
ing. The Bloodsworths demonstrated 
some degree of prescience—except for 
Wang: Hung-wen, who ended up third 
in the pecking order; he is not men- 
tioned in this book. 


JOHN F. COPPER 
University of Maryland 
College Park 


JOHN DUNN and A.. F. ROBERTSON. 
Dependence and Opportunity: Polit- 
ical Change in Ahafo. Pp. vii, 400. 
New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1973. No price. 


In summary, this represents a rich, 
in-depth, thorough study of an impor- 
tant and predominantly rural area in the 
interior of Ghana’s southern region. 
The book’s principal value, perhaps, is 
found in the effort to trace on the land of 
a relatively unknown entity, Ahafo—a 
fair distance from the well-covered 
Ghanaian national capital’ and its 
politics—a substantial segment of West 
Africa’s march from colonial bondage to 
independence and beyond. In the 
course of that endeavour, we learn 
much about the social, economic, and 
political affairs of what might approp- 
riately be described as a small-scale 
replica of any one of the newly inde- 
pendent states, viewed through the 


ing authors have the’ professional `“ 


qualifications to conduct the kind of 
social science inquiry the introduction 
suggests they set out to do. But there is 
much room to doubt whether the 
agreed arrangement allowed each to un-~ 
fold his talents and expertise to the 
fullest extent. Although the book’s title 
suggests a common theme for the polit- 
ical science and’ the anthropological 
investigations, the finished product it- 
self tends‘ to contradict such claim. 
Betwéen the introduction and the in- 
conclusive conclusion, a most impres- 
sive mass of facts pertaining to the 
Ahafo community is compressed into a 
mold which should give satisfaction to 
neither the political scientist nor the 
anthropologist. Incidentally, the nature 
of the unit, Ahafo, is never quite 
defined, which is significant in itself. 
Perhaps the two disciplines could not 
come to terms on the exact meaning of 
“community.” But this is not important 
by itself. 

If one is prepared to accept that 
government, administration, politics, 
economy, social life in general, at the 
level of a traditional “community” in 
West Africa, are disordered, inchoate, 
in spots chaotic, and held together _ 
mainly by legal pressures from legal- 
political agencies operating “from 


- above,” then this book is an appropriate 


introduction. If, on the other hand, one 
expects an identifiable thread, a theme, 
a social,” political, or economic 
unity—-by reference to which the vast 
mass of data can be ordered, the large 
number of personalities classified, in- 
deed the nature of the political unit 
Ahafo revealed in a form substantive 
enough to facilitate further discourse 
and study—then at the very least, the 
book requires ftirther explanation, a’ 
guide perhaps, from the authors. 

The conclusion is indicative of the 
problem. As a summation it fails to do 
justice to the labors of two obviously 
very industrious investigators. In one 
respect alone, the conclusion is disap- 
pointing. In the introduction, the au- 
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thors seem to set the stage for a grand 
debate concerning the possibility of 
“political value becoming localized in 
African political structures at all,” and 
concerning the alleged attempt by 
unidentified persons “to define politics 
stolidly in terms of who get what, 
when, how, [sic]. . . .” On this sub- 
ject, the authors argue that to proceed 
in that manner—as does Harold 
Lasswell—“‘is to ignore the pervasively 
relevant and altogether more funda- 
mental question of just why this should 
be the pattern of distribution which is 
maintained.” One’s appetite whetted, 
his questions remain unanswered at the 
end of the book. 
. HENRY L. BRETTON 

State University College 

Brockport 

New York 


ALEXIS U. FLORIDI and ANNETTE E. 
STEIFBOLD. The Uncertain Alliance: 
The Catholic Church and Labor in 
Latin America. Pp. viii, 108. Coral 
Gables, Fla.: University of Miami 
Center for Advanced International 
Studies, 1973. $7.95. Paperbound, 
$4.95. 


DONALD L. HERMAN,’ ed. The Com- 
munist Tide in Latin America: A 
Selected Treatment. Pp. vii, 215. Aus- 
tin: University of Texas Press, 1973. 
$7.50. | | 


Floridi and Steifbold’s slender vol- 
ume purports to study “the relationship 
between the Catholic church and the 
Catholic-oriented labor movement in 
the contemporary climate of turmoil in 
Latin America” at a time when both 
“are being rent by challenges to their 
established positions from both within 
and without” (p. 1). During the course 
of roughly four years’ research, the 
authors have collected a wide variety of 
-materials bearing on the diffuse and 
often contradictory currents of Latin 
American Catholicism. Brief surveys 
are presented on Catholic labor unions, 
on church positions on Marxism, social 
reform, and guerrilla priests; and 
sketches of how these phenomena ap- 
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pear in particular countries (for exam- 
ple, Peru,-Brazil, and Mexico) are pro- 
vided. 

Unfortunately, none of these interest- 
ing phenomena is explored in either 
analytical depth or empirical detail. 
Instead, the authors present a compen- 
dium of ideological statements about 
the phenomena, with little or no expla- 
nation on their part. Thus, The Uncer- 
tain Alliance reads like the string of 
quotations that it is, with everyone from 
the Pope on down contributing his 
utterance on a plethora of issues, most 
of which arè clearly unresolved. The 
unresolved issues (does the Church 
really have a future in Latin America? 
Do labor unions?), coupled with the 
strings of pronouncements and the lack 
of Seon give this work an aura of 
triviality. 

A typical example of the manner in 
which Floridi and Steifbold reduce 
important issues to trivia can be seen in 
their treatment of Helder Câmara. 
Câmara, the celebrated “Red Arch- 
bishop of Recife” in Brazil’s poverty 
wracked Northeast, has been calling for 

“authentic Marxism” in the church as 
the way to eliminate poverty and pro- 
vide justice. The questions raised by 
Camara’s existence are: How does he 
survive with only rebukes from a dic- 
tatorship which has driven all other 
Marxists underground, physically or 

politically? And how does the Pope, 
hardly a fellow traveler, tolerate a ren- 
egade archbishop? To the former 
question, the authors have no explana- 
tion. For the latter, they suggest that 
pontifical tolerance is “perhaps due to 
his (Camara’s) rejection of birth control 
for Brazil” (p. 33). End of analysis. In 
short, The Uncertain Alliance is a quin- 
tessential non-study. 


The Communist Tide in Latin 
America is a collection of essays which 
deals with the entire Latin American 
Left, and not simply communist parties, 
as the title ‘implies. Herman is con- 
cerned with developing two major 
themes: (1) “the influence of outside 
forces on the Communist movement 
and (2) left wing democratic regimes 


“e 


and the communist movement” (pp. 
.25~26). Apparently, the United States 
Department policy makers, whose 
policies towards Latin America Herman 
views as obsolete, provide the major 
constituency for this book. By present- 
ing an up-to-date assessment of the 
principal competitors to the United 
States hegemony in Latin America, the 
editor hopes that more enlightened 
policy may be formulated (pp. 31-32). 
This book contains the following es- 
says: An introduction by Herman traces 
the growth of communism in Latin 
America from the Russian Revolution to 
the present, emphasizing the growth of 
Moscow line parties until the advent of 
Castro (the new breed), with the em- 
phasis on the disarray in the Com- 
munist ranks at the present. Robert J. 
Alexander’s “Impact of the Sino-Soviet 
Split on Latin American Communism” 
focuses on ideological and organiza- 
tional party struggles in Peru, Chile, 
Guatemala, Venezuela, and Chile. His 
concluding point'is that neither the pro- 
Chinese nor pro-Moscow communist 
parties are as politically significant as 
the Jacoben left, essentially Castro 
oriented parties. J. Gregory Oswald’s 
“Essay on USSR Relations with Mex- 
ico, Uruguay, and Cuba” discusses the 
failure of Soviet trade and diplomacy, 
Cuba excepted. Herman’s essay on 
Mexico is concerned with the penetra- 
tion of Communists in the Cardenas 
regime. He attributes the decline of 
Mexican Communism mainly to events 
external to Mexico—for example, the 
Hitler-Stalin pact. An alternative expla- 
nation could be found in the evolution 
of the PRM (now PRI), the populist, but 
counter revolutionary, government 
party. John W. F. Dulles’ analysis of the 
Brazilian Left is the liveliest piece in 
the book. In addition to a competent 
handling of the myriad of Brazilian left 
groups, Dulles captures the essences of 
major personalities and key situations 
with the view of an insider. Herman’s 
concluding piece urges the support of 
emergent democratic regimes ‘as a 
necessary alternative to communism or 
militarism. To the reviewer, this old 
style liberal dream is probably the least 
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likely political alternative for any Latin 
American country. 

There are several implicit unifying 
themes which give coherence to these 
disparate essays. All of the authors 
concentrate on the more formal aspects 
of the left—that is, governments, polit- 
ical parties, and their ideologies. Not 
one of them focuses on social condi- 
tions within Latin America which have 
generated the Latin American Left. 
That is, they view politics as simply a 
thing of elites which is ironically one of 
the defects of orthodox Latin American 
communist parties. Not one of the au- 
thors considers the possibility that one 
of the major reasons for both a left and 
social ferment in Latin America is U.S. 
imperialism, whose political spearhead 
is precisely the State Department. In 
short, this work is a kind of leftover 
from that nostalgic era of the fifties, 
when political liberalism was a 
hothouse flower in the big garden of 
the Cold War. 

a EDWARD C. HANSEN 

Queens College 

The City University of New York 

Flushing 


NANCY FONER. Status and Power in 
Rural Jamaica; A Study of Education 
and Political Change. Pp. xx, 172. 
New York: Teachers, College Press, 
Columbia University, 1973. $8. 50. 
Paperbound, $3.95. 


This book is a community study, with . 
a difference. It has a focus. Foner does 
not tell us a bit about everything but 
rather a good deal about a few 
significant things in Coco Hill (a 
pseudonym), a rural community in 
Jamaica where she lived between July, 
1968 and September 1969. She tells us 
that her original intent was to study the 
impact of nationhood and indepen- 
dence in a rural community (Jamaica 
became independent in 1962). “How- 
ever, in her words, “as so often hap- 
pens, preconceptions of what would be 
meaningful to the people involved 
were not correct” (p. xviii). Instead, she 
found herself exploring “just why edu- 
cation was so significant’ to rural 
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Jamaicans. 
change directions even though a few 
months had gone by, and to get on with 
what concerned her hosts most deeply. 
Foner found that status differentia- 
tion, unlike the caste system, -was 
linked to income distribution. Of the 
113 respondents to a survey, sixty-one 
mentioned income, financial position, 
life style, and occupation.as determin- 
ants of social status; fifty-two men- 
tioned behavioral or moral qualities. 
No one in the first group and only four 
in the second stated that “poor 
people—wage laborers—could be re- 
spectable” (p. 19). Power was depen- 
dent upon status. Occupational mo- 
. bility was usually contingent upon 
economic advantage. Despite political 
change, the life chances of villagers had 
not improved. In this closed universe, 
education alone provided the rural 
Jamaicans the illusion of an opening. If 
the parents.could not-achieve the good 
life, perhaps their children, through 
education, could. Yet this too turned out 
to be an unrealistic expectation. Foner 
found that “success in:sending children 
to post-primary school is closely linked 
to economic status” (p. 78). The schools 
were crowded and the children ne- 
glected. Teachers concentrated their at- 
tention on those whose parents were 
known to have the means and the 
ambition to encourage their children to 
do well and go on to higher education. 
Yet, unlike the United States, the 
poor were not (as yet) thoroughly 
segregated from the rest of the com- 
munity. Primary relationships were still 


of sufficient intimacy that they allowed ` 


for interpersonal quarrels, spite, and 
envy. Jf children of a particular family 
were accused of being less bright than 
others and it was said that they could 
not “pass examinations,” this resulted 
‘in a “fuss” of limited nature. There still 
existed a-common soCial context; the 
poor were experienced as real human 
beings and not reduced to a statistical 
category, a point Oscar Lewis em- 
phasized in La Vida regarding poverty 
in India as being different in cultural 
meaning from poverty in the United 
States. 


She had the courage to. 


of Good Neighbor diplomacy, “ 
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It is a pessimistic ‘book. It is a 
sympathetic book. Written in the best 
tradition of community studies, it has a 
feel for its subject. One senses that 
empathy existed between the author 
and the rural Jamaicans. 

BHAGWATI P. K. PODDAR 
Environmental Quality Branch 
Corps of Engineers 
Portland 
.Oregon 


IRWIN F. GELLMAN. Roosevelt and 
Batista: Good Neighbor Diplomacy 
in Cuba, 1933-1945. Pp. 303. Albu- 
' querque: University of New Mexico 
Press, 1973. $12.00. 


The title of this book is somewhat . 
misleading, for the relationship be- 
tween Roosevelt and Batista is not its- 
central focus. Rather, the book deals 
mainly with the theme of its subtitle, 
Good Neighbor diplomacy in Cuba be- 
tween the years 1933 and 1945. Its 
principal protagonists are the five men 
who served .as U.S. Ambassador to 
Cuba during the four Roosevelt 
administrations—Sumner Welles, Jef- 
ferson Caffery, J. Butler Wright, George 
Messersmith and Spruille Braden. 
Utilizing memoirs, private papers, 
memoranda and data gathered during 
interviews, as well as the usual second- 


ary sources, Gellman reconstructs and 


analyzes the ambassadors’ differing in- 
terpretations of the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy. His conclusion is that during their 
terms of service, “the tactics were al- 
tered,” but “the fundamental objectives 
of the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere remained constant.” Al- 


though troops were no longer used ‘to 


maintain order, “the United States con- 
tinued to -work for stability ... in 
a to protect American investments” 
(p.'5). 2 

Gellman argues that the key concept 
‘non- 
intervention,’ was interpreted very 
narrowly ‘by ‘Welles, who believed that 
anything short of landing troops on the 
island was. permissible. As a result, 
Welles saw nothing incongruous be- 
tween his role as the first “Good Neigh- 
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bor?’ Ambassador and his efforts to get 
Machado to resign, his use of economic 
threats and his successful campaign to 
get Roosevelt to refuse recognition to 
the first Grau San Martin regime: Caf- 
fery, Welles’ successor, also “chose to 
become an integral part of Cuba’s polit- 
ical process” (p. 156). He strongly sup- 
ported Batista because he regarded him 
as a stabilized force. Caffery also 
shored up Mendieta’s shaky govern- 
ment by requesting the continued pres- 
ence of American warships, influenced 
domestic sugar legislation to protect 
U.S. companies and played an impor- 
tant role in the impeachment of Presi- 
dent Gomez. ; 

Gellman argues, however, that the 
next three ambassadors, Wright, Mes- 
sersmith and Braden, were strongly 
committed to nonintervention in 
domestic politics. Nevertheless, as a 
result of economic agreements elabo- 
rated during the Welles and Caffery 
years (when Roosevelt was somewhat 
confused as to the meaning of his Good 
Neighbor doctrine), the United States 
had so increased its economic penetra- 
tion in Cuba that it was able to “(use) 
its economic power to influence deci- 
sions on the island” (p. 195). Thus, 
“assistance programs replaced political 
direction” (p. 196) while “stability con- 
tinued to be the principal objective of 
the Democratic administration just as it 
had been under previous administra- 
tions” (p. 226). 

Gellman also points out that in some 
ways any course of action pursued by 
the United States in Cuba would in- 
voke considerable criticism. This is 
because after years of overt interven- 
tion in Cuba, the island’s politicians 
—both the incumbents and the ‘op- 
position—-had grown accustomed to 
asking and expecting the U.S. Am- 
bassador to intervene in their respec- 
tive behalves. When Roosevelt’s last 
three ambassadors refused to partici- 
pate in Cuba’s domestic political bat- 
tles, they were thus severely criticized 
by those groups desiring intervention 
as aiding and abetting the side that did 
not wish their help. 

Despite the attention to detail, 
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Roosevelt and Batista: Good Neighbor 
Diplomacy in Cuba, 1933-1945 is a 
very readable book, in part because the 
author has successfully combined his 
facts with interesting and clearly stated 
analyses of the data. Gellman’s book 
thus is a welcome addition to the 
literature on United States-Cuban rela- 
tions. 

SUSAN KAUFMAN PURCELL 
Department of Political Science 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


PETER. F. KLAREN. Modernization, Dis- 
location, and Aprismo: Origins of the 
Peruvian Aprista Party, 1870-1932. 
Pp. xi, 189. Austin, Tex.: University 
of Texas Press, 1973. $8.50. 


Peter Klarén has developed an ap- 
pealing thesis on the origins of the Amer- 
ican: Popular ‘Revolutionary Alliance 
(APRA) and its major political expres- 
sion, the Peruvian Aprista Party. Des- - 
pite the status of Aprismo as one of the 
best known forces of the Latin Ameri- 
can “democratic left,” Klarén notes that 
most interpretations evaluate the 
movement almost entirely in terms of 


-the personal magnetism of its founder 


and leader, Victor Rat] Haya de la 
Torre who was born in 1895. To sustain 
his view of the importance of social and 
economic factors in the development of 
Aprismo, Klarén uses published pri- 
mary sources and local archives to trace 
changes in the region of the important 
northern city of Trujillo, birthplace of 
Haya de la Torre. In 1850, sixty-four 
properties occupied the agricultural 
land of the Chicama Valley; by 1927, 
there were only three. The mammoth 
Casa Grande corporation of the Gil- 
demeister interests controlled seventy- 
seven percent of this land. Casa Grande 
also operated its own port at Malabrigo, 
through which ‘it exported sugar and 
imported goods needed by its planta- 
tion population. Traditional landown- 
ers, large and small, found themselves 
displaced. Local merchants lost control 
of trade, and the towns and cities of the 
region stagnated. Migrant Indians from 


the sierra and their children became a 
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captive labor force. The political 


influence of the Gildemeister interests 
in Lima cemented the domination of 
the Casa Grande over the Trujillo re- 
gion. 

_ Klarén asserts that the case of the 

Trujillo area was similar to that of 
Lima, the central sierra, and other parts 
of the north under the impact of United 
States and British capital in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth čen- 
turies. Foreign interests dominated 
mining, petroleum, commercial agricul- 
ture, commerce, manufacturing, and 
other economic activities in these areas. 
In response, Haya de la Torre, as a 
student political leader in Lima and as 
an exile in the 1920s, formulated a 
political program that drew upon the 
experience of his nativé Trujillo—in 
particular, the diminished position of 
its middle class. Klarén holds that Haya 
became the political leader of those 
“dislocated and frustrated by the rapid 
breakup of the traditional society.” 
Anti-imperialism, indigenismo, and 
state intervention in the economy be- 
came major parts of Aprista ideology, 
while Trujillo became APRA’s home 
base for attempts to gain the presidency 
via elections in 1931 and revolt in 1932. 
. Klarén notes that since 1931 APRA has 
obtained most of its support from the 
“sugar-producing belt of the north coast 
and the mining centers of the northern 
_and central sierra.” The party has re- 
mained weak in regions where the local 
economy has lacked ties to foreign 
markets and capital. — 

Klarén’s thesis remains incomplete, 
despite the appeal of its logic. Part of 
the book is a weak chronicle of Haya’s 
life and Peruvian politics. The 
influence of the experience of the Tru- 
jillo region on Haya’s politics is not 
shown to be more significant than that 
of his student days in Lima or his 
travels in exile. The comparison in the 
final chapter of APRA’s origins with the 
genesis of political movements else- 
where in Latin America is skimpy. 
Such large concepts as “moderniza- 
tion? and “dislocation”? remain 
undefined. Klarén unfortunately does 
not explore the very important question 
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of how the Peruvian elite outside of the 
Trujillo region accommodated to 
foreign investment and related 
economic change. One hopes that 
Klarén’s continued research in Peru 
will lead him to further refine his ideas. 
ARTHUR SCHMIDT 

Department of History 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 


Nco Vino LONG. Before the Revolu- 
tion: The Vietnamese Peasants under 
the French. Pp. viii, 276. Lawrence, 
Mass.: The MIT Press, 1973. $12.50. 


Mr. Ngo Vinh Long, a former resi- 
dent of rural Vietnam and currently 
enrolled in two programs at Harvard 
University, has written and translated 
an unusually relevant and, at times, 
disturbing series of essays. His work 
about and by the peasants and literati of 
Vietnam during the French colonial 
period (1880s~—1945) forces, the reader 
to assess and reassess his understand- 
ing of a particular form of Western 
imperialism. It is his view that, in their 
contact with the French, the Viet- 
namese peasants, cut off from their 
traditional as well as colonial rulers by 
custom and language, were. debased 
and terrorized by their many overlords. 

The “civilizing mission” of France, 
as Mr. Long's analysis amply suggests 
and develops, inevitably runs counter 
to the morality and customs of a society 
older than France herself. The peas- 
ants, represented in the tome by a 
series of writings and novellas in the 
second part of the book, are no match in 
their confrontations with the maledic- 
tions of an overpowering technologi- 
cally advanced colonial regime. They 
try to understand the forces molding 
their lives but can neither empathize 
nor reject the many forms of social and 
political change which invaded and 
formed their daily lives. Nevertheless 
the chroniclers and propagandists of 
the various aspects of the French col- 
onizing experience detail their views in 
the guise of “documentary fictions” and 
“realist literature,’ for these 
semi-fictional forms of expressions are 


Liu. 


the only types permitted by the ruling 


authorities. And repeatedly, the Viet- . 


nameése intellectuals tell—with limited 
rancor and selfpity—of finding ordi- 
nary peasants slowly becoming anti- 
French and politically responsive to the 
injustices meted out to them in the 
name of modernization and Western 
welfare. Step by step, graphically and 
carefully, the author suggests the com- 
ing of a revolution by peasants against 
their various exploiters, both those of 
colonial origin—bankers, industrialists, 
plantation-owners, and so on—and 
those of local origin. In the nearly 
complete opus aptly titled “Who Com- 
mitted This Crime?” on the subject of 
Vietnam’s starvation era (1944-45), 
Tran Van Mai completes his comment 
with a poignant vignette of things to 
come: 


In the midst of the famine I had to go up to 
Hanoi om personal business. By accident, I 
met a Frenchman who was an old classmate 
of mine. I told him of the miserable situation 
of the population. “I know everything,” 
replied my friend in a voice that revealed 
both anger and hopelessness. I know that 
Va-Re (Varet) and his superiors . . . are all 
pigs. Don’t tell me about it anymore. I’m 
terribly ashamed. (p. 276) 


The lesson of 1944-45 was one 
taught to the Vietnamese over many 
decades. Mr. Long details the nature of 
the debilitating colonial process when 
peasants were made to endure high 
taxes while being forced to purchase 


various products from the French, were ^ 


involuntarily required to acquiesce in 
the expropriation by foreigners of their 
communal lands, and were compelled 
to borrow short and long-term loans in 
order to produce food staples while 
literally pawning their wives and chil- 
dren. 

Having read this sad work, one does 
not find it difficult to be persuaded that 
there was and is a direct correlation 
between a colonial ‘presence amidst a 
large indigenous population and the 
miseries which are the harbinger of 
revolution. 

RENE PERITZ 

Slippery Rock State College 

Pennsylvania 
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LEON E. Stover. The Cultural Ecol- 
ogy of Chinese Civilization: Peasants 
and Elites in the Last of the Agrarian 
‘States. . Pp. 274. New York: Pica 
Press, 1974. $10.00. 


The treatment of Chinese civilization 
in this volume is an interpretive 
analysis by a cultural anthropologist 
who spans the entire sweep of human 
experience from the stone age to the 
present. The peasants and elites of the 
subtitle are portrayed as the two major 
components of traditional China, set 
apart in rural and urban sectors charac- 
terized respectively in terms of folk 
culture and high culture or the great 
tradition. The first two chapters de- 
scribe the primitive horticultural vil- 
lage, the “Green Circle,” which was 
conquered by a warrior elite in the 
Bronze Age and harnessed as the 
energy base for the Great Society 
(ta-t ung) of the high culture agents. 
The next seven chapters deal with folk 
culture from the perspectives of ecol- 
ogy, economy, politics, kinship, class, 
religion, and world view. Chapters ten 
through sixteen treat high culture in a 
parallel fashion, and a final chapter 
outlines briefly why the conversion 
from folk society to mass society in 
contemporary China marks the end of 
the Agrarian State. As one might expect 
in a work of such broad scope, some 
chapters are more adequate than others, - 
early sections being the most substan- 
tive, Illustrative detail is supplied by 
extensive quotation from well-known 
works such as the short stories of Lu 
Hsun and Lao She, the autobiography 
of the last Manchu emperor, the Sacred 
Edict of the K’ang-hsi Emperor, and 
even the observations of Arthur H. 
Smith. A chapter on “Games Chinese 
Play” is an excursion into personal 
interactions based on the author’s dis- 
sertation. research as a participant ob- 
server among some Chinese residing in 
New York City. 

The gap between the peasantry and 
the elite is heavily stressed. Village 
culture had its own independent ° 
origins in tribal culture before it was ` 
“captured” by civilization, at which 
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point village culture became incom- 
plete. The social contract which re- 
sulted from this state of affairs was one 
in which the peasantry supported the 
‘elite in return for being allowed to 
maintain their own culture. Atomized 
into conjugal family units, locked in a 
hostile and suspicious competition with 
their neighbors, the peasants were in- 
capable of communal solidarity. Des- 
pite stratification by occupation and 
wealth, the peasantry lacked a link to 
the elite because there was no middle 
class. Peasants, whether in villages or 


in urban areas as part of a coolie - 


proletariat, were a corporate class of 
commoners defined in terms of non- 
privilege and nonparticipation in im- 
perial politics. In historical times, the 
peasantry continued to practice their 
modified neolithic way of life, little 
changed except that iron tools replaced 
stone in their hoe agriculture. 

In his rigid polarization of society 
into two exclusive groups, Stover has 
accepted the social model embodied in 
the sumptuary law of the Confucian 
state. By so doing he has simply 
defined away some of the most interest- 
ing questions of Chinese social organi- 
zation. The vertical ties of religious, 
military, clan, economic or governmen- 
tal hierarchies which linked the peas- 
ant to the elite are deemphasized and 
the organizing potential of secret 
societies, peasant rebellions and reli- 
gious movements is not acknowledged. 
Indeed, the stress on a closed peasant 
village overlooks the view that the 
marketing system was the true unit of 
local culture. 

This book invites controversy and 
criticism. Its argument is set out in the 
form of a series of provocative 
definitions with little substantiation 
and almost no documentation (there are 
no footnotes). The volume originated as 
lessons in cultural anthropology pre- 
sented to students at Tokyo University 
in 1963-65, when the author was 
charged with interpreting traditional 
Chinese culture in light of the ideas of 
Julian H. Steward, his teacher at Co- 
lumbia. The result is an analysis which 
is not sufficiently developed to find 
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acceptance as it stands, but which is too 
broad and ambitious to be ignored. An 
additional difficulty is that some read- 
ers may find the style of this book 
offensive. The author is irreverent and 
even flip in the coining of phrases—for 
example, “The Mighty Dragon and the 
Local Snakes’ (central and regional 
power). An excellent feature, worthy of 
the widest emulation, is a brief outline 
of ideas which preceded the first chap- 
ter. 
EDWARD L. FARMER 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


TAI SUNG AN. The Sino-Soviet Territor- 
ial Dispute. Pp. 254. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1973. $8.95. 


The Korean researcher, Tai Sung An, 
evidently undertook his study to prove 
that the ongoing Sino-Soviet cold war is 
largely territorial in origin—which un- 
doubtedly it is—and not ideological. 
Joining other books like those of 
Doolin ‘and Keesing, The Sino-Soviet 
Territorial Dispute gives the reader a 
comprehensive background in the his- 
tory of the territorial arrangements be- 
tween the two countries, going all the 
way back to the seventeenth century 
and leading by painful stages up to the 
present era‘ of border clashes and 
helicopter intrusions. 

An appendix contains over a dozen 
documents, including a famous 1689 
Treaty of Nerchinsk and the partial text 
of the 1881 Treaty of St. Petersburg. A 
well-annotated map (pp. 48-49) is most 
helpful in pinpointing the disputed 
areas. The text contains a brief but 
pithy discussion of the young Soviet 
republic’s relations with China. The 
author notes how the Lenin govern- 
ment had “hasty second thoughts back- 
ing away from their generous 1919 and 
1920 pledges, taking advantage of polit- 
ical chaos in China.” In other words, he 
explains how the Lenin regime re- 
pudiated the 1920 Karakhan Manifesto, 
which had promised restoration 
“forever” to China of all its territories 
seized under the czars, as the Soviets 
clung to these territories and main- 
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tained the’, Russian -hold over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway in Manchuria. 

The book provides a handy review of 
the: more recent period of Sino-Russian 
differences. Starting with the estab- 
_ lishment of the Maoist regime in Pe- 
king in 1949, Mr. An shows how rela- 
tions with the USSR never reached 
those peaks of friendship proclaimed so 
fulsomely in the media of the two 
countries up to 1960. Even in 1950, 
when the Soviets and the Chinese 
signed the Treaty of Friendship, Al- 
liance, and Mutual Assistance on the 
eve of their cooperation in the .Korean 
War{1950-53), Mao regarded the treaty 
as symbolic of the fact that the “Soviet 


Union had not yet fully renounced the’ 


‘traditional czarist expansionism.” The 
post-Stalin (1955) restoration of Dairen 
and Port Arthur to Chinese sovereignty 
was not a friendly gesture on Russia's 
‘part, notes the author, but a “relin- 
quishment” forced upon a weakened 
Soviet after Stalin’s death, the result of 
the exertion of ‘ ‘heavy pressure” on 
Moscow by Peking. 

As to the causes of the 1969 border 
clashes, the author seems to lean to- 
ward the theory that it was the Soviets 
who instigated them and that they 
stood to gain the most from the skir- 
mishing. It is China who is the weaker 
of the two adversaries, and the author 
predicts, with anti-Maoist vehemence, 
that China will remain in this disadvan- 
taged position until Mao leaves the 
scene and, along with the Chairman, 
the Maoist guerrilla-war strategy. 
Post-Maoist China will have to replace 
this outworn, doctrinaire strategy with 
military professionalism, he argues. 
Some readers may object to this 
hypothesis by pointing out that the 
Maoist guerrilla strategy still strikes 
terror in the camp of any’ potential 
invader, who might consider futile the 
occupation of a country rife with pock- 
ets of concealed guerrilla marauders. 

The author refers to the length of the 
serpentine Sino-Soviet border as 4,150 
miles whereas Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko a few years ago gave the 
figure of 4,592. How these contending 
figures are arrived at would be interest- 
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ing to know. Also, while Mr. An cor- 


rectly mentions that 600,000 square 
miles of former Chinese territory are 


presently under Soviet sovereignty, he  . 


does not estimate the area of the ter- 
ritories immediately adjacent to the 
USSR and the Chinese People’s 
Republic—an area of around 50,000 
square miles. —which has been the 
subject of the latest phase in the Sino- 
Soviet border talks that have dragged 
on since 1969. 

ALBERT L. WEEKS. 
New York City : 


RICHARD C. THORNTON. China, the 
Struggle for Power, 1917-1972. Pp. 
x, 403. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana 
University Press, 1973. $15.00. 


The three parts of this book—the 
development of Chinese Communism 
from 1917 to 1941, the American ex- 
perience in China from 194] to 1949 
and the internal politics of the Chinese 
Communists from 1949 to 1972—have 
all been studied by numerous scholars 
and several works on each ‘topic have 
long been available to the public. The 
justification for yet another book on. 
these topics now rests on whether the 
author has broken new ground substan- 
tively or analytically over the old ma- 
terials. 

Against this criterion, the most 
justifiable portion of this book is the 
first part which covers the development 
of Chinese Communism from 1917 to 
1941. By utilizing new data hitherto 
not available to other scholars—par- 
ticularly the archives of the Chinese. 
Nationalist Party (KMT) on Taiwan 
—Mr. Thornton has clarified several 
parts of the early history of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party (CCP) such as 
the Tsunyi Conference of 1935 and 
Mao’s split with Chang Kuo-t’ao shortly 
after that. A particularly informative 
account is given by Thorton on the 
synchronization of CCP’s policy toward 


the KMT with the Soviet Union’s © 


global strategy from- 1937 to 1941. 
Thornton corrects a prevailing miscon- 
ception about the CCP’s alleged “inde- 
pendence” from Moscow during this 
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period. However, in one instance, 
Thornton has unjustifiably challenged 
existing works on Chinese Communist 
history. This concerns the so-called “Li 
Li-san Line” of 1929-1930. Thornton’s 
contention that the urban uprisings in- 
itiated by Li Li-san were instigated by 
Li alone, in contradiction to the direc- 
tives of the Comintern (p. 24, pp. 
30-33), is not convincing. He does not 
mention—as other scholars did—the 
ambiguous directives that the Comin- 
‘tern sent to Li which led the latter to 
embark upon a new wave of abortive 
military actions against the KMT. On 
page sixty-six, the name’ of 
Mao-Tse-tung’s youngest brother, Mao 
Tse-t’an, is wrongly given as Mao Tse- 
ching. : 
` Thorton’s account and analysis of the 
-American experience in China and the 
CCP-KMT relationship from 1941 to 
1949 are not so informative or full of 
insight as his discussions on the early 
history of the CCP. His narrations seem 
to be all geared toward the contention 
that the defeat of the KMT on mainland 
China was largely due to blunders of 
the United States and the post-war 
. strength of the CCP largely due to 
Soviet aid that reversed the hitherto 
military superiority of the KMT (p. 
207). The bias of Thornton’s analysis 
here is exemplified in this startling 
statement: “As long as the National 
Government céuld sustain its military 
position, the impact of other important 
factors, such as skyrocketing inflation 
due to growing shortages of food and 
goods, the reduction of morale, and 
corruption of government officials, all 
could be borne without too much hard- 
ship” (p. 212). 

But the most controversial and dubi- 
ous part of Thornton’s book is the last 
part, on the internal politics of the CCP 
from 1949 to 1972. This is mainly due 
to Thornton’s two underlying frames of 
reference. First, the gist of China’s 
internal politics after 1949 is seen 
mainly as struggles for personal power. 
Second, factional alignment within the 
CCP are said to.center around China’s 
policy toward the Soviet Union. Thus 
_ Thornton states in the book that Mao 
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initiated the communes in 1958 in 
order “to redress the imbalance of 
political power against himself” (p. 
245) and the “transfer downward” 
(hsia-fang) policy was motivated by 
Mao’s desire to put his own men into 
the vacated provincial seats (p. 258). 
Mao, according to the book, used the 
militia as a Trojan horse to dilute 
regional military power (p. 255). Thorn- 
ton states, but does not substantiate, the 
contention that “a primary issue which 
acted as the implicit touchstone for 
coalescing domestic factions was 
China’s relationship with the Soviet 
Union” (p. 244). In addition, most in- 
terpretations in this portion of the book | 
are poorly documented; they are 
mainly speculations or at best infer- 
ences. Yet Thornton often treats them 
as if they were self-evident truths (see, 
for example, his discussion on the Kao- 
Jao affair, pp. 226-227). Furthermore, 
Thornton often uses secondary sources 
uncritically—such as the analysis on 
the alleged foreign policy debate be- 
tween Lo Jui-ching and Lin’ Piao by 
Zagoria and Ra’anan, or columnist Jack 
Anderson’s report about the Soviet 
Union’s threat to open a second front 
on the Sino-Soviet border in Sinkiang 
so as to prevent Peking from aiding 
Pakistan in the Indo-Pakistani War of 
1971. Both these sources need to be 
examined critically and carefully before 
they are made part of a scholarly 
analysis. On the whole, this last part of 
Thornton’s book must be read very 
carefully and with much skepticism. 

In the final analysis, the book is 
flawed by Thornton’s not providing a 
larger context for the power struggles 
that he describes; Thornton implies 
that leaders of the CCP coveted power 
for power’s sake. 

ALAN P. L. LIU 

Department of Political Science 

` University of California 

Santa Barbara 


FREDERIC WAKEMAN, JR. History and 
Will: Philosophical Perspectives of 
Mao Tse-tung’s Thought. Pp. 392. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1973. $12.75. 


1/4 


History we Will is an ee 
attempt to explain Maoism, the course 
of the Chinese Communist movement 
over the last several decades, and the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
by probing deeply into Mao’s 
philosophical thinking. The central 
concern is the origins of the tenets of 
Maoism, especially Western sources. 
The author also details how Mao 
adapted Western philosophical ideas to 
China. 

Wakeman endeavors, as he himself 
admits, to combine two disparate 
themes: history—which he defines as 
bureaucratic routinization—and will— 
Mao’s -permanent revolution. This— 
in addition to the fact ‘that the reader 
must fit together pieces of his dis- 
jointed analysis, make the transition 
between variegated theses in. Western 
philosophy, and then relate them to 
Chinese thinking—makes this book 
difficult readirig for the layman. 

Wakeman also employs linguistic 
analysis to explicate various philo- 
sophical’ concepts in the context of 
their language. This is done particu- 
larly in the case of Chinese philosophi- 
cal positions. Thus, the reader requires 
not only a good background in Western 
philosophy but also some knowledge of 
the Chinese language. 

Nevertheless, the scholar will ap- 
preciate Wakeman’s subtle and fre- 
quently penetrating analysis of the 
Western roots of Chinese Communism, 
apart from Russian Communism. Also 
laudable is the author’s elucidation of 


the reasons behind Mao’s theory of 


permanent revolution and the causes of 
his departure from the Soviet model of 
Communism. 

Assembling a wide array of data and 
arguments, Wakeman begins with an 
appraisal of Mao’s intellectual back- 
ground and different aspects of Mao as 
a leader. Hence, the author entitles the 
first section, “Montages.” He views 
Mao as a revolutionary, a dictator, a 
legislator, and an image-seeker. Wake- 
man contends that Mao has sought to 


liberate man from his alienations—to ` 


identify with the entire community 
“without transplanting bourgeois 
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democratic commonplaces like legisla- 
tive chambers into society in forma- 
tion.” , 

In section II, “Transition to Ideol- 
ogy, Wakeman examines the Chinese 
influence on Mao’s intellect and the 
basis for the formation of Maoist Com- 
munist ideology. He gives special em- 
phasis to China’s early thinkers, vi- 
talism of the nineteenth century, and 
Kang Yu-wei. Mao, he notes, found. 
much in Chinese traditional philosophy 
that was anachronistic in modern 
China, at least the new China Mao 
envisioned. Nor did Mao find Kang 
Yu-wei truly revolutionary. This ex- 
plains, according to Wakeman, why the 
influence of Western thought on Mao 
was so intense—yet Mao was very 
much a nationalist. 

It is precisely the reconciliation of ° 
this contradiction which Wakeman 
strives to detail and document. Section 
III is therefore an analysis of the im- 
pact of pre-Marxian Western philo- 
sophical writings on Mao. Here the 
author builds on the thesis that Mao’s 
philosophical maturation—which ulti- 
mately determines the course ‘of the 
revolution, the building of modern - 
China, and much more—is influenced 


‘directly by Western thought rather than 


through the intermediary of Russian 
Communism. 

Wakeman gives special attention to 
Immanuel Kant’s rationalism and 
Friedrich Paulsen’s idealism. Kant’s 
influence, he says, was especially 
strong in the realm of voluntarism and 
moral philosophy, and came to Mao 
through the youth movement in China 
in the early 1900s. According to Wake- 
man, Mao—who, he says, posed as less 
of an intellectual than he really 
was—and other Chinese scholars saw 
Kant as an emancipator of the ego. 
Paulsen’s idealism reached Mao via its 
translator, Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei, and gave 
Mao justification for placing the will 
over the intellect. 

In section IV entitled “Necessity,” 
Wakeman describes Mao’s intellectual 
conversion to socialism and Marxism. 
He observes that one of Mao’s ada- 
mantly espoused personal béliefs—the 
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authority of the will over the 
intellect—was found in, Karl Kautsky’s 
concept of class conflict. Marx’s elab- 
oration of the concept of class struggle 
also appealed to Mao; however, Mao 
was impelled to alter drastically the 
meaning of class in applying Marxism 
to China. And, according to Wakeman, 
Mao saw Marxian philosophy as merely 
another kind of Social Darwinism, 
scientific theodicy, and intellectualism; 
thus, he drew the concept of practice 
from Wang Yang-ming and employed it 
to revise Marx. 

In the fifth and final section, “History 
and Will,” Wakeman tries to harmonize 
-the central themes of this book. He 
asserts that the Maoist notion of will in 
history came from Marx; Mao put it in 
the context of revolution. But Mao’s 
pragmatism led him to see contradic- 
tions in situations that Marx did not. 
Thus he deviated from Marx in various 
ways—to become a heretic or an origi- 
nal thinker. Mao, for example, holds 
that the superstructure—that is, laws 
and government—can influence the 
infrastructure—forces of production— 
via the will. 

In the last part of this section Wake- 
man proffers an explanation of the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
in terms of Maoist ideology, especially 
contradictions and permanent revolu- 
tion, and the apotheosis of Mao. In this 
way he brings Mao’s intellectual de- 
velopment up to date. 

History and Will is a work that is 
stimulating, but painstaking reading. It 
is an attempt to trace the philosophical 
perspectives of Mao Tse-tung to the 
West, and to elucidate how Mao ap- 
plied his intellectual- views to revolu- 
tion in China. It is further an effort to 
explain recent Chinese history and the 
Cultural Revolution in terms of their 
philosophical rationale. This, indeed, 
takes a writer with courage, or some 
measure of-rashness. Wakeman has 
either exaggerated the intellectual] basis 
_of Mao’s impact on China, or-he has 
proven it. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, it is the latter. 

JOHN F. COPPER 

University of Maryland 

College Park 
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STEPHEN R. WEISSMAN. American 
Foreign Policy in the Congo, 
1960-1964. Pp. 325. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1974. 
$13.50. 


As a case study of American relations 
with the Third World, Weissman has 
undertaken to examine American 
policies and assumptions in the Congo. 
He believes that Americans feared the 
Congo after independence would pro- 
ceed through chaos to Communism. 
Because of that archetypical cold war 
conviction, and because American pol- 
icy in Africa was primarily a reflex of 
American NATO relations, Americans 
favored and paralleled Belgian pater- 
nalism and interventionism. American 
policy progressed from early determi-. 
nation to protect white lives, white 
interests, and white-owned property to 
interference with Congolese politics. 
Diplomatic pressures, attempted tute- 
lary bargaining, and support for Belgian 
initiatives gave way to CIA meddling 
and finally culminated in Operations 
Dragon Rouge and Dragon Noir, the 
paratroop drops on Stanleyville and 
Paulis. 

The literature on American foreign 
relations contains very little on rela- 
tions with African states in. any era. 
That fact, and the real merits of 
Weissman’s book, make it essential 
reading despite the redundance of its 
organization. Weissman has thoroughly 
explored published materials, includ- 
ing some United Nations documents, 
an important source far too often over- 
looked by historians of American 
foreign relations. Published materials 
are augmented by interviews with 
former policymakers in State and with 
“individuals with good ‘agency’ con- 
tacts?” who communicated the CIA’s 
role. All of this has resulted in an 
unusually fine account of the course of 
Congolese politics and of the evolution 
of American policy from the unsym- 
pathetic, conservative Eisenhower Re- 
publicans through the enthusiastic lib- 
erals of Kennedy’s years to the inter- 
ventionary liberals of Johnson’s era. 

Finally, though, the book is a curious 
mixture of naiveté and scholarship. The 
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earnest conclusion that -the ‘United 
States’ and especially the Eisenhower 
Republicans failed to understand Afri- 
can nationalism lacks the impact and 
‘explanatory power that it possessed ten 
years ago. Weissman verges at times on 
begging questions, perhaps in attempts 
to predispose the reader to accept what 
will come, as in these statements: “In 
retrospect it was likely that the Congo 
would become a focus of Cold War 
competition” (the third sentence in the 
introduction); and “The two superpow- 
ers would certainly be alert to any 
opportunities or’ dangers which de- 
veloped i in a significant country like the 
Congo” (p. 28). In sum, the reader will 
find intelligent estimations of specific 
United’ States-Congo policies and rela- 
tions side by side with too narrow 
acquaintance with broader perspectives 
of American foreign relations—a nar- 
rowness of knowledge which undercuts 
his breadth of generalization as to 
American relations ‘with the Third 
World. 
THOMAS H. ETZOLD 
’ Department of History . 

Miami University 

Oxford 

Ohio 


RICHARD D. WOLFF. The Economics of 
Colonialism: Britain and Kenya, 
1870-1930. Pp. xi, 203. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1974. 
$9.75. 


In the unending discussion over the 
nature of the colonial relationship be- 
tween the conquered peoples and the 
European powers of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the question 
of the degree and type of economic 
exploitation maintains a prominent posi- 
tion. Wolff provides a useful analysis 
of the colonial economy of Kenya as his 
- contribution to the debate, contending 
that late nineteenth-century Britain 
drew significant economic benefits 
from its colonies, advantages that 
would not have been available if the 
captive territories had not been part of 
the British Empire. Wolff recognizes 
the argument that the amount of the 
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benefit added to Britain’s economy was 
small in relationship to the total, but 
that nonetheless the size of the con- 
tribution did not mean that it was 
insignificant. 

To demonstrate this reasonable 
hypothesis, Wolff analyzes Kenya’s 
economy from the period immediately 
preceding the colonial period up to 
about 1930. There is a satisfactory chap- 
ter explaining the precolonial period, 
but the book’s main value lies in the 
subsequent discussions, beginning 
with the basic decision setting the 
stage for Kenya's often ‘stormy de- 
velopment—the utilization of Euro- 
pean settlers as the main component of 
agricultural development. Thus, land 
had to be taken from the African own- 
ers, who were.relegated to a secondary 
role in development. The subsequent 
logical step was the determination of 
the particular crops to exploit, and 
Wolff carefully explains the various 
private and public experiments at- 
tempted to solve the difficult problem of 
finding profitable export commodities. 
Crops like coffee, then in short supply 
within the British Empire, were the 
natural outcome of this heavily sub- 
sidized government effort. Once suita- 


_ble crops were available, the European 


plantation owners required an 
abundant—and cheap—supply of 
labor, thus leading to programs de- 
signed to force Africans from their 
existing patterns of labor. The various 
techniques utilized—including direct 
and indirect taxes. and the seizure of 
land—and the unduly heavy burden 
thus falling on Africans are fully de- 
tailed. 

Wolff convincingly proves that by the 
late 1920s the system was, from the 
then British point of view, a success. 
Africans, forced by myriad government 
pressures, had become the necessary 
cheap labor source that allowed 
Kenya’s economy to provide what Brit- 
ain required. This oppressive exploita- 
tion of Kenya’s African peoples created 


an increasing bitterness that led to the. 


troubled period of the 1950s within the 
colony and to the eventual downfall of 
the European séttlers’ dominant posi- 


~ 
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tion within Kenya’s political and 
economic life. 
NORMAN ROBERT BENNETT 
Boston University 
Massachusetts 
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opinions about the movement. Kusin, 
who was originally a journalist, looks 
beyond the monolithic facade of 
Czechoslovakia’s society under com- 
munism and identifies seven groups, 


` which in different ways and for differ- 
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JAROSLAV KREJČÍ. Social Change and 
Stratification in Postwar Czechoslo- 
vakia. Pp. xiv, 207. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1972. $11.00. 


VLADIMIR V. KuSIN. Political Group- 
ing in the Czechoslovak Reform 
Movement, Pp. xii, 224. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1972. 
$11.00. 


These two books are parts of a series 
entitled “Political and Social Process in 
Eastern Europe,” written under a grant 
of the Social Science Research Council 
by a group of social scientists in Great 
Britain. Both authors are post-1968 
exiles from Czechoslovakia, now 
associated with British universities— 
Krejéi with the University of Lancaster 
and Kusin with the University of 
Glasgow. They explore different aspects 
of Czechoslovakia’s postwar develop- 
ment until the “Prague Spring” in 
1968, when various groups both 
within and without the Czechoslovak 
Communist party, pressured and cajoled 
the party leadership under Alexander 
Dubček to try to reform the coun- 
trys political, social, and economic 
system in a manner to give Czecho- 
slovak: communism a “human face.” 

The two books, however, do not 
rehearse the course of the reform 
movement, which was cut short by 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
August of 1968, but rather explore. its 
underlying causes. Krejčí, who is an 
economist by training, analyzes the 
transformation of the Czechoslovak so- 
ciety as a result of World War II and the 
Communist takeover in 1948. Although 
he presents a mass of statistical infor- 
mation about the transformation, he 
does not relate it to the reform move- 
ment. In the short conclusion to his 
book, however, he offers his general 


ent reasons participated in the reform 


movement: workers; farmers; intel- 
ligentsia; youth and students; 
nationalities and minorities; and 


societies, clubs, and churches. 

The two volumes partake of the na- 
ture of case studies, which are helpful 
to the specialist but are of limited use 
to the general reader. The two books 
bear a heavy imprint of their authors’ 
marxist training. In marxist fashion, 


- Krejčí and Kusin envision history as a 


product of impersonal but quantifiable 
forces, rather than as a resultant of 
actions, both individual and collective, 
of flesh-and-bone men. The leaders of 
postwar Czechoslovakia are not 
identified, nor are its ordinary citizens 
described. Historians of Czecho- 
slovakia and students of communism 
will greatly benefit by Krejéi’s and 
Kusin’s books, but the general reader 
interested in the Czechoslovak political 
“springtime” in 1968 had better turn to 
contemporary journalist accounts or 
Galia Golan’s scholarly volumes for 
information about its origins, course, 
and tragic end. f 
VICTOR S. MAMATEY 

Department of History 

University of Georgia 

Athens 


OTTO J. MAENCHEN-HELFEN. The 
World of the Huns: Studies in their 
History and Culture. Edited by Max 
Knight. Pp. 640. Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1973. 
$20.00. 


The nature of the literary sources is 
such that the political history of the 
European Huns must be studied 
largely from the vantage point of their 
impact upon the Roman Empire. How- 
ever, the more complex questions of 
Hunnic origins, geographic distribu- 
tion, and social history require a far 
broader approach, correlating widely 
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dispersed archaeological material from 
the Eurasian steppe with evidence 
culled from Chinese, Iranian, Altaic, 
Slavic, ‘and Germanic philology. Pos- 
sessed of a remarkable philological 
competence and a deep and sensitive 
knowledge of Eurasian art and ar- 
chaeology, Otto Maenchen-Helfen de- 
voted the larger part of his scholarly 
career to this enormous field of re- 
. search. At his death in 1969, he left an 
unfinished manuscript of a major study 
of the Attilanic Huns, which is pub- 
lished here as essentially a collection of 
separate essays on various aspects of 
Hunnic history and civilization. A de- 
tailed political narrative, preceded by a 
survey of the nature of the literary 
evidence, is followed by a series of 
richly illustrated chapters treating 
economy, society, warfare, religion, art, 
race, language, and the question of 
proto-Huns in eastern Europe. Several 
questions of detail, such as religious 
motifs in Hunnic art, are examined in 
appendices, whilé an extensive and 
extremely valuable bibliography con- 
cludes the book. The author’s work is 
supplemented by an essay on the 
Roman Empire at the time of the Hun- 
nic invasion written by Paul Alexander 
and aimed at supplying a background 
for the general reader. 

In fact, the reviewer would hesistate 
to recommend the present volume to 
such a reader. Like Franz Althéim’s 
monumental Geschichte der Hunnen, it 
was conceived as a series of penetrating 
examinations of individual problems 
rather than as a work of synthesis. Thus 
the long chapter devoted to political 
history consists largely of detailed 
analysis of the sources and extended 
discussion of chronological questions. 
In this context, the preliminary chapter 
on the literary sources is too general 
and overemphasizes the view that Am- 
mianus Marcellinus’ portrait of the 
Huns is distorted by Hunnophobia. 
Maechen-Helfen tends to be overly 
polemical towards certain of his mod- 
ern predecessors as well. At times, this 
can be misleading. In his caustic rebut- 
tal of the opinion that the Huns did not 
work metal, he neglects to mention that 
his own view has been preceded in 
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print by Altheim ences der Hun- 
nen: I, 201). 

The individual essays on aspects of 
Hunnic culture vary greatly. Obviously 
the most finishéd and most successful 


‘are the exhaustive examination of the 


evidence for the language of Huns and 
the chapter on warfare, which will long 
remain a fundamental study of the 
contribution of the steppe to the trans- 
formation -of military tactics and 
equipment in the later Roman Empire. 
On the other hand, the treatments of 
Hunnic art and religion are disappoint- 
ing. There is no attempt to define 
Hunnic art or the role of the Huns in 
the dispersal of nomadic. animal motifs 
among the Germans. The entire chapter 
is largely a complete catalogue of Hun- 
nic cauldrons and gold diadems. The 
discussion of religion gives a good 
account of Sarmatian cult objects but 
leaves the reader with no idea of the 
nature of Hunnic religious conceptions 
or even of what deities were wor- 
shipped. The examination of sacral king- 
ship is partially vitiated by the mistaken 
opinion that the Persians viewed their 
kings as divinities and by a fundamen- 
tal misunderstanding of the significance 
of “god” as-a royal epithet in Graeco- 
Roman and thence Parthian and Sas- 
sanid royal ideology. Maenchen-Hel- 
fen’s treatment of the ethnic composi- 
tion of the Huns is a valuable summary 
of recent eastern European palaeo- 
anthropological research; but the reader 
looks in vain for a clear statement 
of the historically important controversy 
over the identity of the Huns with the 
Hsiung-Nu of the Chinese sources. 
Despite its uneven quality, The 
World of the. Huns is a major contribu- 
tion to Hunnic studies and to later 
Roman history in general. Nonetheless, 
E. A. Thompson’s A History of Attila 
and the Huns remains the book to 
recommend to the beginner, while the 
advanced student will commence his 
work with Altheim’s controversial, but 
always stimulating, Geschichte der 
Hunnen. aan 
J. RUFUS FEARS 
Department of History 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 
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WILLIAM E. ODOM. The Soviet Volun-, 
teers: Modernization and Bureau- 
cracy in a Public Mass Organization. 
Pp. ix, 360. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1973. $14.50. 


The Society of Friends of Defense 
and Aviation-Chemical Construction 
(Osoaviakhim) was founded in 1927, 
and during the decade following be- 
came the largest mass, public, volun- 
tary organization in the U.S.S.R. 
Odom’s case study of Soviet civilian 
defense deals with Osoaviakhim’s 
goals, organization, processes and 
growth. His treatment is conducted in 
full view of conceptual tools, facts and 
generalizations about bureaucratic or- 
ganizations in general, problems of 
modernization in less-developed coun- 
tries, and, of course, Soviet history of 
the 1920s and 1930s. The book is 
important for the light it throws upon 
this type of organization and for the 


implications of Osoaviakhim’s forma- 


tion and performance for the mobiliza- 
tion of populations in other developing 
societies. 

The role envisaged for Osoaviakhim 
by the Soviet leaders originated in 
general Bolshevik doctrines about or- 
ganizing the masses, integrating the 
military with civil society, struggling 
against cultural, especially technologi- 
cal, backwardness in the population, 
and in their concern within a hostile 
capitalist environment to provide 
elementary military training to large 
portions of the population without hav- 
ing'to withdraw them from the labor 
force. Specific, publicly-recognized 
goals for the organization were: (1) tap 
otherwise unavailable resources of 
labor, materials, and money; (2) provide 
training in military technology, espe- 
cially that linked with chemicals and 
aviation; (3) create an organization and 
attitudes that would, by encouraging 
widespread participation, make ‘large 
masses of the population “administra- 
tively accessible”; and (4) enlist the 
Osoaviakhim membership’s assistance 
in raising the general awareness of the 
probable character of future war and 
military technology. An additional pair 
of “factional” goals were: (5) the Soviet 
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inilitary’s desire to control certain in- 
dustries and gain access for its man- 
power needs to the Soviet population; 
(6) the aim of Stalin’s faction among the 
party leaders to diffuse and restrict the 
military's control over these resources. 
In 1935 a secret’ decree from Stalin 
restated Oscaviakhim’s goals, restrict- 
ing its concern largely to more direct 
adaptation of civilian skills and re- 
sources to military use. 

Among the specific activities of 
Osoaviakhim units were study circles, 
comers (for display of equipment and 
charts), small-bore ranges, training 
teams and detachments, clubs (for avia- 
tion and marksmanship), schools (for 
flying, parachuting, gliding), para- 
military formations, camps (for ad- 


vanced training and recreation), 


laboratories and experimental plots (to 
show the advantages of chemical fer- 
tilizers and other things), and 
profit-oriented enterprises (a publish- 
ing house, a national lottery, crop dust- 
ing and pest control by plane). 

As in all Soviet organizations, policy 
formation and control were in the 
hands of the party, which faced the 
difficult task of inducing, without any 
substantial reward, the individual 
Soviet citizen to give up his scarce 
income and leisure to defense ac- 
tivities. Disinterest and neglect at the 
higher levels of cadre control, and 
apathy, dissimulation, and “paper mem- 
bership” at lower levels (13,000,000 
reported members in 1935, perhaps 
half of which were illusory) were 
perennial problems. In characteristic 
Soviet fashion, excessive demands from 
the center met with evasion, misap- 
propriation, the forming of “family 
groups, and other manifestations of 
“localism” at the peripheries of the 
system. Notwithstanding these rough 
edges—interpreted in terms of the 
outcome of struggles between dif- 
ferent levels of power—it is Odom’s 
judgement that Osoviakhim had con- 
siderable success in reaching intended 
goals. 

The book is a work of informed and 
creative scholarship showing impres- 
sive command of the Soviet scene and 
displaying sophistication in assessing 
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the relevance of the observed facts to 
general theoretical models in contem- 
porary social science. Chapters fifteen 
and sixteen, on the operation of power 
relations inside and through this 
bureaucratic organization, are espe- 
cially rewarding. In them Odom de- 
scribes the specifically Soviet form of 
. bureaucratic vicious circles, document- 
ing his conclusion that there have been 
a lot of politics in Osoaviakhim. 
H. KENT GEIGER 

Department of Sociology 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


FREDERIC SpoTTs. The Churches and 
Politics in Germany. Pp. ix, 419. 
Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $15.00. 


It is quite a surprise to see that the 
first comprehensive monograph on the 
relationship between religious and 
political institutions in modern West 
Germany has been written by a young 
foreign-service officer of the United 
States Department of State. Mr. Spotts’ 
first book is a masterpiece of incisive 
analysis and lucid writing style. This in 
itself is not so special. What makes Mr. 
Spotts’ achievement so extraordinary is 
the complexity and the very contem- 
porary nature of his subject matter. 

In the major thesis of his book, 
Frederic Spotts contends that, since the 
Protestant and Catholic churches were 
the only major German institutions to 
survive the holocaust of Hitler’s Third 
Reich relatively intact, they played a 
very major role in the reconstruction of 
West German political democracy. The 
churches were able to utilize their great 
traditional social prestige and political 
influence in the political vacuum 
created by the collapse of the Third 
Reich to help mold political attitudes 
and institutions in modern West Ger- 
many. In so doing, they- were, in the 
long run, Mr. Spotts contends, only 
undermining their political influence. 
The new spirit of pragmatism, coopera- 
tion, and reconciliation, which so 
greatly characterized German political 
and religious institutions, not only 
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created positive roots for the only last- 
ing period of liberal democratic gov- 
ernment in German history, but also 
brought forth in its wake the increasing 
secularization of German thought and 
institutions. Thus, it was only natural 
that, in time, the purely confessional 
aspect in German political and social 
life, especially among West German 
Catholics, would have to diminish to a 
very great extent. This, in Mr. Spotts’ 
view, was indeed a very favorable de- 
velopment. It was a very pleasant 
change from the churches’ negative 
stance against political democracy and 
their unrelieved emphasis on confes- 
sional politics throughout the entire 
earlier period of German history. 

Spotts’ book presents a very positive 
view of modern German political and 
religious institutions, and he is very 
optimistic about the future of political 
democracy in West Germany. His book 
will no doubt become a seminal work 
in modern German historiography. ; 

Dr. JOHN S. WOZNIAK 
Dunkirk 
New York 


WALTER STRUVE. Elites against Democ- 
racy: Leadership Ideals in Bourgeois 
Political Thought in Germany; 1890 - 
1933. Pp. 486. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1973. $20.00. 
Paperbound, $9.75. 


As the title indicates, Mr. Struve’s 
volume concerns itself with the prob- 
lem of elites versus democracy in Ger- 
man political thought from the fall of 
Bismarck to the rise of Hitler. The 
introductory chapter, which traces the 
development of an “open—yet 
authoritarian—elite” from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, is weak, 
and depends ‘almost entirely upon sec- 
ondary works. The names of the 
brothers Gerlach, Stahl, and others are 
not even mentioned. The same is true 
of the following chapter, entitled “In- 
tellectual Traditions.” What Mr. Struve 
has to say about Nietzsche or the circle 
of Stefan George is lacking both in 
depth and comprehension. 

The second part of the work is de- 
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voted to the right-wing elitists. The 
pages on Spengler, Edgar Jung, and 
Hans Zehrer are adequate and discern- 
ing. Obviously, the idea of elitist lead- 
ership had a greater appeal to the 
neo-conservatives; hence, their writ- 


_ings disseminated the ideology through. 


wide sections of the bourgeoisie and 
the landed gentry. But here too we 
encounter an unbalanced picture. 
Count Hermann Keyserling is given a 
full chapter, whereas Heinrich von 
Gleichen and Max H. Boehm are not 
even mentioned. Of the neo- 
conservative journals, only Die Tat re- 
ceives full treatment, while Der Ring 
and Das Hochland are neglected. 
Obviously, elitism reached its most 
efficient performance in the German 
army, and I am in agreement with what 
Mr. Struve has to say on this subject 
(pp. 378-380). But surely he should 
have emphasized the fact that the 


elitism of the army was far more deci- ` 


sive in shaping the destiny of Germany 
than the philosophical bubbles of 
Spengler, Jung, Jünger, and Zehrer. 
The final chapters of the book are 
entitled “The Sources of National 
Socialist Elitism,” and it is here that I 
find myself in serious disagreement 
with Mr. Struve’s study. It seems far 
fetched to point to an affinity between 
Nazi elitism and liberal elitism. Space 
forbids a discussion of this proposed 
parallel, but its incongruity should be 
obvious. That the Nazi party permeated 
all levels of society is certain; there was 
a black sheep in every family, as the 
saying went during the days of the 
Third Reich. Moreover, it is misleading 
to state that the Nazi party could lay 
claim to “the principle of an open 
elite.” In the first place, the application 
of the premise of racial purity excluded 
millions from belonging not only to the 
open elite but also from mere citizen- 
ship. The example of Milch, quoted by 
Mr. Struve, was an exception that did 
not invalidate the devastating effect of 
racial anti-semitism. In the second 
place, one cannot overlook the favora- 
ble consideration given to the early 
members of the Nazi party, Hitler’s old 
cronies, the so-called Alte Kampfer. 
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Finally we come to the rigorously ap- 
plied practice of the Gleichschaltung 
(synchronization) by means of which all 
organization, from the university to the 
city blocks, was under the leadership 
and supervision of a dedicated party 
member. The gestures toward the es- 
tablishment of a socialist facade were 
limited to such offerings as the 
Kraft-durch-Freude vacation trips, the 
one-plate Sunday dinners, and the 
Winterhilfe — palliative measures which 
had no effect on the social structure. 
For the rest, if there was socialism, 
it was a socialism produced by ter- 
ror, whereby all members of the com- 
munity were equally alarmed. I am 
unable to agree with Mr. Ralf 
Dahrendorf’s conclusion, shared by Mr. 
Struve, that, the National Socialist 
movement produced an unintended but 
inevitable social revolution. It was 
Germany's military defeat that pro- 
duced this revolution by annihilating 
the aristocratic East-Elbian ruling class, 
by destroying old fortunes and creating 
new ones. The figure of Willy Brandt 
could never have risen to the top in 
pre-1933 Germany, nor would a woman 
have been elected president of the 
parliament. Such changing attitudes are 
a result of the disillusionment with 
nationalism and imperialism which 
took root among the German youth after 
1945. Finally, I have serious doubts 
about the way in which Mr. Struve 
uses his source material in this chapter. 
He alternates between Hitler’s public 
speeches and his private conversations 
with Rauschnigg or his table compan- 
ions. But we know that Hitler’s public 
utterances are not to be taken at their 


face value. For the Führer, lying was a 


way of life. Campaign promises were 
only conjuror’s tricks to mesmerize his 
audiencies, and were carefully attuned 
to their hopes and their fears. Here he 
succeeded all too well, but the his- 
torian must not be taken in by Hitler's 
speeches. His articles of faith might 
have been enumerated as a belief in 
racial imperialism, and an implicit trust 
in his own infallibility. When, in the 
end, these were proved to be false 
assumptions, he refused to relinquish 
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them, maintaining that the German 
people were not equal to his greatness. 
In spite of so many and so funda- 
mental reservations, I should judge that 
Mr. Struve’s book may fill a gap in our 
literature on Germany. Its value lies in 
the spadework he has undertaken and 
-in the very valuable hints included in 
his footnotes. 
: GERHARD MASUR 
Sweet Briar College 
Virginia 


GILLIAN SUTHERLAND. Policy-making 


in Elementary Education, 1870~1895. . 


Pp. 370. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1973. $21.00. 


In the 1870s and 1880s English 
elementary education presented a 
ridiculous spectacle of warring factions, 
principles, ideas, and devices. At the 
head stood an education department 
which was not a department but a 
Committee of the Privy Council, 
operating through a staff of inspectors 
(HMIs) who, to a great extent, did not 
inspect; of examiners who did most of 
the work; and clerks who, being 
definitely of a lower class, did the 
drudgery. Some schools, set up by local 
boards under the act of 1870, were 
supported by local taxes (rates), fees 
from parents, and subsidies (grants-in- 
aid) from the central government. Rival 
schools—voluntary schools—were 
maintained by religious denominations, 
mainly Anglican, supported by their 
own subscriptions, but also by grants- 
in-aid and by fees from’ parents. In 
some places no board schools existed; 
in others, both kinds. In some places 
schools were operated by other au- 
thorities under child labor laws, the 
children attending part time in order to 
earn the right to work part time. 

Throughout, the denominational 
schools stonewalled against the ex- 
panding boards schools. Hampered by 
bureaucrats and by a “conscience 
clause” which permitted parents to 
withdraw their children during relig- 
ious instruction, they could not easily 
compete. Their attitude was typically 
upper-class, a fear that the masses 
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might get too much education. Lord 
Norton expressed this idea when he 
protested against the “education of 
children out of rather than in the 
station in which each of them happens. 
to be born.” The more political last 
third of the book shows this philosophy 
in action. 

Gillian Sutherland has courageously 
hewn a path through these complex- 
ities. It clearly appears that progress 
came largely through cautious and par- 
tial bureaucratic pressures, little by 
little. Parliament produced no substan- 
tial reforms after 1870 but only grudg- 
ing bits and pieces which, however, 
added up—in the end—to a large 
measure of free and compulsory school- 
ing. In fact, the whole story is one of an 
incredible amount of tinkering, 
bureaucratic and political. The author 
moves about with assurance and dis- 
crimination through a wide range of 
official and personal sources. It is a 
worthy achievement to have kept such 
a difficult subject under firm control 
without sacrificing the reader’s interest. 

CHESTER H. KIRBY 

Brown University 

Providence 


Rhode Island 


ANTONY C. SUTTON. Western Technol- 
ogy and Soviet Economic Develop- 
ment, 1945-1965. Pp. ix, 482. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 
1973. $15.00. 


Just when Congress is presented 
with the financial quid pro quo of 
détente with the Soviet Union, Antony 
C. Sutton’s third volume has made a 
timely appearance. His extensive 
documentation of Soviet dependency 
upon Western technology represents a 
major scholarly contribution, one merit- 
ing the attention of both Soviet 
specialists and Western policy-makers. 
As in previous volumes, Sutton demon- 
strates the pervasive role of Western 
prototypes and technical assistance in 
the postwar development of Soviet 
technology. Those few cases of indig- 
enous innovation in the USSR have 
typically been “scaling-up” operations 
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where a “classic” Western technology 
is mastered and then raised to an 
unprecedented scale of production. 
Furthermore, Sutton’s evidence lends 
considerable weight to the arguments 
of Western specialists that this lack of 
technological dynamism is a direct con- 
sequence of Soviet economic institu- 
tions. 

In considering the merits of this 
book, however, one must distinguish 
between its demonstration of Soviet 
borrowing and the conclusions that Sut- 
ton draws from such evidence. He 
claims to have substantiated the 
hypothesis that “ .. . by far the most 
significant factor in the development of 
the Soviet economy has been its ab- 
sorption of Western technology and 
skills. ... 7” Unfortunately, verifica- 
tion is always more difficult than 
enumeration, and Sutton’s intuition 
is hard to reconcile with economet- 
ric studies suggesting the minimal con- 
tribution of technical progress to Soviet 
economic growth. Certainly, one 
should be skeptical of Sutton’s conclu- 
sion that, denied access to Western 
technology, Soviet growth would cease. 

The book’s major flaw is its policy 
conclusion that the West should deny 
the Soviet Union its present access to 
modern technology. The merits of such 
a policy are doubtful since the author 
probably exaggerates the costs to the 
Soviet Union and clearly ignores block- 
ade costs for the West. Since Western 
technology has become international 
through specialization and the multina- 
tional corporation, the denial of Soviet 
access would necessarily be a collec- 
tive decision of Western nations. To 
preclude indirect transfers, an effective 
technology blockade would have to 
exclude “strategic” trade with Eastern 
Europe and perhaps the Third World. 
Many policy-makers would regard 
those political costs as prohibitive. 
Even assuming the political feasibility, 
there are economic costs to consider. 
Restrictions on the free exchange and 
sale of information would inhibit tech- 
nological dynamism in the West as 
well. If Western technology is as valu- 
able to the USSR as Sutton suggests, 
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then his, policy would also require 
governmental policing of corporation 
activities since one can imagine the 
proliferation of ‘illicit transactions in 
prototypes and information. Finally, 
Sutton’s own analysis indicates that the 
USSR is doomed to technological 
backwardness and will never attain 
Western levels of productivity and 
economic power. Why then should the 
West impose a technology blockade for 
such doubtful benefits? If socialism 
would always need to maintain a small 
corner of capitalism in order to learn 
“correct prices,” then that corner would 
be even more necessary to develop 
“tomorrow's technology.” 
7 DONALD W. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
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Joun J. BROESAMLE. William Gibbs 
McAdoo. A Passion for Change: 1863 - 
1917. Pp. xii, 304. Port Washington, 
N.Y.: Kennikat, 1973. $15.00. 


Colorful and controversial, the career 
of William Gibbs McAdoo offers uni- 
que opportunites for examining the 
complexity of Wilsonian progressivism. 
Although McAdoo was raised in an- 
tebellum Georgia, a member of a dis- 
tinguished family declassed by war, his 
personal ambition allowed little time 
for lost causes. After attending the 
University of Tennessee, he began an 
Alger-like climb in business that gained 
him a reputation as one of New York’s 
leading business promoters and, with 
his marriage to young Eleanor Wilson 
in 1914, even won him the boss’s 
daughter (this union, Broesamle writes, 
brought him closer to President Wilson 
but did not endow him with the om- 
nipotence many imagined). After man- 
aging Wilson’s first campaign, McAdoo 
served as Secretary of the Treasury 
from 1913 through 1918. Despite an 
impressive record in the cabinet, 
McAdoo—like Alexander Hamilton be- 
fore him—failed finally to achieve the 
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presidency. But in seeking the nomina- 
tion in 1924, he continued to play a 
central role in Democratic Party poli- 
tics, 

. In this carefully researched study of a 
portion of this career, John Broesamle 
judiciously assesses McAdoo’s con- 
tribution to Wilson’s cause. Following 
two brief chapters on McAdoo’s youth 
and business career, the author devotes 
the bulk of his narrative to the legisla- 
tive and policy issues that consumed 
the Treasury Secretary's prodigious 
energies: the Federal Reserve Act, ag- 
ricultural credit, Pan American trade, 
and the shipping crisis at the outbreak 
of World War I. While praising 
McAdoo’s solid record, Broesamle is 


not uncritical McAdoo, for example, 


“seriously overrated” the Farm Loan 
Act of 1916. Nor does he claim too 
much for his influence in shaping legis- 
lation. On several controversial points 
he notes that available evidence allows 
no solid conclusions: concerning the 
roots of McAdoo’s fear that Wilson 
might prove too friendly to Negroes; or 
the motives behind McAdoo’s abortive 
proposal for a highly centralized and 
ostensible conservative National Re- 
serve System with headquarters at the 
Treasury Department. 

Although Broesamle provides aed 
new information, if no significant revi- 
sion, his study has several shortcom- 
ings. Originally a doctoral dissertation, 
it retains some less happy features of 
the genre: a flat and sometimes wooden 
style; an often mechanical inclusion of 
half-digested quotations from the writ- 
ings of McAdoo and others; and a 
greater attention to details than to their 
broader implications. Listless as biog- 
raphy, it conveys less of its subject’s 
motives and personality than McAdoo’s 
Crowded Years (1931), an autobio- 
graphy covering the same period. In 
stopping in 1917 (with no second vol- 
ume promised), Broesamle omits not 
only McAdoo’s later presidential bid 
but also such war-related issues within 
the period as loans to belligerent na- 
tions, Bryan’s resignation, and the cam- 
paign of 1916. If thus not the “complete 
assessment nor the “definitive” study 
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claimed on dust jacket blurbs, this 
scholarly study nonetheless provides a 
well-balanced look at an important 
facet of policy-making in the Wilson 
era. 
ROBERT C. BANNISTER 

Department of History 

Swarthmore College 

Swarthmore 

Pennsylvania 


PETER GRAHAM FISH. The Politics of 
Federal Judicial Administration. Pp. 
xi, 528. ‘Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1973. $20.00. 
Paperbound, $9.75. 


The district courts the backbone of 
the: federal judiciary, have often been 
neglected in the more general concern 
over constitutional and legal issues de- 
cided at a higher level. The lower 
courts not only play an important, 
work-horse role; at times they say the 
first word and often the last word 
concerning the law. 

Originally, the district courts were 
not so much parts of a whole as sepa- 
rate isolated, independent, decen- 
tralized and individualistic entities. 
The district judges “became lions on 
their relatively remote thrones.” A 
need arose to centralize and uniformize 
the administrative side of the judiciary, 
to establish agencies for house-keeping, 
statistics, budget, and personnel stand- 
ards. The layman might suppose that 
the administration of the federal courts 
is an automatic and self-executing pro- 
cess. From Professor Fish we learn that 
the federal judiciary, like the academic 
and ecclesiastic worlds, has by no 
means been immmune to the prolifera- 
tion of institutions and organizations so 
vital to the American way of life. What 
is amazing is how anyone can get any 
serious work done with so much or- 
ganizational activity going on. 

This book is a study of the adminis- 
trative system of the federal judiciary 
and treats in detail the birth of the 
Judicial Conference (1922), the Ad- 
ministrative Office Act of 1939, the 
Federal Judicial Center; the ‘circuit 
conferences and the circuit councils, as 
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well as the judiciary’s relations with 
Congress, cooperation between bench 
and bar and judicial lobbying. - 

The result is a well written, well 
researched doctoral dissertation, of in- 
terest principally to administrative sci- 
entists and members of the judicial and 
quasi-judicial professions. It is difficult 
to conceive that this thorough examina- 
tion of the broom closets of Mount 
Olympus—the unglamorous side of 
judicial existence—has left any stone 
unturned. 

At times one wonders what is the 
problem or the issue. More detailed 
case studies representing the various 
forms which conflicts have taken would 
have given more meat to a generally 
abstract treatment. There is also room 
for greater coverage of such problems 
as ethical standards and procedures for 
rémoval, mentioned only in passing, or 
of more substantive questions such as 
proposals for a National Court of Ap- 
peals, problems of jurisdiction, and 
federal-state court relationships. Fi- 
nally, the book assumes on the part of 
the reader a passionate interest in the 
details of administrative organization in 
general more than any particular con- 
„cern for the judiciary as such. 

David M. BILLIKOPF 
New Canaan 
‘Connecticut 


PauL W. GATES. Landlords and Ten- 
ants on the Prairie Frontier: Studies 
in American Land Policy. Pp. v, 333. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1973. $12.50. 


For over thirty-five years, Paul Wal- 
lace Gates of Cornell University has 
produced a steady stream of articles 
and books on the public land policies of 
the United States. With only minor 
exceptions, his publications are based 
on original research in such sources as 
the voluminous manuscript records of 
the General Land Office in the National 
Archives, the unpublished records of 
railroads and private land companies, 
local land records, and manuscript col- 
lections relating to settlers, speculators, 
debtors and creditors. Besides his own 
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prodigious research, Professor Gates 
has had a number of billiant students 
who have explored various aspects of 
public land history. | 

Landlords and Tenants on the Prairie 
Frontier consists of nine articles pub- 
lished in 1939 to 1962 in various 
learned journals and are “offered here 
in the hope of providing a better under- 
standing of the functioning of our na- 
tional land system in the prairie states 
prior to the adoption of the Homestead 
Act.” Professor Gates explains further 
that “The essays originally designed to 
focus on a particular facet of the subject 
have been revised somewhat to make 
them more up to date but have been 
permitted to remain as units ... Fol- 
lowing each essay is a bibliographical 
note indicating the important studies 
that have appeared since the essays 
were first published” (p. vi). 

A general theme running throughout 
the essays is the question of the extent 
to which the legislation of the federal 
government accomplished the objects 
which the framers of the legislation 
intended. Under the federal system, 
over 2,000,000 farms were created in 
the public land states by 1880, of which 
seventy-six percent were owner- 
operated. While conceding that such an 
operation may be considered an overall 
success, he nevertheless maintains that 
the system was characterized by con- 
siderable malfunction. 

One of the principal sources of mal- 
function was the role played by 
speculators and land companies. Al- 
though he points out that the 
speculators and land companies pro- 
vided credit and promotional activities 
not otherwise available, Professor 
Gates believes there are definite con- 
nections between these activities and 
tenancy. “I have placed the emphasis 
upon the difficulties met by actual 
settlers in gaining ownership of public 
land; my concern has been to examine 
the intent of the framers of the laws as 
shown by their public utterances and 
their private actions—-which were 
sometimes at variance with each 
other—-to determine whether the legis- 
lation was carried out as intended and 
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to determine the effect of the legisla- 
tion and the administrative interpreta- 
tions on the development of the West” 
(p. 9} 

Professor Gates carries out his stated 
purposes admirably. Although his 
works are known to specialists, they 
deserve an even wider audience, and it 
is certainly to be hoped that the reprint- 
ing of these essays will achieve better 
dissemination. The Cornell University 
Press is to be congratulated not only for 
producing a volume of significant con- 
tent, but also a book esthetically pleas- 
ing to the eye. Landlords and Tenants 
is a welcome addition to the literature 
on the public domain. 

HARRY L. COLES 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus 


KATHRYN GRIFFITH. Judge Learned 
Hand and the Role of the Federal 
Judiciary. Pp. vii, 251. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1973. 
$8.95. 


The title of this book does not convey 
its broad focus. Professor Griffith ex- 
amines the influences on Learned 
Hand, analyzes some various strands in 
his judiciary philosophy and practice, 
and finally comes to an understanding 
about Hand’s place in American politi- 
cal thought. It is an ambitious task, and 
the fact that the author does not en- 
tirely succeed on all points by no 
means vitiates the worth of the book. 

Griffith is at her best in setting forth 
Hand’s jurisprudence. The heart of the 
book explicates Hand’s views on the 
role of judges in the American system, 
his arguments for judicial self-restraint, 
and the unusual, interpretation that 
Hand gave to the Bill of Rights. His 
theory of statutory interpretation is also 
considered. Griffith relies quite heavily 
on standard commentaries by such 
scholars as Pritchett, McCloskey, 
Jerome Frank, and Judge Charles 
Wyzanski, but she also follows Hand 
through several lines of cases in such 
areas as freedom of speech and obscen- 
ity rulings. The author has done a good 
job in analyzing Hand’s conception of 
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the role of the judge and his arguments 
for judicial selfrestraint. Griffith feels 
that Hand was very much influenced by 
American pragmatism, as well as by 
such earlier commentators as James 
Bradley Thayer, and the relevance of 
these influences is clearly established. 
Griffith also takes care to present the 
arguments of Hand’s critics, though it is 
clear that she is sympathetic to many of 
his positions. 

This book is much less satisfactory as 
an attempt to place Hand’s legal 
thought in its broader context. In par- 
ticular, the chapters on “the world of 
Learned Hand” would benefit greatly 
from the use of primary manuscript 
sources. I believe Hand’s papers are 
still restricted while an authorized 
biography is written, but there are 
letters available in other collections 
which would give the reader a better 
feel for the private man. Hand’s per- 
sonal elitism, as opposed to his public 
endorsement of democracy, could 
thereby be made more explicit. Hand’s 
social background and his political con- 
tacts and friendships with Theodore 
Roosevelt Progressives would also be - 
revealing territory for a wider study 
than this. 

In summary, this is a useful treatment 
of a very important and influential 
figure in American law. The book 
needs to be supplemented by more 
detailed studies, particularly of the pri- 
vate man. 

EDWARD A, STETTNER 

Department of Political Science 

Wellesley College 

Wellesley 

Massachusetts 


ALENZE L. HAMBY. Beyond the New 
Deal: Harry S. Truman and Ameri- 
can Liberalism. Pp. viii, 635. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1973. $12.95. 


This book is a worthy addition to the 
excellent Columbia University Con- 
temporary American History Series, 
edited by William E. Leuchtenberg. 
Mr. Hamby, at the time of writing an 
associate professor of history at Ohio 
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University, has given us a fascinating 
study of Harry Truman and his ad- 
ministration. In twenty-three chapters, 
many with fetching titles, Mr. Hamby 
examines in detail the relationship be- 
tween President Truman and the New 
Deal liberals—those devoted followers 
of Franklin Roosevelt who had a hard 
time accepting and trusting the leader- 
ship of one so inexperienced, so much 
the court-house politician, and: so lack- 
ing in the FDR charisma. Although the 
author expressly disclaims this volume 
as a comprehensive history of the Tru- 
man era, it seems to this reviewer to be 
almost that, for no important episodes 
are omitted, though treated always in 
their relation to the problem of 
liberalism-—-that is, the Cold War; 
Henry Wallace, the Wallace Progres- 
sive Party, and the Communists; 
McCarthyism; the Marshall Plan; the 
United Nations and Korea; the Truman 
Doctrine; civil rights; and all the 
others. 
The special] attention to liberals and 
- liberalism requires some understanding 
of the meaning of these terms, and Mr. 
Hamby insists that “the concept of 
liberalism, while somewhat slippery, is 
hardly as unmanageable as many his- 
torians seem to assume.” His introduc- 
tion is an excellent essay on liberalism 
as it has changed with the course of 
history. It “has not been a set of 
programs but rather a persuasion built 
around a belief in human reason and 
dignity. Through the centuries, liberals 
have shared a-.commitment to free- 
dom, equal justice, and equal oppor- 
tunity. . . . Liberals have always dis- 
trusted power and privilege, have 
usually felt an emotional sympathy for 
the exploited and underprivileged, and 
have believed that enlightened social 
or economic policies can rehabilitate 
even the lowest elements of society” 
(p. xiii). He points out how that concept 
has been applied or redefined with 
changing developments, from the 
nineteenth century concept of “a pow- 
erful, activist state affirmatively promot- 
ing the welfare of its citizens,” to a 
struggle against political bosses and 
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“an effort to curb the power of giant 
corporations,” to the New Deal’s re- 
form legislation, political coalition, and 
dependence upon strong presidential 
leadership. “Twentieth-century liberal- 
ism required a president with the 
charisma to dramatize and virtually 
embody the cause of reform, a political 
leader who could mobilize a progres- 
sive coalition with the sheer force of his 
personality.” 

How the liberals and Harry Truman 
adjusted to one another is the main 
theme of the book, an adjustment or 


: understanding that came about largely 


through the development of the Vital 
Center (Part II, twelve chapters, deals 
with this development). This meant 
that American liberalism, which Hitler 
had persuaded to consider fascism 
more abhorrent than communism, now 
“opposed the totalitarianism of the left 
as completely as it did the to- 
talitarianism of the right, ... gave 
liberalism a definition more in line 
with its historical meaning and pre- 
served it as an important, if not trium- 
phant, force in American politics” (p. 
505). In a sense, the adjustment of 
Harry Truman to this concept of the 
Vital Center came quite naturally and 
easily. “He was a party man whose 
career reflected the course of the main- 
stream of the Democratic Party in the 
twentieth century. ... His views 
changed accordingly, not because of 
simple political cynicism, but from a 
broadening of contacts and perspec- 
tives which, combined with the politi- 
cal pressures of the underprivileged 
and with his own sense of fairness and 
decency, impelled him towards 
liberalism” (p. 508). And so Truman 
and the liberals got together. “Thrown 
into partnership by a whim of history, 
Truman and the liberals coexisted un- 
easily but in a manner which reinforced 
each other's tendency toward increas- 
ingly advanced progressivism” (p. 515). 

The book is a balanced, objective 
account of the Truman era; it has all the 
paraphernalia of sound scholarship— 
sixty-eight pages of notes, a bibliography 
of seven pages, and an index of twenty- 
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eight pages—and it is written in such 
good English thatit is a pleasure to read. 
| CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 
Professor of Political Science, 
Emeritus _ 
University of Illinois 
Urbana-Champaign 


f 


Louis HARRIS. The Anguish of Change. 
Pp. ix, 306. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1973. $7.50. 


With the election of John Kennedy in 
_ 1960, many of us hoped that the United 
States. was entering an era of political 
change—one of progressive leadership. 
This hope was nourished somewhat by 
President Johnson’s successes in the 
domestic fields of civil rights and pov- 
.erty in 1964 and 1965. Then came 
Vietnam, domestic violence, inflation, 
slowing of the civil rights movement 
and the election of Richard Nixon in 
1968. Nixon’s election was widely in- 
terpreted as a conservative shift by the 
electorate. Indeed, Scammon and Wat- 
tenberg in The Real Majority, pub- 
lished as an analysis of the 1968 elec- 
tion, described the electorate as non- 
young, non-black, non-poor, non-urban 
and generally middle-of-the-road 
minded. By their analysis, the bulk of 
American voters are distinctly status 
quo oriented, and not likely to vote for 
presidential candidates who are openly 
sympathetic to blacks, the poor, the 
young and other groups they see as 
marginal in our society. They warn us 
clearly that the electorate would not 
tolerate avowedly liberal candidates 
and programs. In The Anguish of 
Change (a somewhat dramatic title) 
Louis Harris relies on data gathered by 
his polling organization during the six- 
ties and early seventies. He tells us that 
American politics is changing and that 
the forces of change are within the 
electorate. It is his contention that the 
principal reason we have failed to make 
many of the needed adjustments in the 
policies of both public and private 
institutions is that the leaders of those 
institutions have failed to perceive the 
need for innovative leadership. Harris 
tells us that during-a time of rapid 
accomplishment, Americans have lost 
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faith in sien publie m private institu- 
tions and the leaders of these institu- 
tions. He suggests that these, leaders 
have failed to grasp the need for 
change. They have not realized- that 
there is a substantial segment of the 
American public that will support lead- 
ers who have the courage and foresight 
to lead them in the direction of con- 
structive change. 

- Harris detects potential support for 
change in two areas of American life. 
First, he finds that there are particular 
segments of the population who are 
more favorably disposed to support 
change. These are the young, college 
educated, prosperous middle class 
people. Others which he finds particu- 
larly susceptible to change are women, 
blacks and the young who'have not yet 
entered the economic mainstream. In 
general he found these groups to: be 
more ready than other elements of the 
population to support programs of 
peeaceful coexistence with the Soviet 
Union and China, racial equality, assis- 
tance to the, poor, and environmental 
controls. Two groups which we have 
come to regard as more conservative— 
union members and non-college youth 
— Harris sees as much less conservative 
and more amenable to change than we 
have thought in recent years. 

The second major area in which. he 
detects potential support for change is 
distinguished not by social group, but 
rather by issue identification. He thinks 
that there is support for change which 
cuts across group lines in a number of is- 
sue areas. Lower income people who 
generally tend to be older and more 
status quo oriented are more concerned 
with better health care programs than 
with just raising their incomes. People in 
all social categories are disturbed by in- 
creasing violence and they want more 
security, but not necessarily at the price 


of repressive police practices which 


diminish their freedoms. 

In short, Harris thinks that Scammon 
and Wattenberg are .wrong. He sees 
potential support for change in Ameri- 
can life and politics if innovative lead- 
ers apply steady, educative pressure for 
constructive change. 

The book is well written, with sev- 
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eral interesting sidelights concerning 
events in which Harris was personally 
involved with each of the last three 
administrations. Criticisms of the work 
have to be considered marginal. Social 
scientists might well wish for slightly 
more sophisticated statistical analysis. 
Comparisons of raw percentages leave 
one wondering what differences there 
may have been in the question asked in 


1966 as compared with those asked on a- 


similar subject in 1972. However, the 
time spread and the variations in ques- 
tions clearly obviate correlation or re- 
gression analysis, or whatever. 

Nor is the age factor made entirely 
clear. When Harris refers to “youth” 
and “the young” we are never quite 
sure whether he means people under 
fifty years of age, or just those thirty or 
under. He seems to slide back and forth 
across age category lines in several 
instances. Early in the book when he 
identifies the conservative poor, he 
rather glibly assumes: a congruence be- 
tween those over fifty years of age and 
people who have incomes of less than 
$5000 per year. This is a tricky assump- 
tion, since obviously there are many 
people over fifty who earn more than 
$5000 per year and who are conserva- 
tive. 

All in all, this book is well worth the 
reading—for both the layman and the 
social scientists. Yes, perhaps even for 
the practicing politician. 

CHARLES P. ELLIOTT: 
_ East Texas State University 
Commerce 


LARRY E. Ivers. British Drums on the 
Southern Frontier. Pp. xiv, 274. 
Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1974. $12.50. 


As its subtitle indicates, this work is a 
detailed study of the military aspects of 
colonization in Georgia’s formative’ 
years, 1733 to 1749. Written by a Viet- 
nam veteran who utilizes his own ex- 
periences in military life to good advan- 
tage, the study is earmarked by both 
the strengths and weaknesses which 
characterized the author’s earlier book, 
Colonial Forts of South Carolina, 
1670-1775. There is ample evidence of 
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careful research in both manuscript and 
printed sources, although the author 
occasionally fails to cast an adequately 
critical eye on the reliability of his 
materials. Likewise, the book is 
strengthened by Ivers’ appreciation of 
military life on the frontier, and his 
grasp of the intricate details of garrison 
life, skirmish tactics, and the like. 

James Oglethorpe is obviously the 
central figure of the narrative, and his 
abilities and complex personality figure 
largely in the ongoing deterioration of 
Anglo-Spanish relations following 
Britain’s occupation of the disputed 
territory between South Carolina and 
Florida in 1733. The years between this 
initial British thrust and the outbreak of 
the War of Jenkins’ Ear in 1739 were 
marked by Oglethorpe’s efforts to con- 
solidate his position in Georgia through 
establishment of strategically placed 
settlements and attempted encroach- 
ments on South Carolina’s trade rela- 
tions with the Indian tribes of the 
region. Once ‘war came, Oglethorpe, 
despite traits such as impulsiveness 
which detracted from his ability as a 
military leader, proved his mettle by 
repulsing Spanish attempts to overrun 
Georgia. He returned to Britain shortly 
afterwards, but his courage and energy 
had laid the groundwork for Georgia’s 
transition from an outpost of military 
settlement to full-fledged colonial 
status, 

The essentials of these developments 
are covered in a fashion which leaves 
little room for criticism of the work as a 
factual account. Nonetheless, a number 
of factors detract from the study and 
result in its falling far short of its 
potential. Ivers’ writing style is marked 
by turgidity, redundancy, and awkward 
or nonexistent transitions. His interpre- ` 
tations do not dovetail with the narra- 
tive as they should, and at places he 
shows a propensity to force his story 
when information is lacking. The 
proofreading is atrocious. Misspelled 
words, beginning with “implimenta- 
tion” for implementation on the third 
line of the preface, greet the reader at 
every tum, and the book contains more 
than an acceptable leaven of grammati- 
cal errors as well. It is intolerable that a 
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reputable university press and an au- 
thor should permit so many mistakes to 

pass the proof stage unnoticed. There is 

-the raw material of sound scholarship 

here, and there is no denying the 

book’s contribution to the literature of 

colonial history, but ordinary care and 

more careful revision of the manuscript 

prior. to publication might have made 

this a considerably stronger monograph 
than it is. 

JAMES A. CASADA 
Department of History 

Winthrop College 

Rock Hill . 

South Carolina 


DOUGLAS EDWARD LEACH. Arms for 
Empire: A Military History of the 
British Colonies in North America, 
1607-1763. Pp. xiii, 566. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1973. 
$14.95. 


In Arms for Empire, Douglas Ed- 
ward Leach narrates the military his- 
tory of Anglo-America from the found- 
ing of Jamestown to the end of 
Pontiac’s Rebellion. This is the story of 
how the various English colonies de- 
fended themselves against Indians, 
French, and Spanish. During the early 
years of settlement, the colonists 
adopted the militia system which they 
had known in England. Every adult 
male was required to attend periodic 
trainings and acquire some familiarity 
with the use of firearms. The militia 
system served as a defense system for 
direct attacks on settlements and pro- 
vided the manpower pool out of which 
expeditionary forces were drawn. 

In 1689 began the series of inter- 
colonial wars between the French and 
‘the English, with the occasional par- 
ticipation of the Spanish, which dis- 
rupted the New World colonies. The 
French and the Spanish in North 
America were actually too weak to pose 
a serious threat to the existence of the 
English colonies, and the English were 
too disorganized to dispatch a success- 
ful offensive which could have elimi- 
nated either of their opponents. Conse- 
quently, these wars were mainly a series 
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of raids and counter-raids on frontier 
settlements and posts. 

During the 1740s, the English gov- 
ernment finally attempted to direct the 
American war effort, but poor coordina- 
tion, communications, and leadership 
yielded no permanent results. Finally, 
in the 1750s, William Pitt (the Elder) 
provided English troops, ships, money, 
and leadership which eventually de- 
feated the French and reduced the 
Spanish threat to Bogen North 
America. 

Besides a detailed amave of bat- 
tles and campaigns, Professor Leach 
has contributed a brief but searching 
analysis of the impact of war on the 
English colonies. Leach shows the dis- 
ruptive effects of war on the colonial 
economy, the constant fear of Indian 
raids on the frontier, and the changes in 
the political system which the war 
effort produced. In addition, the author 
discusses -important topics ‘often ne- 
glected in surveys of the colonial 
wars——conscription, prisoners, con- 
scientious objection, veterans affairs, 
and civil-military relations. In the con- 
cluding chapter, the author summarizes 
the impact of the colonial conflicts and 
points to them as a major contributory 
factor in the coming of the American 
Revolution. - 

Although specialists may quarrel over 
certain aspects—the lack of analysis of 
the socio-political composition of the 
colonial soldiery or the superficial 
treatment of Indian-white relations— 
most scholars will agree that Professor 
Leach’s impressive scholarship provides 
excellent coverage of a vast subject 
while suggesting topics requiring 
further investigation. The general reader 
will be delighted by an entertaining 
narrative which provides a solid intro- 
duction to the military history of colonial 
America. 

RANZ C. ESBENSHADE 

Department of History 

University of New Hampshire 

Durham 


ALISON GILBERT OLSON. Anglo- 
American Politics, 1660-1775: The 
Relationship Between Parties in Eng- 
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land and Colonial America. Pp. vi, 


192. New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1973. $7.50. _ 


The author has undertaken the task of 
relating the role of political factions in 
mainland colonial America to that of 
their counterparts in England during 
most of the colonial period. She ad- 
vances, however, a “suggestive essay” 
(p. xi) rather than a Namier-type study. 

Olson proposes: that Anglo-American 
politics passed through four important 
stages. In the first one, to the 1670s, the 
English government and groups in op- 
position to it for the most part left the 
colonies alone. The 1670s reversed this 
trend. Governmental attempts to reform 
colonial administration worked to shore 
up dissident groups in America, 
hitherto legally powerless to promote 
change and worked against colonial 
governors. “To tighten the colonial ties 
with England would be popular; to 
appoint enemies of the local governors 
to office would be the beginning of a 
popular, pro-English administration” 
(p. 68). 

During the third period, from Wil- 
liam and Mary to Walpole’s rise to 
power, party struggle in America be- 
came a matter of “spoils and interests 
rather than tenaciously held beliefs” (p. 
76). Various colonial groups maneu- 
vered for ‘imperial favors among the 
English parties, who would help the 
colonists in local affairs. In the process, 
the American groups tended to identify 
with either the Whigs or Tories in 
England. 

This relationship broke up in the 
fourth period, from the 1730s to the 
Revolution. Bolingbroke and Pulteney, 
who, led the opposition to Walpole in 
the 1720s, partially cooperated with 
opposition groups in the colonies. But 
when the Bolingbroke group thought 
to humble Walpole by working with 
lesser London merchants, it lost colo- 
nial rapport. The merchants, hostile to 
their colonial counterparts, made trans- 
atlantic cooperation impossible. ; 

From the 1730s on, the English op- 
position used colonial issues purely for 
domestic political gain. The colonists in 
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reaction went their own way. Despite 
Chatham’s and Rockingham’s seem- 
ingly “pro-American” stance in the 
heated 1760s, their tactics “elicited a 
cynical sneer from some colonial politi- 
cians, and profound doubts about the 
British party system from others.” Un- 
fortunately, “the informal partisan as- 


' sociations so essential to empire were 


dead” (p. 181). 

The above summary, because of 
space limitations, barely sketches the 
book’s thesis, and omits many of the 
author's thoughtful and provocative 
suggestions. Specialists will undoubt- 
edly find faults in such a general work, 
but they should remember that the 
author intended only to advance pos- 
sibilities. She has advanced many in a 
bold endeavor to forge into a cohesive 
whole the complex and seemingly in- 
cohesive pattern of Anglo-American 
politics during the colonial period. 


FRANKLIN B. WICKWIRE 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


ERNEST N. PAOLINO. The Foundations 
of the American Empire: William 
Henry Seward and U.S. Foreign 
Policy. Pp. xii, 235. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1973. $9.75. 


KENNETH J. HAGAN. American Gun- 
boat Diplomacy and the Old Navy, 
1877-1889. Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1973. $11.50. 


The first of these books is an attrac- 
tively written account of Seward’s 
views on certain aspects of foreign 
policy, as articulated from the 1850s 
and pressed forward during his term as 
Secretary of State. Setting his narrative 
in a modish procrustean framework 
which emphasizes the concept of 
“empire” as “global commercial he- 
gemony, Paolino suggests in his title 
and argues in his conclusion that 
Seward laid the egg McKinley hatched. 
But between hypothesis and conclu- 
sion, research triumphs and the facts 
obtrude: as successive chapters deal 
with the international telegraph, 
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rationalization of the international 
monetary system, and the problems of 
Alaska, the Caribbean and Panama, and 
the Far East, the Secretary's policy is 
shown to center on the expansion and 
protection of trade, a reasonably decent 
respect for the autonomy of distant 
countries, and equal opportunity for all 
(pp. 162, 179, 194). Such aims, founded 
on a faith in commerce as the great 
agent of advancing civilization, would 
seem to have small connection with a 
_ war to free Cuba or with Philippine 
annexation. Nor, indeed, were they 
original with Seward, dating back as 
‘they did through his mentor: J. Q. 
Adams to the early years of the repub- 
lic. 

In the decades after Appomattox, the 


Navy, sharing this national faith, re- 


turned to its traditional function as a 
“police of the sea” (Paolino, p. 194n), 
and devoted itself to the expansion of 
commerce and the protection of citi- 
zens and property in the “semi- 
civilized” areas of the world. Within 
certain self-imposed limits of time and 
place, these activities— perhaps better 
described as “showing the flag” than as 
“gunboat diplomacy”—are well de- 
scribed by Kenneth Hagan. The at- 
titudes of the officer corps are consid- 
ered; the world cruise of Robert 
Shufeldt, probably the.central figure of 
the period, is discussed in detail, as are 
operations in China and Latin America. 
The “coal-pile” problems posed by the 
coming of steam are, for once, intelli- 
gently handled. The coming of a new 
age is foreshadowed in the isthmian 
canal question, European technological 
advance, and the Panama intervention 
of 1885. To some, the omission of the 
Samoan imbroglio, the Korean opening, 
the activities of the European Squad- 
ron, and the problem of the protection 
of missionaries, may make the. study 
appear a Hamlet without the Prince; at 
the least, Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
- stern seem to have sunk without trace. 
But the research is solid and has tumed 
up much useful information; and one 
may hope the author will go on to 
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investigate what went before and after 
the period he has dealt with here. 
JAMES A. FIELD, JR. 
Department of History 
Swarthmore College 
Pennsylvania 


PAUL T. RINGENBACH. Tramps and 
Reformers, 1873-1916: The Discov- 
ery of Unemployment in New York. 
Contributions in American History, 
number 27. Pp. xi, 224. Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1973. 
$10.50. 


Joun D. BUENKER. Urban Liberalism 
and Progressive Reform. Pp. vii, 299. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1973. $8.95. 


Given the enormous quantity of pub- 
lished material on the nature and 
source of reform in the early twentieth 
century, it is not unfair, I think, to 
judge new books about this period in 
terms of how effectively they extend 
our horizons. On this basis, the two 


` books under consideration rate mixed 


reviews. While both are absolutely 
competent within their own parame- 
ters, neither raises the exciting issues 
that breathe life into the study of social 
change. 

Paul Ringenbach’s Tramps and 
Reformers is a literate and well- 
researched account of how New York 
City’s organized charities slowly al- 
tered their perceptions of the tramp. 
Convinced that jobs were readily avail- 
able to those who were willing to work, 


‘charities groups villified and rejected 


tramps in the 1870s and eighties. The 
tramp was a scourge whose weak will 
and immoral self-indulgence conjured 
up visions of lawlessness and threats to 
established order. To be out of work 
was a crime for which the penalty was 
jail and a warm place to sleep at best, or 
whipping and a quick removal to the 
next town. Charity, in the form of food 
or money, would only encourage more 
tramps and was to be stringently 
avoided. As Ringenbach says, “the idea 
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‘that men could not find work was 
absurd.” But repeated economic depres- 
sions finally forced charities societies 
to recognize that unemployment was a 
social problem of which the tramp was 
only the most visible victim. After the 
depression of 1893, reformers began to 
seek ways of averting unemployment 
and the tramp became a less threaten- 
ing figure. ; 

Ringenbach presents a rich panorama 
of evidence, together with some beauti- 
ful illustrations from contemporary 
periodicals, and the book rewards care- 
ful reading. Awareness of the relation- 
ship between unemployment and the 
disintegration of the American dream 
filters through the material. Changing 
social consciousness emerges not only 
in the ways tramps were’ treated by 
judges and police as opposed to or- 
ganized charities and housewives, but 
also in alterations in the meaning of the 
word itself. Yet the book remains, 
finally, an assessment of the ideas of a 
small group of people about a much 
larger group. No attempt is made’ to 
deal with the sociology of the tramp; 
with the exception of a brief excursion 
into lifestyles, Ringenbach, like the 
reformers, fails to distinguish job hun- 
ters from those who chose to tramp; we 
learn little of how tramps themselves 
changed over the years, or how they 
responded to changing public attitudes. 
One irrespressible question remains— 
were there any female tramps? 


Like Ringenbach, John Buenker ex- 
plores only formal relationships. In his 
ambitious Urban Liberalism and Pro- 
gressive Reform, Buenker sets out to 
demonstrate that in seven crucial states, 
urban political machines—made up 
largely of what he calls “urban new 
stock” immigrants—supported liberal 
reform legislation. Each of four chap- 
ters on welfare legislation, economic 
regulation, political reform and culture 
follows the same pattern. Buenker be- 
gins with a brief discussion of the 
significance of the issues for the period; 
moves to an equally brief statement of 
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how machine politics would benefit by 
reform; and spends the bulk of the 
chapter describing specific laws, as 
they emerged in the state by state 
legislative turmoil, A final chapter at- 
tempts to justify his relatively favorable 
interpretation of the boss and the 
machine. Buenker concludes that 
“urban new stock lower class support 
for reform... was nationwide in 
scope. 

I have difficulty with this conclusion 
for a variety of reasons. In the first 
place, the connection between immi- 
grants and the machines remains as 
cloudy as it ever was. To argue that 
machine politicians supported reform 
legislation because they thought it 
would attract immigrant votes, as 
Buenker does, is not to prove that 
immigrants favored reform legislation. 
The link is especially tenuous here 
because Buenker deals largely with 
Irish politicians and people, to a lesser 
extent with Germans, rarely mentions 
the Italians or the Jews, and never talks 
about the Poles. He does not discuss 
the lines of communication between 
immigrants and bosses nor does he look 
at the tensions that emerged from the 
conflict between the immigrants’ need 
for social change and the machine’s 
desire to maintain its power. 

Secondly, Buenker’s failure to define 
reform adequately leads him to treat all 
Progressive period legislation as 
though it were of equal value to both 
machine and immigrant. Perhaps be- 
cause Buenker tried to do too much, 


this book degenerates into little more 


than a chronicle of laws and bills that 
were or were not supported by machine 
politicians from a variety of states. The 
subtlety of political battles disappears; 
the influence of other pressure groups 
is not to be found; and the machine 
politician emerges as a fighter for legis- 
lation whose compromises and effects 
remain obscure. l 

Finally, Buenker’s organization is 
faulty. Because the book is structured 
around categories of legislation and not 
around the politicians themselves, no 
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coherent picture of any one machine 
and its attitudes towards a spectrum of 
legislation emerges. Names and dates 
tumble out of the pages in confusing 
disorder. Can anyone remember if 
Boston’s Lomasney supported minimum 
wage legislation from the beginning 
‘of Chapter two to the end of Chapter 
five when we are told that he was 
instrumental in killing state aid to 
parochial schools? And what does the 
machine’s antagonism to Yankee super- 
vision of parochial schools have to do 
with its support for a torrent of state- 
supervised social welfare legislation? 

The major problem here, as with 
*Ringenbach’s Tramps and Reformers, 
is that definitions of reform and reform- 
ers rest on conceptions of desirable 
goals. Since neither author deals criti- 
cally with the goals of his protagonists, 
the machine remains a proponent of 
whatever legislation will keep it in 
power, and the charities society an 
antagonist of all laws that encourage 
vagrancy. Ringenbach and Buenker 
have contributed useful ammunition to 
the battle over the origins of Progres- 
sive period legislation, but the smoke- 
screen surrounding definitions of re- 
forms remains intact. 

ALICE KESSLER HARRIS 

Hofstra University 

Hempstead 

New York 


BERNARD SCHWARTZ. From Confeder- 
ation to Nation: The American Con- 
stitution, 1835-1877. Pp. xi, 243. 
Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1973. $10.00. 


Bernard Schwartz is a distinguished 
professor of law and author of an ac- 
claimed five-volume commentary on 
the United States Constitution, among 
other works. Here he has brought his 
learning to bear in an apparent attempt 
at synthesizing constitutional develop- 
ment from the ascension of Chief Jus- 
tice Roger B. Taney through Recon- 
struction. Schwartz's thesis is conveyed 
by his title and stated plainly in the 
Preface (x-xi): Before 1835 “the primary 
constitutional concern had been to 
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draw the line between the authority of 
the nation and the power remaining to 
the states. ... The Constitution 
which emerged from the Civil War and 
Reconstruction established a federal 
predominance which dwarfed even the 
doctrine of national supremacy de- 
veloped by Marshall. The United States 
was now emphatically a nation, and not 
a mere confederation of states.” 

Schwartz’s format is traditionally in- 
stitutional in that he considers sys- 
tematically each of the three branches 
of the federal government, then ex- 
amines relations between them. The 
theme of national growth is most con- 
vincingly presented in the earlier parts 
of the book, where Schwartz treats the 
Taney Court. Schwartz has a high esti- 
mate of Taney and claims that the old 
Jacksonian has been generally misun- 
derstood when presented as negative 
and pro states’ rights. Taney’s introduc- 
tion of judicial restraint enhanced the 
Court’s power, ultimately; and his 
“Court’s articulation of the police 
power concept was a necessary com- 
plement to the expansion of govern- 
mental power that was an outstanding 
feature of the Jacksonian period” (p. 
16). Schwartz regards the Dred Scott 
decision as an aberration in which the 
paralysis of the other two branches of 
government over the territorial ques- 
tion tempted Taney and his colleagues 
unwisely to abandon their characteris- 
tic judicial restraint. Within his 
nationalizing theme, too, Schwartz 
quibbles with ‘Professor Stanley 
Kutler’s portrait of a “judicial nadir” 
during Reconstruction. Ex parte 
McCardle “stands virtually alone” ‘as a 
significant case in which the Court 
backed off from Congressional intimi- 
dation (p. 185). 

Unfortunately, Schwartz’s theme is 
not sustained. Toward the conclusion, 
in fact, his conventional emphasis upon 
the postwar decline of the Court and 
Presidency seems to contradict the 
theme. In this sense the book does not 
succeed as a synthesis. Specialists will 
find little new, although students and 
the “general educated public” should 
find it a handy survey. The research is 
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curious: Schwartz cites his cases at law, 
familiar histories and biographies, and 
a number of interesting fugitive letters 
he found while browsing at New. York 
autograph dealers; but he cites no arti- 
cle literature at all. The writing is gener- 
ally clear and forthright. Schwartz 
blunders in noting that Preston Brooks 
beat Charles Sumner “within an inch of 
his life” (p. 81), but otherwise the book 
seems clean and factual. 
‘JACK TEMPLE KIRBY 

Miami University 
. Oxford 

Ohio 


HAROLD C. SYRETT, ed. The Papers of 
Alexander Hamilton: January-July 
1795; July-December 1795. Vols. xviii 
and xix. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. No price. 


The two latest volumes in Harold 
Syrett’s magnificently thorough edition 
are confined to the single year 1795. At 
the end of January, Hamilton carried 
out his previously announced intention 
of resigning as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. After winding up his affairs he left 
Philadelphia and acquired a house and 
office in New York City, so as to resume 
his law practice. 

As with every year in Alexander 
Hamilton’s whirlwind life, this was `a 


busy one in which he ran through quill- 


pens, ink and paper at a prodigious 
rate. In his final weeks at the Treasury 
we find him dealing with a score of 
correspondents on matters of detail, 
and also compiling a long essay, 
theoretical and practical, on the “Public 
Credit.” The editors point out that 
Hamilton’s valedictory report has been 
neglected by historians. This is a pity, 
since he devoted a good deal of thought 
to proposals for paying off the national 
debt out of current sources of revenue. 
He has, so to speak, not been. given 
credit, by his associates or by posterity, 
for a cogent and reasonable series of 
recommendations for American 
financial policy that have little connec- 
tion with Ultra-Federalism. 

' Back in New York, he seems to have 
had almost no time for purely profes- 
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sional activities. He wrote a long de- 
fense of his old funding system. He was 
frequently consulted by George 
Washington and by his successor Oliver 
Wolcott. The President sought his ad- 
vice on such problems as whom to 
appoint as Secretary of State—to re- 
place the disgraced Edmund 
Randolph—-and what to do about 
Lafayette’s son, who had turned up in 
America with a tutor. The embarrass- 


ment for Washington was that his friend 


Pére Lafayette, out of favor with the 
French revolutionary government, was 
in jail. Perhaps Hamilton told the Pres- 
ident what he wished to hear. Certainly 
Washington depended on him. Hamil- 
ton,-for example, rushed into action like 
a one-man vigilante team to refute a 
newspaper accusation that the Presi- 
dent had been drawing more salary 
than he was entitled to. He challenged 
a Republican enemy, John Nicholson, 
to a duel, and put his personal affairs in 
order—nine years too early, as it hap- 
pened: the duel was averted. 

Above’ all, Hamilton threw himself 
into the controversy surrounding the 
commercial treaty which John Jay had 
concluded with Great Britain. In re- 
sponse to a worried plea from Washing- 
ton he sent an exhaustive clause-by- 
clause analysis of the Jay Treaty. He 
followed up with a set of no less than 
twenty-eight essays, signed “Camil- 
lus,” supporting the Treaty against its 
main opponents. i 

These forays make up the bulk of 
both volumes. They show Hamilton’s 
splendid talent for legal tussling. He 
shared the President’s view that while 
the Jay Treaty was not exactly a 
triumph for American diplomacy, fail- 
ure to approve it would be disastrous. 
So with a parade of erudition and of 
courtroom techniques he presented the 
anti-Jay group as ignoramuses, fools 
and rascals. There is, however, no indi- 
cation that Hamilton was merely plead- 
ing a case on behalf of an administra- 
tion he had recently left. Here we see 
him as a sincere Federalist. In common 
with Washington, it is’ clear that he 
genuinely believed in the policies the 
government had pursued since 1789: 
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commercial stability, growth in trade 


and industry, adequate taxation, a de- 


sire to settle on moderate terms with 
the mother country, an assumption that 


the French were more unreliable than. 


the British, and a passionate conviction 
that the Jeffersonian Republicans were 
dangerous men. For Hamilton, as for 
many of his contemporaries, these were 
alarming times. He and they smelled 
conspiracy, sedition, even treason in the 
air, But being a person of naturally 
combative temperament, Hamilton 
conveys to us,a sense of his delight in 
verbal warfare. Consummately self- 
assured, he knew who were the heroes 
and the villains. He had already 
identified Senator Aaron Burr as a man 
to watch—and mistrust. 
MARCUS CUNLIFFE 
University of Sussex 
England 


ToM E. TERRILL. The Tariff, Politics, 
and American Foreign Policy: 
1874—1901. Pp. ix, 306. Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1973. 
$12.00. 


This book focuses on the struggles 
over the tariff in the Gilded Age, 
1874-1901, when old issues were no 
longer effective, and when the two 
political parties competed on almost 
equal terms for public support. . 

During the 1800s both parties, seek- 
ing to widen their coalition, decided 
that an expansion of foreign trade was 
vital to the national economy. How was 
the expansion to be accomplished? 
Perhaps the -tariff would provide an 
answer. The struggle continued until 
the elections of 1894 and 1896 indi- 
cated that the deadlock had been 
broken, the Republicans had emerged 
as the dominant party, and protec- 
tionism had become the national pol- 
icy. 

These are the problems with which 
Professor Terrill wrestles, relying prin- 
cipally on government documents and 
contenmiporary newspapers, in another 
volume of the series Contributions in 
American History. Since he does not 
attempt to analyze the economic effects 
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of the tariff but, rather, the effect which 
the political leaders thought the tariff 
would have, he devotes most of his 
200-plus pages to the arguments pre- 
sented by James G. Blaine, David 
Wells, Samuel Randall, Frederick Fre- 
linghuysen and others as they sought to- 
find an acceptable policy. 

The threads of the tariff tapestry were 
many and varied—the general issue 
and the specific problems; the free list; 
the size of duties; barter; agricultural 
versus industrial products; reciprocal 
trade agreements; the North versus the 
South; the East versus the Mid-west; 
tactics; problems of trade expansion: 
individual positions; inter- and intra- 
party debates; and so on. Those who 
are interested in this period will find 
this book very useful. 

A larger audience will be aware, 
though Terrill does not make this point, 
that these problems also have recent 
significance. Reciprocal trade agree- 
ments were debated again in the 1930s 
and the 1970s; the balance of trade is a 
current problem; the issue of the 
Panama Canal is still with us; a Latin 
American customs union is as much of a 
problem as it was in 1889; and most- 
favored-nation treatment plagues 
Richard Nixon as it did Grover Cleve- 
land and Benjamin Harrison. 

Although “American foreign policy” 
is given a full third of the book title, it 
plays a less important role in the dis- 
cussion. It is always in the back- 
ground—tariffs do imply foreign trade 
— but’ it is not emphasized as are 
the domestic problems of the tariff. One 
chapter is devoted to the first Pan- 
American Conference. Hawaii, the Isth- 
miam Canal, Cuba, and the American 
merchant marine and navy are re- 
peatedly mentioned but not stressed. 
Likewise, the Gilded Age was the era 
when American nationalism was be- 
ginning to stir, yet little is said about 
this as a period of nationalistic adoles- 
cence. ! 

There are a few minor errors: “Co- 
lombia”’ is ‘mis-spelled on page ninety- 
one and “Wanamaker” on page 137; 
there is an unnecessary “sic” on page 
twenty-nine. 
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Far outweighing these are seventy- 
four pages of bibliographical notes, a 
great help to anyone who wishes to 
follow the path made by Professor 
Terrill. 

DONALD G. BISHOP 

Department of Political Science 

Slippery Rock State College 

Pennsylvania 


ELEMIRE ZOLLA. The Writer and the 
Shaman: A Morphology of the 
American Indian. Pp. viii, 312. New 


York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1973, $12.50. 


ROBERT M UTLEY. Frontier Regulars: 
The United States Army and the 
Indian, 1866-1891. Pp. xv, 462. New 
York: Macmillan, 1973. $12.95. 


When early European migrants made 
théir way to the New World, they 
brought with them not only their fam- 
ilies, worldly possessions, and frustra- 
tions and aspirations, but also their heri- 
tages forged through centuries of evolu- 
tion. Even though Scotsmen, French- 
men, and others brought to. America 
cultures whose differences were magni- 
fied back home, they approached the 
native American inhabitants of the conti- 
nent with the shared belief that Euro- 
peans ‘were superior beings and native 
Americans were uncivilized and savage 
remnants of an age long since past. It is 
this European mentality, and its tena- 
cious grasp on generations of American 
writers unable to approach Native 
Americans as equals under God, that is 
the subject of this unusual and provoca- 
tive book by Elémire Zolla of the 
University of Genoa. 
` Here, indeed, is a volume that should 
be of interest to a wide audience of 
American scholars. 
analysis of a few great writers and their 
impact on the nation’s view of red 
Americans. Rather, the volume is an 
encyclopedic analysis of major and 
minor European and American writers 
who, for four centuries, played a role in 
defining, analyzing, and interpreting 
Indians on the American scene. The 
- Writer and the Shaman is the result of 


It is no narrow. 
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a lifetime of interest and scholarship; it 
is overwhelming in its dimensions. For 
the first time, this volume brings to- 
gether a synthesis of the ideas that 
made possible a program of genocide 
that lasted for centuries. Particularly 


impressive are two chapters—one 


analyzing the Puritan mentality, espe- 
cially the little-studied missionaries 
John Eliot and David Brainerd, and the 
other chronicling the evolution of the 
publication of Indian literature in the 
United States. The volume allows the 
reader to rediscover Jonathan Edwards’ 
belief that the devil brought Indians to 
America to create a demonic empire 
safe from all Christian influences and 
William Robertson’s belief that Indians 
suffered from undeveloped intellects 
and a crudeness unknown to Christian 
society. Dozens of other writers pass in 
review as Zolla brilliantly weaves their 
considered judgements into a fabric of 
massive misunderstanding. 

Without a doubt, The Writer and the 
Shaman is an important publication 
and will be read, enjoyed, and contem- 
plated by an ever-growing public in- 
terested in -insuring that the Indian’s 
future is not a duplication of the past. 
However, because the volume is ency- 
clopedic in dimension, it is not easy 
reading and will not be a best seller; it 
is a reference work that will be. used 
again and again by scholars who will be 
constantly indebted to a great Euro- ` 
pean scholar, Elémire Zolla, and a 


competent translator, Raymond 
Rosenthal. 


Frontier Regulars is the ninth vol- 
ume in the series The Wars of the 
United States. In many ways, it is the 
best volume to appear thus far in the 
series. If anyone heretofore doubted 
the contention that Robert Utley is a 
first-rate historian, all doubts should be 
dispelled by reading this masterpiece. 
No war in American history presents a 
historian with more organizational 
problems than do the one thousand or 
more campaigns fought all over the 
West between various tribal groups and 
innumerable Army commanders lead- 
ing blue-clad cavalrymen and foot sol- 
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diers. A veritable myriad of battles and 
guerilla actions fought on terrain as 
dissimilar as the combatants them- 
selves faces the historian brave enough 
to attempt telescoping the whole story 
in one volume. Yet, Utley not only 
covers the story completely, but also he 
does so in a style that is both under- 
standable and scintillating. Even more 
impressive is the authors ability to 
organize the full story without the 
military historian’s proclivity for repeti- 
tion and without giving undue weight 
to any one theatre of operation. Here is 
a full story of an incredible moment in 
military history presented by a master- 
craftsman. 

Throughout the volume, the author 
never tries to hide the fact that the real 
hero is the U. S. Army~—and it is 
refreshing to read a book that does not 
blame the Army for all the woes plagu- 
ing America. He correctly asserts, that 
politicians and their constitutents are 
the real policy-makers, not the military. 
However, when a scapegoat is needed 
to explain corruption, excess, or 
inefficiency, the military is usually the 
handiest villain on which to vent un- 
derstandable frustrations. The Army 
had a job to do in the West—a job 
neither sought nor enjoyed—and it 
undertook the shameful charge of kill- 
ing or subjugating unwilling tribesmen 
the best way it knew how. And Utley is 
quick to point out that Indains were 
worthy military opponents by stating 
that “man for man, the Indian warrior 
far surpassed his blue-clad adversary in 
virtually every test of military 
proficiency” (p. 6). It is apparent, 
though, that the author often stretches 


fact a bit in defense of the Army,” 


especially when discussing charges that 
soldiers desired total Indian annihila- 
tion. “. .. it seems clear that most 
officers tried hard to spare women and 
children” (p. 51), he wrote; “testimony 
showed conclusively that the troops, 
with several exceptions, had made 
every effort to avoid harming noncom- 
batants” at Wounded Knee (p. 407). 
However, it is also clear, in an abun- 
dance of published testimony, that the 
charge of genocide levied against many 
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‘soldiers has not been levied without 


substantial corroboration. , 
Despite a minimum amount of over- 
statement and a neglect of available 
primary source materials, Frontier 
Regulars is an excellent book that de- 
serves to be read and comtemplated by 
all who are interested in the history of 
America’s first citizens. Indians appear 
intelligent, resourceful, and brave as 
they engaged a powerful nation bent on 
concluding four hundred years of re- | 
lentless military pressure. After all is 
said and done, if I can paraphrase one 
of Utley’s ideas, Indians lost the war 
because the whites won it and not 
because they failed to offer a heroic 
defense of their homeland and heritage. 
ARTHUR H. DEROSIER, JR. 
East Tennessee State University 
Johnson City 


Wooprow WILSON. The Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson, 1905-1907. Edited 
by Arthur A. Link. Vol. 16. Pp. viii, 598. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1973. $20.00. 


Here is another volume in an impor- 
tant series featuring a prototypical 
figure in twentieth century American 
leadership. Wilson was not alone 
among academics who thought them- 
selves fit to lead a raucous and competi- 
tive democracy. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler would also have been glad to rule 
over it in what he imagined to be its 
best interests. But Wilson, son of a 
defeated Confederacy, saw with amaz- 
ing clarity the challenge facing a 
would-be elite. It would have to think 
nationally. It would have to woo and 
charm the masses. And it would have to 
hammer out principles able to bring 
together a core of efficient, decisive 
administrators. In 1905 and 1906 Wil- 
son was mainly absorbed in trying, to 
forge an academic instrument at Prince- 
ton for the production of such leaders. 

Wilson’s coming glory is here mainly 
foreshadowed by the famous speech by 
George Harvey of Harper’s Weekly, 
February 3, 1906, before the Lotos 
Club, proposing Wilson as a Demo- 
cratic candidate for President. Neither 
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conservative principles. Harvey was 
ironic respecting “the general reforma- 
tion of the human race now going on by 
executive decree,’ meaning Theodore 
Roosevelt's. But, Harvey urged, there 
would soon have to be a “breathing 
spell,” one which would require a 
leader combining “the activities of the 
present with the sober influences of the 
past” (p. 300). He offered Wilson. 

The Princeton president was cautious 
but interested. He asked Harvey for the 
names of persons supporting him. Har- 
vey cited Henry Watterson of the 
-Louisville Courier-Journal, Thomas F. 
Ryan, the financier, and Adolph. S. 
Ochs, of the New York Times. Harvey 
worked with James Smith, Jr., New 
Jersey political boss, to groom Wilson 
for the United States Senate as one who 
could help slow down reform momen- 
tum. Wilson finally, working closely 
with Harvey, concluded to bow out 
temporarily in order not to upset deli- 
cate alliances affecting the future. 

How, then, does this acknowledged 
conservative, antipathetic to William 
Jennings Bryan, at one with southern- 
ers committed to the supremacy of the 
white race (p. 288), opposed to 
socialism, and dedicated to “old 
fashioned morals” and religion emerge 
as a Progressive? For one thing, it is 
today fashionable to derogate Progres- 
Sives as conservative or reactionary, as 
in the well regarded “Kolko thesis.” 
But, secondly, there is no necessary 
contradiction between conservatism 
and reform. Wilson, by fighting success- 
fully for a tutorial system at Princeton, 
in opposition to lecture-and-booklist 
routines, played a progressive role. His 
fight to abolish upper-class eating clubs 
and to group undergraduates more fra- 
ternally through colleges also broke 
democratic ground and stirred resent- 
ment among influential alumni. 

Also important was Wilson’s remark- 
able awareness of the public as being 
both conservative and progressive. He 
follows a talk by New Jersey reformer 
‘Everett Colby by pointing out that 
“private welfare is somewhat involved 
in public welfare,” and that Tammany 
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'favõrsto constituents are not to be 


Harvey nor Wilson made secrets of his 


discounted (pp. 215-217). Wilson ap- 
proves the insurance investigations of 
the time as a sign of “social virility,” 
though the investigations struck at elite 
figures in finance. His resentment of 
Republican “paternalism” did not pre- 
vent him from hosting President 
Roosevelt at an Army-Navy game 
played: at Princėton. And though Wil- 
son solicited “gentlemen” for 
Princeton’s faculty, and advocated im- 
peccable standards of deportment, he 
also approved “newspaper English” as 
“generally terse and clear and right to 
the point” (p. 115). Wilson learned, and 
learned from voters who later helped 
him forge his “New Freedom” pro- 
gram. 
LOUIS FILLER 

Antioch College 

Yellow Springs 

Ohio 


RAYMOND E. WOLFINGER. The Politics 
of Progress.. Pp. vii, 416. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. 
$10.95. 


As a research assistant for Robert A. 
Dahl at Yale University, Raymond E, 
Wolfinger was a participant-observer in 
New Haven city hall for a year in 
1957-58. Combining this research èx- 
perience with information drawn from 
forty-nine unstructured interviews with 
major political figures in New Haven 
(conducted by Dahl and Nelson W. 
Polsby during the same time period), 
two sample surveys of registered New 
Haven voters (directed by William H. 
Flanigan), and city voting data, 
Wolfinger has written a case study of 
local politics that takes its place among 
the best of this genre. 

The urban specialist will find espe- 
cially valuable Wolfinger’s specific 
focus on urban renewal, as well as his 
general review of machine politics in 
America. The study, however, is bound 
to enjoy a much wider audience, since 
Wolfinger is concerned with several 
broad topics of interest to political 
scientists, including ethnic politics, 
leadership, and the pluralist-elitist 
dichotomy. 
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Although Wolfinger provides evi- 
dence relevant to the pluralist-elitist 
controversy, he finds the debate “lim- 

ited and dull.” Neither theory is very 
~ useful to him in:his analysis of urban 
renewal.in New Haven; for both reject 
the importance of individual politi- 
cians. To pluralist Arthur F. Bentley, 
the government is just a “registration 
clerk”; to the elitists, politicians are but 
toadies of the social-economic estab- 
lishment. In contrast, Wolfinger ex- 
plains urban renewal as “a function of 
. individual ambition, not of interest 
group pressure.” . 

Wolfinger’s story, then, becomes the 
story of the driving ambition of one 
man: Richard C. Lee, former public 
.relations officer at Yale and mayor of 
New Haven from 1953 to 1969. Accord- 
ing to Wolfinger, Lee was guided more 
by the anticipated reactions of the New 
Haven electorate than by private 
‘groups. In one episode, for instance, 
Yale lost a land decision because of 
Lee’s desire “to avoid appearing soft on 
Yale in the eyes of the electorate.” The 
successes of New Haven urban renewal 
rested in large part, Wolfinger believes, 
. on Lee’s talent for publicity and on his 
popularity. 

Wolfinger notes that few mayors are 
apt to match Lee’s ambition, skill, and 
lengthy tenure—sixteen years com- 
pared to most mayors who are lucky to 
stay in office as long as four years. 
Thus he recommends turning to 
“less heroic” models of urban leader- 
ship—namely, professional municipal 
officials whose incentive structure em- 
phasizes “not jealous defence of routine 
but rather a venturesome ambition” and 
a cosmopolitan outlook. 

Since Wolfinger stresses the indi- 
- vidual in this study, he might have 
made greater use of the recent litera- 
ture on personality and politics. Yet this 
does not detract greatly from his careful 
examination of New Haven politics and 
the key linkage between the mayor and 
his electorate. Those accustomed to the 
excellence of Wolfinger’s legislative re- 
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search will not be disappointed by his . 
book on local polities. ' 
; Locu K. JOHNSON 

Department of Government 

Ohio University 

Athens 
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ERNEST BECKER. The Denial of Death. 
Pp. ix, 314. New York: The Free 
Press, 1973. $7.95. 


Someone has recently commented 
that “If we know nothing of the far side 
of death, we know all too little of the 
near side.” Ernest Beckers book pre- 
sents us with a moving evocation of the 
near side of death. The author contends 
that fear of death is endemic in man 
and places its origin in early childhood 
when “terror” results from looking 
death full in the face. In a book which 
the author describes as “a bid for the 
peace of my scholarly soul, an offering 
for intellectual absolution; ... my 
first mature work,” a serious effort is 
made to synthesize Freud, Kierkegaard, 
Norman O. Brown, and Otto Rank. 
When the race is over, Kierkegaard and 
Rank are in the vanguard with Freud 
and Brown bringing up the rear. Freud 
comes off poorly for what Becker de- 


scribes as his “basic mistakes,” while 


Brown is faulted for “fallacies so obvi- 
ous that one is shocked... .” Kier- 
kegaard and Rank emerge as true 
psychoanalysts, and thus it is not sur- 
prising in this philosophic.scheme of 
things that psychoanalysis as a 
therapeutic system similarly gets short 
shrift. Contending that “neurosis is 
norma!” and that “even psychotic fail- 
ure represents only a little additional 
presentation in the routine stumbling 
along life’s way,’ Becker joins the 
therapeutic nihilists in supporting Rank 
who contended: “Psychology as self- 
knowledge is self-deception.” 

Becker has rewritten Freudian 
psychoanalysis and replaced sexuality 
with fear of death as the motivating 
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force in human behavior. Whether this 
change destroys the corpus of 
. psychoanalysis or simply modifies it a 
bit is a decision which each reader 
must make for himself. It is unfortunate 
that Becker's, psychoanalytic mentor is 
Paul Roazen, whose, detective story, 
Brother Animal: The Story of Freud. 
and Tausk, evoked my antipathy in this 
journal (November, 1972). If one adds 


to this -the fact that Becker ends up. 


synthesizing psychoanalysis and relig- 
ion, the reviewer becomes even more 
uncomfortable. 

It is hard to discover what is left of 
psychoanalysis when a new and pre- 
sumably “corrected” vision of man’s 
nature is presented, and when its 
therapeutic superstructure is held sus- 
pect. Perhaps it is fairer to say that 
Becker has offered a new personality 
theory which borrows some of its un- 
derpinnings from classical psychoanaly- 
sis while really opting for something 
very different in ideology in the final 
meld. 

Still, when all is said and done, 
Becker has written an interesting and 
scholarly book. I don’t agree with much 
of what he has written, but I found the 
book provocative and continuously 
stimulating. Becker's book undoubtedly 
will make for many arguments and, 
anyway, that is ‘what the intellectual 
world is all about. 

MORTON LEVITT 

Department of Psychiatry 

School of Medicine 

University of California 

Davis 


BARRY BLUESTONE, WILLIAM M. 
MURPHY and Mary STEVENSON, 
Low Wages and the Working Poor. 
Pp. 215. Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Insti- 

_tute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, The University of Michigan— 
Wayne State University, 1973. $4.95. 


DENNIS P. SOBIN. The Working Poor. 
Pp. 194. Port Washington, N.Y.: Ken- 
nikat Press, 1974. $8.50. 
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These two recent books hopefully 
herald the redirection of attention away 
from the culture of poverty of the 1960s 
toward critical problems in the distribu- 
tion of wages and working conditions. 
Bluestone, Murphy, and Stevenson 
provide the reader with a macro-level 
analysis of low wages based upon the 
Survey of Economic Opportunity (SEO) 
national sample of 1967. Sobin, on the 
other hand, aims to provide a more 
micro-level analysis, including 108 in- 
depth interviews with members of 
working poor. The first study is heavy 
on data analysis with an abundance of 
tables, charts, and graphs. The latter 
study includes very few tables and the 
author is more interested in under- 
standing the meaning of work among 
his low-skilled black respondents. 

Bluestone, Murphy, and Stevenson 
provide the reader with a model of the 
determination of wages developed’ 
within the framework of the dual 
economy. Low-wage workers are de- 
fined as those workers working at or 
below $2.25 per hour who worked at 
least thirty hours in the survey week 
and at least forty weeks: in the preced- 
ing year. Thus, they are distinguished 
from the working poor—a group defined 
by a family income below the poverty 
line. 

Recognizing the obvious impact of 
racism and sexism on the wage struc- 
ture, the authors carry out their analysis 
separately for each race-sex group. 
They find, not surprisingly, that seventy- 
seven percent of black female full-time, 
full-year workers- are low-wage; 51.3 
percent of black male full-time full-year 
workers are low-wage; 58.8 percent of 
white female workers are low-wage; 
while only 21.2 percent of white male 
workers are low-wage. Extensive analy- 
sis is done on the effects of educa- 
tion, occupation, industry, residence in 
large SMSAs, migration, and health 
limitations. Education had a positive 
effect on wages but only within each 
age-sex group. With schooling held 
constant, industry was an important 
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factor in the determination of wage 
differentials and supported the authors’ 
thesis of dualism in the industrial struc- 
ture. Their conclusion focuses upon 
the necessity of restructuring the pe- 
ripheral sector where the industries 
are characterized by “small firm size, 
labor intensity, low profits, low produc- 
tivity, Intensive product market com- 
petition, lack of unionization and low 
wages” (p. 29). . 

In The Working Poor, Sobin fails to 
define his terms. Working poor, low- 
wage worker, unskilled worker, workers 
in dead-end jobs, are all used inter- 
changeably throughout and nowhere 
is a clear, concise definition devel- 
oped for these terms. In his all-black 
sample there are seventy-six workers 
in hospitals or manufacturing plants 
in three cities with about fifteen cases 
per plant. Thus, there can be no 
analysis of the situation at any one 
plant, and in spite of the two hour 
interviews, very little is revealed in the 
book of any in-depth meaning of work 
for these respondents. In fact, much of 
the argument of the book focuses upon 
the issues of race—the black heritage, 
discrimination against blacks, the black 
family, the black ghetto, and commun- 
ity protests — basically providing the 
reader with a rehash of the concerns of 
the 1960s. Furthermore, although 
sixty-one per cent of his sample are 
women, the discussion focuses primar- 
ily on the meaning of work and low 
wages for men. 

In his conclusion, Sobin argues for 
policies such as humanizing work, up- 
grading skills and jobs, new job titles, 
and higher wages for entry-level jobs. 
Most of this discussion, however, could 
just as well have been written about the 
automobile workers in Detroit where 
the average wages per hour were al- 
ready $2.90 in 1963 and the analysis of 
Bluestone et al reveals no low-wage 
workers in 1967. 

Both books conclude by locating the 
problem in the jobs themselves rather 
than in the individuals who hold them. 
Discrimination is also viewed as an 
important aspect of the problem, al- 
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though Sobin ignores the case of white 
women. Bluestone, Murphy and 
Stevenson present a much more sophis- 
ticated analysis of low-wage jobs lead- 
ing up to their conclusion that the 
solution is nôt simple but will require 
basic restructuring of the economy it- 
self. Sobin’s humanistic approach is 
needed but more rigorous analysis is. 
necessary; owner-managers of marginal 
textile firms in the South cannot be 
expected to upgrade jobs and increase 
entry-level wages if that means that they 
will be forced out of business. 
SALLY BOULD VAN TIL 

Department of Sociology 

University of Delaware 

. Newark 


ROBERT BROWN. Rules and Laws in 
Sociology. Pp. vii, 181. Chicago: Al- 
dine Publishing Company, 1973. 
$7.95. 


ANTHONY D. SMITH. The Concept of 
Social Change: A Critique of the 
Functionalist Theory of Social 
Change. Pp. vii, 198. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1973. $6.00. 
Paperbound. 


In Rules and Laws in Sociology, 
Brown attempts to clarify the confusion 
which he maintains has resulted from 
the failure of sociologists to distinguish 
between the search for social rules and 
regularities and the search for sociologi- 
cal laws. He attempts to clarify the com- 
plex relationship between a scientific in- 
terest in rule-oriented behavior of people 
and laws about behavior. He maintains 
that, because of the failure to distinguish 
between rules and laws, many sociolog- 
ical inquiries lead to a discovery of 
mere social practices rather than of 
social laws. The confusion results from 
the fact that many key sociological 
concepts—such as discrimination, mi- 
nority, prejudice, alienation, delin- 
quency and relative deprivation—are in 
fact policy-dependent or relational, not 
sociologically useful definitions. 

Sociologists must search for satisfac- 
tory operational specifications which 
will produce definitions which refer to 
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measureable properties of scientific in- 
terests. Brown argues that a large pro- 
portion of sociological problems are so 
ill-formed that they can never receive a 
useful solution. Of those which are well 
formed, many do not require an inde- 
pendent law-explanation, but simply 
one in terms of rule-following or ra- 
tional goal-seeking. 

Brown suggests that ill-formed ques- 
tions, pseudo statements, and untesta- 
ble theories are generated by 
sociologists by a common misuse of 
variable analysis—‘“‘the method, that is, 
of establishing and analyzing correla- 
tions of variables where the distribu- 
tion of variables is determined by a 
survey or questionnaires. The misuse 
arises both from lack of constraints,on 
what is to count as a variable, and from 
the attempt, in the absence of any 
directly relevant theoretical back- 
ground, to discover causally significant 
correlations.” Brown further maintains 
that “most of the high correlations we 
find will not be of scientific interest 
because they are not related to any 
reputable hypothesis or theory. We 
cannot discover sociological laws by 
mere correlation-hunting even though 
testable hypotheses seem to be in short 
supply.” 

The reason many of the procedures of 
sociologists insure the discovery of so- 
cial regularities rather than social laws 
is that much of the subject matter of 
sociology consists of the rule-oriented 
behavior of people. Sometimes, 
sociologists must also explain the pres- 
ence, origin, operations and success of 
social rules or conventions themselves, 
and this must be done with statements 
of law. 

General directives cannot be given to 
sociologists as to where and when they 
ought to look for social Jaws, but if 
sociologists have well-formulated prob- 
lems which require law-like explana- 
tions, the problems themselves should 
show where to seek the answers. 
Policy-dependent terms are only one 
kind of context-dependent terms. The 
use of context-dependent terms insures 
that sociologists will have severe prob- 
lems in making cross-cultural compari- 
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sons and in establishing law-like 
generalizations. 

Genuine laws, if formulated, will be 
derived from theory. A theory must 
refer to a set of nonobservable events 
and properties which can be used to 
explain observable data. Brown does 
not think that the search for such univ- 
ersal social laws is necessarily doomed 
to fail. It is not impossible for laws to 
be constructed. The fertile ground for 
sociologists lies between empty social 
generalizations on the one hand and 
patternless ethnography on the other. 

The sentence structure of Brown’s 
book is confusing and obséuring rather 
than simple and concise. The book is 
poorly edited and makes difficult read- 
ing. However, the basic argument pres- 
ents a major challenge to sociologists, 
and will probably become a classic 
critical statement in sociological theo 
construction. 


The Smith book represents an at- 
tempt to critique functional theory by 
demonstrating its inablity to deal ade- 
quately with social change. Smith pres- 
ents. a general brief summary of func- 
tional analysis and then equates it with 
what he calls neo-evolutionism. He 
maintains that the functionalists have 
revised social evolutionism,focusing on 
the tendency to embrace an` endoge- 
nous paradigm of change. That is, he 
maintains that the dominant tradition in 
western thought has been to see change 
as normal continous upward-spiralling, 
irreversible, immanent, and explaina- 
ble in any society in terms of internal 
processes. 

As an alternative, Smith poses an ex- 
ogenous paradigm wherein change is as- 
sociated not only with the process of 
diffusion as used by early anthropolo- 
gists, but also in a broader sense so that 
diffusion constitutes only one aspect of 
an exogenous model. The exogenous 
model recognizes influences upon the 
system of both social and physical en- 
vironment. Social change can be ana- 
lyzed only in terms of the influences 
which the histories of environment, 
crises, and neighboring societies exert. 

In order to critique “neoevolu- 
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tionism” as.a paradigm for explain- 
ing social change, Smith does not dis- 
tinguish between universal or gen- 
eral evolution which is temporal and 
non-spatial; and specific evolution 
which is temporal and spatial and 
therefore specifically deals with ex- 
ogenous factors in the analysis of the 
given cultural system. Functionalism as 
` developed by some scholars is indeed a 
non-temporal, non-spatial form of 
analysis and as such may explain the 
existence of given cultural items more 
readily than cultural change.. The 
paradigm of contemporary func- 
tionalists generally emphasizes the 
open systems model so that change, 
which can be traced to exogenous 
forces, is in fact most easily explained. 
Few functionalists envision the closed 
system model which Smith portrays 
vividly in order to embark on his cri- 
tique of functionalism. 
BRENT T. BRUTON 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology 
Iowa State University 
Ames 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. Project 
Focus: A Forecast Study of Commu- 
nity Colleges. Pp. 239. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1973. $9.50. 


Davip .S. BUSHNELL. Organizing for 
Change: New Priorities for Commu- 
nity Colleges. Pp. 237. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1973. $9.50. 


These two books are the end product 
of Project Focus, a nationwide study of 
community colleges, funded by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The purpose 
of the study was to determine commu- 
nity college objectives and the necessary 
strategies to achieve these goals. The 
recommendations of the study presum- 
ably are to be used as policy guides for 
the American Association of Commu- 
nity and Junior Colleges (AACJC) andits 
institutional members. Gleazer, the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the AACJC since 
1958, provides a holistic view based 


largely upon impressions gathered in a; 


ten month tour during which he inter- 
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viewed 1500 persons located in thirty 
institutions in twenty states. Bushnell, 
Director of Research for Project Focus, 
has carved out the more mundane task 
of providing factual background and 
statistical data for those who are to 
establish future new priorities for 
community colleges. 

Gleazer addresses himself to a wide 
range of problems and issues. To the 
question “ “Who goes to community col- 
lege?” his answer is simple—every- 
body. But “high on the priority list 
of community colleges must be im- 
proved services for the increasing num- 
ber of minority group students.” As 
to what kinds of changes in structure 
and outlook are needed in community 
colleges, his response is that they need 
a new view of education that “looks 
first to the needs of students (rather 
than to tradition) in determining forms 
for building, curricula, administration, 
teaching, and learning.” Particularly in- 
triguing is his discussion of “Who calls 
the shots?” It is a masterful piece of 
nodding to all.concerned groups: state 
legislatures, state boards of education, 
boards „of trustees, faculty, and stu- 
dents. He ultimately avoids an answer 
by concluding that it is “an open ques- 
tion.” 

A clue to the frustrating evasiveness 
of much of the book is afforded the 
reader by the first two quotations, one 
(unidentified) facing the title page and 
the other (by “a student’) preceding 
the first chapter. They are the kinds of 
quotations that permit literally any kind 
of interpretation the reader wants to 
bring to them. A more specific inconsis- 
tency is found on page’ ninety-nine: in 
which he refers to students as “excel- 
lent judges of the value and effective- 
ness of instructional programs.” This is 
followed on page 119 with a wistful 
admission that the student is really 
faced with a dilemma. He does not 
really know what educational objective 
he should pursue. “He is uncertain. He 
wants to hedge his bets, to keep his 
options . open.’ Furthermore, Gleazer 
points out that “appropriate yardsticks” 
are for the most part not yet available to 
measure output. The question still re- 
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mains. Can faculty and staff legiti- 
mately buck this kind of professional 
obligation——that is, evaluation and 
assessment—-on to students? 

On the more positive side, both 
Gleazer and Bushnell speak optimisti- 
cally and with considerable righteous 
pride about the accomplishments and 
future thrusts of community colleges. 
And they particularly stress the need to 
enroll the students at their present 
level of learning rather than lay upon 
them a predetermined and inappro- 
priate academic curriculum. In this con- 
nection, one wishes that Gleazer in 
particular had expanded upon his one 
page treatment of “the relation of edu- 
cation to social problems.” If these new 
thrusts are indeed followed, perhaps 
the community colleges “can contrib- 
ute toward a social revolution charac- 
terized not by disruption and disor- 
ganization, but by greater individual 
freedom, competence in vocations of 
worth, and responsible citizenship.” 
These are worthy goals for educators 
at all levels—including those in com- 
munity colleges. , 

STANLEY P. WRONSKI 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing 


THOMAS J. COTTLE and STEPHEN L. 
KLINEBERG. The Present of Things 
Future: Explorations of Time in 
Human Experience. Pp. 290. New 
York: The Free Press, 1974. No price. 


Works dealing with time and the 
notion of temporality abound in the 
literatures of philosophy and physics. 
Here we have an attempt by a 
psychotherapist and a sociologist to 
come to grips with this question in its 
relation to the behavioral sciences. The 
result is thoroughly enjoyable reading 
which at times gives rise to further 
questions of importance, as well as new 
insights into supposedly worked-over 
material. This is especially true of the 
examination of social class and the 
presentations of time prespectives in 
Tunisian society. While certain of their 
expositions of metaphysical theories of 
time and their often rather .sweeping 
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generalizations concerning radical or 
revolutionary action would benefit from 
some qualifications, the authors do 
nonetheless develop fair summary 
views of past work in these fields. 
Drawing on widely-dispersed materi- 
als, they have further attempted to 
present an integrated view of what is 
happening in cultural, sociological and 
psychological studies of time perspec- 
tives. This alone would be a worthy 
project, but the authors have gone 
beyond this by integrating life studies 
to counterbalance and complement the 
rather impersonal aspects of statistical 
reporting. This mesh, of objective and 
subjective reporting, though certainly 
making for more lively reading, does 
present problems, as the conclusions 
drawn from the life studies are never, 
even in the explanatory appendix, ade- 
quately grounded. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first is an overall presentation of 
the material, combining an excellent 
introdùctory summary of how men 
come to form and trust their personal 
views of the future with an example of 
this process in the form of a life study. 
The second section deals with the 
development and maturation from early 
childhood through adult life of tem- 
poral experience as seen in relation to 
sex distinctions, social roles and cogni- 
tive growth. The third section discusses 
social and cultural forces which shape 
men’s views of their personal existence 
by influencing their understanding of 
possible present actions as seen in the 
perspectives of future time. 

The conclusions the authors arrive at 
are not meant to be original: their 
identification of freedom with the de- 
velopment of notions of past, present, 
and future has often been given and 
rarely questioned in some other disci- 
plines. What is of interest in this work is 
the authors’ presentation of how this 
develops in concrete instances. Free- 
dom allows for action because, at least 
in the western world, the individual is 
able to understand that he has personal 
dignity. Both allow him to get beyond 
an all-encompassing now, to draw from 
the past, and to construct a future. And 


this future is in turn tied to a larger 
- cultural notion of time. The merit of 
this book is that it gives us a number of 
insights into how this fundamental 
human achievement takes place. 
JOSEPH BIEN 

Department of Philosophy 

University of Missouri 

Columbia 


ANTHONY GIDDENS. The Class Struc- 
ture of the Advanced Societies. Pp. 
336. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1973. $8.00. 


An English critic, reviewing a book 


recently, remarked that he did not — 


know whether or not its author was a 
good writer. All he knew was that 
anyone who managed to finish it was a 
good reader. Something of the sort 
might be said about this latest effort of 
Anthony Giddens, lecturer in sociology 
at Cambridge University. In this case 
the book is very much worth finishing, 
even though hard labor is required. 
Although the separate sentences do not 
lack lucidity, the argument is so 
“closely textured” (the authors own 
description) that one is never permitted 
to nod. We are told, for example, that a 
society without classes is not necessar- 
ily a classless society, that there is a 
fundamental difference between class 
awareness and class consciousness, that 
primitive communism and feudalism 
are both pre-class societies, that class 
relationships can exist in a classless 
society, that a classless society presup- 
poses an advanced economy, and that a 
society can have a governing class 
without a ruling class. All this is fair 
enough—-and the author’s dialectical 
skill is spectacular—but the distinc- 
tions are delicate indeed. 

Whether contemporary sociological 
theory is in a state of crisis or of torpor, 
Giddens believes that a new departure 
is needed, one stemming directly from 
the problem of class, which he regards 
as central to the enterprise. Accord- 
ingly, he treats Marx’s theory of class, 
Weber’s critique of Marx, and the cri- 
tiques also of Dahrendorf, Aron, and 
Ossowski, refutes the criticisms of 
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these latter three (he is especially hard 
on Dahrendorf), offers his own criti- 
cisms of Marx, and devotes the remain- 
der of the book to the construction and 
elaboration of his own “structuration” 
theory. 

Granting Giddens his premise that 
class, which is only one kind of social 
differentiation, is the most important 
kind, and granting also that advanced 
societies, rather than society itself, are 
the preferred focuses of sociological 
inquiry—both of which are debatable— 
he has made a significant, if highly 
abstruse, contribution to the literature. 

ROBERT BIERSTEDT 

Department of Sociology 

University of Virginia 

Charlottesville 


DaviD G. GIL. Unravelling Social Pol- 
icy: Theory, Analysis, and Political 
Action towards Social Equality. Pp. 
xvii, 171. Cambridge, Mass.: Schenk- 
man Publishing, 1973. $6.95. Paper- 
bound, $3.65. 


David Gil has applied a systems 
approach to social policy in a searching, 
logical fashion, but admittedly from a 
clearly announced stance aimed at 
“structural social change toward an 
egalitarian, humanistic social order.” 
Having nailed his banner to the mast- 
head, he questions not at all the assump- 
tions behind it, but follows this fash- 
ionable value system now increasingly 
implicit in Western democracies and 
underlined by the New Left. Whether 
such values are adequate to make func- 
tional a highly technological, resource- 
scarce nation of over 200,000,000 un- 
dergoing rapid societal change and in 
competition (whether it likes it or not) 
with two massive totalitarian dictator- 
ships—not to mention a frightened West- 
ern Europe—is simply not questioned. 

Within the parameters of the values 
which he employs in his system with a 
“policy science” approach, he does a 
most thorough job of exploring possible 
benefit/costs for a holistic (rather than 
piecemeal) approach to social welfare 
as part of the politico-economic-value 
system, as it most surely is. Using 


“Mother’s Wages” as a test case for 
applying his conceptual scheme, he 
concludes approximately that “Parent's 
Wages” would better advance his val- 
ues, 

In an epilogue, Gil realistically con- 
cludes that the time: is not yet ripe 
for any macro-internal societal order 
switch—especially in our present 
nonegalitarian world. This is a useful 
book taking the often feeble do-gooder 
approach to welfare and forcing such 
ideas to face “reality” in a systematic 
fashion. “The Cambridge Syndrome” 
approach of Banfield and Moynihan 
which suggests that “everything we do 
makes things worse” would perhaps 
applaud Gil’s rigorous logic but quite 
possibly question his values. It would 
be an interesting exercise to use 
societal-survival values based on 
stratification/status (meritocracy?) and 
put a segment of social policy through 
the careful systems analysis employed 
here. 

W. WENTWORTH ELDREDGE 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover 

New Hampshire ` 


Alvin.W. Gouldner. For Sociology: Re- 
newal and Critique ‘in Sociology 
Today. Pp. 480. New York: Basic 
Books, 1974. $10.95. 


Alvin Gouldner’s For Sociology is.a 
collection of his essays which “have 
been selected with a view of clarifying 
the emerging vectors in my work.” Some- 
-what more explicit indication of the 
book’s primary intent may be gleaned 
from the jacket blurb, which we may 
assume was written by or at least had 
the approval of the author. “In For 
Sociology, Professor Gouldner both 
broadens the critique of The Coming 
Crisis and goes beyond it. In the title 
essay, ‘For Sociology,’ and in “The Poli- 
tics of the Mind,’ he formulates his ideas 
for resolving the ‘crisis’ . . . and sug- 
gests fresh directions for a renewed 
critical sociology.” 

If the collection was intended to 
represent trends in Gouldner’s life and 
work, one wonders why the essays were 
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not arranged in the order of their publi- 
cation or composition. They stretch 
from 1955 to 1973, but are ordered with 
no regard to age. 

In terms of the order in which the 


_essays were written or first published, 


Gouldner’s intellectual biography di- 
vides into three periods: (1) the period 
extending through 1960 in which he 


_was more or less objectively interested 


in ideas or was engaging in talmudic 
casuistry with respect to such ethical 
questions: as reciprocity and benevo- 
lence; (2) the period of the 1960s in 
which he was engaged in vigorous 
unmasking and debunking activities 
against classical sociologists such 
as Max Weber or against friends and 
contemporaries such as Howard S. 
Becker—this period culminated in The 
Crisis where, in the name of reflexive 
sociology, debunking was generalized 
into a sociological way of life; (3) the 
period of the 1970s marked by agonized 
reactions to criticism of The Crisis. 

As sociology s most talented exter- 
minator, Gouldner’s responses to crit- 
ics—some of whom have recourse 


. to his own tactics—have special in- 
terest. Among other things, critics of 


The Crisis have found it negativistic, 
failing to offer viable alternatives to the 
theories it destroyed, substituting 
ideology for objective analysis and 
being preoccupied with ideas about 
reality rather than with reality in a 
manner—and this particularly in- 
furiated Gouldner—-that amounted to 
navel gazing. Gouldner counterattacked 
by accusing his critics of ideology: 
“Touraine’s and Zeitlin’s standpoint is 
objectivistic, which is to say: it is an 
ideology about objectivity that expres- 
ses a false consciousness” (pp. 88—89). 
He questions the motives of his critics: 
“My impression ... is that Zeitlin’s 
defence of social science, his autistic 
need to defend it from non-existent 
attacks as mere ideology, actually de- 
rive from his anxieties about Marx- 
ism” (p. 93). He also accuses his critics 
of deliberate distortion and malice: 


Such a shameless misrendering of my views 
should make it clear that this issue of the 
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A.J.S. was more nearly an act of war than of 
justice. Establishment critics have done just 
about everything, short of book-burning, to 
discredit the Crisis. Indeed, one of them, 
Jackson Toby, who is quoted by Lipset, 
scurrilously suggests that my motive in writ- 
ing the Crisis was money (pp. 142-3). 


To anyone observing that the contest 
between Gouldner and his critics 
seems to be a simple case of Gouldner’s 
norm of reciprocity and the master 
debunker is being given a dose of his 
own medicine, Gouldner would possi- 
bly answer: not at all, he criticizes 
others because they are shabby hypo- 
crites, flaunting their arrogant self im- 
portance while his critics are jealous 
aggressors, sadistically inflicting suffer- 
ing on a sensitive soul. 

Turning to Gouldner’s proposal for a 
reconstructed sociology, the book gives 
a very different impression depending 
on whether one reviews the essays in 
the order they were first written or in 
the order that they are reassembled in 
For Sociology. As the essays are reas- 
sembled, For Sociology conveys the 
impression that Gouldner is on his way 
toward “Cuban and Chinese 
Marxism, both [of which] converge with 
a Hegelian Critical Marxism far more 
than with a ‘scientific’ socialism” (p. 
444), But read in the order they were 
biographically produced, the essays 
seem to indicate that Gouldner is on his 
way back to a relatively pure form of 
Hegelianism. Hegel, who thought the 
highest type of man was the 
philosopher, would certainly have ap- 
proved of Gouldner’s suggestion that a 
sound basis for reflexive sociology can 
only be established by an intellectual 
community: “I want . . . to stress the 
sheer primordiality of establishing a 
community and the priority of a 
theoretical collectivity for all efforts at 
rational theorizing’ (p. 96). . Hegel 
would have been delighted by 
Gouldner’s increasing inclination to 
erase the lines between “think” and 
“thought about” and the tendency to 
visualize both as evolving toward 
freedom.“The ultimate end of our so- 
cial theory and social praxis is human 
fulfillment and liberation” (p. 101). 
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Ss 
Hegel would surely have applauded 
the following declaration: 


Higher and prior to research, there is reflec- 
tion. The sociologist should first conduct a dia- 
logue with himself and others to see what he 
already knows. ... This hardly seems 
worth saying. ... My own impression, 
however, is that more often than not, that is 
not done even by those respectful of the 
claims of sociological theory. . . . There is 
absolutely no case on record in the history of 
sociology in which a sociologist is known to 
have systematically pondered the meaning 
of ‘is’ (p. 110). 


But Hegel contemplated the meaning 
of “is,” which he called “being.” And 
the more he thought about “being,” the 
more it included everything and, 
hence, nothing in particular. Thus the 
reflective process conjured up the an- 
tithesis of “being,” or “non-being.” But 
now thought had a real problem with a 
contradiction to overcome which it man- 
aged in the synthesis: “becoming.” And 
so it came to pass that the world 
evolution toward freedom and libera- 
tion got underway. All of which is 
certainly worthy of a 


Sociological Dialogue 


Q 


Tell me brother what is what— 
Sitting on your chamber pot— 
Arms akimbo, eyes, a-glazing, 
Are you really navel gazing? 

Is it true or is it not? 


A. 


Though bad mouth critics look askance 
It flows from the reflexive stance 
To see in navels a connection 
With infra-structures and reflection 
Of vast domains of relevance. 
DON MARTINDALE 
University of Minnesota ' 
Minneapolis 


EVELYN M. KITAGAWA and PHILIP M. 
Hauser. Differential Mortality in 
the United States: A Study in 
Socioeconomic Epidemiology. Pp. 
vii, 255. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1973. $9.00. 
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Kitagawa and Hauser present in this 
volume the salient findings of three 
researches, a Matched Records Study of 
death certificates and 1960 Population 
Census schedules, an investigation of 
longitudinal differential mortality data, 
1930-1960, by census tracts for 
Chicago, and an analysis of special 
tabulations of 1959-61 deaths by cause. 

The volume presents the results of 
monumental research and should serve 
as reference material of the best sort. 
This study shows rather sharp differen- 
tials in mortality of socioeconomic 


groups which indicate that “the goal of ` 


equal opportunity for all, so deeply 
ingrained in American ideology, tradi- 


tion, and law, is still to be implemented. 


in the realm of life itselfthe achieve- 
ment of equal opportunity for survival.” 

Among whites, and to a lesser extent 
among nonwhites, the education diffe- 
rential in mortality is acute in the 
United States. White males, between 
the ages of twenty-five and sixty-four, 
who had completed less than five years 
of school had an age-adjusted mortality 
ratio of 1.15 compared to a low of 0.70 
for men with at least four years of 
college, a differential of sixty-four per- 
cent. For white females, the corre- 
sponding mortality ratios were 1.60 and 
. 0.78 respectively, a differential of 105 
percent! | 

Differentials in mortality for age-sex 
groups by ‘income were in many cases 
even larger than they were by educa- 
tion. However, as the authors point out 
“the income differentials may be quite 
misleading because the very high mor- 
tality of the low-income groups- 
—especially for persons under age 
sixty-five—no doubt.reflects in part a 
reverse causal path in which the ap- 
proach of death causes ‘lower than nor- 
mal income’ during the year preceding 
death.” As expected, both education 
and income mortality differentials were 
reduced when the effect of each vari- 
able was examined while the other was 
controlled. The wish for long life may 
best be fulfilled by getting a Ph.D. and 
a large income. 

Those males who had no work ex- 
perience between 1950 and 1960 had 
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much higher mortality than those who 
had worked. For example, “White 
males, 25 to 64, with a mortality ratio of 
2.04, experienced mortality more than 
twice as great as that of those with work 
experience. ... Clearly the higher 
mortality of the men without work 
experience since 1950 suggests that 
they were men who were unable to 
work because of incapacitation or ill- 
ness which adversely affected their 
longevity. . . .” We might add that as 
with income and mortality there is very 
likely a reverse causal path in play here 
also. Not only does illness or incapaci- 
tation lead to nonworking and higher 


‘mortality, but unemployment—of short 


and, particularly, of long duration—may 
lead to deterioration of health and 
higher mortality. 

Mortality rates by cause of death 
were, of course, found to be negatively 
associated with education. The lesser 
educated had considerably higher mor- 
tality, often twice as high, not only for. 
various infectious and degenerative dis- 
eases but also for the violent causes of 
death such as motor vehicle accidents 
and suicide (the available data clearly 
support this latter conclusion for white 
males only). However, there are some 
interesting reversals in the general pat- 
tern of socioeconomic differentials. For 
instance, among white women cancer 
of the breast is, positively associated 
with education. This. differential is 
probably related to the different pre- 
vailing patterns of fertility and breast 
feeding by socioeconomic class; curi- 
ously, however, mortality from cancer 
of the uterus, ovary, fallopian tube and 
broad ligament is negatively associated 
with education. On the other hand, 
among white males mortality from 
cancer of the prostate is ninety-five 
percent higher for the at-least-one- 
year-of-college compared with the less- 
than-eight-years-of-school-completed 
group. 

An examination of differential mortal- 
ity by race showed, among other things, 
that whereas the life expectancy at 
birth, 1959-61, for white males and 
females was 67.6 and 74.7 years respec- 
tively, for Negroes it was 61.3 and 67.2 
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years, while for the Japanese males and 
females it was 74. 4 and 80.4 years! 
These data clearly indicate that there is 
much room for improving the health 
and life conditions not only of Negroes 
but also of whites. 

Decades ago Emile Durkheim clearly 
established that the condition of being 
married affords considerable protection 
against the risk of suicide, especially 
for the male. One may conclude from 
the present study that the blissful state 
of matrimony wards off to a good extent 
other lethal forces ‘as well. Undoubt- 


edly, in part, the lower mortality of the ` 


married compared with the mortality of 


the single, widowed, and divorced is, 


due to preselectivity—the healthy are 
more likely to become married, and 
less likely to become widowed or di- 
vorced. However, the mortality diffe- 
rentials by marital status for whites and 
nonwhites, for each sex, are much too 
great to be wholly accounted for in 
terms of preselectivity. 

After examining parity differentials for 
ever-married white women, the authors 
conclude that “these data suggest that 
very high fertility per se—independent 
of socioeconomic status—-may shorten a 
woman’s life.” And that “the reasons 
for restricting family size . . . can be 
bolstered by a significant additional 
reason—reduction of female mortality.” 
A pro-natalist, which this reviewer is 
certainly. not; may argue, however, that 
to achieve the greatest reduction in 
female mortality,;women should bear 
three children each. When standard- 
ized for age and education, the mortal- 
ity ratios of women with two, one, or no 
children ever borne to them are respec- 
tively six, seventeen, and twenty per- 


cent higher than those who had borne . 


three children. 

Some of the main conclusions of the 
authors are that “the lowest socio- 
economic class has continued to ex- 
perience a much higher level of mor- 
tality and has shown no relative gain 
in recent decades”; at least fifteen 
nations have longer life expectancies at 
birth than the United States and this “is 
undoubtedly in large measure a 
reflection of the high mortality of the 
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disadvedtaved in the nation”; the un- 
conscionably high mortality of the Ne- 
groes and Indians “constitutes stark evi- 
dence of their underprivileged status”; 
and “perhaps the most important next 
gain in mortality reduction is to be 
achieved through improved social- 
economic,conditions rather than through 
increments to and application of bio- 


` medical knowledge.” 


This reviewer contends, however, that 
given the socio-political realities of 
American life, “effective egalitarianism 
—the ability to survive—duration of life 
itself” may perhaps be enhanced even 
more through effective delivery and ap- 
plication of biomedical knowledge cur- 
rently available. Better yet, reductions in 
mortality may be most efficaciously 
brought: about by joining improved 
social and economic conditions with ef- 
fective delivery of health services— 
including preventive measures—to all. 

SURINDER K. MEHTA 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 


MARY H. MANONI. Bedford-Stuyvesant: 
The Anatomy of a Central City 
Community. Pp. 118. New York: 
Quadrangle, New York Times Book 
Co., 1973. No price. 


This slim volume is a by-product of a 
larger investigation of organized crimi- 
nal activities in Brooklyn’s Bedford- 
Stuyvesant (Bed-Stuy) area, of which 
Manoni was director of research. In the 
course of this study, she became in- 
terested in Bed-Stuy as the largest 
black ghetto in the country, and in its 
viability as a total community. 

Bed-Stuy was a stable, largely 
Jewish, residential area until blacks 
and Puerto Ricans began to move into it 
after World War II. Today its quarter 
million ‘population consists of blacks, 
eighty-four percent; Puerto Ricans, 


‘twelve percent; and whites and others, 


four percent. These people inhabit ex- 
tensive slums now; more than one in 
five is on public assistance; much busi- 
ness and industry have vacated the 
area, causing a high incidence of un- 
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employment; private and public institu- 
tions, especially schools and health 
delivery systems, have deteriorated. 
Many recent migrants are from the rural 
‘south, and are largely untrained for 
either urban residence or industrial 
employment. 

Manoni reports on these all too famil- 

iar matters in short chapters, touching 
briefly on population changes, housing, 
ghetto schools, joblessness, broken 
families, poverty, and welfare. She de- 
votes several chapters also to policy 
gambling, drug addiction, and other 
criminal activities which flourish in 
Bed-Stuy. 
-Her collection of data was based 
largely on reading and observation, 
without resort to more sophisticated 
methods of research. On the whole, she 
is sensible in presentation of her 
material, and sympathetic with the 
people of Bed-Stuy. She writes in plain 
or non-technical language for general 
rather than academic readers. 

Her major conclusion is largely intui- 
tive rather than derived from her inves- 
tigation. She chooses to believe that 
Bed-Stuy is in the process of a “turn- 
around” from a disorganized into a 
more stable community. Indicators of 
this “are there if you take the trouble to 
ldok.”” She finds them in various private 
and public enterprises that are in- 
volved in improvement programs: The 
Bedford-Stuyvesant Restoration Corpo- 
ration, the Neighborhood Improvement 
Program, community health programs, 
housing projects, cultural institutions 
such as the Billie Holiday Theater, and 
others. | 

One may wish with her that these 
community-building institutions func- 
tion effectively, especially for the sec- 
ond generation of Brooklyn dwellers; 
but her data are grim evidence of the 
difficulties that beset them now and in 
the near future. 

JOHN SIRJAMAKI 

State University of New York 

Buffalo 


ARTHUR MITZMAN. Sociology and Es- 
trangement: Three Sociologists of 
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Imperial Germany. Pp. xii, 376, x. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. 
$12.50. 


Even after a century and a half of the 
emergence of sociology as a new per- 
spective on society and its eventual 
institutionalization and professionaliza- 
tion, the question of the origin and 
rationale of sociology has interestingly 
been eliciting new answers. In this 
study, Arthur Mitzman argues that the 
prime urge of the nineteenth-century 
founders of sociology was not a dispas- 
sionate, scientific, and objective study 


- of society so much as it was a passion- 


ate, humanistic, and subjective under- 
standing as well as the preservation of 
those values which have always sus- 
tained and imparted meaning to social 
existence but were now facing annihila- 
tion under the onslaughts of modernity. 

With historical and sociological in- 
sight, Mitzman analyzes the writings of 
Toennies, Sombart, and Michels, three 
of the “founding sprirts” of sociology, 
who, despite differences in their train- 
ing and scholarship, shared “a common 
heritage, a common experience, and a 
common aversion.” They “were es- 
tranged from a world that had become 
alien and uncontrollable”; they ac- 
counted for the “abhorrent mechaniza- 
tion of life”; and they put forth in their 
ways the ideals of “community,” 
“autonomous creative spirit,” and “al- 
truistic socialism” respectively, which 
they did in the tradition of the “sorrow- 
ing prophets” of the century, and at a 
cost of sacrificing their promising 
careers. 

Times have proved'the accuracy of 
their diagnosis and prognosis. In the 
state of social chaos and personal 
meaninglessness following from indus- 
trial and bureaucratic modernity which 
have increasingly been engulfing some 
of the materially advanced countries of 
the present age, foreboding only their 
eventual self-destruction, the ideas of 
these prophetic pioneers could well 
serve as a beacon light for social and 
personal survival and fulfilment, a view 
upheld by Mitzman too. 

Also, for those societies which are 
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designated in contemporary social sci- 
ences as backward or developing, the 
understanding and far-sightedness of 
such scholars as aptly depicted by 
Mitzman could be of significant worth 
in that they could provide some of the 
ways of averting the pitfalls of ultra- 
materialistic civilization while imbib- 
ing their positive achievements, and 
combining them with their own “val- 
ues, happiness, and mutual welfare,” as 
Mitzman would say. = 

Lastly, this social-historical critique 
by Mitzman contains many insights into 
the complex origins of sociology and its 
development through complicated so- 
cial circumstances. For those particu- 
‘larly interested in the interrelation of 
civilization and the disciplines which 
study it, including the currently emerg- 
ing explorations in the sociology of 
- sociology, this work by Arthur Mitzman 
. ` should be valuable reading. 

. .* SANTOSH KUMAR NANDY 

'. Toronto 

Canada 


Jon PyNnoos, ROBERT SCHAFER; and ` 


CHESTER W. HARTMAN, eds. Hous- 
ing Urban America. Pp x, 597. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing, 1973. 
$25.00. 


One picks up this four-pound book of 
nearly 600 pages in ten-point type 
containing fifty-one essays and hopes 
that this may be, as the dust-jacket 
proclaims, the “balanced and com- 
prehensive review of the full range of 
housing problems in urban America 
today.” This might then be the book to 
dam up the flood of publications with 
which it is impossible to keep pace. It 
is probably the first compilation on 
housing that includes in its bibliog- 
raphy items from Esquire, Trans- 
Action, Daedelus, OSTI Press, and a 
series of journals like Society, Social 
Problems, and Social Policy. 

The essays are presented under five 
headings: Politics, Social Aspects, 
Economics, Production, and Policies 
and Programs. There are some excerpts 
from recognized authorities, such as 
Chester Rapkin, Nathan Glazer, Her- 
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bert Gans, and Dick Netzer. There hee 


also excerpts from governmental docu- 


ments such as the report of the National- 


Commission on Urban Problems. The 
editors and their colleagues supply 
other articles. 

The editors state that their bibliog- 


raphy is limited to books published - - 


since 1960, with a few exceptions, but. 


their bibliography includes a book pub- 
lished in the 1960s which is a reissue of 


a book first/published in the 1940s. A. 


long footnote refers to several articles 
by Kain and Quigley entitled “Measur- 
ing the Value of. Housing Quality” 
(1970) with no reference to the pioneer 
work of the Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing of the American Public 
Health Association, chaired by the 
magistral Dr. C.E.A. Winslow. In the 
1940s, this committee 
monographs on standards of healthful 
housing, including not only Construc- 


_tion and Equipment of the Home, but 


also Planning the Neighborhood, which 
was reissued in 1960. Again, an article 
on community power structures cites as 
“groundwork for comparative studies” 
material from sociological journals of 
the 1970s. This article seems to have 
been much discussed among nine of 
the editors and their associates. One 
finds no reference to Robert Dahl’s 
Who Governs? (1961), looked upon by 
political scientists as a seminal and 
original contribution. 

To the editors, the rent strike as a 


‘form of citizen participation was an 


important contribution of the 1960s. 
The effort of the city manager of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, to relate the 
Model Cities Program to general city 
government was an example of the 
efforts of the dominant oligarchy of 
wealthy landowners—including two 
great universities—to dominate an in- 
novative social program. If one’ accepts 
the parti-pris of the editors, this’ collec- 
tion is of some use, but it is not the 
“balanced and comprehensive review” 
proclaimed by the publisher. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 


International Representative 
Institute of Public Administration 


issued three. 
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RAy C. Rist. The Urban School: A 
Factory for Failure. A Study of Edu- 
cation in American Society. Pp. ix, 
265. Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT 
Press, 1973. $12.50. ; 


‘Elementary school teachers are re- 
ported to base their views of student 
academic potential on a variety of 
socio-economic factors and then treat 
children in” ways that establish and 
maintain levels of academic. achieve- 
ment that are tied to the teacher's 
original perceptions. 

Author Ray C. Rist uses a 
participant-observer method to study 
the first few school years of a group of 
St. Louis ghetto children and suggests 
that “the inequality of American educa- 
tion is accounted for, not so much by 
differences between schools, but by 
how the same school treats different 
children.” 

He suggests that unequal oppor- 
tunities are most evident in the class- 
room where teacher-student interac- 
tions, seating arrangements, and every- 
day activities keep the poor and the 
_black “in their place.” 

The teacher’s self-fulfilling prophecy 
for student accomplishments starts with 
kindergarten registration, is developed 
and reinforced by the student’s inabil- 
ity to gain access to the teachers time 
and talent, and is cemented into, place 
by second grade with groups of tigers, 
cardinals, and—of all things—clowns. 

Rist reports that the most pervasive 
thought within the school was that 
large numbers of children would not 
“make it? in American society. This 
was understood by the school estab- 
lishment to be a problem resulting from 
. depressing levels of poverty, predomi- 
nance of one-parent families, lack of 
parental concern, and the lack of read- 
ing materials in the home. “So long as 
the source of failure of the student was 
held to be outside the structural and 
bureaucratic domain of the school it- 
self, ” Rist asserts, “then the school and 
its practices were not called into ques- 
tion.” 

Interspersing his narrative with 
teacher comments-and items of interest, 
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the author weaves an account showing 
an institutional web—school system, 
teachers’ college, teachers—that creates 
and enforces conditions trapping chil- 
dren with goals and roles that are likely 
to remain with them for the rest of their 
school career and thereafter. The 
schools, he says, perpetuate the social 
class structure of the society and the 
ultimate solution to this problem is to 
be found in the political arena. 

The major portion of the book is a 
chronological school diary of selected 
events that elaborate on these themes. 
This is followed by a more in-depth 
analysis of two “doing well” and two 
“doing poorly” students. 

One assumes that a study of this 
duration would result in massive 
documentation but the reader is never 
given any standard by which the author 
selected one anecdote or observation 
over another. One would feel more 
comfortable knowing the author’s orig- 
inal thoughts and how they changed 
over the three-year period. Instead, the 
reader is presented with a brief, not 
totally convincing note on the credibil- 
ity of applying anthropological perspec- 
tive to the school scene. 

At the end of the first year, the 


kindergarten teacher says to Rist: 


“When you find the secret of how these 
children learn, let me be the first to 
know.” While this was not the intent of 
Rist’s report, it is the critical question. 
Rist has pinpointed some rather power- 
ful indicators that appear to effectively 
limit the ability and opportunity of 
children to learn. His book is worth- 
while reading for those who’ believe 
that American society and its schools 
could be made better. 
TEDD LEVY 
Norwalk 
Connecticut 


BARRY SUGARMAN. The School and 
Moral Development. Pp. 285. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1973. $13.50. 


“Moral education is and always has 
been a dangerous profession, as the 
careers of Socrates and Jesus indicate.” 


But, believes Barry Sugarman, it goes 
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on informally and badly when it lacks 
attention, and with some attention, can 
or could be a venture as worthwhile 
as it is urgent. His goal is to see 
the emergence of “the morally-educated 
‘person” or MEP. The MEP is “de- 
fined ... by his concern for other 
people, his adept social skills and com- 
petence in functioning in his environ- 
ment, his fair-mindedness and strength 
of character—all of this in addition to 
the universalistic quality of his moral 
thought.” 

We do not have many MEPs, if the 
testimony of the public is taken seri- 
ously. THe moral morass of Vietnam 
and the malaise accompanying Water- 
gate are taken as international and 
domestic political symbols. High crime 
rates, delinquency, vandalism, ‘uncon- 


cern, anomie—al] these are cited as _ 


further evidence of decline. Remarka- 
bly, until recently—though there were 
nineteenth century: precedents before 
confusion sét in—there had been little 
attention to education in morals or 
values in schooling. With the decline in 
parochial schools, and the confusion 
resulting from Supreme Court deci- 
sions on prayer—decisions which actu- 
ally charter and encourage certain 
kinds of moral education—large num- 
bers of people are worried. 

Still, Sugarman claims that his is the 
first work to collate the evidence on 
how moral education occurs in the 
modern school. He was working out of 
an English base when he wrote, though 
he also took American empirical studies 
into consideration. His is a valuable 
compilation, summary, and extrapolat- 
ing argument. Traces of the profession’s 
jargon—input and output, for 
example—are here, but for the- most 
part he writes clear and lively prose 
about bewildering and sometimes 
deadly topics. 

Few elements of education escape 
his summarizing scrutiny: the home 
(where love-oriented life must be com- 
bined with consistent rules, he thinks), 
the context in society—with special 
emphasis on the media, the relations of 
classrooms, and the formal and informal 
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structures of the school are all taken 
into account. Sugarman offers no easy 
solutions. Since his is a wholistic view 
of personality and character in society, 
he cannot be simplistic. Too many 
matters have to be balanced or kept in 
creative tension. 

The suggestions are very mild and 
complex; hardly a trace of utopia enters 
in. We can be somewhat better off than 
we are; that seems to be the message. 
Critics say, “it could never work.” “But 
how well does the existing system 
work?” Sugarman serves up evidences, 
clues, and a sense of the old college 
—or elementary school—try. 

MARTIN E. MARTY 

University of Chicago 


STEPHAN THERNSTROM. The Other 
Bostonians: Poverty and Progress in 
the American Metropolis, 1880-1970. 
Pp. xiv, 345. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1973. 
$12.00. ae / 


During the past generation, the field 
of mobility studies, formerly dominated 
by sociologists, has been invaded by 
historians. Among the earliest intrud- 
ers, and the most prolific of the group, 
is Stephen Thernstrom, presently a pro- 
fessor at Harvard, In 1964, Thernstrom 
published Poverty and Progress, a 
study. of social mobility in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, from 1850- 
1880. In many ways the Newbury- 


port study was pathbreaking, but it 


was also open to the criticism that 
Newburyport and Themstrom’s sample 
were unrepresentative of other Ameri- 
can cities and their occupational struc- 
tures. The result is this study of Boston 
which attempts to “treat all of the major 
social elements of a great metropolitan 
center over a span of nearly a century” 
(p.4). The core of The Other Bostonians 
is a sample of 7,965 males, drawn from 
the 1880 U. S. manuscript census, Bos- 
ton city marriage records for 1910, local 
birth records for 1930, the 1958 city 
directory, and a 1963 interview survey 
of Cambridge and Belmont, Mas- 
sachusetts. residents. From this data, 
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Thernstrom attempts to answer a 
‘number of “critical questions about 
social structure and social processes in 
the community’ (p. 2). 

Thernstrom’s analysis of the data 
yields a number of conclusions that can 
be summarized as follows: (1) during 
the years from 1880 to about 1920, 
Boston experienced a vast in-out migra- 
tion, the size of which is only hinted at 
by the net migration figures; since 
1920, however, the migratory current 
has slowed although the population is 
far from stagnant; (2) the character of 
the migrant flow has changed: in the 
first decades of the study the working 
class population was most transient and 
the upper-middle class most persistent; 
since about 1920, this pattern has re- 
versed itself; (3) during the years from 
1880-1970, the Boston occupational 
structure has maintained a constant 
level of fluidity—in each generation 
about four out of ten men ended their 
careers in an occupational stratum dif- 
ferent from that in which they first 
worked and about six of every ten 
advanced beyond their father’s occupa- 
tion; (4) family social class background 
infuenced career patterns but not 
enough to prevent a “striking” amount 
of working class mobility; (5) foreign 
birth constituted a disadvantage in 
terms of mobility although there were 
important differentials between groups. 
Catholics more than other groups 
tended to “skid” to lower levels after 
making an occupational advance, while 
Jews had the highest rates of occupa- 
tional mobility; (6) due to discrimina- 
tion, the experience of blacks within 
our society has been “different in kind” 
from that of immigrants, and they ex- 
perienced virtually no improvement in 
occupational position from the late- 
nineteenth century to the beginning of 
World War II; marked changes, how- 
ever, have occurred for blacks within 
the past generation; and (7) compari-, 
sons between the findings from Boston 
and those from other cities reveal much 
less variance, regardless of size and 
type, than “is commonly believed.” 
Thernstrom’s analysis leads him to con- 
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clude that “The American class 
system ... allowed substantial priv- 
ilege for the privileged and exten- 
sive opportunity for the under- 
privileged to coexist simultaneously” 
(p. 258). 

This summary does scant justice to 
Thernstrom’s extensive labors with his 
sample and the implications he draws 
from it concerning the American social 
structure. But however diligent and 
ingenuous Themstrom has been, there 
are a number of questions about his 
approach that will cause readers to 
regard his conclusions with caution. 
While he is disarmingly frank about 
weaknesses in his analysis, in his cod- 
ing procedure, and in his sampling (see 
especially Appendix A), these admis- 
sions do not seem to have hindered 
Thernstrom’s willingness to draw 
wide-ranging conclusions. Especially 
troubling is the small size of 
Thernstrom’s samples which form the 
basis for his conclusions on occupa- 
tional mobility. Equally disturbing is 
Thernstrom’s last chapter which finds a 
“striking consistency of pattern” be- 
tween his findings on mobility in Boston 
and those of other scholars on other 
cities. The demonstration of “striking 
consistency of pattern” depends on 
whether or not the reader is prepared to 
accept percentage differences ranging 
up to twenty-one points as significant or 
insignificant. There is also, of course, 
the danger of generalizing on the basis 
of studies using different coding pat- 
terns and different occupational 
classifications. Given Thernstrom’s wil- 
lingness to make comparisons between 
his findings and those of other mobility 
scholars, it is difficult to understand 
why he chooses to ignore the result 
reported by Peter M. Blau and Otis 
Dudley in their “massive and authorita- 
tive study” (Themstrom’s words), The 
American Occupational Structure. 
Such a comparison would have added 
further depth to his comparison. 

To make these criticisms, however, 
does not detract from the immensity 
of Thernstrom’s efforts nor the sig- 
nificance of his, findings. The Other 
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Bostonians will undoubtedly set. the 
standard for forthcoming mobility 
studies as has Poverty and Progress for 
the last generation. 
JACOB BELKIN | 
JOEL A. TARR 

Carnegie-Mellon University 

Pittsburgh 

. Pennsylvania 
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IRMA ADELMAN and CYNTHIA TAFT 
Morris. Economic Growth and So- 
cial Equity in Developing Countries. 
Pp. xiv, 257. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1973. $10.00. 


This detailed statistical examination 
of the interrelationships observable 
among’ a variety of characteristics of 
developing countries represents a di- 
rect continuation of the authors’ earlier 
study, Society, Politics, and Economic 


Development: A Quantitative Study 


(Johns Hopkins Press, 1967), and can 
be properly evaluated only in juxtaposi- 
tion to the aims and accomplishments 
of the earlier work. 

In the earlier book, Adelman and 
Morris discovered certain consistent 
patterns of quantitative relationships 
among various social, political, and 
economic indicators of development for 
a sample of seventy-four Third World 
countries stratified into three subsam- 
ples by level of overall development. 
Their statistical findings emphasized 
the progressive differentiation of social, 
political, and economic institutions at 
the core of the development process, 
generating the rudiments of a general 
theory ‘of the development process and 
suggestions for a reorientation of de- 
velopment policy. 

The present book extends this statis- 
tical analysis to a-consideration of the 
relationships between social, political, 
and economic development,:on the one 
hand, and political participation and 
income distribution, on the other. 
These two indicators of social equity 
have been selected for special study 
because of the authors’ interest in de- 
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termining the degree to which the 
fruits of development in the Third 
World have been shared among the 
population at: large. They conclude: 
“The frightening implication of the 
present work is that hundreds of mil- 
lions of desperately poor people 
throughout the world have been hurt 
rather than helped by économic de- 
velopment: Unless their ‘destinies be- 
come a major and explicit focus of 
development policy in the 1970s and 
1980s, economic development may 
serve ‘merely to. promote social injus- 
tice” (p. 192). 

While considerable independent 
evidence tends to corroborate this con- 
clusion and the policy guidelines that 
stem from it, the procedures by which 
it is arrived at in the present study are 
open to serious question. The general 
statistical technique used by the au- 
thors is analysis of variance. Factor 
analysis was the specific method 
selected in the earlier book, and dis- 
criminant analysis and hierarchical- 
interactions analysis are relied on in 
the present book. In each case, the 
seventy-four country sample—stratified 
into low, medium, and high levels of 
development—is examined with re- 
spect to the interrelationships prevail- 
ing among specified sets of indepen- 
dent and dependent variables. Reserva- 
tions as to the reliability of the authors’ 
conclusions appear to stem not so much 
from the technique itself as from the 
means by which they derive the data 
and the manner in which they interpret 
the statistical results. 

The independent variables used in 
the present study consist of, some 
forty-eight social, political, and 
economic development indicators, 
which the authors spend half the book 
defining and which formed the basis of 
their analysis in the earlier book as 
well. In fact, the actual data used are 


‚derived from the earlier book and thus 


suffer from the same defect: the numer- 
ical estimates of each development in- 
dicator for the seventy-four country 
sample are graded rankings of countries 
based on a survey of “experts” in the 


field. 
The dependent variables are political 


` 
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participation as defined and opera- 
tionalized in Appendix A,. and in- 
come distribution defined in terms of 
percentage shares by population 
groups. As in the case of the estimation 
method used for development indi- 
eators, political participation was 
“quantitatively” estimated on the basis 
of the authors’ a priori judgments of 
each country’s ranking. The speci- 
fication of national income distribu- 
tions, too, 
ing estimating procedures, since many 
countries in the sample provide 
only partial measures; even so, the 
authors were forced, in this instance, to 


restrict the country sample to forty- ' 


three due to the lack of adequate data. 

Whatever the imperfections of the 
data themselves, it is the interpretation 
of the results of the analysis that is most 
debatable. The statistical tests were 
cross-sectional in nature, covering a 
stratified sample of ‘countries at a par- 
ticular moment in history—circa 1960. 
On the basis of the different relation- 
ships prevailing at various strata, how- 
ever, the authors develop an argument 
concerning the relationship between 
characteristics of development and so- 
cial justice over time. The implicit 
presumption is that economic de- 
velopment is a unilinear phenomenon, 
experienced in similar fashion by all 
developing countries. This popular 
view that development is a single 
phenomenon, to be experienced 
“sooner or later” by every Third World 
‘country, has been placed in serious 
doubt by recent research. 

Although this study has shortcom- 
ings, they cannot detract from the fact 
that Adelman and Morris have written a 
highly imaginative and relatively 
sophisticated work in a sadly neglected 
area of economics. Their work stands as 
a milestone on the road to heightened 
understanding and control of the de- 
velopment process. 

EDWARD VAN Roy 

State University of New York 

Stony Brook 


WALLACE N. ATHERTON. Theory of 
Union Bargaining Goals. Princeton, 


required certain interest- 


about unions. 
reader will still derive considerable 
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N.J: Princeton University Press, 
1973. $9.50. 


Like Gaul, a model of collective 
bargaining can be divided into three 
parts: the employer’s objectives, the 
union’s goals, and the process by which 
any conflicts are resolved. The book is 
devoted solely to the theory behind the 
union’s choice of objectives. In this 
effort, Atherton attempts a reconcilia- 
tion of the Arthur Ross-John Dunlop 
debate: is trade union behavior (espe- 
cially regarding wages) best viewed as 
“political”? or “economic” in nature? 

The author develops his model 
through a series of progressive compli- 
cations. First, a simple “economic” 
model is’ developed, characterized by 
the assumption that all members of the 
union’s workforce have the same pref- 
erences about objectives. This assump- 
tion is then dropped and a “politico- 
economic’ model is developed in 
which various groups have differing 
preferences, among which the leader- 
ship chooses according to dictates of its 
and the union’s survival. Finally, this 
model is enriched by adding uncer- 
tainty and lack of perfect information, 
in the face of which the union leader- 
ship makes decisions. At that point, we 
have a model which incorporates both 
economic and political influences on 
the union’s choice of objectives in an 
uncertain world. 

The model is drawn together in ax- 
iomatic fashion once the author reaches 
the “politico-economic” stage, but the 


‘book remains fairly easy and even 


pleasant to read. Atherton has taken 
care to indicate the actual counterparts 
in the real world of many of his institu- 
tional and behavioral assumptions 
The non-mathematical 


benefit frorn this book. 

Although Atherton has deftly inter- 
wovén' the best of Ross, Dunlop, and 
other theorists of union behavior, the 
resulting model is still only a partial 
theory. As the author observes, a vari- 
ety of aspects of union behavior have 
been left out: conflict resolution proce- 
dures other than collective bargaining, 
weapons other than the strike, and so 
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on. But more important, in my view, is 
the fact that as it stands, the model is 
basically static and (at least politically) 
competitive in nature. A company and a 
union—-or small numbers of either or 
both—and the union’s antagonistic 
membership groupings slug it out in an 
apparently “hard” economic environ- 
ment, As wage developments in recent 
years suggest, it is imperative that we 
develop a more general theory of how 
the whole wage structure rises through 
the conscious, recognized, and perhaps 
even formalized interdependence of 
great blocs of industries and unions. 
How do historically venerable and 
economically powerful wage or “‘tan- 
dem” relationships arise and per- 
petuate themselves? 

These questions were not, of course, 
the author's objectives for analysis. 
However, the ultimate model of Theory 
of Union Bargaining Goals contains 
fruitful ideas for beginning that larger 
inquiry into the dynamics of wage 
structure. For the present, this book 
provides a considerable advance over 
earlier, even more partial, models of 
union decision-making in collective 
bargaining. 

i JAMES G. SCOVILLE 

Department of Economics 

Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations 
The University of Illinois 
Urbana 
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BRIAN J. L. BERRY. The Human Conse- 
quences of Urbanization. Pp. 205. 
New York: St. Martin Press, 1973. 
$9.95. | 


This book is a highly readable expo- 
sition on the process of urbanization in 
the twentieth century. The author's 
objective is to dispel the view that 
urbanization is the same process 
throughout the world, but rather that it 
has been produced by diverse circum- 
stances in various countries and has 
produced different results. Explana- 
tions in the book can be understood by 


the general reader, yet are. sophisti- 


cated enough to be i by the 
specialist. 


‘the Third World, 
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The reader is introduced to the “con- 
ventional wisdom” of present day . 
urban theory through a detailed sum- . 
marization of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century thoughts on urbani- . 
zation. Using this as a basis for discus- 
sion, the author plots the divergent 
paths of urbanization in North America, 
and in post-war 
Europe. 

Contemporary American social ‘and 
economic changes have increased mo- 
bility and lowered urban density. Sub- 
urban growth around urban centers has 
intensified; fully two-thirds of Ameri- 
cans live in single-family housing. Here 
the American seeks shelter in his en- 
clave of homogeneity: the suburban 
neighborhood where his neighbors are, 
like him, free from immediate status 
competition, free of ethnic or racial 
minorities; a safe area to be protected 
by legal, institutional and even illegal 
means from those that might intrude. 
Meanwhile, the core cities in America 
face abandonment by everyone except 
the poor. Minorities moving into vacan- 
cies in a white area accelerate the 
outmigration of whites. The greater the 
increase in the ghetto areas, the more 
rapid the decrease in the central city’s 
total population. Furthermore, 
communications media may have con- 
tributed to this movement by enforcing 
the universal perception of decaying 
central cities in the United States. 

Public policies in the United States 
have reacted to strong economic forces 
with a complex set of uncoordinated, ° 
often contradictory, random policies 
and programs. Government action has 
involved the protection of the institu- 
tions of a free-enterprise, decentralized, 
market-oriented system with an un- 
shakeable commitment to private own- 
ership. 

The biggest urban growth has oc- 
curred in the Third World where big 
city population increased nine-fold dur- 
ing the period 1920-60. The American 
and European urban experience in- 
volved gradual interdependent 
economic and social changes spanning 
more than a century. However, the 
Third World has had rapid urbanization 


the: 
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with the lowest levels of economic 


‘development, education, nutrition, and 
health care. The author delineates the 
planning efforts in numerous Third 
World countries including separate sec- 
tions for. Communist China, Israel, and 
South Africa. The divergence of condi- 
tions in various countries further sup- 
ports his thesis that the effects in 
human terms vary considerably from 
the twentieth century “conventional 
wisdom” typified by the North Ameri- 
can experience. 

Without an entrepreneurial class dd 
private capital, development in the 
Third World has been government 
sponsored, involving foreign technical 
and economic assistance. Government 
planners have simply attempted to limit 


‘the migration to the large cities. Many. 


countries have tried to develop the 
backward regions, such as northeastern 
Brazil and northern Thailand. The 
planning efforts of the Third World are 
described as being unconscious, un- 
coordinated, and even negative. Their 
aspiration of increasingly affirmative 
and effective planning will involve the 
adoption of policies and controls typical 
of the welfare states of Western Europe 
and the command economies of Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. 

The author has a more optimistic 
view of planning by the Europeans. 
While governments have had differ- 
ences in the pattern and form of plan- 
ning, their basic objective is the re- 
gional distribution of growth. European 
growth policies are designed to redress 
differences in the income and welfare 
of its citizens between regions of the 
country. They view growth as the basic 
means to achieve the social objectives 
of improved income, housing, educa- 
tion, health, welfare, and recreation. 
While the metropolitan areas in North 
America rot away, European public and 
private development have combined to 
preserve and reconstruct city centers 
that still dominate urban life. Docu- 
mentation of planning in England, 
France, Sweden, Finland, Netherlands, 
the Soviet Union, and the Eastern 
European countries discloses varying 
circumstances and degrees of success. 
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The book is a unique overview of the 
entire gamut of urbanization. While the 
author's referential style in some chap- 
ters often seems tedious, it is probably 
necessary in summarizing the volume 
of theory from the past one hundred 
years. He is able to break through the 
mass of urban experience, isolating 


fundamental similarities and differ- 


ences, leaving us with some degree of 
optimism for future changes in urban 
policy through political modification. It 
is an excellent consideration of the 
multifaceted conditions that have 
influenced the urban experience. 
RUSSELL P. BELLICO 

Department of Economics 

Westfield State College 

Massachusetts 


WARD S. BOWMAN, JR. Patent and 
Antitrust Law: A Legal and 
Economic Appraisal. Pp. vii, 272. 
Chicago, Ill.; University of Chicago 
Press, 1973. $10.50. 


Along with discussion about the 
much publicized issues of pollution, 
discrimination, inflation, unemploy- 
ment and energy, a less well-known 
debate swirls about patent and antitrust 
law interactions. Bowman in this 
thorough volume has made a significant 
contribution to that debate. 

His argument is relatively straight- 
forward and can. be summarized in four 
statements. (1) Invention and innova- 
tion increase consumer welfare. (2) Pa- 
tents giving inventors the right to max- 
imum monopoly returns for a limited 
period of time help motivate this 
consumer-oriented activity. Thus, there 
is no basic conflict with anti-trust law, 
which also has consumer welfare as its 
basic objective. (3) Patent monopoly 
requirements’ of tying contracts and 
other licensing restrictions are simply 
the means by which the inventor cap- 
tures legal monopoly returns. (4) The 
conclusions of leading cases that such 
restrictions involve extension of 
monopoly beyond the patent grant con- 
sequently are erroneous. 

A useful presentation of the pros and 
cons of patents is made, touching on 
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the ‘writings of Kenneth Arrow and 
Frank Knight. Basic themes and con- 
cepts of patent-antitrust interplay are 
addressed, including monopoly exten- 
sion versus legal maximum profit max- 
imization, leveraging, incipiency, fore- 
closing, exclusionary practices, . patent 
‘pools and protection of competitors 
versus protection of the competitive 
process. Microeconomic analysis of 
monopoly and price discrimination are 
‘a core part of his work, along with a 
careful tracing of the key cases in 
patent and antitrust law relating to the 
subject. 


In conclusion, the book can be` 


particularly recommended for the 
specialist in this area. The dilettante 
might find more than he wanted to 
know about the issues. | 
HAROLD L. JOHNSON 

Department of Economics 

Emory aa 

Atlanta 

Georgia 


NAOMI CAIDEN and AARON WILDAV- 
SKY. Planning and Budgeting in Poor 
Countries. Pp. xviii, 371. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1974. $14.95. 


The literatures—vast and ever 
increasing—on . planning and on 
budgeting in poor countries are similar 
in that they are almost universally case 
studies, though some of them do at- 
tempt generalizations from the specific 
case examined; and secondly, planning 
and budgeting are invariably treated 
separately. The work under review is to 
be welcomed for it is a pioneering 
exception: It is not a case study of a 


country or.of-a set of countries, but on. 


the basis of fieldwork in eleven under- 
developed countries—as diverse in 
size, structure, and political organiza- 
tion as Argentina and Nepal-—it at- 
tempts to generalize to all poor coun- 
tries; and it makes an effort to link and 
consider together plan implementation 
and budgeting. That we cannot con- 
clude that the effort is entirely success- 
ful is of secondary importance. Caiden 
and Wildavsky are to be commended 
for making the effort and thus for 
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highlighting an important nexus of is- 
sues. 

Chapters two to five, inclusive, con- 
tain their central thesis. Developing 
upon, and extensively expanding, ideas 
first suggested by Stolper (Planning 
without Facts, 1966, and Comprehen- 
sive Planning in the Face of Com- 
prehensive Uncertainty, 1969), Caiden 
and Wildavsky argue that “from poverty 
stems uncertainty” (p. 47), that it is the 
very nature of poverty that it leads to 
greater relative uncertainty and a mark- 
edly reduced capacity to cope with 
such uncertainties. Information is poor, 
both in quantity and especially in qual- 
ity: being poor where, by definition, 
resources are scarce, such societies op- 
erate on very tight margins so that they 
lack reserves, human and material, to 
fall back upon in emergencies; being 
relatively homogeneous, dependent ex- 
cessively upon agriculture or upon 
single export commodities, such 
societies are subject to major vicis- 
situdes in income and expenditures. In 
consequence, budgeting as it is known 
in the richer countries is almost un- 
known, despite the widespread form of 
an annual budget presented to parlia- 
ment, “Extreme and extensive uncer- 
tainty which, when combined with se- 
vere scarcity of financial resources, nar- 
rows the time horizons of top officials to 
two or -three months or less’’(p. 95), 
leading to the: widely observed 
phenomena of repetitive budgeting, 
elastic and highly cumbersome bu- 
reaucracies, and other things: Caiden 
and Wildavsky argue this case most 
persuasively, with a wealth of detail 
and illustration. This seetion alone 
justifies purchase of the book and 
should be ‘required reading for those, 
scholars and administrators alike, con- 
cerned with the problems of the under- 
developed countries. 

The rest of the book fails to achieve a 
similar high standard. We fail to-see the 
purpose of chapter one (“Questions and 
Answers: The Literature of Solutions”), 
for readers of such a book would un- 
doubtedly be familiar with the litera- 


` 


ture, and, for those not so familiar, the. 


survey is not adequately detailed. The 
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discussion of planning, chapters six to 
nine inclusive, is fundamentally un- 
satisfactory. While many of their de- 
tailed criticisms of planners—such as 
an excessive predilection for large 
demonstration projects or a failure to 
incorporate flexibility into the pro- 
. cess—are valid; we find unacceptable 
their overall thrust that all planning is 
inherently deficient. The attempted 
contrast between budgeting which 
—while subject to improvement—is 
“good” ‘and planning which is “bad” is 
quite unconvincing. Budgets and plans 
are surely not competitors, not mutually 
exclusive activities. Rather, a more 
reasonable approach might be to con- 
sider a budget as one of the methods of 
implementing a plan, so that coordi- 
nated budgeting and planning are 
needed. A budget raises and allocates 
resources and thereby “plans,” whether 
on an ad hoc basis or on a long term 
overview. It is rare that abandoning an 
overall strategy and relying solely on 
day to day tactics will lead to optimal 
results—though it is equally clear that a 
rigid adherence to an a priori strategy, 
failing to adapt tactics to unforeseen 
changes in the environment, is equally 
undesirable. A budget is an instrument, 
not an end. To argue effectively against 
planning, one needs to argue explicitly 
that laissez faire—not an idealized lais- 
sez faire but one operating in a world of 
uncertainty and ignorance, of oligopolies 
and multinational enterprises— would 
be more effective in achieving the de- 
sired ends. Nowhere do Caiden and 
Wildavsky attempt this. This failure 
fundamentally affects the persuasive- 
ness of their argument. 
J.K.S.GHANDI 

The Wharton School 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


JOSEPH ALBERT ERNST. Money and 
Politics In America, 1755-1775. Pp. 
vii, 403. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1973. 
$14.95. . 


This book is about the political and 
economic consequences of the Cur- 
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rency Act of 1764. This somewhat am- 
biguous law, which applied to the col- 
onies south of New England, prohib- 
ited them from making new issues of 
paper money a legal tender. Several 
motives came together to produce the 
Act. To some extent it was the product 
of the tightening of control over the 
colonies which occurred in the years 
preceding the Revolution. But on a 
more mundane level it reflected the 
efforts of those British merchants who 
had extended credit in the colonies in 
the form of sterling-denominated loans 
to protect their economic interests. 

The. leading contributions of this 
book to political history are detailed 
accounts of the Currency Act Repeal 
Movement—which was centered in 
London with Benjamin Franklin taking 
a starring role—and the variety of at- 
tempts in the colonial assemblies to 
thwart or circumvent the law. The 
typical solution was to issue paper 
money which was not a legal tender, an 
expedient which probably worked well 
in practice. But the law undoubtedly 
constrained the colonial propensity to 
issue paper currency and may therefore 
have significantly increased political 
tensions. l l 

A second strand of analysis is con- 
cerned with the economic conse- 
quences of colonial monetary policies. 
The emphasis is on the stability of 
exchange rates between colonial cur- 
rencies and the pound sterling. Taking 
a somewhat unusual stance in a book 
about money and politics, Ernst assigns 
changes in the stock of money a 
minor role in producing exchange 
fluctuations. He points out correctly 
that the exchange rate was a relative 
price determined by the supply of and 
demand for foreign exchange. He ar- 
gues that the major sources of 
fluctuations were changes in the market 
for colonial staple commodity’ exports, 
changes in colonial taste for imports, 
and frequent curtailments of the supply 
of English capital due to financial crises 
in London. In thus rejecting a crude 
purchasing power parity approach to 
exchange rates, Ernst has provided a 
useful framework for future research. 
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However, 
power parity theorists would argue that 
behind the supply and demand 
schedules of foreign exchange lies, 
among other things, the level of prices 
in the colonies relative to England. 
Moreover, many would argue that the 
colonial internal price level would be 
strongly influenced by monetary emis- 
sions. 
influence is generally ignored in 
Ernst’s analysis. For this reason mone- 
tary historians who are strongly attached 
to the purchasing power parity theory 
are not likely to find the author’s deni- 
gration of the role of money entirely 
convincing. 

The analysis leaves an apparent con- 
tradiction between the economic un- 
importance of money and its political 
significance. Ernst achieves a reconcili- 
ation by arguing that the colonists were 
crude- quantity’ theorists. Only what 


they believed to be important really 


mattered. 

- This book is written with the tools of 
the “old’—that is, non-quantitative, 
economic history. The appropriate 
method. of research is, of course, not a 


question to be resolved here. However,,. 


one gets the strong impression that 
Ernst adopts the older methodology not 
so much because he is uninterested in 
quantitative ‘questions but rather be- 
cause he is more convinced by the 
opinions of well informed contem- 
poraries than by economic arguments 
based on the surviving statistical data. 
At this point the correct choice of 
method still seems to be a matter of 
taste. Undoubtedly, both approaches 
can further our understanding of colo- 
nial economic history. 

This is a well written book. It sum- 
. marizes an immense amount of re- 
search carefully and lucidly. Although 
of most interest to political historians, it 
is a must on the reading list of any 
scholar contemplating research on the 
Revolutionary Era. 

HUGH ROCKOFF 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


sophisticated purchasing 


Unfortunately, this channel of. 
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Don R. LE Duc. Cable Television and 
the FCC: A Crisis in Media Control. 
Pp. x, 289. Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple 
University Press, 1973. $10.00. 


Cable television, as Professor Le Duc 
traces its development and the result- 
ing regulatory responses, offers a fas- 
cinating example of the interplay of 
new technology, economic realities and- 
regulatory processes within this 
nation’s current political and social 
structure. But for Professor Le Duc, the 
overriding importance of his study is 
not historical. Rather, he views the 
cable controversy as only one of an 
ongoing series of such issues posed by 
continuing and fast-paced change in 
communications technology. “Wave- 
guided or true laser transmissions could 
bypass cumbersome wired circuits to 


-deliver an infinite number of messages 
directly to individual homes,” he 


writes. “Cable interests will undoubt- 
edly demand FCC intervention. to pro- 
tect the media structure from such 
destructive competition; but in view of 
the past history in this field, there is no 
reason to believe that restriction will be 


‘any more successful in that era than in 


this, or that any regulatory reaction 
based primarily on industry pressure 
will ever achieve any consistent 
society-based guidelines allowing 
communications evolution without con- 
tinual crisis” (pp. 20-21). Thus, the 
basic concern of this book, is with the 
future. Are there lessons to be learned 
from the tortured history of cable tele- | 
vision that will be helpful in improving 
the processes by which the next and 
succeeding waves of technical. change 
will bé absorbed into the communica- 
tions industry? 

At the risk of severe oversimpli- 
fication, the basic analytical frame- 
work over which Professor Le Duc 
stretches his detailed account of cable 
television during the past two de- 
cades is as follows. Cable television 
offers two fundamental advances. in 
television communication. First, it can 
extend coverage to areas not reached by 
over-the-air transmission. And second, 
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either in previously uncovered areas or 
those already served by broadcast tele- 
vision, it can expand vastly the number 
of options available to viewers, either 
by importing signals from other areas or 
by originating its own programs. The 
first function essentially serves the in- 
terests of broadcasters already in -the 
industry; but the second represents a 
grave competitive threat. The Federal 
Communications Commission has 
never been simply a servant of en- 
trenched industry interests, if for no 
other reason than that the industry 
itself is very diverse and has never 
coalesced into a unified interest group. 
But from its inception, the FCC has 
viewed its most important regulatory 
goal as promotion and protection of 
local broadcasting services, both in 
radio and television. The preoccupation 
with local service is, in turn, primarily a 
response to Congressional pressures on 
the Commission, since; Congressmen 
have an eminently understandable in- 
terest in the welfare and goodwill of 
the independent radio and television 
stations in their districts. Efforts to 
harness the potential of cable television 
to this local service goal explain much 
of the behavior of the FCC. And as a 
final irony, the preference for network 
television shows, and the predomi- 
nance of recorded music over commu- 
nity interest and locally originated radio 
programs make it obvious that the au- 
diences do not share the FCC’s sense 
of priorities regarding the services to be 
provided by the electronic communica- 
tions media. 

Professor Le Duc elaborates on his 
basic theme in a lucid and informative 
manner. But the only major policy 
recommendation his analysis leads him 
to is, in my mind, disappointing and 
inadequate. “All that seems necessary,” 
he writes, “is an amendment to the 
Communications Act of 1934 expressly 
relieving the FCC of any responsibility 
for the economic welfare of the elec- 
tronic mass media, an obligation it 
now discharges on the most tenuous of 
grounds” (p. 210). The-simplicity of the 
proposal seems to belie the complexity 
of the problem. And such an abroga- 
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tion, unless coupled with an ending of 
the authority and responsibility to 
compel industry behavior designed to 
meet preordained “public” goals—that 
is, de facto abolition of the FCC as a 
regulatory agency—strikes me as a path 
to chaos, not reform. But this negative 
reaction in no way detracts from my 
admiration for the analytic, informative 
and thought-provoking qualities of Pro- 
fessor Le Duc’s book. 

WILLIAM L. BALDWIN 

Department of Economics 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover 

New Hampshire 


Roy F. LEE. The Setting for Black 
Business Development: A Study in 
Sociology and Political Economy. Pp. 
vii, 249. Ithaca: New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University, 1973. 
$7.00. Paperbound. 


This is a poorly written book with 
some exceptionally good material. 
Therefore it poses certain problems for 
the reviewer. It would be easy to 
dismiss the book as mediocre but for 
the importance of the topic and the 
insights shown by the author in his 
analysis of a small part of the subject 
matter—that is, the federally funded 
programs of minority enterprises. 

The book is divided into three con- 
venient parts. The first one deals with 
the existing sociological and economic 
environment in the United States as it 
relates to minority groups. Part two is a 
history of black business development. 
It also describes and analyzes existing 
federal and, to a much lesser degree, 
local government programs designed to 
assist the development of black busi- 
ness enterprises. Part three provides 
detailed profiles of the black banker 
and black insurance executive based on 
questionnaire data of ninety-seven re- 
sponses and compares these profiles 
with those of top executives of large 
corporations in the United States and 
India. 

This book is an expanded version of 
Lee’s doctoral dissertation—-Part three 


- 
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in the book. It is an attempt to put his 
findings into a broader socioeconomic 
context; unfortunately, he has not suc- 
ceeded. The book lacks cohesiveness 
due to the absence of an overall view- 
point or hypothesis. My main criticisms 
of the book, however, are the lack of 
rigor in definitions and unstructured 
and poorly supported arguments and 
conclusions which are untenable based 
on the data presented. 

Instead of succinct analysis, the book 
appears to be a compilation of quotes 
from the writings of various people, 
notably DuBois, Washington, Cruse, 
Innis, and a few others. A: scholarly 
book is not the one with the largest 
number of quotations and footnotes. 
While data should be carefully mar- 
shalled to make a point, supporting one’s 
opinion with another opinion is simply 
tautological. For example, on the very 
first page of the book, Lee asserts that, 
in America, economic power and politi- 
cal power go together and that those 
without economic power have little or 
no political power. While the interac- 
tion of economie and political power is 
undeniable, Lee does not present any 
logic or historical reasoning to tell us 
how he came to establish the causal 
relationship between the two types of 
power. The book is similarly cluttered 
with “sociologese”—jargon which is 
often undecipherable and tends to con- 
fuse. The author frequently pontificates 
and makes sweeping statements, which 
he substitutes for objective reasoning, 
and expects us to accept these state- 
ments as “obvious facts” and, therefore, 
undeniable. 

In another dimension, Lee shows 
fuzzy thinking when he talks about the 
way by which blacks can assume their 
proper share in the economic leader- 
ship of the country. Citing the example 
of successful black banks and insurance 
companies, Lee suggests that the in- 
crease in their ownership pattern is the 
only way to salvation. Apparently, Lee 
overlooks the fact that it is not the 
ownership of large corporations but the 
control which is more important, and 
that this control is not with the owners 
(stockholders) but with professional 
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managers. Black banks control about 
$350 million in assets of a total of $400 
billion by all the banks in the United 
States. Thus, blacks will not achieve 
any significant role in making any im- 
portant economic decisions or increas- 
ing black employment in the United 
States even if their assets grow tenfold. 
To have any meaningful impact, blacks 
must assume or acquire positions of 
responsibility within the existing cor- 
porate structure. It is wishful thinking 
to believe that blacks can bring about 
any significant changes in the American 
economic system by creating competi- 
tive or even parallel business institu- 
tions. 

The only redeeming feature of the 
book is the author’s superb analysis of 
Nixon’s programs for the development 
of minority enterprises and his propos- 
als to improve their efficiency and 
alternatives for greater achievement of 
the objectives (pp. 119-162). I would 
strongly recommend this section for the 
careful study by all those who are 
interested in this area. 

In conclusion, I believe the author 
would have been better off to write two 
or three short articles summarizing his 
major findings and presenting his 
viewpoint. Such an approach would 
have immensely helped his readers as 
well. 


S. PRAKASH SETHI 
University of California 
Berkeley 


KAREN ORREN. Corporate Power and 
Social Change: The Politics of the 
Life Insurance Industry. Pp. vii, 204. 
Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1974. $10.00. 


This is a good study in depth of the 
life insurance industry of Ilinois—its 
motivations, politics, lending policies, 
and attempts to move toward more 
“social responsibility” in lending. The 
main title promises too much since the 
book does not contribute greatly to the 
broad question -of whether the proper 
goal of large corporations in general is 
to look out for stockholders’ interests or 
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to accept lower profits in order to 
subsidize other groups. 

The study starts out rather disap- 
pointingly with an introductory chapter 
that tends to deal with economics but 
fails to display enough knowledge of 
the subject. The author cites J. K. 
Galbraith on the alleged decline of 
competition, the ability of oligopolistic 
industry to administer prices at will, 
and the power of advertising to domi- 
nate the consumer. She does not seem 
to be aware that reputable economists 


have found evidence of quite the oppo- 


site nature. A rather strange statement 
is made (p. 8) that the prevalence today 
of retained earnings as a major source 
of corporate financing removes an im- 
portant constraint on management 
“since profit levels previously had to 
remain high in order to insure a market 
for future securities.” High profits are 
also a great help to the retention of 
earnings. 

Professor Orren does much better in 
the areas of political science and empir- 
ical investigation. Her detailed analysis 
of insurance company lending in the 
Chicago area according to such factors 
as value of homes, density of popula- 
tion, urban or suburban location, race, 
and neighborhood condition is pains- 
taking and impressive. Her interviews 
with insurance company executives, 
lobbyists, and politicians add interest- 
ing content. 

The general feeling generated by the 
book is that even in a field such as life 
insurance, where cash flow is made 
dependable by long term contracts, it is 
not to be expected that there will be 
drastic departures from the principle of 
personal utility maximization. Insur- 
ance companies are probably charac- 
terized correctly as interested mainly in 
profits and growth. Social impulses of 
executives, on the other hand, are 
vague and variable. 

Orren gives special attention to the 
Life Insurance Urban Investments 
Program under which two billion dol- 
lars was devoted to loans to improve 
the inner city. Conclusions as to its 
- effectiveness are not easily drawn and 
differ from one observer to the next. 
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While market interest rates were 
charged, loans were, to a degree, chan- 
neled into black ghettos previously un- 
served. But really hard core areas, with 
their rival gangs and general dilapida- 
tion, were found to be beyond help 
from this sort of program. 
. MARSHALL R. COLBERG 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee 


GRANT L. REUBER et al. Private Foreign 
Investment in Development. Pp. 371. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1973. $17.75. i 


This book is a scholarly analysis of the 
economic effects of private foreign in- 
vestment on economically backward 
countries. It is based primarily on new 
data collected by interview from eighty 
large manufacturing projects located in 
twenty-nine of the less developed coun- 
tries. The authors also use the available 
statistical data on international invest- 
ment from government sources and 
compare their own conclusions with 
those of others. The result is an informa- 
tive summary of what is known about the 
economic effects of private foreign in- 
vestment, l 

Private foreign investment is viewed 
in different ways. In developed coun- 
tries, many advocate investment in less 
fortunate countries as a moral obligation 
ora form of charity. In the less developed 
countries, it is often viewed as a form of 
exploitation. The authors conclude that 
one of the principal steps that could be 
taken to assist less developed countries 
is to increase the supply of relevant 
statistical information. 

The eighty projects studied are 
classified into three groups: industries 
producing for export, those producing for 
the local market, and those initiated at 
the request of foreign governments. 
There are numerous statistical tables 
contrasting the characteristics of these 
three groups. On the average, the 
government-initiated projects have had 
higher production costs than similar 
enterprises in the developed countries, 
and therefore probably were wasteful of 
resources. They were also more fully 


protected by tariffs and preferential taxes 
than the other types of projects. The-most 
profitable projects were those that were 
export-oriented. 

The taxes on the profits of the-interna- 
tional companies, amounting in 1970 to 
between $3.2 and $4.0 billion, have 
contributed significantly. to .the 
economic resources of the less de- 
veloped countries. Also, the principal 
sacrifice of the investing countries re- 
sulting from these foreign investments is 
the loss of those revenues. In addition, 
foreign-owned manufacturing firms 
alone employed 1.6 million persons in 
these countries in 1967. Almost all were 
local persons, and their wages were at or 
above prevailing rates. 

The eighty projects ‘provide little in- 
formation on the major economic issue 
concerning private foreign invest- 
ment—the effect on labor productivity. 
Although cross sectional estimates show 
clearly that GNP per capita is higher 
in those less developed countries 
which have larger amounts of private 
direct investment per capita, private 
investment and levels of income are 
interrelated. Private investment need 
not be the cause of the higher income. 
Still needed is an empirical study of the 
effect of the introduction of modern 
technology on the productivity of labor 
in these countries. 

COLIN D. CAMPBELL 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover 

New Hampshire 


NEIL TRANTER. Population since the 
Industrial Revolution: The Case of 
England and Wales. Pp. 206. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1973. $13.50. 


The stated intention of this book is “to 
serve as a brief introduction to the study 
of the population of England and Wales 
since the early eighteenth century. It 
aims to describe the pattern of popula- 
tion growth, and to examiine some of its 
principal causes and consequences.” To 
justify its appearance soon after the 
publication of several other excellent 
works on ‘the subject, the author states 
his belief “that one of the greatest 
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problems confronting anyone coming 
fresh to the study of English population 
history is the vast array of literature with 


which he must grapple” and announces 


as his main purpose “to attempt to draw 

together and summarize as much of this 

material as possible in one reasonably 

short volume.” How successfully this 

purpose is served will depend on what 
aspects of the subject are of primary 
interest to the reader. One who is looking 
for a general overview of English dem- 

ographic history as such—in terms of 
the growth and spatial redistribution of. 
the population, fertility, mortality, inter- 

national and internal migration, and 

aspects of population composition—is 

likely to find its contents rather skimpy. 

It serves better as a synthesis and critical 

evaluation of the literature on interrela- 

tions between population growth and 

the development of the English 

economy and society in the modern age. 

Different views of these interrelations 

found in the most important relevant 

works are succinctly and lucidly sum- 

marized and evaluated in the light of 
historical evidence. The author’s own 

opinions and conclusions are a valuable 

supplement to this literature. 

In chapters devoted to the sources of 
demographic data and methods of 
analysis and to the growth of the popula- 
tion between 1695 and 1939, the author 
takes the position that the defects of 
presently available data preclude any 
meaningful analysis of the components 
of population growth before the 1840s in 
terms of mortality, fertility, immigration, 
and emigration. The chapter on the 


causes of expansion of the population 


during the period of the initial demo- 
graphic “take-off,” between 1780 and 
1850, appears to this reviewer as the 
most valuable part of the book. One ofits . 


useful features is the comparison of 


England's experience with that of other 
western European countries in this - 
period, Noting a broad similarity of 


demographic developments in diverse 


economic circumstances, the author con- ; 
siders as a plausible explanation “an 
exogenous amelioration in the virulence 
of epidemic disease or an improvement 
in human resistance,” possibly due to 
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change in the climate. The chapter on 
the “demographic transition” between 
1850 and 1939 and its causal explanation 
is less satisfying, especially in regard to 
the decline of mortality and the influ- 
ences of economic and other factors in 
this respect. In fairness to the author, it 
should be noted that the mortality side of 
the history of the demographic transition 
has not received the attention it deserves 
in the literature which he attempts to 
summarize. It is a pity that the device of 
viewing England’s experience in a 
European regional frame, employed so 
effectively in the preceding chapter, is 
hardly used atall in this one. The work is 
completed by two chapters dealing with 
the role of population growth and struc- 
tural change as a causal factor in the 
economic, cultural, political, and social 
development of England. “In the course 
of industrialization and economic de- 
velopment,” Tranter opines (p. 170), 
“the population variable has undoub- 
tedly lost much of its autonomy and a 
good deal of its relative significance. 
Demographic trends have become much 
less dependent on the uncontrollable 
vagaries of nature and much more de- 
pendent on human control; and popula- 
tion itself has become much less vital an 
agent of economic change than it was in 
the preindustrial world. Yet despite this 
we would be well advised to continue 
treating the population factor as a poten- 
tial force for social change.” 
JoHN D. DURAND 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


RICHARD J. WARD. Development Issues 
for the 1970s. Pp. xiv, 282. New York: 
Dunellen, 1973. $15.00. 


As the title of the book indicates, this 
study represents a conceptual approach 
to the various problems facing develop- 
ing nations. A major objective of this 
work is to identify these problems and 
to take them to the conference table, 
the classroom and the public to induce 
free discussion and to suggest new 
approaches which might contribute to 
better understanding of the issues in- 
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volved'and perhaps contribute to their 
solution. 

This study strikes a happy medium 
between pure historical description of 
concrete cases of development and an 


_attempt to develop a broad generalized 


conceptual framework for analysis of 
problems of economic development. It 
is a pragmatic attempt to deal with 
specific issues and problems as they 
arise in the process of development. 
These problems are handled within the 
theoretical framework of existing 
hypotheses which belong to the cate- 
gory of “intermediate range” theories. 

The author considers the 1960s a 
“decade of development” during which 
many developing nations achieved a 
considerable developmental progress. 
But many problems still remain and 
they are carried over into the 1970s. 
Despite considerable past successes, 
the gap in living standards continues to 
grow in absolute terms and the prob- 
lems of income and social inequalities 
are not resolved. 

This very timely volume is divided in 
three parts. Part one deals with the 
dramatic race between the growth of 
population and the increase in produc- 
tion of food. It describes the “green 
revolution” in agricultural production, 
population control programs, transfor- 
mation of agriculture from subsistence- 
oriented to a surplus generating sector 
and a “residual” human factor with its 
elements of knowledge, innovation, 
drive and improved organization. 

Part two is dedicated to current de- 
velopment problems and covers, among 
others, such important issues as social 
and income inequality, sharply rising 
debt service ratio, declining net aid, 
critical balance of payment pressures, 


_defaults and need of multilateralism in 


aid. 

The last part examines various plan- 
ning strategies and potentials. It treats 
such issues as balance between “big 
push” and balanced development, 
identifying the highest yield programs, 
change in strategies of development, 
new approaches to the growth and 
development processes and future di- 
rections of research. 
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Numerous statistical tables contain- 
ing up-to-date information on several 
‘aspects of economic development un- 
‘available elsewhere greatly increase 
the value of this outstanding contribu- 
tion in the field of economic develop- 
ment. 


OLEG ZINAM 
Department of Economics 


University of Cincinnati 
Ohio 
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PREFACE 


r 


America is aging. The proportion of its population now over 65 years of 
age—I11 percent—has almost tripled since 1900 and could grow to 
almost 20 percent in the next century. The emergence of this stratum of 
elderly is historically unprecedented. Demographically, falling birth rates 
and rising life expectancy rates have produced societal aging only in a 
handful of countries in the most advanced stages of industrialization. 
Simultaneously, the social meanings of growing old—once an ambivalent 
mix of neglect and resignation—are changing; retiree and senior citizen 
are becoming new stages in the life cycle. 

The political consequences of these dramatic shifts have been neither 
widely noticed nor clearly analyzed. Societal aging has been, in fact, an 
iceberg issue in the history of social policy. The tip has been known for 
decades, but its deeper outlines and implications are only beginning to be 
fathomed. Private citizens tend to think of aging as a personal fate rather 
than as a public issue. Scholars originally concerned with aging—mostly 
biologists and psychologists—have focused chiefly on microanalytic’ 
factors. Politicians and others seeking legislation favorable to the elderly 
present their case as nonpartisan and, therefore, “nonpolitical.” All who 
are involved labor under a double burden of public disinterest: (1) the 
generally negative value placed on any kind of obsolescence in a culture 
obsessed with newness; (2) the often dry and technical nature of the 
critical issues, such as income maintenance and health care organization. 

As a result, analyses of macrolevel consequences of aging have been 
sparse, scattered and usually written for specialists. This has been true 
particularly in the area of public policy—where available information 
becomes quickly outdated—and in political behavior—-where unin- 
formed generalization has flourished without empirical evidence. Edu- 
cated lay people interested in the latter, for example, have had to rely on 
often highly speculative popular predictions of the “coming political 
power of a senior citizenry.” 5 

The present volume of THE ANNALS is designed to make available to 
the generalist the best and most current thinking on the topic. The 
contributors —academicians with long experience in fields related to 
aging and public policy, and practitioners conversant with the tech- 
nicalities of law and administration—represent a cross-section of 
ideologies and viewpoints. For the most part, their perspectives are long 
range, attempting to situate and to analyze the issues in their broader, 
historical context. Hopefully, the volume will stimulate wider public 
awareness of, and informed debate over, the political consequences of 

aging. 


FREDERICK R. EISELE 


The Aging of Populations and Societies 
By DONALD O. COWGILL 


ABSTRACT: Modernization of societies is accompanied by a 
demographic transition which results in the aging of popula- 
tions. Yet, modernization also results in a lowered status for 
older people. The salient aspects of modernization which pro- 
duce this effect are held to be: (1) the application of modern 
technology in the fields of health and economics, (2) urbaniza- 
tion and (3) education. Each of these factors sets in motion a 
chain reaction which tends to undermine the status of the 
aged. However, there are some signs that this trend is being 
reversed in the most modernized societies. 
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NE of the dilemnias of modern 
societies is that, while socio- 
logical processes have fostered a 
devaluation of old people, demo- 
graphic processes have led to in- 
creasing numbers and proportions of 
aged in their populations. Thus, 
such societies have larger propor- 
tions of older people than ever 
before, while at the same time older 
people have less value and utility to 
those societies. These countertrends 
give rise to the further anomaly that 
societies whose relative affluence 
permits them to provide the greatest 
comfort and security to their aged 
members instead deprive them of 
useful roles and consign high pro- 
portions of them to relative poverty.! 
The purpose of this article is to 
examine the two horns of this 
dilemma. First, I shall attempt to 
explicate the demographic proc- 
esses which result in the aging of 
populations; then, I shall seek to 
unravel the more subtle and compli- 
cated sociological processes which 
currently appear to contribute to the 
relative degradation of older people. 


THE DEMOGRAPHY OF AGING 


A population is said to be aging 
when the elderly segment of that 


population is increasing faster than © 


the rest of the population. There are 
several ways in which this change 
can be measured. However, the most 
common index—and one of the most 
useful—is the change in the percent 
of the total population which is 65 
years of age and over. 


Selected cases of aging populations 


Utilizing this index, table 1 shows 
that several populations have 
experienced a remarkable degree of 


l. John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent 
Society (Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 
1958), p. 338. 


aging in the last 120 years.” France 
had already aged appreciably by 
1851, when 6.5 percent of her pop- 
ulation was 65 and over; the process 
has continued with only slight varia- 
tions since then. The latest figures 
show more than double that per- 
centage—13.4 percent. England is’ 
slightly behind France in this aging 
trend, but the general trend is the 
same. In 1851 only 4.6 percent of the 
British population was.65 and over. 
The percentage increased decade by 
decade with only slight interrup- 
tions; the most recent figures indi- 
cate that 12.4 percent of the British 
population is 65 and over. Sweden 
shows the same trend: in 1850 only 
4.8 percent of the Swedish popula- 
tion was 65 and over; by 1970 the 
percentage had increased to 12.8. 
The Netherlands manifests the same 
pattern, with only a slight inter- 
ruption at the time of the First World 
War: from 4.7 percent 65 and over 
in 1849, the aged population has 
increased to 10.1 percent. A younger 
population—resulting from the 
effects of continued immigration— 
but one which shows the same trend, 
is that of Australia: from 1.7 percent 
65 and over in 1871, this population 
has matured to the point that 8.3 - 
percent of the population is now 
aged by this index. In the United 
States of America the trend has been 
from 2.9 percent in 1870 to 4.1 
percent in 1900 to 9.9 percent in 
1970. 


Cross-national comparisons of the 
extent of aging 


It is obvious from the review of 
these cases (1) that aging is a 


2. Earlier figures for France, England, 
Sweden and Australia taken from Edward 
Rosset, Aging Process of Population (New 
York: MacMillan, :1964), chap. 9; latest 
figures in each case calculated from Demo- 
graphic Yearbook 1971 (New York: United 
Nations, 1972), table 7. 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENT OF POPULATION 65 AND OVER, SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1850-1970 








; UNITED 
DATE* FRANCE ENGLAND SWEDEN NETHERLANDS AUSTRALIA STATES 
1850 6.5 4.6 4.8 4.7 NA NA 
1860 6.7 4.7 5.2 4.9 NA NA 
1870 7.4 4.8 5.4 5.5 1.7 2.9 
1880 8.1 4.6 5.9 5:0 NA 3.4 
1890 8.3 4.8 Ti 6.0 NA 3.8 
1900 8.2 4.7 8.4 6.0 NA 4.1 
1910 8.4 5.2 8.4 6.1 4.3 4.3 
1920 9.1 6.0 8.4 5.9 4.4 4.7 
1930 9.3 7.4 9.2 6.2 6.5 5.4 
1940 NA 9.0 9.4 7.0 7.3 6.8 
1950 11.8 10.9 10.3 ri 8.0 8.1 
1960 11.5 11.8 11.2 8.7 8.4 9.2 
1970 13.4 12.4 13.7 10.1 8.3 9.9 


Sources: Except for the United States, data for years prior to 1970 are from Edward 
‘Rosset, Aging Process of Population (New York: MacMillan, 1964), chap. 9. For the United 
States, data from 1870 to 1960 are from U.S., Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Special Staff on Aging, “Population Trends, National, 1790-1960,” Facts on Aging, no. 1 
(Jan. 1963). Data for 1970 are from United Nations, Demographic Yearbook 1971 (New York: 


United Nations, 1973), table 7. 


* Since the date of census-taking varies in different countries, the date used in the table 
is. merely approximate. For actual date in each case, see original sources. 


developmental process and (2) that 
the process has not proceeded as far 
in Australia as it has in the other 
countries used to illustrate the 
process. We must then infer that at 
any given time different areas of the 
world will be in different stages of 
such a developmental process. 
‘Therefore, it may be instructive to 
compare the percentages of popu- 
lation 65 and over in various coun- 
tries at the present time (shown in 
table 2). 

It will be noted that these per- 
centages range from 1 to more than 
22, percent——that is, from only 1 per- 
son who is 65 and over out of a 
hundred persons in the total popula- 


tion to more than 1 out of 5. Of 


course, Monaco is an abnormal case, 
in which immigration of elderly re- 
tired persons has resulted in a high 
proportion of aged in the population. 
However, if one disregards such ex- 
treme cases, there is probably a fair 


indication of the normal range of 
aging in contemporary populations 


in table 2—that is, a range from 


about 1 percent in an extremely 
young population to about 15 per- 
cent in an old, but normally aging, 
population. 

Elsewhere. I have proposed a 
classification of populations accord- 
ing to their degree of agedness, and I 
continue to use that classification 
here.? Populations with less than 4 
percent 65 and over are called 
young; those with 4 to 6.9 percent 
are described as youthful; those with 
7 to 9.9 percent are denominated 
mature; and those with 10 percent or 
more 65 and over are called aged. 
Examination of table 2 indicates 
that, with the exception of Green- 


3.. Donald O. Cowgill, “The Demography 
of Aging,” in The Daily Needs and Interests 
of Older People, ed. Adeline M. Hoffman 
(Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1970), 
pp. 35—38. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENT OF THE POPULATION 65 AND OVER IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


PERCENT 


COUNTRY 85 ANDOVER ~* 


PERCENT 


COUNTRY 65 AND OVER 





YOUNG POPULATIONS 


New Guinea LI 
Kuwait 1.6 
Nigeria 2.0 
Zambia 2.1 
Greenland 2.8 
W, Samoa 2.7 
Guatemala 2.7 
Nicaragua 2.9 
Colombia 2.9 
Haiti 3.0 
Costa Rica SHl 
Ecuador 3.2 
Korea | 3.2 
Bahamas 3.4 
Kenya 3.5 
Afghanistan 3.5 
Sri Lanka 3.5 
Tunisia 3.5 
Mexico 3.7 
Paraguay 3.8 
Uganda 3.8 
Iran 3.8 
Liberia 3.9 
Turkey 3.9 


YOUTHFUL POPULATIONS 


Swaziland 4.1 
Algeria 4,4 
Botswana 4,6 
Surinam. 4.6 
Guadaloupe 4.7 
Iraq 5.1 
Martinique 5.1 
French Guiana 5.3 
Tanzania 5.5 
Lesotho 6.4 


MATURE POPULATIONS 


Japan 7.0 
Uruguay 15 
Yugoslavia 7.5 
Canada 7.9 
Australia 8.3 
New Zealand 8.4 
Poland 8.4 
Romania 8.5 
Finland 8.6 
Gibraltar 8.6 
Iceland 8.8 
Bulgaria 9.5 
United States 9.9 
AGED POPULATIONS 
Netherlands ` 10.1 
Italy 10.4 
N. Ireland 10.5 
Czechoslovakia 10.6 
Ireland 11.1 
Switzerland 11.3 
Hungary 11.5 
Denmark ° 12.0 
Scotland 12.1 
England & Wales 12.4 
Luxembourg 12.6 
W. Germany 12.6 
Norway 12.9 
France 13.4 
Sweden 13.7 
Austria 14.1 
E. Germany 15.5 
Monaco 22.1 


SourcEs: Data computed from Demographic Yearbook 1971 (New York: United Nations, 
1972), table 7. Effective dates vary from country to country ranging from 1962 to 1971. See 


original source for actual dates. 


land, all of the young populations 
are in Africa, Asia, Latin America 
and Oceania. They range from New 
Guinea with just over 1 percent to 
Liberia and Turkey with just under 4 
percent. They include: Nigeria, 
Zambia, Korea, Sri Lanka— formerly 
Ceylon—Colombia, Afghanistan 


and Mexico. The youthful popula- 
tions, while somewhat older, are also 
found in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. They range from Swazi- 
land to Lesotho and obviously in- 
clude areas which are in more ad- 
vanced stages of modernization than 
those with young populations. The 
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mature populations include the 
more recently modernized parts 
of eastern Europe, Japan and the 
modernized parts of the New World, 
which have until recently been kept 
young ‘by immigration—that is, 


Iceland, Australia, New Zealand and ` 


Canada. The aged populations are 
found entirely in Europe, mainly 
western and northern Europe—that 
is, those parts first affected by in- 
dustrialization and modernization. 


Aging and the demographic 
transition 


It should be evident from the 
above discussion that the aging of 
populations is a modern phenome- 
non, something which has never 
occurred to human populations 
before: It began first in the popula- 
tions of western Europe and has 
progressed to the greatest degree in 
those same populations. This aging 
of populations is a by-product of a 
demographic revolution which is 
usually called the demographic 
transition. It has commonly been 
viewed as a consequence of the 
Industrial Revolution, but it is much 
more closely related to changes in 
public health and education than to 
changes in modes of production. 

In its major outlines the demo- 
graphic transition is a long term and 
presumably permanent change in 
the level of the vital rates of popula- 
tion change, a drastic and permanent 
reduction of both death rates and 
birth rates.4 The time required to 
complete the transition may vary 
from several centuries to only a few 
decades. 


4. Transition theory was first stated by 
Warren S. Thompson in “Population,” 
American Journal of Sociology 31 (May 
1929), pp. 959-975. It was reformulated by 
Frank W. Notestein in “Population—the 
Long View,” in Food for the World, ed. T. 
W. Schultz, (Chicago, Ul: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945). Other statements of it 


Mortality rates decline first, fol- 
lowed—with a lag of a generation or 
so—by fertility rates. Since death 
rates decline first, an early effect of 
the transition is an increase in the 
rate of population growth. Since 
World War II this process has been 
set in motion with such rapidity and 
on such a scale in the newly develop- 
ing areas of the world that it has been 
dubbed a population explosion. 

The scale of the change is dra- 
matic: death rates fall from a range of 
25 to 35 deaths per 1,000 persons in 
the total population per year toa new 
range of 5 to 15 deaths per 1,000; 
births drop from a range of 35 to 
55 per 1,000 in the population to a 
low range of 10 to 20 per 1,000. 
Such major changes in vital rates 
certainly mark a major transition in 
human demography; indeed, they 
probably warrant the application of 
the more dramatic term, revolu- 
tion. These revolutionary changes 
in vital rates result not only in 
changes in rates of population 
growth; they also effect drastic 
changes in the structure of the popu- 
lation in which they are occurring. 
One of those changes is the age 
composition.® 

Declining mortality in the initial 
stages of the transition permits more 
babies to stay alive and more 


include: Kingsley Davis, “The World Dem- 
ographic Transition,” THE ANNALS 237 
(January 1945), pp. 1—11; Donald O. Cowgill, 
“Transition Theory as General Population 
Theory,” Social Forces 41, no. 3 (March 1963), 
pp. 270-274. 

5. Ronald Freedman, ed., Population: The 
Vital Revolution (Chicago, Hl: Aldine, 
1964). 

6. For a discussion of other changes ac- 
companying the transition, see, Donald O. 
Cowgill, “Transition Theory as General 
Population Theory,” Social Forces 41, no. 3 
(March 1963), pp. 270-274, reprinted in 
Social Demography, ed. Thomas R. Ford 
and Gordon F. DeJong (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970), pp. 627-633. 
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children to reach maturity. Thus, 
since the major reductions in deaths 
occur with reference to infant and 
child mortality, the effect of chang- 
ing mortality alone is more likely to 
be a younger, rather than an older, 
population.’ It is only in the latter 
part of the transition—when the 
birth rate begins to decline,, re- 
ducing the child population—that 
the population as a whole begins to 
age. However, the total range of the 
change which then takes place is 
highly significant, as we have seen: 
from as little as 1 percent of the 
population 65 and over to as much as 
15 percent. 


Aging of the electorate 


It may be assumed that if a popu- 
lation is aging, the segment of it 
which is of voting age will be aging 
also. However, this is not a perfect 
relationship. As we have seen, the 
proportionate aging of the total 
population does not begin until the 
birth rate starts to fall. Similarly, the 
electorate does not begin to age until 
about twenty years later, when the 
constricted cohorts of births begin to 
come of age. If there are fluctuations 
-in the birth rate, it is possible for the 
electorate to be aging at the same 
time that the population as a whole 
is “younging,” as happened in the 
United States during the baby boom 
following World War II. 

Nevertheless, if we disregard the 


7. For detailed ‘discussions of the relative 


effects of declining mortality and fertility ` 


upon age structure, see, Albert I. Hermalin, 
“The Effects of Changes in Mortality Rates 
on Population Growth and Age Distribution 
in the United States,” Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly 44, no. 4, pt. 1 (October 
1966), pp. 451-469; and Ansley J. Coale, 
“The Effects of Changes in Mortality and 
Fertility on Age Composition,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly 34, no. 1 (January 
1956), pp. 79-114. 


recent lowering of the voting age, 
there has been a continuous aging of 
the electorate of the United States 
during this century (shown in table 
3). If we take the population 20 
years of age and over as representa- 
tive of the electorate, we can see that 
while the proportion in the younger 
ages has steadily declined, the pro- 
portion in the upper ages has in- 
creased. In fact, more than two- 
thirds of this adult population were 
under 45 in 1900, while in 1970 only 
slightly more than half were that 
young. On the other hand, the pro- 
portion of this adult population 
which was 65 and over more than 
doubled during the same period, in- 
creasing from 7.9 percent in 1900 to 
15.9 percent in 1970. The potential 
political significance of this shift is 
emphasized if we remember that 
larger proportions of older people 
actually exercise their franchise than 
people in their early twenties.® 


Characteristics of the older 
generation 


In societies with aged populations 
the older generation differs from the 
younger in many ways other than 
simply age. The older generation has 
a higher ratio of females and of 
widows. The elderly have less 
formal education; they have lower 
incomes; and they are less mobile. 

Older populations usually have 
higher proportions of females. This 
is caused by the higher death rate 
among males, a progressive attrition 
which occurs throughout the age 
span. The surplus of males at birth 
is dissipated by middle age; from 
that point on, males are a pro- 
gressively smaller minority in each 
older age group. Consequently, in 


8. U.S., Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, series P-20, no. 143, p. 9. 
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TABLE 3 


COMPOSITION OF POPULATION 20 AND OVER BY BROAD AGE GROUPS, 
UNITED STATES 1900-1970 


AGE 
Group 1900 1910 "1920 
20—44 67.6 67.1 64.6 
45-684 24.5 25.1 27.3 
65 and 
over 7.9 7.8 8.1 


1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 


62.4 59.4 56.9 52.4 51.0 
28.5 30.2 30.7 32.7 33.1 
9.1 10.4 12.4 14.9 15.9 


SOURCE: Computed from U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population: U.S. 
Summiary (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1972), table 48. 


the United States in 1970 there were 
only 72 males per 100 females 65 
years of age and over.® Further- 
more, this sex ratio has been declin- 
ing steadily since 1930, when it.was 
approximately balanced thanks to 
the carry-over effect of earlier immi- 
gration streams which brought 
greater numbers of males into the 
United States population. With the 
curtailment of immigration in the 
1920s, the carry-over effect on the 
sex ratio of the total population has 
been diminishing. Moreover, since 
most immigrants are young adults 
at the time of migration, the effects 
of immigration do not show up in the 
aged population until several decades 
later. Thus; the impact of immigra- 
tion upon the aged population of 
the United States was still quite 
evident at the time of the 1950 
census: 26.2 percent of the white 
population 65 and over was foreign- 
born.!® By 1970 this percentage had 
decreased to 16.3. It will continue to 
decline for the remainder of this 
century. 


However, this decreasing effect of : 


immigration is less important for the 


9. U.S., Bureau of the Census, “We the 
American Elderly,” Special Report no. 10 on 
the 1970 Census (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1973), p. 6. 

10. Henry D. Sheldon, The Older Popula- 
tion of the United States (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1958), p. 13. 


declining sex ratio among the aged 
than the increasing. difference be- 
tween the mortality rates. During 
this century female mortality rates 
have declined much more than male 
mortality rates. Of course, this re- 
sults in a much greater increase in 
female life expectancy and, thus,ina 
higher survival rate of females into 
older ages. 

Older populations also differ 
from younger ones in marital status. 
Since death inexorably takes its toll 
and since remarriage of widowed 
persons is not universal, an older 
population generally includes a 
higher proportion of widowed per- 
sons. Given the sex ratios and dif- 
ferential mortality rates noted above, 
one should expect more widows 
than widowers in the older popula- 
tion. For example, in the United 
States in 1970 52 percent of the 
females 65 and over were widows 
and 17 percent of the males of the 
same age were widowers. 

These sex differentials are wid- 
ened by two further factors: (1) 
most husbands are several years 
older than their wives; (2) widowers 
have a much greater probability of 
remarriage than widows. In the 
United States in.1970 37 percent 
of all women 65 to 69 years of age 
were widows, and the percentage 


11. “We the American Elderly,” p. 10. 
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increased rapidly with increasing 


_ age: more than three-fourths—77 


'-pereent—of the women 85 and over 


ao onb 


-were widows. The comparable per- 
“centages for males were 9 percent 
` in the 65 to 69 age group and 43 per- 


cent among those 85 and over. 
. In all modernizing nations the 


_ oldest generation has less formal 


education than younger generations. 


. For example, whereas more than 


half of all adults in the United States 
have completed high school, most of 


‘~ the population 65 and over have no 


more. than eight years of formal 
education.” It should be noted, 


‘however, that this is clearly a genera- 


tional ` difference; it is not a func- 
tion of the process of aging. As will 
be noted later, this generational 


gap emerges as an aspect of the 


modernization process, and it is 


probable that the difference will 


diminish in postindustrial society. 
' In modern societies retirement 


‘from the labor force has become in- 


creasingly prevalent among older 


` people in the population during. the 


ast century. In the United States in 


1890 about two-thirds of the males 
65 and over were still in the labor 
force.“ By 1940 the proportion 
had dropped to 42 percent, and by 
1970 it had decreased still further to 
less than 25 percent.44 During the 
same period the proportion of older 
women who were in the labor force 


‘ had’ increased slightly, but still 


amounted to only 10 percent. 


’ There appears to be no doubt that 


retirement:from remunerated em-« 
ployment is becoming the pre- 


12. Ibid., p. 11. 
” 13. Margaret S. Gordon, “Work and Pat- 
terns of Retirement,” in Aging and Leisure, 
'ed. Robert W. Kleemeier (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1961), p. 18. 

14. U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1970 


‘Census of Population: United States Sum- 


mary (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1972), table 78. 
ate Os Ibid: 
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dominant mode for older people in ` 


modernized societies. 


The societies which have evolved — 


this pattern of retirement are also 


societies which have become wage - 
economies: hence, the livelihood of ` 


most people, including the aged, is 
determined by how much money 
they receive. For most.of those who 


have retired, this income comes in ` 


the form of old age insurance bene- 
fits—administered by the govern- 
ment—and/or private pensions. Un- 
fortunately, such income is only a 
fraction of the income paid to those 
who are still active in the labor force. 
Thus, retirement usually entails a 
considerable curtailment of income. 
In the United States in 1969 the 
median ‘income of families headed 
by persons 65 and over was only half 
the median of that for all families: 


$4,895 as compared to $9,596.16 ° 


There is therefore a financial penalty 


Recent news of the growth of re- 
tirement communities in Florida 
and California have fostered the 


illusion of high mobility of aged 


people in the United States; yet, the 
fact is that the people who are 
moving to these communities are the 
exceptions. In general, older people 
are much less mobile than those in 
their younger years. For example, 
whereas 40 percent of the total 
population 5 years of age and over 


attached to aging in modern soci- ` 
eties. 


~ 


changed residence between 1965 ` 


and 1970, only 23 percent of the 
population 65 and over made such a 
move.!” The older populations tend 
to be more stable in residence. 


The limits of aging 


Theoretically, the upper limit to 
which a population can age in terms 


16. “We the American Elderly,’ p. 12. 
17. Calculated from 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation, table 196. 
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_ of the percent 65 and over is 100 
‘percent, but any society which aged 
to this degree—or even approxi- 
mated it—would be facing im- 
.minent extinction.. With no children 
in the population and all of the adult 
population past the potentially re- 
productive ages, it would be merely 
a matter of time until the population 
would die off. It is also correct 
to presume that inordinately high 
proportions of aged persons in’ a 
population: are a signal: of slow 
growth, stability or even decline. 
The question thus becomes: in terms 
of aging, when do we reach a point 
of stability? 

There is no single answer to this 
question, but perhaps we may gain 
perspective on it from noting three 
types -of calculations. In the first 
place, we may note the degree of 
` aging of those populations which 
appear to be nearing the end of the 
transition. Inspection of table 2 
‘suggests that post-transitional popu- 
lations may expect to have from 14 to 


16 percent of their populations 65 ` 


and over. This figure varies not only 
with the current levels of mortality 
and fertility, but also in relation to 
their prior histories. A second type. 
of figure is afforded by stable popula- 
tion theory. As an example, Keyfitz 
and Flieger have calculated the 
percent of the population which 
would be 65 and over in a stable 


population characterized by the age-. 


. specific birth and death rates extant 
in England and Wales in 1968; 
such a population would have 13.3 
percent of its population 65 and 
over—only about 1 percent above 
the actual level in contemporary 
England.18 However, this is the level 
‘of aging calculated upon actual fer- 
tility levels in 1968—fertility levels 


18. .Nathan Keyfitz and Wilhelm Flieger, 
Population (San Francisco, Cal: W. H. 
Freeman, 1971), p. 34. 


which were well above mortality 
levels and still provided a margin of 
increase in the population. What 
would the ratio be ‘in a stationary 
population with post-transitional 
mortality rates? One such figure 
is provided in projections based on 
the United States. Assuming slightly 
declining mortality rates to the year 
2000, no immigration and replace- 
ment level fertility—that is, 2.11 
births per woman—the population 
would become stationary in the year 
2037, and in that year 16 per- 
cent of .the population would be 
65 and over.!® 

Is aging of population, then, a 
predictable trend? Can we antici- 
pate that those populations which 
are now young will inevitably age as 
the populations of western Europe 
have already done? Of course, the 
answer to these questions is nega- 
tive. There is nothing inevitable 
about the process. ‘There are many 
developments which could prevent 
or reverse the process, but most of 
these are in the nature of di- 
sasters~~such as nuclear warfare, 


widespread famine, widespread 


lethal pollution or a new virulent 
epidemic disease— which would re- 
verse the ' worldwide downward 
trend in mortality rates. 

Indeed, some pessimists believe 
that such an outcome is more 
probable than the completion of the 
transition.2° Certainly, the assump- 


, 19. Jacob Siegel and William E, O’Leary, 
“Some Demographic Aspects of Aging in the 
United States,” Current Population Reports: 
Special pe series P-23, no. 43 (Feb- 
ruary 1973), p 

20. Donella E Meadows; Dennis L. 
Meadows, Jørgen Randers and William W. 
Behrens, il, The Limits of Growth (New 
York: Universe Books, 1972); Paul R. 
Ehrlich, The Population Bomb (New York: 
Ballantine Books, 1968); Harrison Brown 
and Edward Hutchings, Jr., Are Our De- 
scendants Doomed? (New York: Viking, 
1970). 
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tion that fertility decline is a reflex 
effect of economic development and 
will occur automatically in time to 
avoid such disasters is not war- 
ranted.”! One does not have to be a 
pessimist tò predict that unless 
fertility rates are drastically reduced 
in the Third World, some form of 
lethal disaster is probable. However, 
if we avoid such disasters and if 
fertility rates are reduced, this will 
amount to the completion of the 
transition, and it will inevitably re- 
sult in the aging of population. 


SOCIETAL AGING 


The social consequences of demo- 
- graphic aging are exceedingly com- 
. plex. Since such demographic aging 
is an entirely new phenomenon— 
most of it having occurred within 
the last century—it should not be 
surprising that traditional cultures 
provided no ready-made modes of 
adjustment to the presence of such a 
high proportion of older people in 
the population. Nor should it sur- 
prise us that there have been some 
strains and problems involved in the 
adjustment. 

At times the problems loom so 
large that some people get the im- 


pression that demographic aging is: 


undesirable, something to be 
avoided. This is unfortunate, since it 
tends to dim the luster of one of 
man’s crowning achievements. 
Surely, throughout history the pro- 
longation of life has been a perennial 
preoccupation of individuals and 
societies. That this objective has 


2]. See, Donald O. Cowgill, “The Use of 
the Logistic Curve and the Transition Model 
in Developing Nations,” in Studies in De- 
mography, ed. Ashish Bose, P. B. Desai and 
_S. P. Jain (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1970), pp. 157-165. 

22. Gerald J, Gruman, A History of Ideas 
about the Prolongation of Life (Philadelphia, 
Pa.: American Philosophical Society, 1966). 
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been achieved to such a degree in 
modern societies must rank as one 
of the greatest boons of modern- 
progress. Indeed, it may be argued 
that average life expectancy is a 
more valid and meaningful meas- 
ure of progress or modernization 
than the more common indices of 
gross national product per capita 
or consumption of electricity per 
capita. 

The demographic transition is a 
necessary accompaniment of the 
modernization process. Reduction of 
mortality is one of the early goals of 
modernization, and experience has 
taught that unless fertility is also cur- 
tailed, many of the hoped-for eco- 
nomic gains become impossible. 
However, if fertility is reduced, the 
population begins to age. We must 
therefore conclude that the aging of 
populations is also a necessary ac- 
companiment of modernization. 
Nevertheless, modernization has 
thus far tended to devalue old 
people and to reduce their status. 


The meaning of modernization 


Modernization is such a multi- 
faceted phenomenon that writings 
about it remind one of the blind 
men’s descriptions of the elephant: 
such writings usually reflect the 
disciplinary contexts or the theo- 
retical orientations of the writers. 
Some see the process primarily in 
terms of changes in the sources of 
power—that is, the shift from pri- 
mary reliance on animate power to 
extensive use of inanimate sources 
of power.*4 Closely similar are those 


23. Donald O. Cowgill and Lowell D. 
Holmes, eds., Aging and Modernization 
(New York:: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1972), 
pp. 322-323; also, Erdman Palmore and F. 
Whittington, “Trends in the Relative Status 
of the Aged,” Social Forces 50 (1971), pp 
84-91. 

24. Marion J. Levy, Modernization and 
the Structure of Societies (Princeton, N.J.: 
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who tend to identify modernization 
with industrialization or with eco- 
nomic development.* Without spec- 
ifying the particular aspects of 
society which are transformed, some 
see it as a transformation in imitation 
of more advanced societies.”* Social 
psychologists are likely to stress 
changes of attitudes and values.?’ 
Some place the emphasis upon 
transformation of political institu- 
tions, the emergence of nationalism 
and the growth of political con- 
sciousness, including the demand 
for citizen participation.”® The func- 
tionalists tend to stress institu- 
tional differentiation. l 

Just as all of- the blind men 
were correct, so all of these views of 
modernization are’ correct; each 
writer is merely emphasizing a dif- 
ferent aspect of the same process. In 
an effort to incorporate all of these 
facets in one statement, I have de- 
fined the process as follows: 


Modernization is the transformation of a 
total society from a relatively rural way 
of life based on animate power, limited 
technology, relatively undifferentiated 
institutions, parochial and traditional 
outlook and values, toward a predom- 
inantly urban way of life based on in- 


Princeton University Press, 1966); Fred Cot- 
trell, Energy and Society (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1955). 

25. Walt W. Rostow, The Economics of 
Take-Off into Sustained Growth (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1963). 

26. Reinhard Bendix, “Proba Definicji 
Modernizacji” (Towards a Definition of 
Modernization), Studia SOC GIRLEsnO 
Polityczne 25 (1968) pp. 31-43. 

27. Alex Inkeles and David H. Smith, 
“The Fate of Personal Adjustment in the 
Process of Modemization,” International 
Journal of Comparative Sociology 11 (June 
1970), pp. 81-114. 

28. Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Tradi- 
tional Society: Modernizing the Middle East 
(New York: Free Press, 1958). 

29. S. N. Eisenstadt, Modernization: Pro- 
test and Change (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966). 
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animate sources of power, highly de- 
veloped scientifc technology, highly 
differentiated institutions matched by 
segmented individual roles, and a cos- 
mopolitan outlook which emphasizes 
efficiency and progress.*° . 


Comprehensive as it is, even this 
definition merely samples the range 
of the societal transformation in- 
volved. Its main thesis is contained 
in the phrase “transformation of a 
total society”; there is no aspect of 
the society which is not drasti- 
cally changed in the process. A 
second major point to be empha- 
sized about this formulation is that 
the process is unidirectional; the 
change is always away from a rural, 
traditional form of society in the di- 
rection of an urbanized, high-en- 
ergy, highly differentiated type of 
society. This is not to assert that the 


“process is uniform; it is merely to 


emphasize that modernization al- 
ways produces changes in the same 
direction, regardless of the unique 
qualities of each traditional so- 
ciety.’! 


Salient aspects of modernization 


One limitation of the assumption 
of such a holistic view of the process 
of modernization is that it is diffi- 


‘cult to discuss it without permitting 


such discussion to develop into a 
treatise of excessive length and com- 
plexity. In order to avoid this pitfall 
it is nécessary to abstract those 
aspects of the total process which 


30. Donald O. Cowgill, “Aging and Mod- 
emization: A Revision of the Theory,” in 
Late Life, ed. Jaber Gubrium (forthcoming). 

31. Nettl makes a convincing case that 
each society is unique in origin, will be 
uniquely selective as modernization occurs 
and may be expected to retain its individual- 
ity in its modernized form. See, J. P. Nettl, 
International Systems and the Moderniza- 
tion of Societies (New York: Basic Books, 
1968), pp. 42-57. 
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are especially relevant to the prób- 
lem at hand. l 

In the present context the problem 
at hand is the societal response to 
the aging, of population, and this 
amounts to the analysis of the inter- 
action of modernization, and demo- 
graphic aging. For this type of 
analysis it appears that the most 
salient aspects of modernization in- 
clude: (1) the application of modern 


health technology within a society; 


(2) the application of scientific 
technology to economic production 
and distribution; (3) urbanization; 
and (4) the extension of literacy and 
mass education. The question to be 
examined is: how do each of these 
aspects of modernization contribute 
to the generally observed down- 
grading and reduction of status of 
- the aged in modern societies? 


Aging and health technology 


Modern health technology is one 
of the most obvious exports from 
modernized societies to contempo- 
rary developing—that is, modern- 
izing—~societies. Yet, there is scant 
mention of this aspect of moderniza- 
tion in the massive literature about 
the process. : 

Since World War II the introduc- 
tion of modern forms of sanitation 
and control of communicable dis- 
ease into erstwhile traditional soci- 
eties has produced dramatic demo- 
graphic effects. Initially, these are 
seen in terms of lower mortality 
rates, especially lower infant and 
child mortality. Without commen- 
surate reduction in fertility—and, 
so far, no developing society has 
- reduced fertility as early and rapidly 
as they have reduced mortality-— 
this touches off a population ex- 
plosion. Not only is there a rapid 
increase in the total population: be- 
cause birth rates remain high while 
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larger proportions of the babies are 
kept alive, the early effect of these - 
measures upon the age composition 
of the population is a “younging” 
effect—that is, a disproportionate ` 
increase in the number of children 
in the population. In the long run, 
however, the application of modern 
health technology not only prevents 
death in infancy and childhood but 
also prolongs life at all stages. More- 
over, if this development is coupled 
with the introduction of contracep- 
tion—another aspect of such tech- 
nology—it may produce a reduction 
of fertility and with itthe progressive 
aging of the population. 

As the lives of workers are pro- 
longed, death no longer creates 
openings, in the labor force as 
rapidly as it once did. Thus, 
competitive pressures are generated 
between the generations in the labor 
force. Eventually, a social substitute 
for death as the means of exit from 
the labor force is instituted in the 
form of the practice of retirement. 

At the same time, at least until 
the present, modernized societies 
have been characterized by the work 
ethic—in its earlier, European form 
known as the Protestant ethic— 
which makes the work role the chief 
role in life and allocates rewards, 
both material and nonmaterial, ac- 
cordingly. Consequently, retire- 
ment from this’ most valued and 
status-giving role is accompanied by 
a reduction in rewards, including 
monetary income and psychologi- 
cally satisfying’ status. 

In sum, then: in the long run 
the introduction of modern health 
technology contributes to the aging 
of population and its work force. 


‘ This in turn creates pressures toward 


retirement,‘ forces people out of the 
most valued and highly rewarded 
roles, deprives them of utility, cur- 
tails their income and lowers their 
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status in the society. This chain of 
events is depicted in the top line of 
figure 1. 


Economic technology and aging 


Asecond salient aspect of modern- 
ization is the introduction of modern 
economic technology. This creates 
many new occupations and trans- 
forms most of the old ones. It is only 
natural that the people coming for- 
ward to fill these new jobs should 
be those not yet established in 
careers—namely, the young. They 
become the pioneers ina developing 
society, and they are rewarded both 
financially and psychologically for 
filling roles which are highly 
valued in the society. Older workers 
carry on in the more traditional work 
roles, some of which become obso- 
lete and most of which are less 
highly valued and, therefore, less 
well remunerated. Both obsoles- 
cence and youthful competition 
eventually create pressure for re- 
tirement and with it the loss of in- 
come and status, as previously 
noted. Thus, health technology and 
economic technology separately and 
in interaction conduce to the re- 
striction of the roles of the aged in 
society and toward their relative 
financial and psychological depriva- 
tion. The role of economic tech- 
nology in this process is depicted on 
line 2 in figure 1. 


Aging and urbanization 


The third salient factor in mod- 
ernization is urbanization. The ex- 
cess rural population created by the 
population explosion flocks to the 
cities to take over the new jobs 
created by economic development. 
Of course, it is the young who 
migrate. Their migration produces 
physical separation from the pa- 
rental family and tends to foster 
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the establishment of permanently 
separate residence, thus breaking 
down the extended family in favor 
of the nuclear conjugal unit. Neo- 
local marriage becomes the norm in 
a modernizing society. Residential 
separation fosters social and intel- 
lectual separation of the generations. 

Paralleling thè physical migration 
of the young away from the rural 
parental home to the cities is a 
subtler, but no less real, social 
mobility: the young move into the 
new, more glamorous, better-paying 
urban jobs, leaving behind—~both 
physically and psychologically— 
the grubby, archaic, rural way of life. 
The young are in the stream of 
progress; the old are left behind. The 
young have improved their station; 
the old stand still and suffer by com- 
parison. 

This is a new and revolutionary 
pattern emerging out of a traditional 
society in which the elderly had high 
status, important roles and positions 
of power. Now the status relation- 
ships are reversed; it is the young 
who have the higher status and who 
are doing things which are held to be 
more important. In the process of mi- 
gration and entry into the urban 
economy they have, to a large 
degree, escaped from the control of 
their elders. 

Thus, urbanization also provides 
advantages to the young and handi- 
caps to the aged. It tends to invert the 
statuses of the generations and leave 
the elderly in relative deprivation. 
The dual process stemming from 
urbanization is shown in figure 1. 


Aging and education 


A fourth salient aspect of mod- 
ernization with respect to aging is 
education. In traditional societies 
most of the population is illiterate. 
An early effort in all modernizing 
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societies is the drive to promote 
literacy. Following close upon the 
heels of this effort is the movement 
to provide progressively higher lev- 
els of education for all the youth of 
the society. Paralleling this move- 
ment, in turn, is the effort to provide 
vocational education for the workers 
in the newly developing industries. 

Be it noted that the main targets 
of all such educational efforts are the 
young. Therefore, in a modernizing 
society the young always have an 
opportunity to acquire more educa- 
_tion than their elders. In some soci- 
eties this:is an avowed objective. 

This also constitutes an inversion 
of status, and the consequences are 
no doubt most dramatic in the early 
stage of the process—when the 
children are literate and the parents 
illiterate. In this stage the parents 
must rely upon the children to trans- 
late for them many communications 
from the outside world. This ele- 
vates the status of the children 
and subordinates the elderly to the 
young, at least for this function. 

This dramatic contrast only illus- 
trates the long range consequences 
which occur in a society in which 
the young are always more knowl- 
edgeable, more skilled, more at- 
tuned to the times than their elders. 
Certainly, in these circumstances 
there can be no mystique of age; 
there can be no reverence for the 
aged deriving from their superior 
knowledge. In such a society the 
- aged will have lost most of their 
power over the young within their 
family and kin group. So, one can see 
that education, too, contributes to 
the down-grading of the elderly in 
modern societies. The process is 
diagrammed on the bottom line of 
figure 1. 
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Aging and the work ethic’ 


In this analysis the work ethic is 
treated as a factor which has thus far 
conditioned and modified the effects 
of modernization on the status of the 
aged, but not as an essential in- 
gredient of the modernization pro- 
cess itself. This is, of course, a 
moot point. The Weberian point of 
view would ascribe to it the central 
role of prime motivator.* I do not 
dispute the key role played by the 
work ethic, whether derived from 
Protestantism or from other sources, 
in the most modernized societies. 

However, there appears to be 
room for reasonable doubt that itis as 
essential to the process as is gener- 
ally believed by those whose per- 
spective is derived from. Western 
capitalist countries. Some develop- 
ing nations, modernizing by selec- 
tive imitation, may succeed without 
so great an emphasis upon this cul- 
tural value. It also appears that 
some of the most modernized soci- 
eties are in the process of softening 
and modifying the value in the 
necessity of coming to terms with 
extensive and increasing amounts of 
leisure. 


Aging and the cult of youth 


Another persistent, but perhaps 
extraneous, factor in fostering the 
devaluation of the aged in the most 
modernized societies is what is 
termed here the cult of youth—that 
is, the prevalent value system which 
glorifies youth as asymbol of beauty, 
vigor and progress and discriminates 
in favor of youth in employment and 
in the allocation of community re- 


32. Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1958). 
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sources. I have already noted that an 
overwhelming proportion of educa- 
tional. effort and resources is ‘di- 
reczed to youth. The same point can 
be made with reference to recreation 
anc, to a lesser degree, to health re- 
SOUTCES, l l 

Ia view of the strong tendency 
toward status inversion during the 
modernization process— partic- 
ularly in relation to the creation of 
nev jobs, the migration of the young 
to the cities, the social mobility of 
the younger generations and the 
superior education of the young— 
it may appear that the cult of youth 
is an inevitable accompaniment and 
conditioner of the modernization 
process. However, this also is a moot 
point. It may be that in the later 
stages of the process—~as the center 
of gravity shifts with the aging of 
populations—the cult of youth may 
be partially neutralized, ifnot by the 
emergence of a self-conscious sub- 
culture of the aging,” at least by the 
sheer weight of the needs and de- 
mards of increasing numbers and 
proportions of the aged. 


Aging and the future 


As we have seen, then, mod- 
ernized societies have large num- 
bers and proportions of the aged. 
Yet, these aged are forced to be non- 
productive; then, they are penalized 
for their nonproductiveness with 
reduced incomes and relatively low 
status. Barring catastrophic rever- 
sals. populations which have com- 
plet2d the transition will continue to 
be azed—that is, they will continue 
to have much higher proportions of 


33. Arnold M. Rose, “The Subculture of 
the aging: A Framework for Research in 
Socia! Gerontology,” in Older People and 
Their Social World, ed. Arnold M. Rose and 
Warren M, Peterson (Philadelphia, Pa.: F. A. 
Davis, 1965), pp. 3-16. 
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older people than any populations in 
prior history. 

‘Is the temporal correlation be- 
tween modernization and the reduc- 
tion in status of the aged a neces- 
sary and predictable one? That 
the correlation is real has been 
confirmed by Palmore and Whit- 
tington.** That the relationship is 
functional—that is, causal—has 
been one of the main theses of this 
article. If it has been established 
that a reduction of the status of the 
aged has resulted from moderniza- 
tion, it should be possible to pre- 
dict that the same thing will hap- 
pen wherever modernization oc- 
curs. l 

Indeed, it is probable that this 
will happen in other parts of the 
world as they modernize. However, 
the relationship does not appear 
either inevitable or necessarily 
permanent. Any change in the fac- 
tors and relationships diagrammed 
in figure 1 would change the out- 
come and, as noted previously, two 
factors are included which do not 
appear to be inherent and neces- 
sary to the modernization process: 
the work ethic and the cult of 
youth. Both of these factors appear 
to have been present and influen- 
tial during the development of the 
presently highly modernized so- 
cieties, but they do not appear to 
be essential elements in the pro- 
cess. If either or both of them 
should be absent or should appear 
with less strength, the outcome 
could be significantly modified. 

Furthermore, Palmore and Man- 
ton find evidence that the relation- 


34. Palmore and Whittington, “Trends in 
the Relative Status of the Aged”; see, also, 
Irwin Press and Mike McKool, Jr., “Social 
Structure and Status of the Aged: Toward 
Some Valid Cross-Cultural Generalizations,” 
Aging and Human Development 3 (1972), 
pp. 297—306. 
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ship is curvilinear, that. while the 
margin of difference between the 
educational level and occupational 
pursuits of the aged as compared 
with the younger adult population 
is greater in the more modernized 
societies, there is a point beyond 
which this is no longer true.” In 
other words, the aged in the most 
advanced countries suffer from less 
educational and occupational dis- 
advantage than the aged in countries 
which are slightly less advanced on 
the modernization scale. This 
suggests a possible bottoming-out 
of the trend and a tendency toward 
convergence in the most advanced 
stages of modernization. 

This is an encouraging hint, and 
there are corroborating indicators to 
_ give it credence. The late stages of 
the demographic transition entail 
convergence of vital rates and a 
tendency toward stability. As a 
country becomes highly modern- 
ized it is probable that the bene- 
fits of medical technology be- 
come more widely accessible and, 
therefore, that the differential ef- 
fects by social class, area of resi- 
dence and age tend to decrease. 
There certainly is strong indication 
that the differences between the 
life styles and standards of living of 
rural and urban residents diminish 
in the late stages of the transition. 
It is also probable that there is an 
upper limit to the amount of time 
and resources which a society will 
devote to mass public education 
and that as most of the popula- 
tion achieves the general func- 
tional level, the differential level of 
achievement between the genera- 
tions will begin to decrease. In- 


35. Erdman Palmore and Kenneth Man- 


ton, “Modernization- and the Status of the 
Aged: International Comparisons,” Journal 
of Gerontology 29, no. 2 (March 1974), pp. 
205-210. 
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deed, this appears to be indicated 
in the data analyzed by Palmore 
and Manton. In a more general 
vein, it is reasonable to suppose 
that if one out of seven, or even 
more, persons in a population is 65 
and over, societies will continue to 
invent and institutionalize social 
and cultural means of coping with 
this condition. 

Retirement and Social Security 
are two early responses to this 
phenomenon. However, retirement 
is largely negative in its impact on 
the older people themselves in that 
it deprives them of a key role in 
life. It is probable that over time 
new roles for the aged will evolve, 
roles which have value to the soci- 
ety and provide purpose and status 


to those performing them. The 


early forms of Social Security were 
intended to provide a minimum 
income to the retired and some 
inducement for the elderly to leave 
the labor market. However, Social 
Security benefits have universally 
been inadequate to provide a satis- 
fying life style. There will be con- 
tinued efforts to find forms of in- 
come maintenance for the elderly 
which are both socially feasible and 
individually sufficient. Experimen- 
tation will also continue in the 
effort to provide opportunities for 
adequate medical care, suitable 
housing, healthful diet, meaningful 
leisure and cultural pursuits, ap- 
propriate educational experiences 
and vital religious life. 


SUMMARY 


Modern society has made great 
strides in the application of sophis- 


‘ticated technology to the control of 


mortality and fertility. Yet, while 
the application of both forms of 


36. Ibid. 
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technology eventually results in rel- 
atively aged populations, these 
societies have been slow and falter- 
ing in adapting their institutions to 
this new demographic phenome- 
non. The early, fumbling attempts 
have been compromises between 
the interests of youth-oriented so- 
ciety and the needs of the old 
people themselves. The results 
have been injurious to the dignity 
and status of the elderly. Recently, 
however, there have been some 
encouraging signs that the more 
advanced societies may have begun 
to close the gap, that they are 
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beginning to catch up with their 
demographic trends, that their in- 
stitutions and cultures are begin- 
ning to reflect more attention to 
the needs and interests of this in- 
creasing segment of their popula- 
tions. It is predictable that this 
should happen, particularly in 
societies in which the political in- 
stitutions are responsive to an elec- 
torate, since the electorate itself is 
aging. Many of the institutional 
adaptations which are needed must 
perforce be proposed, debated, 
compromised and adopted within 
the political arena. 


Social Mythology and Reform: Income 
Maintenance for the Aged 


By ROBINSON HOLLISTER 


ABSTRACT: Debate over the need for reform of Social 
Security is reviewed in this article. Even prior to recent 
developments, reformers have attacked the myth that Social 
Security is closely analogous to private insurance, and they 
have argued that payroll tax financing—adopted and sus- 
tained in order to foster the illusion of a contributory 
system—is highly, and unnecessarily, regressive in its 
impact. Supporters of the system as originally conceived 
point to its success in terms of size, broad political 
acceptance and effectiveness in reducing poverty among the 
aged. The recent major changes in the system, culminating 
in the 1972 Social Security Amendments, are reviewed. It is 
argued that these changes sharpened the debate. Higher 
benefits required higher payroll taxes—thereby raising, in 
the reformers’ eyes, the price of the insurance myth—paid 
primarily by low income workers. The creation of the 
Supplementary Security Income program appears to make 
income redistribution features of Social Security redundant. 
Defenders of the system resist the reformers’ suggestions for 
tidying up the structure. Suggested reforms will, they argue, 
strip the system of the mystique of contributory social 
insurance and saddle Social Security with the stigma of a 
welfare-like, means-tested system; in such a case, they 
argue, the system will become vulnerable to political 
conflict. They maintain that social myth is necessary cement 
in the construction of durable social institutions. 
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ERMAN Melville’s little 

read, and even less appre- 
ciated, novel The Confidence Man! 
begins: 


At sunrise on a first of April, there 
appeared suddenly ...a man in 
cream-colours, at the waterside in the 
city of St. Louis. 


His cheek was fair, his chin downy, his 
hair flaxen, his hat a white fur one, with 
a long fleecy nap. He had neither trunk, 
valise, carpetbag, nor parcel ... he 
stepped aboard the favourite steamer 
Fidele, on the point of starting for New 
Orleans. 


The man works his way through 
-the crowd on the boat and comes 
next to a placard announcing a 
reward for the capture of a mysteri- 
ous imposter. 


Pausing at this spot, the stranger so far 
succeeded in threading his way, as at 
last to plant himself just beside the 
placard, producingea small slate and 
tracing some words upon it, he held it 
up before him on a level with the 
placard, so that they who read the one 
might read the other. The words were 
these: 


“Charity thinketh no evil” 


The crowd around the placard jos- 
tles him aside. 


. , the stranger quietly turned, and 
writing anew upon the slate, again held 
it up: 


“Charity suffereth long, and is kind.” 


illy pleased with his pertinacity, as they 
thought it, the crowd a second time 
thrust him aside, and not without 
epithets and some buffets, all of which 
were unresented. 


The lamb-like man is a mute. 


The stranger now moved slowly away, 
yet not before altering his writing to 
this: 

l. Herman Melville, The Confidence Man 
(Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs Merrill, 1971). 
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“Charity endureth all things.” 


Shield-like bearing his slate before 
him, amid stares and jeers he moved 
slowly up and down, at his turing 
points again changing his inscription 
to— 


“Charity believeth all things.” 
and then 
“Charity never faileth” 


The word charity, as originally traced, 
remained throughout uneffaced, not un- 
like the left-hand numeral of a printed 
date, otherwise left for convenience in 


blank. 


At this point, nearby, the ship’s 
barber opens his shop: 


. .. . jumping on a stool, he hung over 
his door, on the customary nail, a gaudy 
sort of illuminated pasteboard sign, 
skilfully executed by himself, gilt with 
the likeness of a razor elbowed in 
readiness to shave, and also, for the 
public benefit, with the two words not 
unfrequently seen ashore gracing other 
shops besides barbers’: 


“No Trust” 


The mute is, perhaps, the first 
guise, or masque, of the confidence 
man. As the novel progresses other 
figures appear who inspire confi- 
dence or distrust among the crowd. 
We are never sure who is the im- 
postor, who the victim, which the 
confidence man and which the ex- 
poser of confidence men. This, ac- 
cording to some Melville critics, is 
his comic commentary on the role 
of religion in society. Is religion an 
ultimate form and source of trust 
among men or is it a confidence 
game? 


TRUST AND CONFIDENCE 


I would like to use these images 
in discussing- the debate over the 
reform of the Social Security sys- 
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tem in the United: States. Is the 
Social Security system a form and 
source of trust among men or is ita 
confidence game? Are the support- 
ers of the Social Security system as 
currently structured—persons I 
shall refer to as the priests of Social 
Security—confidence men, or are 
they the purveyors of trust and 
charity? There are those—whom I 
will call Johnny-come-lately- 
reformers—who, like the barber, 
would post the sign “No Trust” 
over the Social Security system. 
Are they unveilers of confidence 
men or destroyers of social trust? 


Schema 


The issues I wish to raise are 
really quite simple, but the Social 
Security system to which I wish to 
apply them is quite complex, as are 
most social institutions of trust or 
most confidence games. Thus, I 
must spend a good deal of time on 
technical details in order to make 
some simple points. Therefore, in 
order to motivate—or obviate—the 
readers task of working through 
technical details, I will make my 
simple basic points at the outset in 
the abstract: 


(1) there are dangers in building 
a social institution around a 
consciously conceived myth; 
in recent years, as the pro- 
gram matures, the inherent 
contradictions in the Social 
Security myth have been 
coming into sharper relief; 

(3) thus, the price paid for the 

social myth is rising; 

(4) in spite of points (1) through 
(3), one must seriously con- 
sider whether—as the priests 
of Social Security warn us— 
social myth is not the nec- 
essary cement with which to 


(2) 


` 
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hold together social institu- 
tions. 


In the section which follow I will 
first sketch out the features of the 
system as it existed prior to the 
major Social Security Amendments 
of 1972 and will provide the stan- 
dard positive and negative critique 
of the system at that stage. Then, I 
will describe the developments in 
the system embodied in the 1972 
amendments and indicate their 
great importance. This considera- 
tion of the system will facilitate the 
analysis of both the technical and 
the philosophical arguments be- 
tween the priests of Social Security 
and the Johnny-come-lately- 
reformers which is presented in the 
final section of the paper. 

In what follows I will focus on 
the debate about the aspects of the 
Social Security system which relate 
to retirement benefits. The system 
also includes elements involving 
benefits for survivors of covered 
workers, for disability and blind- 
ness and for medical care. There 
are equally important issues to be 
discussed concerning these fea- 
tures, but the limits of space pre- 
clude taking them up here. 


FEATURES OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY SYSTEM PRIOR 
TO THE 1972 
AMENDMENTS 


In order to discuss the debate 
over reform it is necessary for me to 
sketch out a few of the details of 
the system which existed—and 
which persist in the present 
— prior to the 1972 amendments to 
the Social Security Act. Since I 
wish to discuss primarily the re- 
tirement system, I will omit most 
details relating to survivors, disabil- 
ity and medical care provisions of 
the system. 
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Description 


From the outset the system has 
been financed through a payroll tax. 
In 1937 the tax was paid on the first 
$3,000 of each covered worker's 


eamings, and the amount was 1- 


percent taken from the employee 
and 1 percent paid by the 
employer. As the coverage of per- 
sons and the type and level of 
benefits have risen, this tax has 
been increased slowly, but steadily, 
so that at present the first $13,200 
of eamings are taxed and the 
employee pays 5.85 percent and 
the employer 5.85 percent. The 
funds from the payroll tax are paid 
into a trust fund. However, the trust 
fund is just large enough to cover 
current benefits; it does not repre- 
sent the sum of accumulated assets 
for workers who have been paying 
_ over the years. 

In order to receive retirement 
benefits a worker now entering the 
system will have to have forty quar- 
ters of covered employment by the 
time he or she retires. Naturally, 
‘those who were older when the 
system started have different eligi- 
_bility limits, and the provisions for 
covering survivors and disabled are 
different. 

Another feature of eligibility for 
benefits for those between 65 and 
72 deals with earnings; it is often 
called the retirement test. Indi- 
viduals between 65 and 72 may 
earn up to $2,400 per year without 
penalty; if they eam more, their 
benefits are reduced by fifty cents 
for each dollar earned. “This provi- 
sion .. . is included in the law to 
assure that monthly benefits will be 
paid to.a worker only when he has 
substantially retired.” Those over 


2. U.S., Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Social Security Programs in 
the United States, DHEW no. (SSA)73- 
11915 (1973), p. 30. 
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72 receive their full: benefits re- ° 
gardless of their annual earnings. 
Property —or unearned—income 
does not affect benefits. 

The amount of benefits a retiree 
receives is related to the average of 
his covered earnings; with the av- 
erage determined after subtracting 
the five years of lowest earnings. 
Covered earnings are earnings 
which have been subject to the 
payroll tax—for example, the first 
$13,200 are currently taxed, so 
eamings over $13,200 are not cov- 
ered. Some jobs are not covered 


‘by Social Security—at the outset 


about four out of ten workers were 
not covered, now the figure is one 
out of ten—so that earnings in such 
jobs are neither taxed nor included 
in the average of covered ‘earnings 
used in determining benefits. 

The relationship of monthly ben- 
efits received after 65 to the aver- 
age monthly covered earnings prior 
to 65 varies with the level of earn- 
ings. Table 1 gives some examples 
for benefits under the 1971 law. 
Those with lower monthly average 
earnings receive benefits which are 
a higher percentage of their past 
average earnings than those with 
high monthly past earnings; ben- 
efits are skewed so as to redistribute 
benefits toward lower earners. 
Also, workers are now allowed to 
retire at the age of 62 rather than 65 
as required in the past. If they elect 
to do so, their benefits are perma- 
nently reduced on an actuarial 
basis to reflect the fact that they 
will be paid benefits over a longer 
period than if they had retired at 
65. 


Evaluation of pre-1972 features 


With these bare outlines of the 
system in mind, we can turn to the 
evaluation of the system’s features 
as they existed prior to the 1972 
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TABLE 7 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF RETIREMENT _ 
BENEFITS TO AVERAGE COVERED 
EARNINGS UNDER SOCIAL 
SECURITY, 1971 


MONTHLY BENEFITS 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS SINGLE COUPLE 
$250 $145 $218 
$750* $293 $443 


* In 1971 no retired worker could have 
average covered earnings any greater than 
$432. This was so because the income limit 
to the payroll tax was substantially lower than 
at present. 


amendments. I will deal first with 
the positive aspects and, then, turn 
to the shortcomings. 

The designers and supporters .of 
the system as it stands have em- 
phasized several interrelated vir- 


tues of the program. First, it is a. 


contributory system—many like to 
call it social insurance. The con- 
tributory essence is‘highlighted by 
the clearly identifiable Social Se- 
curity tax which allows the worker to 
have the feeling that he is paying 
something now which will in some 
sense determine what heé will re- 
ceive in the future. Second, the 
sense of the system as being con- 
tributory is reinforced by the fact 
that the benefits are graduated so 
that, in general, those who have 
had higher earnings and paid more 
in the past will get higher benefits 
than their lower-earning cohorts 
who paid less in Social Security tax. 
Third, the system is compulsory in 
the sense that all—in covered 
industries—must pay the payroll 
tax; however, as a result of compul- 
sory participation, it yields “benefits 
as a right.” Fourth, the retirement 
test is an important part of the 
system in that it emphasizes that 
the system is meant to replace 
earnings. 
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Fifth, many of the above-men- 
tioned features are similar to those 
of private insurance or pensions, 
but Social Security is to be dif- 
ferentiated from private insurance 
in that it is shaped by considera- 
tions of public needs, as well 
—indeed, for this reason it is re- 
ferred to as social insurance. These 
public needs are reflected in the 
fact that people with lower past 
earnings have greater unmet neéds 
and, therefore, that they receive 
benefits at a higher percentage of 
their average past earnings than do 
those with high past earnings. In 
addition, unlike private insurance, 
retirement benefits under Social 
Security are periodically increased 
across the board as average needs 
rise with the rise. in average living 
standards. 

A sixth key feature is the effect of 
Social Security on the extent of 
poverty. among the aged. For exam- 
ple, in 1966—a date chosen be- 
cause of the availability of detailed 
data—60 percent of the Social Se- 
curity benefits went to people whose 
income without Social Security 
would have been below the pov- 
erty line and, of this group, 90 
percent were lifted from poverty by 
virtue of the Social Security pay- 
ments. Finally, it is important to 
point out that Social Security is the 
largest income maintenance pro- 
gram. In the fiscal year 1973 it paid 
out $42 billion dollars to 25 million 
recipients. 

Yet, while the Social Security sys- 
tem is generally recognized as the 
most successful social program in 
the history of the country, a number 
of shortcomings—even as it stood 
prior to the 1972 amendments ——are 
widely noted. The most fundamen- 
tal criticism is that two incompati- 
ble functions have been bound into 
one system, with the result that 
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neither function is adequately per- 
formed. One -function is to provide 
_a social transfer mechanism so that 
individuals may have income in 
their older years which exceeds any 
earnings they may have for those 
years. The second function is to 
redistribute income within cohorts 


of the aged so that some sort of ` 


income floor is provided for the 
poorest. Putting these two func: 
tions in a single program means 
that each is compromised by the 
constraints imposed by the other. 

The income redistribution—or 
poverty reduction—function is 
compromised by the necessity of 
tying benefits to past earnings. If a 
person was poor before the age of 
65 and if his benefits are less than 
100 percent of his average past 
earnings, he will, of necessity, be 
poor after 65. At best, the system as 
it stands yields about 80 percent of 
earnings averaged over the working 
lifetime. Moreover, since earnings 
_in the early working years, are 
lower due to youth and to a lower 
economywide. wage level, benefits 
are usually less than 50 percent of 
earnings just prior to retirement. 
The ineffectiveness of Social Se- 
curity as a poverty support is illus- 
trated by the fact that, whereas 12 
percent of all persons are poor, 19 
- percent of those over 65 are poor. 
_ Alternatively, one can note that 16 
percent of the aged who receive 
Social Security benefits are poor in 
spite of their Social Security 
income—that is, their income in- 
cluding Social Security falls below 
the poverty line. 


3. See, Paul Samuelson, “An Exact 
Consumption-Loan Model of Interest,” 
- Journal of Political Economy 66 (December 
1958), pp. 467-482; or “Social Security,” 
Newsweek, 13 February 1967, for the 
theoretical justification for such a social 
mechanism. 
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The functioning of the system as 
a social mechanism for transferring 
income toward older age is im- 
paired by the redistributive fea- 
tures of the system. It is not a 
federalized annuity-type system, 
since the amount one receives rela- 
tive to one’s age cohort is only 
roughly related to the amount one 
has paid in Social Security taxes.* 
The ratio of benefits to past payroll 
tax paid is generally higher for low 
wage earners." 

A second major shortcoming of 
the system which has been pointed 
out is that it discourages work 
among the aged. The retirement 
test feature of benefits amounts to 
placing a 50 percent tax on earnings 
within a certain range for workers 
65 to 72. For example, in 1970 the 
law stated that a beneficiary could 
earn up to $1,680 without having 
benefits reduced. From $1,680 to 
$2,880 benefits would be reduced 


by 50 cents for each additional 
dollar earned—that is, the recip- 


4. For example, if an individual works for 
three quarters of each year in the public 
sector which is not covered and for one 
quarter in a covered job, he still qualifies for 
Social Security benefits. Moreover, he will- 
get the same retirement benefits as someone 
his age who worked at an equal wage for all 
four quarters in the covered sector. The first 
individual will have paid one-fourth the 
amount of Social Security taxes as the sec- 
ond, 

5. This should not obscure the fact that, 
under the law—both as currently conceived 
and as it stood in 1971—all workers will 
receive more in benefits than they pay in 
Social Security tax. John Brittain estimates 
that an average worker will get about 4 
percent real rate of return on the payroll 
taxes he has paid. Any such estimates re- 
quire a number of assumptions, but Brittain’s 
seem broadly reasonable. See, John Brittain, 
“Statement,” in Future Directions in Social 
Security, U.S., Congress, Senate, Special 
Committee on Aging (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1973), part 3, p. 
176. 
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ient’s net income would go up by 
only 50 cents for each additional 
dollar earned, resulting in a reduc- 
tion equivalent to a 50 percent tax 
rate. Any earnings over $2,880 
caused benefits to be reduced by 
one dollar for each dollar earned, 
up to the point where benefits were 
reduced to zero®’—that is, the equiv- 
alent of a 100 percent tax rate on 
eamings. 

To some it may seem a relatively 
trivial point that there may be some 
discouragement of work effort 
among those 65 to 72. In fact, the 
retirement test was originally in- 
cluded in the system when it was 
designed during the 1930s in order 
to encourage older workers to retire 
to make more jobs available for the 
many unemployed nonaged work- 
ers. This rationale makes little 
sense today. 

In any case, earnings are not a 
trivial matter as a source of income 
for the aged. This is illustrated in 
table 2. In 1972 the poverty line 
was approximately $2,500 for a 
couple aged 65 and over and $2,000 
for a single individual aged 65 and 
over. Thus, the divisions according 
to these income cut-offs in table 2 
provide an approximate, but not 
exact, separation according to poor 
and nonpoor within families with 
aged heads and within aged unre- 
lated individuals. For families with 
aged heads it is evident that the 
difference in earnings between 
those below $2,500 total income 
and those above is by far the largest 
difference in income by source. If 
those in poor families had, in. fact, 


6. The law was subsequently changed in 
several steps. The current law allows $2,400 
of earnings before benefits are reduced; after 
that, benefits are reduced 50 cents for each 
additional dollar earned. This means that 
while the 100 percent tax range no longer 
exists, the 50 percent tax range still does. 
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earnings anywhere near those of 
nonpoor families, they would 
clearly escape poverty. For unre- 
lated individuals the differences in 
earnings between the low income 
and high income groups is not as 
substantial. Even so, if individuals 
with incomes below $2,000 had 
earning opportunities as great as 
those available to individuals with 
incomes above $2,000, they would 
have had average income sufficient 
to lift themselves from poverty. 

The potential effect of the re- 
tirement test built into Social Se- 
curity may well go beyond its direct 
effect of discouraging work effort in 
the range where benefits are re- 
duced because of earnings. This is 
so due to the possible influence of 
social legislation in setting stan- 
dards for retirement which the pri- 
vate sector quickly adopts. The 
labor force participation rate of 
males 65 and over has fallen from 
45.8 percent in 1950 to 24.4 percent 
in 1972. Many attribute this decline 
to older persons’ increasing income 
which allows them to enjoy the 
luxury of retirement. However, 
there is an important question 
about the proportion of retirements 
which are involuntary, forced by 
increasingly severe private sector 
retirement rules. It is noteworthy, 
for example, that the sharpest de- 
clines in aged male labor force 
participation occur when the un- 
employment rate is high. In fact, for 
the period 1966 to 1969 when un- 
employment rates were at their 
lowest point since 1953, the labor 
force participation of males over 65 
actually increased. After 1969, as 
unemployment began to rise again, 
the aged male labor force participa- 
tion rate resumed its long term 
decline. 

Other evidence suggestive of 
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TABLE 2 


SOURCES OF [INCOME FOR FAMILIES WITH HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 65 AND OVER AND 
FOR UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 65 AND OVER, 1972 


INCOME ERN ($) SS (8) DIV ($) PA ($) UI ($) PRV ($) ATI ($) 
FAMILIES 
Below $2,500 
(N = 1,132,000) 131 1,569 131 218 131* 2,179 
Above $2,500 l 
(N = 6,458,000) 4,461 2,468 1,329 95 475 664 9,492 
All families . 
(N =. 7,590,000) 3,759 2,340 1,170 84 418 585 8,356 
INDIVIDUALS 
Below $2,000 
(N = 2,238,000) 98 1,050 70 154 70 28 1,400 
Above $2,000 l 
(N = 3,943,000) 892 1,688 1,313 94 328 — 375 4,690 
All individuals 
(N = 6,181,000) 586 1,447 827 103 24) 241 3,445 


SOURCE: Unpublished tabulations from Current Population; survey conducted by the United 
States Bureau of the Census. 

DEFINITIONS: ERN: average income from earnings; SS: average Social Security and rail- 
road retirement income; DIV: average income from dividends, interest, net rental, estates, 
trusts, net royalties; PA: average income from public assistance or welfare payments; UI: 
average income from unemployment compensation, workmen’s compensation, veteran’s 
benefits, government employee pensions; PRV: average income from private income from 
private pensions, annuities, alimony and so on; ATI: average total income. 

NOTE: Of those 65 and over, 69 percent were in families, while 31 percent were unrelated 
individuals. 

* Since the number of families receiving PRV income in this income class is less than 


75,000, total UI + PRV is given. 


considerable involuntary retire- 
ment among the aged is provided 
by the data on the characteristics of 
those persons taking advantage of 
the early retirement provisions 
under Social Security—that is, re- 
tirement at 62 rather than 65, with 
permanently lowered benefits. In 
general, these early retirees have 
had considerably more spells of 
unemployment and lower wages 
than those who retire with full 
benefits at 65.7 The early retirees 


7. See, Julian Abbott, “Covered Employ- 
ment and the Age Men Claim Retirement 
Benefits,” Social: Security Bulletin 37, no. 4 


hardly conform to the picture of 
persons with higher income taking 
the opportunity to indulge,in the 
leisure of early retirement. The 
opportunity for the aged to work is 
important not only for its pure 
economic return, but also because 
work is the most important force for 
social integration in the society. If 
the example of social legislation 
encourages the private sector to 
lower retirement age, to stiffen re- 
tirement standards and, thereby, to 


(April 1974), pp. 3-16; and the works cited 
therein. \ 
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increase the extent of involuntary 
unemployment, then it has indi- 
rectly contributed to the increased 
social isolation of the aged.® 

A third major shortcoming of So- 
cial Security created prior to 1972 
is that its method of financing is 
regressive. A worker subject to the 
payroll tax with earnings just at the 
maximum level—the maximum of 
$12,000 in 1972 and of $13,200 at 
present—pays the same absolute 
amount of Social Security tax as a 
man with earnings ten or twenty 
times that amount. Thus, the Social 
Security tax is a higher proportion 
of income for those with low in- 
comes than for those with very high 
incomes. 

In addition, it is argued by many 
that the tax which is nominally paid 
by the employer is, in fact, shifted 
to the worker. The employer tax 
raises the price of a manhour of 
labor. Therefore, the employer will 
hire the same amount of labor as he 
would if there were no tax only if 
the workers will accept a wage 
lower by the amount of the tax. 
Whether the employers’ portion of 
the tax is fully or only partially 
shifted to the employee is a matter 
of some dispute. However, the 
myth that the employer pays the tax 
disguises the full extent of the true 
tax on low incomes. 

Finally, the most broadly stated 
complaint is that the originators 
and supporters of the system have 
misused the analogy with insurance 
in order to disguise many of the 
above-listed shortcomings. The crit- 
ics argue that, unlike private in- 


8. For a fuller discussion of this issue, 
see, U.S., Congress, Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Aging, Future Directions in Social 
Security (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1973), part 5, pp. 375-393. 

9. See, John Brittain, The Payroll Tax for 
Social Security (Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1972), chaps. 2 and 3. 
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surance or annuities, benefits do 
not reflect the accumulated value of 
payments in a fund—§in addition to 
accrued interest—but rather are set 
by the changes in legislation over 
time. The benefits, in fact, reflect a 
transfer from the younger genera- 
tion to the older generation in each 
period. The benefits of each indi- 
vidual bear only a very rough rela- 
tionship to the value of Social Se- 
curity taxes paid over the past 
lifetime (see, for example, footnote 
3). One analyst concludes: 


The insurance analogy constitutes a 
“pre-emptive strike” against potential 
taxpayer and legislative resistance to 
payroll tax increases; the budget 
minded legislator in particular may be 
soothed by the conception that each 
prospective recipient will pay his own 
way under the system instead of living 
off the taxpayers in general. 


THE 1972 AMENDMENTS AND 
RELATED DEVELOPMENTS 


Major increases in Social Se- 
curity benefit levels and shifts in its 
structure began to take place with 
legislative action in the fall of 1969. 
Moreover, they were more or less 
continuously under debate in the 
process of enactment or under revi- 
sion until the culminating action of 
the 1972 Social Security Amend- 
ments. Some minor adjustments 
have been made since the 1972 
amendments, but they stand as the 
major landmark in a period of ex- 
traordinary activity in the area of 
Social Security legislation." These 
legislative changes covered a wide 
variety of provisions; however, I 


10. Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

Il. A convenient summary and overview 
of this period can be found in Robert Ball, 
“Social Security Amendments of 1972: A 
Summary and Legislative History,” Social 
Security Bulletin 32, no. 3 (March 1973), pp. 
3-25. 
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will sketch out just a few of the 
most important ones in order to set 
the background to the new debate 
between the priests of Social Se- 
curity and the Johnny-come-lately- 
- reformers. 


Benefits 


The statutory benefit levels were 
sharply increased: from December 
1970 to December 1973 the 
minimum benefit was increased by 
54 percent and the maximum, by 66 
percent. During the same period 
the consumer price index went up 
by 23 percent. The increase in 
benefits was clearly more than 
enough to offset inflation during 
this period. These changes were 
sufficient to improve the real in- 
come of those over 65 relative to 
the real income of the rest of the 
population. A further increase in 
benefits of 11 percent across the 
board, signed into law at the end of 
1973, was to be accomplished in 
two steps: 7 percent in March 1974 
and the remainder in July 1974. By 
July of 1974 the minimum benefit 
for a worker 65 and over will be 
$93.80 per month and the max- 
` imum $295.37. 


Indexing 


Starting in 1975 benefits will be 
automatically increased by the 
same percentage amount as the 
. increase in the consumer price in- 
dex. In addition, the threshold at 
which the retirement test takes 
effect—the level of annual earn- 
ings permissible before benefits are 
reduced—will be increased au- 
tomatically at the rate of increase in 
the average wage level for all 
employees in the economy.” 


12. The annual exempt amount of 
earnings—the retirement test threshold— 
was legislatively increased from $1,680 to 
$2,100 in the 1972 amendments and then to 
$2,400 in 1973. 
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Financing ' 

In order to finance the increase 
in benefits and some extensions in 
coverage, the payroll tax was in- 
creased substantially both by ex- 
tending the base of taxable 
earnings—from $7,800 in 1969 to 
the current $13,200—and by i`’ 
creasing the tax rate for both 
employees and employers. These 
changes were only the last and 
most dramatic stage of a long his- 
tory of increases in the payroll tax. 

The payroll tax has risen much 
faster than other federal taxes. As a 
percentage of all federal tax re- 
ceipts it has risen from 4 percent in 
1949 to 30 percent in 1973. Now, 
the revenue from the payroll tax is 
equal to about 50 percent of the 
revenue from the federal income 


' tax. Moreover, if one includes both 


the employer and employee portion 
of the payroll tax—on the grounds, - 
argued above, that the. employer 
portion is in fact shifted to the 
employee—over half the popula- 
tion pays more in payroll taxes than 
it does in federal income taxes. 
Finally, given the regressivity of 
the payroll tax, the effects of the 
increases since 1969 have worked 
to shift the combined burden of the 
payroll—again assuming the 
worker pays both employer and 
employee tax—and federal income 
tax toward lower income families. 
For example, for families with in- 
comes below $3,500 and for those 
with incomes between $9,000 and 
$13,000, the combined effect of 
changes in the payroll tax and re- 
ductions in the income tax have 
actually been to increase the total 
federal tax burden.’® For the 
poorest—that is, those with in- 


13. For details, see, Charles Schultze et 
al., Setting National Priorities: the 1974 
Budget (Washington, D.C.: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1973), pp. 45-63. 
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comes below $3,500, who pay no 
federal income tax—the increases 
in the payroll tax have amounted to 
a 22 percent increase in their fed- 
eral tax burden since 1969. 

It should also be noted that the 
base earnings limit ‘for the payroll 
tax will also be increased automati- 
cally with increases in the average 
wage level for all employees. In 
addition, the law has scheduled 
increases in the payroll tax rate for 
both employer and employee to- 
6.05 percent in 1978, to 6.30 per- 
cent in 1981 and to somewhat 
higher levels further in the future. 


Supplemental Security Income 


The most revolutionary shift in 
the Social Security structure was 
the creation of a new national pro- 
_ gram, starting in 1974, of financial 
assistance to low income persons 
65 and over, the blind and the 
disabled. The program is called 
- Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI). This program replaces fed- 
eral and state programs of aid to the 
aged, blind and permanently and 
rohan disabled. For an eligible 

erson with no other income it will 

| as of July 1974, $146 a 
AEA OA $1,752 annually—and 
$219— $2,628 annually—for a 
couple. The structure of benefits 
approximates that of a negative in- 
come tax in that, after a certain 
amount of excluded income, ben- 
efits are reduced by 50 cents for 
each additional dollar of income 
(see table 3 for an example). The 
provisions for determining eligibil- 
ity are related to financial need, but 
are somewhat complex. The defini- 
tion of what shall be counted as 
income is also complex. 

The program will be fully ider 
ally administered by the Social 
Security administration and will be 
federally financed from general rev- 
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enues. States will be allowed to 
add supplementary payments to the 
SSI benefits; furthermore, those 
state supplements will not be 
counted as income in determining 
the SSI benefits. Those who re- 
ceived SSI benefits may not par- 
ticipate in the federal food stamps 
program. 

The SSI program represents a 
major step forward in income 
maintenance for the aged. Its major 
strong points are: 


(1) In general, SSI will yield an 

increase in cash income for 

‘the aged poor. 

A national minimum income 
standard will be set for aged, 
blind and disabled. Under 
the previous federal and state 
programs minimum cash as- 
sistance levels were set by 
the states and varied consid- 
erably from state.to state. 

Eligibility conditions for the 

program will be uniform 

across the nation. In the fed- 

eral and state programs these 

conditions also varied across 
- state lines. 

(4) Administration of welfare 
programs for the aged will be 
simplified by consolidation in 
the single, national adminis- 
trative structure. States may 
also opt to have the Social 
Security administration ad- 
minister their state supple- 
ment programs. 


(2) 


(3) 


The SSI program does have a 
number of features to which critics 
have pointed as potentially trouble- 
some. I will deviate here, briefly, 
from the main line of development 
of this essay to sketch out these 
troublesome features. 

Problems with the SSI structure 
can for the most part be traced to 
the fact that SSI is really a legacy of 
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TABLE 3 


INCOME POSSIBILITIES FOR HYPOTHETICAL AGED COUPLE” 





MTR ERN($) SS($) SSI($) SSET($) FPIT{$) NI($) 
0 1700 1168 0 0 2868 
0585 | 
780 1700 1168 46 — 0 3602 
558E i 
2400 1700 358 140 0 4318 
558E : 
4300 750 358 252 0 5156 
.698E 
5300 250 358 310 140 5458 
.708E 
5320 240 358 3ll 143 5464 
.958E . 
5800 0 238 339 215 5484 
.108E 
6276 0 0 367 286 5623 
2085 T 
6300 ' 0 0 ' 368 290 5642 
SoJRcE: Formulas used for the table are adapted from Michael Taussig, “The Social 


Secuzity Retirement Program and Welfare Reform,” 


in Studies in Public Welfare, U.S., 


Congress, Joint Economic Committee (Washington, D.C.: Govemment Printing Office, 1973), 


pape- no. 7, p. 26, table 1. 


DEFINITIONS: MTR: marginal tax rate on earnings; ERN: husband’s annual earnings; SS: 


annual Social Security benefits; SSI: annual Supplementary Security Income benefits; SSET: 
annual employee payroll tax for Social Security; FPIT: annua] federal personal income tax; 
NI: ret income after transfer and taxes = ERN + SS + SSI — SSET — FPIT.. 

* Couple aged 65 to 71; no asset income; Social Security benefit entitlement $1,700 per 
year; only husband has earnings opportunity. 


the Nixon administration's broader 
proposal for welfare reform—the 
Family Assistance Plan. When 
Conzress finally rejected the pro- 
posas in that plan pertaining to the 
noneged population, it decided: to 
retain and pass into law the provi- 
sions designed to reform the wel- 
fare programs for the aged, blind 
and disabled; these provisions be- 
came the SSI program. Most of the 
shor-comings of SSI are ones which 
had been pointed out by critics of 
the more general Family Assis- 
tance Plan.'* If reform of the aged, 


14. Compare, for example, the extensive 
critique of SSI provided in, U.S., Congress, 
Joint Economic Committee, Studies in Pub- 
lic Welfare, paper no. 10, October 1978; and 
D. Lee Bawden et al., “The Family Assis- 
tance Plan: Analysis and Evaluation,” Public 
Police 19 (Spring 1971), pp. 323-354. 


blind and disabled programs had 
been undertaken independently of 
the Family Assistance Plan, the 
resultant program would undoubt- 
edly have been rather different in’ 
many details. 

The basic problem in any wel- 
fare reform proposal lies in the 
potential conflicts between the 
goals of equity and those of appro- 
priate incentives. In order to assure 
equity, one would like to have the 
program treat people who are in 
like circumstances in a similar fash- 
ion. The problem arises when one 
begins to define explicitly what are 
to be considered like circumstances. 
For example, when one begins 
to define what shall be considered 
income one must decide: should 
income in the form of Social 
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Security benefits be treated the 
same as, or different from, earn- 
ings; how should one take into 
account the potential or actual in- 
come from assets? As soon as rules 
are set regarding these questions, 
incentives are created for people to 
change the form of their income or 
assets in order to maximize their 
benefits or to minimize their 
penalties. 

Examples of possible inequities 
or adverse incentives due to the 
rules adopted in SSI are numerous. 
For example, the rules allow $20 
per month of income of any sort 
before reduction of benefits. Any 
unearned income above this 
amount results in one dollar reduc- 
tion for each dollar of unearned 
income. For earned income, how- 
ever, an additional $65 a month can 
be accrued without reduction of 
benefits, and after that benefits are 
reduced by 50 cents for each addi- 
tional dollar earned. Thus, a single 
individual with only unearned in- 


come of $155.a month would re-. 


ceive an SSI payment of $11, 
whereas an individual with only 
$155 of earnings would receive 
$111 in SSI benefits. This will 
surely strike some people as in- 
equitable. 

At first glance, this sort of dif- 
ferentiation would appear to give 
strong incentives to work effort, 
since earned income is treated 
more generously than unearned in- 


come. However, the fact that SSI 


will be superimposed on a system 
which already includes payroll 
taxes, income taxes and reductions 
in benefits under the Social Security 
retirement test, means that for some 
the work incentives are quite ad- 
verse, This possibility is illustrated 
in table 3. 

The case illustrated in table 3 is 
for a worker 65 and over and his 
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wife with no income from assets 
and with Social Security benefits 
close to the minimum. The first 
column of table 3 gives the mar- 
ginal tax rate at each level ofincome. 
This rate is the combined effect of 
the federal personal income tax, the 
employee's part of the Social Se- 
curity tax, the implicit tax on SSI 
due to the reduction of benefits as 
income increases and the implicit 
tax due to the reduction of Social 
Security benefits under the retire- 
ment test. One can see, for exam- 
ple, that as earnings increase by 
$480 from $5,320 to $5,800, the 
actual net income of the couple 
would increase by only $20 from 
$5,464 to $5,484. This particularly 
high marginal tax rate, 96 percent, 
occurs because the retirement test 
and the SSI benefit reduction are 
both working in this range, as well 
as federal payroll and income taxes. 
Obviously, the financial incentive 
for work effort over this range is 
virtually nil. 

One should note further that in 
this example the marginal tax on 
earnings is about 70 percent or 
more in the range of earnings from 
about $4,300 to $6,300. It is true 
that the structure of SSI was de- 
signed to improve on the work 
incentive features of the programs 


it replaced—for example, Old Age 


Assistance—but the population cov- 
ered by SSI will be considerably 
larger; thus, the work disincentive 
features, though somewhat ame- 
liorated, cover a far larger group. 
It is estimated. that about 3.7 
million aged persons will receive 
both SSI and Social Security ben- 
efits. This amounts to about 71 
percent of the potential SSI eligi- 
bles, 25 percent of over-65 Social 
Security recipients and 18 percent 
of all persons over 65. Therefore, 
the example illustrated in table 3, 
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while it cannot be considered typi- 
cal, does have some relevance for a 
substantial group of the aged. 

Cther problems of equity and 
incentive involving the treatment 
of essets for the purposes of eligi- 
bilizy, and the relationship of SSI to 
food stamps and Medicaid eligibil- 
ity and the character of state sup- 
plementation have ‘been pointed 
out. but there is not space here to 
go into the details. 


TAE IMPORTANCE OF THE 1972 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Tre revisions in the Social Se- 
curity program from 1969 through 
1972 have had a profound effect on: 
the character of the debate about 
the future of income maintenance 
for the aged. Several features of the 
changed context stand out. 


The explosive burden of welfare 


Tae conjuncture of rapid expan- 
sion of Social Security in the last 
few years and increased sensitivity 
to. Cemographic trends has caused 
alarn in some quarters about the 
future costs of the Social Security 
system and the burden it will place 
on future workers. One analyst es- 
timeted: “ . [if inflation con- 
tinued at 2.75 percent and average 
wage levels grew at 5 percent per 
annim] and if Congress never 
again sweetens the program the 
maximum retirement benefit will 
rise to $7,236 in 1980 and will top 
$30.000 by the year 2010. Mean- 
whi.e the maximum contribution 
per worker will reach $8,288 with 
inccme up to $66,300 then subject 
to Social Security tax.” The analyst 
_ does not, however, mention that if 


15. For detailed discussions of these 
poin&, see, Joint Economic Committee, 
pape- no. 10. 
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those projections are correct, the 
average income level will also have 
risen over five times by the year 
2010. She goes on to conclude: 


The practice of providing retirees with 
far larger benefits than they contributed 
cannot continue indefinitely. At some 
point, the growing burden on the labor 
force will become both an economic 
and political time bomb. . The 
whole history of Social Security is a 
good example of how Government 
adopts policies that encourage consum- 
ers to spend while disregarding their . 
effect on production and investment.'* 


Clearly, part of what motivates 
this sort of concern is the sharp 
increases in benefit levels in the 
last few years and the awareness 
that declining birth rates will have 
effects on the age -structure of the 
population such that the ratio of 
persons over 65 to those in the 
working ages will increase. Some 
estimates of the age structure and 
labor force are presented in table 4. 
The aged dependency ratio is the 
ratio of those over 65 not in the 
labor force to the total labor force. 
The figures give a rough indication 
of the likely burden of the costs of 
the Social Security system on the 
working population in those years. 
The projections!? do indicate a 


slowly increasing ratio up to the 


year 2000 and, subsequently, 
sharper rates of increase. 


16. Mary J. Wilson, “Social Security: An 
Inflation Hedge?” New York Times, 13 
January 1974. 

17. It must be remembered that such 
projections are quite sensitive to assump- 
tions made about how the labor force par- 
ticipation of the aged will change in the 
future. Since, as noted above, the decline in 
the aged male labor force participation rate 
has been particularly precipitous over the 
last two decades, assumptions about future 
aged labor force participation rates are par- 
ticularly difficult to make with any confi- 
dence. 
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TABLE 4 


DEPENDENCY RATIOS 


1972 1980 2000 2020 


Aged dependency* .18 .19 .20. .25 
Total dependency* 1.36 119 1.10 1.12 


SOURCE: The underlying population projec- 
tion for the dependency ratios are from 
Census Series E, which is the lowest popula- 
tion growth projection. The labor force partici- 
pation projections and dependency ratios are 
from Dennis Johnston, “Illustrative Projec- 
tions of the Labor Force in the U.S. to 2040” 
in Economic Aspects of Population Change, 
Commission on Population Growth and the 
American Future, research reports vol. II, 
p. 172, table 5. 

* Aged dependency: persons 65 and 
over not in the labor force/total labor force: 
total dependency: all persons not in the labor 
force/total labor force. 


When assessing the potential 
burden of future workers, however, 
one should also take into account 
the magnitude of other claims. The 
shifting age structure does mean a 
higher portion of aged, but it also 
means a lower portion of the popu- 
lation in the youngest—0 to 18—age 
groups, which also make depen- 
dency claims on the working popu- 
lation. The total dependency ratio 
gives a crude indication of the 
overall dependency burden on fu- 
ture workers. The projections show 
that this ratio will decline sharply 
to the year 2000, and that even in 
2020 it will still be considerably 
below the dependency ratios of the 
present and the recent past. While 
the relative burden of Social Se- 
curity costs will rise, it is likely that 
the social costs of programs as- 
sociated with the younger depen- 
dency groups will fall relatively. I 
know. of no study which attempts to 
assess future costs of Social Se- 
curity in the context of likely costs of 
other social programs, but the 
above crude indicators suggest that 
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alarm about explosive Social Se- 
curity costs needs to be balanced by 
more realistic assessments of over- 
all social costs. 


The relative income position of the 
aged 


While concern about the future 
costs of Social Security appears to 
have been growing as a result of 
recent developments, relatively lit- 
tle attention has been focused on 
the fact that the recent increases in 
benefits reflect a fundamental shift 
in the implicit social judgment 
about what the relative income posi- 
tion of the aged portion of the popu- 
lation should be. Since 1968 the 
relationship between average cov- 
ered earnings before 65 and ben- 
efits has been increased by over 
50 percent. 

In 1968 it was estimated that a 
single retiree who had worked in 
manufacturing would qualify for 
Social Security benefits equal to 
about 0.29 of his earnings in man- 
ufacturing the year before 
retirement—this sort of figure is 
referred to as the replacement ratio. 
By January of 1972 it was estimated 
that a single retiree who had been 
working in manufacturing would 
have a replacement ratio of 0.34.18 
My rough calculation is that by July 
1974 a single manufacturing retiree 
would have a Social Security ben- 
efit equal to 0.38 of his wage in 


18. The 1968 and 1972 replacement ratios 
are cited as they were reported by the 
National Retired Teachers Association and 
the American Association of Retired Persons 
in Future Directions, part 5, pp. 334-342. 
The replacement ratio is lower than the ratio 
of benefits to average covered earnings be- 
cause, in general, the earnings of a worker in 
the year prior to retirement will be greater 
than the average over the period of his 
covered earnings. Thus, the denominator for 
the replacement ratio is larger than for the 
ratio of benefits to average covered earnings. 
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the year prior to retirement. This, 
then, amounts to a rise of 30 per- 
cent in the replacement ratio for 
such workers. While some feel that 
a replacement ratio of 0.38 is still too 
low, the 30 percent rise in this ratio 
over six years represents a substan- 
tial improvement in the relative 
income position of such over-65 
workers. 


SSI absorbs one of the basic Social 
Security functions 


In reviewing the shortcomings of 
the system as constructed before 
1972, it was noted that one of the 
two basic functions of the system 
was to redistribute income within 
cohorts of the aged so that some 
sort of income floor would be pro- 
vided for the poorest. This, how- 
ever, is exactly the function of the 
SSI program. With the creation of 
SSI—a uniform national low in- 
come support program for the 
aged—we now have two separate 
policy instruments with which to 
pertorm the two functions that the 
single Social Security program had 
previously sought to perform. SSI 
makes a good part of the income 
redistribution functions of the So- 
cial Security system redundant. 
Rather than having to live with a 
system compromised in its ability 
to perform either of its functions 
fully because of the constraints im- 
posed by the other function, it is 
now conceptually possible not only 
- to fashion each program to perform 
a single function effectively, but 
also to integrate the programs ration- 


ally. 


i 
The cost of Social Security myths 
has risen 


The price which society pays for 
maintaining the myth of Social 
Security as an insurance program 
has risen substantially as a result 
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of the changes initiated around 
1972. In order to finance the rise in 
benefits and extension in coverage, 
it has been necessary to raise 
sharply the level of the payroll tax. 
The burden of the payroll tax on the 
lower income groups has, as noted 
above, been substantially in- 
creased. The Congress could have 
financed all or some of these 
changes through general revenues, 
thus placing less of the. burden on 
lower income workers. In choosing 
to stick with a Social Security tax as 
the basic financing instrument, 
Congress has forced the low in- 
come worker to shoulder a heavy 
burden in order to maintain the 
appearance of a social insurance 
program. 

While the level of earnings at 
which the retirement test begins to 
reduce earnings has been increased 
considerably and the 100 percent 
marginal tax on earnings caused by 
the retirement test over a segment 
of the earnings range has been 
removed, the fact that benefits have 
increased means that the range of 
earnings over which the retirement 
test will be reducing earnings— 
and thereby operating as a mar- 
ginal tax rate—has also been in- 
creased.!® Therefore, the cost—in 


19. With the earnings test in effect in 
1970 and the single worker minimum ben- 
efit at that time, the retirement test would 
have operated to reduce benefits for anyone 
with earnings between $140 and $250 per 
month. For someone with the maximum 
equivalent of the current maximum—that is, 
the current maximum discounted by the 
percentage legislative increase since 
1970—the retirement test operated for 
monthly earnings between $140 and $350. 
With the current retirement test, at the 
minimum single worker benefit the retire- 
ment test on eamings operates between 
$200 and $388 per month in earnings and at 
the maximum benefit it operates between 
$200 and $591 per month in earnings. Thus, 
the range over which the implicit marginal 
tax rate in the retirement test operates has 
been expanded. 
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terms of adverse work incentives 
—of. “proving?” by means of the 
retirement test that the system 
is an earnings replacement sys- 
` tem has increased. 


PRIESTS AND REFORMERS 


The 1972 amendments and re- 
lated developments are viewed 
rather differently by the priests of 
Social Security and the Johnny- 
come-lately-reformers. 


The priests view 


The originators of the Social Se- 
curity system and the supporters of 
the concepts as _ originally 
eonceived—many of whom have 
done yeoman labor in the adminis- 
tration of the program, in congres- 
sional lobbying for it and in 
academic analysis of it—are those I 
will characterize as the priests of 
Social Security, in part because 
their rhetoric takes on priestly 
tones and often involves many ap- 
peals to.the original scriptures of the 
founding fathers of the system. In 
general, the priests see aspects ofthe 
1972 amendments as realizations of 
their fondest hopes; in their eyes 
the system has matured and 
reached its finest flowering. They 
` feel this is so primarily because: (1) 
the 1972 developments have 
broadened the coverage of the sys- 
tem to include nearly all workers 
and classes of dependents; (2) ben- 
efit levels have been substantially 
increased and brought near to a 
level which might be deemed 


adequate relative to general living. 


standards; and (3) indexing of the 
benefit levels—that is, increases 
coming automatically with price 
level rises—provides systematic 
protection against inflation. 

The priests appear somewhat un- 
easy about the creation of the 
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Supplementary Security Income 
program. They recognized the need 
to do something about the patch- 
work of federal and state programs 
of old age assistance and aid to the 
blind and disabled. However, they 
fear that SSI may perhaps be a 
mistake, particularly because it is to 
be administered by the Social Se- 
curity administration. Since it is a 
means-tested program—that is, in 
order to determine eligibility and 
benefits, income and assets, or 
means, must be determined— it 
may contaminate the image of the 
Social Security administration. As 
long as those programs were largely 
run by the states, Social Security 
was not touched by the stigma of 
welfare; now, with SSI, the care- 
fully preserved distinction between 
Social Security as social insurance 
and the other programs as welfare 
is perhaps blurred in the public 
mind. The priests could not very 
well fight hard against the passage 
of SSI, since it clearly meant a rise 
in cash income for many aged per- 
sons, so they have accepted it with 
what -I perceive to be less than 
great enthusiasm. 


The reformers’ view 


The Johnny-come-lately reform- 
ers are social analysts, primarily 
economists, whose interest in 
the problems of Social Security 
has increased considerably, in 
recent years—thus, the priests call 
them Johnny-come-latelys. They 
tend to look at the program as 
one form of income redistribution, 
both within generations and across 
generations, and to put considera- 
ble weight on technical concepts of 
efficiency and equity. In their view 
the changes in the system related to 
the: 1972 amendments have 
heightened the contradictions al- 
ready inherent in the pre-1972 
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structure and have brought into 
sharper relief the high costs of the 
social myths upon which the sys- 
tem is said to be constructed, as 
well as the fact that those costs are 
borne in particular by lower in- 
come persons. The raising of the 
payroll tax in order to finance 
higher benefits has, in their view, 
broadened the scope of regressive 
federal taxation and, combined 


with the reductions in the federal 


income tax—which is more pro- 
gressive in its impact—has made the 
overall structure of federal taxation 
more regressive. 

The rise in benefits has, as noted 
above, spread the negative work dis- 
incentives caused by the implicit tax 
over a broader range of older persons. 
The retirement test is repugnant to 
reformers not only because of its 
negative work disincentives, but 
also because of its inequitable im- 
pact. For example, those over 65 
who must rely on earnings as a 
major additional source of income 
receive reduced Social Security 
benefits; yet, other income—of the 
same, or greater, amounts—from 
nonearnings sources leaves Social 
Security benefits unaffected.” 

Finally, the introduction of SSI, in 
the view of the reformers, makes 


20. The estimated cost of removing the 
retirement test is about $4 billion annually 
which, if financed by the payroll tax, would 
require adding about one-fourth of a per- 
centage point to both the employee and 
employer contributions. To the extent that 
removal of the retirement test did result in 
increased earnings among the aged, some of 
these tax costs would be recovered. through 
the federal payroll and income taxes. Pro- 
posals have also been put forward to make all 
income, regardless of source, subject to the 
retirement test. This has been rejected by 
the priests because, among other reasons, 
“the idea that Social Security benefits are 
intended as a partial replacement of earn- 
ings from work would be diluted or lost.” 
See, National Retired Teachers report in 
Future Directions, part 5, p. 379. 
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the redistributive features of the 
Social Security benefit structure 
redundant. Now, they argue, the 
myth that the single, unitary system 
can adequately serve both the in- 
come maintenance and intergenera- 
tional transfer functions is dispens- 
able, and each element—-SSI and 
Social Security—can be reformed 
to serve its single function more 
effectively. 


Point and counter-point on reform 


The Johnny-come-lately reform- 
ers argue that, first and foremost, 
it should be explicitly recognized 
that Social Security is not insur- 
ance. Once this fact is recognized, 
the system can be financed through 
a more progressive system of taxa- 
tion. There are anumber of proposals 
for achieving a more progressive 
form of financing,” but I will not 
attempt to spell them out here, 
especially since the main argument 
can be simply stated: 


It is misleading to think of payroll taxes 
as individual contributions destined to 
be returned to the contributor at a later 
date; it is far more accurate to think of 
the social security system as a national 
pension scheme, whose benefit levels 
are determined by the national priority 
accorded to the needs of the retired, the 
disabled and survivors and whose costs 
are paid for by a tax on current earners. 
Once this point of view is accepted, 
there is no logical reason why the tax 
used to support the pension system 
should impose hardship on the poor. 
The arguments for financing pensions 
out of a progressive tax that exempts 
the poor are just as strong as those for 


21. See, Michael Taussig, “The Social Se- 
curity Retirement Program and Welfare 
Reform,” in Studies in Public Welfare, U.S., 
Congress, Joint Economic Committee 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1973), paper no. 7, pp. 37-38; 
Schultze et al., Setting National Priorities, 
pp. 57-64; Brittain, Payroll Tax, chap. 5. 
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financing other government expendi- 
tures in this way.” 


The reply of the priests of Social 
Security to this argument deserves 
quotation at length, both because it 
is not easily summarized and be- 
cause it is important to have a sense 
of the quality of thé rhetoric. Pro- 
fessor J. Douglas Brown of Prince- 
ton University, one of the founding 
fathers of Social Security, com- 
ments: 


To understand the effectiveness of con- 
tributory social insurance in meeting 
human risks, it is necessary to treat it as 
an integrated mechanism. Wage earners 
are willing to contribute because they 
will receive benefits as a matter of right 
when they or their families need them 
most. For centuries, working people 
have learned that one cannot get some- 
thing for nothing; at least, you cannot 
countonit... 


Contributions and benefits in social 
insurance are not separable entities, 
artificially stuck together; but are, 
rather, inseparable, interlocking ele- 
ments in a single concept. Without this 
interlock, you end up with a program of 
doles financed by general taxation. It 
was such a scheme, under the name of 
the Townsend Plan, which we were 
desperately seeking to avoid in 1934- 
35... This close integration of con- 
tributions and benefits in the concept of 
contributory social insurance, paying 
benefits as a matter of right, is the 
reason why those of us who have 
worked longest in the development of 
the OASDI [Social Security] program 
oppose altering the rate of contribution 
for lower income participants according 
to some ancillary test of need. 


That is, Brown is saying, to 
finance more progressively would 
be to introduce a means test, un- 
dercutting the contributory insur- 
ance feeling workers have: 


22. Schultze et al., 
Priorities, p. 60. 
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You see where our differences lie, I am 
also convinced that the feeling of self- 
respect is vital to social insurance to 
make it work. People are willing to pay 
these payroll taxes becauses it gives 
them a feeling of self-reliance . . . The 
association of the benefit with the pay- 
ment or a contribution which makes it a 
matter of right, is a powerful mystique. 
It is an integral part of the concept of 
Social Security.” 


The Johnny-come-lately-reform- 
ers, in turn, put forward another 


‘proposal. All right, they say, if the 


contributory principle is central 
to the viability of the Social Se- 
curity system, let us explicitly 
recognize it and, then, follow it 
correctly by splitting the two func- 
tions of the system. SSI can be 
improved and take the place of the 
income maintenance function of 
Social Security. The Social Security 
benefits can be closely related to 
payroll taxes actually paid over the 
working lifetime prior to 65. There 
would be no skewing of the ben- 
efits toward the low income work- 
ers: their special needs would be 


. met through SSI. After the age of 65 


all workers would receive benefits 
which would be the same propor- 
tion of their paid payroll tax. The 
system would operate as a 
federalized pension insurance 
program. There would be no retire- 
ment test, since the federal pension 
would simply reflect past payroll 
tax payments. This dual system of 
Social Security for pensions and 
SSI for low income needs deter- 
mined by the worker's current in- 
come from all sources would per- 
form the two functions of the cur- 
rent system with greater efficiency 
and equity; moreover, neither func- 
tion would be compromised by the 
constraints of the other. The issue 


23. J. Douglas Brown, “Statement,” in 
Future Directions, part 3, pp. 188-202. 
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of the regressivity of the payroll tax 
would evaporate, since benefits 
would be strictly tied to the tax.” 
The priests of Social Security 
respond in horror to such a pro- 
posal. With respect to the aspect of 
an improved, separate SSI, Wilbur 
Cohen—former secretary of health, 
education and welfare— stated: 


I.. . oppose any wholesale substitute 
for the social security system, whatever 
its name*(such as a negative income tax, 
a guaranteed income or what have you) 
that makes payments only to the poor. 
A program for the poor will most likely 
be a poor program.” 


J. Douglas Brown conjures more 
vivid imagery to counter the reform- 
ers’ proposals to tinker with the 
time-tested system: 


It is said that a panel of aerodynamicists, 
after careful research, found that the 
wings of the bumblebee provided in- 
sufficient lift to support the bumblebee 
in flight. It is fortunate that the 
bumblebee, in its million years of 
evolution, did not know about this 
scientifically determined shortcoming. 


The aerodynamicists made two mis- 
‘takes. 


One, they intensively examined the 
bumblebee’s wings without taking the 
time to understand the way a whole, 
live bumblebee functions. 


Two, they failed to realize that living 
things, through leng response and ad- 
justment to conditions, develop the 
capacity to do what is necessary for 
effective survival ... 


24. Taussig, “Social Security Reform,” pp. 
29-35, spells out the details of this dual 
system quite clearly, drawing on earlier 
work by James Buchanan, “Social Insurance 
in a Growing Economy: A Proposal for 
Radical Reform,” National Tax Journal 21, 
no. 4 (December 1968), pp. 386-395. 

25. Wilbur Cohen, as cited in Wilbur 
Cohen and Milton Friedman, Social Secu- 
rity: Universal or Selective? (Washington, 
D.C.: National Debate Seminars, American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search, 1972), p. 12. 
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As with bumblebees, so with many. 
social institutions, if they are dissected 
into their ‘separate parts, those parts 
appear to a specialist to be ill-designed 
and unworkable. But through long 
evolution as integrated entities, the 
institutions have gained a mysterious 
capacity to survive and function effec- 
tively. 


Among such social institutions are the 
Government of the United States, the 
U.S. Constitution, the U.S. Senate, the 
Roman Catholic Church, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and contributory social insur- 
ance. Of these, only the Catholic 
Church is older than the early begin- 
nings of the contributory mutual benefit 
associations for the protection of work- 
ers out of which social insurance sys- 
tems developed.”6 


This brings us to the central tenet 
of the priests of Social Security. A 
system which explicitly recognizes 
the separate functions of the cur- 
rent system—shifting funds from 
earnings to later life on the one 
hand and income ‘maintenance on 
the other—will be socially divisive. 
The system must be shrouded in 
the social myth of contributory so- 
cial insurance in order to operate. If 
one makes explicit the system’s 
functions, the system will become a 
political football. The social myth 
exacts a price—-that is, it is a re- 
gressive system in which the poor 
bear a disproportionate burden to 
support that myth; however, they 
argue, if one removes the myth, the 
social contract will dissolve. 
George Rohrlich comments: “In 
a nutshell, what one finds lagging, 
if not altogether missing, in our 
current notion of distributive jus- 
tice is a sense of social solidarity.”?7 
The priests seem to be saying: the 


26. Brown, “Statement,” p. 189. 

27. George Rohrlich, “The Place of Social 
Insurance in the Pursuit of the General 
Welfare,” Journal of Risk and Insurance 36, 
no. 4 (September 1969), p. 348, 
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whole ingenious structure of Social 
Security is fragile; thus, do not 
tamper with, do not be excessively 
tidy about the details of, the sys- 
tem. If it were made clear to the 
general public either that the sys- 
tem is an intergenerational transfer 
mechanism—the young supporting 
the old in each period, which is the 
essence of the reformers’ first 
proposal—or that the system redis- 
tributes income within the aged 
cohort from high earners to low 
earners—which is essential to the 
reformers’ second, dual system 
proposal—social conflict will 
emerge, and the system will disin- 
tegrate. It is working, they argue, so 
leave it alone. 


CONFIDENCE MEN AND SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Is the social myth a necessity? 
This is the deep issue in the debate 
over Social Security, the possible 
kernel of truth to be found in the 
warnings of the priests of Social 
Security not to ignore the original 
scriptures. What is the cement 
which holds together a social sys- 
tem? What is necessary to avoid 
conflict between the young and the 
old or the rich and the poor? Must 
we have the confidence man in 
order to build social institutions? 
While I would like to think not, I 
cannot argue the point with much 
persuasion. 

Melville, whose whole book 
plays. with the ambiguities of 
confidence—both private and 
public—concludes his work: 


The cosmopolitan [talking to an old 
man] said sadly: “Though this is a 
theme on which travellers seldom talk 
to’each other, yet, to you, sir, I will say, 
that I share something of your sense of 
security. I have moved much about the 
world, and still keep at it; nevertheless, 
- though in this land, and especially in 
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these parts of it, some stories are 
told... to make one a little ap- 
prehensive, yet I may say that, neither 
by land nor by water am I ever seri- 
ously disquieted, however, at times, 
transiently uneasy, since, with you, sir, 
I believe in a Committee of Safety, 
holding silent sessions over all, in an 
invisible patrol, most alert when we 
soundest sleep, . . . In short, I never 
forget that passage of Scripture which 
says “Jehovah shall be thy confidence.” 
The traveller who has not this trust, 
what miserable misgivings must be his; 
or, what vain, short-sighted care must 
he take of himself.” 
= “Even so,” said the old man low- 
ly ... “let me see;—is there any- 
thing. I have forgot? Something 
I... remember. Something, my son 
. told me this morning . . . some- 
thing before I got into my berth . 
Something for safety . 

“Let me give a little guess: sir. Life- 
preserver?” 

“So it was... said the boat 
supplied them, too. But where are 
they? I don’t see any. What are they 
like?” 

“They are something like this sir, I 
believe,” lifting a brown stool with a 
curved tin compartment underneath; 
“ves, this, I think, is a life-preserver, 
sir; and a very good one, I should say, 
though I don’t pretend to know much 
about such things, never using them 
myself.” 

“Why, indeed now! who would have 
thought it? that a life-preserver? That's 
the very stool I was sitting on, ain’t it?” 

“It is. And that shows that one’s life 
is looked out for, when he ain’t looking 
out for it himself In fact any of these 
stools here will float you, sir, should the 
boat... go down . . . But since you 
want one in your room, pray take this 
one!” handing it to him. “I think I can 
recommend this. one; the tin part,” 
rapping it with his knuckles, “seems so 
perfect—sounds very hollow.” 

“Sure its quite perfect though?” 
Then, anxiously putting on his specta- 
cles ... “well soldered? quite tight?” 

“I should say so, sir; though indeed, 
as I said, I never use this sort of thing 
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myself. Still, I think that in case of a 
wreck . you could have confidence 
in that stool for a special providence.” 

“Then, good-night, good-night; and 
Providence have both of us in its good 
keeping.” 

“Be sure it will,” eyeing the old man 
with sympathy, as for the moment he 
stood, money-belt in hand, and life 
preserver under arm, “be sure it will, 
sir, since in Providence, as in man, you 
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and I equally put trust. But, bless me, 
we are being left in the dark here” .. . 

“Ah, my way now,” cried the old 
man, peering before him .. . 

“I have indifferent eyes, and will 
show you”... 

The next moment, the waning light 
expired ... while in the darkness 
which ensued, the cosmopolitan kindly 
led the old man away. Something 


further may follow of this Masquerade. 


Rational Planning and Organizational Imperatives: 
Prospects for Area Planning in Aging 


By ROBERT B. HUDSON 


ABSTRACT: The federal grant strategy found in the Older 
Americans Comprehensive Services Amendments of 1973 
represents a marked departure from earlier strategies of the 
Older Americans Act. While the national goal of the 
legislation is more clearly specified and funding has sig- 
nificantly increased, the introduction of new substate plan- 
ning bodies—Area Agencies on Aging—jis seen here as the 
most important change. The new national strategy is geared 
toward the development of these new agencies, and its 
success will depend very much on their discharging the 
functions assigned to them. This paper argues that, because 
the new legislative strategy is based on a rational goal 
model and conceptualizes the area agencies accordingly, it 
neglects certain requisites of organizational life. Using, 
instead, a social system perspective of the area agencies and 
their environment, the paper suggests that these agencies 
will, of necessity, concern themselves with matters other 
than those mandated in the legislation. These other con- 
cerns will affect both the national objectives which the area 
agencies choose to emphasize and the intensity of their 
effort. Specifically, the area agencies may view the mandate 
to draw-in and mobilize resources at the area level as not in 
their organizational interests. The paper concludes that: 
their engaging in this role in tentative fashion will result in 
either incremental or goal-displaced activities; their em- 
barking in this role wholeheartedly may prove dangerous to 
them organizationally and may result in substantial mod- 
ifications in the national strategy and their role in it. 
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S explicitly goal-oriented state- 
ments, laws are convention- 
ally evaluated in terms of their real 
or potential effectiveness in attain- 
ing stated goals. The needs which 
goals are designed to meet are 
transformed into objectives, and 
procedural steps are spelled out to 
insure that activities and resources 
are allocated in ways functional for 
goal attainment. To the extent that 
procedures and allocations are not 
closely tied to goals, there is a 
presumption that effectiveness is 
impaired. Exclusive attention to the 
question .of goal attainment may 
contain its own costs, however. 
These lie principally in the goal 
model's basing the prescriptive dic- 
tum that activities not tied to goal 
attainment are dysfunctional on the 
empirical assumption that relevant 
actors will totally preoccupy them- 
selves with attainment of the goal. 
The new Title III strategy of the 
Older Americans Act is premised 
largely on such a goal model. Its 
being successfully implemented 
rests in large part on the validity of 
the assumptions which the goal 
model makes about individual and 
organizational behavior. This paper 
examines. implications of the new 
aging legislation in these terms and 
offers another perspective from 
which to, view and anticipate 
agency activity. This second 
perspective calls into question 
some of the assumptions on whic 
the new legislation is based, focus- 
ing particular attention on a major 
ambiguity in the mandate to the 
new agencies being brought into 
existence to plan for aging services. 


THE NEW SERVICE STRATEGY 


The Older Americans Com- 
prehensive Services Amendments 
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are the latest. federal attempt to 
devise a system which will insure 
the delivery of coordinated services 
to the aging population. The new 
amendments differ from earlier 
versions of the Older Americans 
Act in that they set national 
priorities for service delivery, au- 
thorize the expenditure of sig- 
nificant new funds and call for the 
establishment of a new level of 
planning agencies within the states. 
Each of these changes—in man- 
date, funding and structure— 
represents marked departures from 
earlier legislation. Here, the es- 
tablishment of the Area Agencies 
on Aging is seen as the most critical 
development. Responsibility for 
service planning falls to these new 
State Agencies on Aging, with the 
existing state agencies on aging now 
to be one step removed and to be 
charged with monitoring the area 
agencies and serving in a more gen- 
eral advocacy role at the state level. 

Under previous authorizations— 
those of 1965, 1967 and 1969 
—the federal Administration on 
Aging was not empowered to set 
specific national objectives. Fur- 
thermore, the listing of older Ameri- 
cans’ needs was so general and 
encompassing that it could searcely 
begin to serve as an operational 
guide to those charged with work- 
ing under the act. Additionally, the - 
state agencies were required to 
pass down to the community level 
very much the larger portion of the 
formula grant funds which they 
received. As appropriations grew, 
the state agencies found them- 
selves under increasing political 
pressure to distribute these funds 
on a roughly proportional basis in 
their states. These factors com- 
bined to produce a fragmented 
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program in which resources were 
badly diluted. 

The 1973 Title III program is 
more tightly integrated administra- 
tively, and there is greater congru- 
ence between goals and resources. 
A two-part national goal is estab- 
- lished through which federal, state 
and area agencies will be working 
to: (1) “secure and maintain 
maximum independence and dig- 
nity in a home environment for 
older persons capable of self-care 
= with appropriate supportive ser- 

vices”; and (2) “remove individual 
and social barriers to economic and 
personal independence for older 
persons’ (sec. 301). The law spec- 
ifies target populations—poor and 
minority group older persons— 
who are to receive priority atten- 
tion, and the concentration of these 
target populations is to be used in 
determining which of a state’s 
planning and service areas are to 
receive priority designation. Those 
parts of the states designated as 
priority areas are to réceive special 
planning grants for development of 
a comprehensive and coordinated 
network of services. In addition, 
these areas will receive a dispro- 
portionate percentage of the for- 
mula grant funds which come to the 
states for services, and they will 
receive these funds on a generous 
90-10 matching basis. 

1. For discussions of earlier experiences 
under earlier versions of the Title III grant 
program, see, Robert H. Binstock, Planning 
(Washington, D.C.: White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, 1971); Bernard Greenblatt 
and Theodore Ernst, “The Title IJI Pro- 
gram: Field Impressions and Policy Options,” 
Gerontologist 12 (1972) pp. 191-196; and 
Robert B. Hudson, “Client Politics and 
Federalism: The Case of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act” (Paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science 


Association, New Orleans, Louisiana, 4 Sep- 
tember 1973). 
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Recognizing that even this sub- 
stantially increased funding alone 
is not sufficient to provide for the 
full range of services older persons 
will need to remain in a home 
environment, the law and regula- 
tions also place heavy emphasis on 
pooling “untapped resources of 
public and private agencies.”? In 
this regard the area agencies are to 
serve variously as, catalysts, or- 
ganizers and advocates in order “to 
make existing service systems more 
effective and accessible to the el- 
derly, and to marshall and expand 
existing resources on behalf of the 
elderly to the maximum extent pos- 
sible.”* The intended cumulative 
effect of resources which are drawn 
in ‘and those made available 
through Title III appropriations is 
to reorient existing service systems, 
to tap additional resources for the 
purposes of improving and inau- 
gurating new services and to insure 
access for older persons to all of 
these. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE AREA 
AGENCIES 


Procedurally, development of the 
area agencies will follow through 
several steps. To bring the area 
agencies into existence, the state 
agencies are charged with: (1) see- 
ing that the state establishes 
planning and service areas— which 
may or may not correspond to other 
substate planning jurisdictions— 
for purposes of aging planning; 


2. Federal Register 8, no. 196 (11 October 
1973), p. 28049. 

3. Administration on Aging, “Proposed 
Strategy for Implementing the State and 
Area Programs of the Administration of 
Aging under The Older Americans Act in FY 
1973 and Beyond,” mimeographed, (March 
1972), p. 21. - 
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(2) determining which of these 
areas should be designated as high 
priority—that is, eligible for spe- 
cial funding for both planning and 
services; (3) determining what type 
of agency or organization is to be 
designated as an area agency— 
either public or private nonprofit; 
and (4) making the initial plan- 
ning grant to such an agency for 
purposes of comprehensive aging 
planning. 

The staff of the new agency is to 
develop an area plan designed to 
.develop comprehensive and coor- 
dinated programs and to carry out 
the following major functions, 
among others: 


— provide leadership, 

— determine needs, 

— inventory resources, 

—establish “measurable” 
gram objectives, 

—plan with existing planning 
agencies, 

—through contract or grant, (a) 
coordinate delivery of existing 
services and (b) pool untapped 
resources of public and private 
agencies.‘ 


pro- 


In order for the plan which the area 
agency submits to be approved by 
the state agency, it must provide for 
a “continuous process of planning,” 
the coordination of existing re- 
sources and the pooling of un- 
tapped resources. 

There are, however, restrictions 
on the uses to which these funds 
can be put. The area agency is not 
to use these funds to provide ser- 
vices itself, but is to plan for, and 
oversee the implementation of, ser- 


vices by other providers. As to what 
services: 


[A] State agency may award funds 
to include’ as part of the area plan, 
support for those service programs 


4, Federal Register, p. 28050. 


apart from the 
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found necessary to. assist older per- 
sons to become aware of the social 
services available in the area (informa- 
tion and referral and outreach services), 
and to assist them in having access to 
these services (transportation and es- 
cort services), and support for other 
social services needed by older per- 
sons, but which no public and private 
agencies of the area can or will pro- 


vide." 


The intent of these restrictions is to 
insure that the funds available 
under the Title III authorization 
are used expressly for services seen 
as requisite for older persons’ being 
able to maintain themselves in a 
home environment. 

Information about services which 
are available and the means of 
gaining access to them are deemed 
essential for this purpose. Only 
when these are assured can funds 
be used for other purposes. The 
additional services the area agency 
can fund are limited to “gap- 
filling’ —namely, those which will 
more fully integrate the existing 
service system. 

Beyond these service areas, re- 
maining funds are to be used ‘tox 
coordinating the service system and 
pooling untapped resources. How 
this is to be done is left quite open, 
“special emphasis” 
which is to be given to social 
service funds under the Social Se- 
curity Act, revenue sharing, other 
titles of the Older Americans 
Act—VI and VII®—and the infor- 


5. Ibid., p. 28050. 

6. The Title VII Nutrition for the Elderly 
program is the other major grant program to 
the stdtes under the Older Americans Act. 
While nutrition grants are made by the state 
agencies directly to the providers, the state 
agencies are to fold-in these grants with area 
plans, where the latter are in effect. Title 
VII is, nonetheless, much more of a tradi- 
tional categorical grant program than the 
new Title III and is not analyzed in this 
paper. l 
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mation and referral services of the 
Social Security district offices.” The 
charge here, however, is to go 
beyond what the funds available 
under Title III will provide. The 
central purpose of these nonservice 
stipulations is to bring greater 
resources—~in the form of both 
funds and services—to bear on the 
needs of the noninstitutionalized 
aging. By improving existing ser- 
vices and generating resources for 
new ones, this mobilizing or draw- 
ing-in charge will allow expansion 
of the service network and will help 
to assure the continuation of pro- 
grams at such time as federal support 
is withdrawn.’ 

The mandate to the new area 
agencies thus consists of several 
components. While they are all 
geared to the self-support goal for 
older persons, they involve oversee- 
ing development of specific sup- 
port services, improving upon and 
coordinating the existing service 
network and locating additional re- 
sources for purposes of inaugura- 
` ting new programs. Having briefly 
outlined the purposes of the legis- 
lation and this charge to the area 
- agencies, examination of how the 
area agencies will go about imple- 
menting their multifaceted charge 
remains. In spite of the detailed 
fashion with which certain of the 
agencies’ functions are spelled out, 
choices—involving which tasks to 
emphasize, what strategies to use 
and how to interrelate work on the 
different components— will have to 
be made. 


7. For this and other specific tasks set out 
for the area agencies, see, Administration on 
Aging, Area Plan Application Format (Oc- 
tober 1973). 

8. Only under exceptional circumstances 
are Title III funds to be forthcoming beyond 
a three year period for any given service in a 
priority area. Federal Register, p. 28051. 
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THE EMPHASIS ON RATIONAL 
PLANNING 


By carefully laying out objec- 
tives, concentrating resources and 
suggesting procedures as to how 
they can most effectively be related 
to one another, the new strategy 
improves markedly on its predeces- 
sors. Funds are no longer to be 
dispensed on a nearly proportional 
basis, but rather are to be applied 
in a concentrated and goal-directed 
manner. Critics, both in and out- 
side government, of earlier activ- 
ity sponsored by Older Americans 
Act funds, called for greater 
rationalization in the program; the 
latest version sets out explicitly to 
accomplish this. Great care is taken 
in linking Title III appropriations 
and resources presumably availa- 
ble in the substate planning areas 
to program objectives which, taken 
together, will further the overall 
legislative goal. The task is laid out, 
and the area agencies are being es- 
tablished expressly to implement it.” 

The strength of a rational plan- 
ning model lies in its emphasis on 
goal attainment. Goals are first es- 
tablished, and particular procedural 
steps which will lead toward the 
accomplishment of the goal are 
then settled. Because goal attain- 
ment remains the paramount con- 
cern, resource application can be 
undertaken efficiently: the criterion 
for determining the utility of par- 
ticular resources is their functional- 
ity for the goal. The alternatives 
may be numerous, but constant 
recognition of the goal allows for 
the employment of a reasonably 
unambiguous decisional guide. 


9. For a brief discussion of how models 
formulated for purposes of scientific investi- 
gation have been employed in the applied 
field, see, Roland L. Warren, Truth, Love, 
and Social Change (Chicago, Ill: Rand 
McNally, 1971), pp. 56-58. 
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As in the case of any model, the 
validity of the rational planning 
model lies in the assumptions on 
which it is prédicated. Critical to 
the rational planning model are the 
‘assumptions which it makes about 
the motivations underlying the ac- 
tions of relevant actors. There is a 
presumption that maximization of 
the stated goals will be the princi- 
pal factor guiding the behavior of 
those involved. If other concerns 
are acknowledged, they are not 
explicitly recognized. Behavior and 
resource allocations which are 
premised on values other than 
maximizing goal attainment cannot 
be readily accommodated or jus- 
tified. As Etzioni remarks: “The 
fact that an organization can þe- 
-come more effective by allocating 
less means to goal- activities is a 
paradox.” 

A goal model is essentially non- 
behavioral. It takes a very particu- 
lar view of the individual actors 
and organizations which are called 
on to bring about the desired goal. 
Actors are conceived as tools or 
instruments to be used in the reali- 
zation of the goal. This metaphori- 
cal depiction raises the critical, but 
unanswered, question of the goal 
. model: used by whom? That, 
within the goal model, actors are 
not used by each other represents 
the model’s major shortcoming. 
The question asked by the goal 
model is not by whom, but rather 
for what. These two queries are not 
simply different ways of asking es- 
sentially the same question. Etzioni 
isolates the distance between them 
in observing that: “Goals, as norms, 
as sets of meanings depicting target 
states, are cultural entities. Organi- 


10. Amitai Etzioni, “Two Approaches to 
Organizational Analysis: A Critique and a 
Suggestion,” Administrative Science Quar- 
terly 5 (September 1960), p. 269. 
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zations, as systems of coordinated 
activities of more than one actor, are 
social systems.” ” 

By eliminating other behavioral 
determinants, the goal model risks 
inability to account for a wide vari- 
ety of activity— much of which may 
take place in the name of planning. 
Goals may frequently be cited as 
measures of organizational effec- 
tiveness, but concerns other than 
goal attainment must be acknowl- 
edged if valid assessments are to 
be made of organizational potential. 
The rational goal model’s shortcom- 
ings rest in its inability to account 
for these additional motivations. 
Roland Warren states its limitations 
concisely: 


In the abstract-rational model for plan- 
ning, the substantive aspects are 
abstracted from the total situation; the 
political aspects are considered ex- 
traneous; rational calculation is 
confined to the substantive aspects, 
tends to be organized into discrete 
units, and is final-state oriented; the 
action system and the planning system 
do not coincide, and the tendency is 
toward monastic decision-making.’ 


GOALS AS ADAPTIVE, MECHANISMS 


In order for the behavior of or- 
ganizations to be more adequately 
anticipated, a second approach is 
required. This approach would 
allow accommodation of organiza- 
tional activity, predicated on a basis 
other than that of pursuing a goal 
conceived as bringing about change 
in a situation external to that -or- 
ganization. Most basically, such an 
approach would view an organiza- 
tion as in some sense greater than 
the goals it is pursuing. It would 
call for recognizing the variety of 
different agendas the actors in- 


Ll. Ibid., p. 258. 
12. Warren, Truth, p. 59. 
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volved may have and, toward that 
end, understanding what motivates 
actors to behave in particular ways. 
This can be done by approaching 
organizations as sets of actors exist- 
ing and interacting in particular en- 
vironments. From this perspective 
organizational activity is conditioned 
by the position the organization 
wishes to occupy vis-a-vis different 
elements in that environment and, 
conversely, by the way in which 
those elements wish to position 
themselves toward it. The environ- 
ment imposes on any organization 
various constraints, both positive and 
negative, with which it must deal." 
All organizations—whether they ser- 
vice, sell or plan—must have ex- 
ternal support to exist. To get sup- 
port, organizations must be per- 
ceived as functional by those on 
whose support they depend; to 
maintain it, they must demonstrate 
that they perform the sanctioned 
roles in a more desirable fashion 
than any would-be competitor. 
Treating the organization in sys- 
tem terms need not necessarily 
imply that an organization’s only 
concern is survival. A second sub- 
type of the systems approach 
speaks to the effectiveness of an 
organization in carrying out its ac- 
tivities. “[An effectiveness model] 
defines a pattern of interrelations 
among the elements of the system 
which would make it most effective 


13. For a discussion of organizations as 
social systems, see, S. N. Eisenstadt, 
“Bureaucracy, Bureaucratization, and De- 
bureaucratization,”’ Administrative Science 
Quarterly 1 (December 1959), pp. 302-320. 
Environmental factors are addressed in Wil- 
liam R. Dill, “The Impact of Environment on 
Organizational Development,” in Concepts 
and Issues in Administrative Behavior, ed. 
Sidney Mailick and Edward H. Van Ness 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1962), pp. 94-109, 
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in the service of a given goal.’ 
Using the survival model, activities 
are either functional or nonfunc- 
tional; with the effectiveness mod- 
el, activities are evaluated in terms 
ef their furthering a particular goal. 

What is common to both of these 
subtypes is that activities or goals 
are a primary means organizations 
employ to establish themselves in 
their environments. They are criti- 
cal to both existence and role 
definition. “The goal-setting prob- 
lem... is essentially determin- 
ing a relationship of the organiza- 
tion to the larger society, which in 
turn becomes a question of what 
the society (or elements within it) 
wants done or can be persuaded to 
support.”!® To the extent that or- 
ganizations must demonstrate that 
their activities are functional for the 
ends of those who are supporting 
them, the two models will con- 
verge. 

An organization, however, is by 
no means totally confined by the 
demands placed on it by others. It 
may initiate certain activities on its 
own which will serve to generate 
support from other sources. Its abil- 
ity “to carve out policy space" in 
this manner may, in fact, give it 
rather wide latitude in dealing with 
others. Setting goals independent 
of particular pressures or induce- 
ments from the environment is a 
major component of organizational 


14. Etzioni, “Two Approaches,” pp. 
271-272. 

15. Ibid. 

16. James D. Thompson and William J. 
McEwen, “Organizational Goals and Envi- 
ronment: Goal-Setting as an Interaction Pro- 
cess,” American Sociological Review 23 
(February 1958), p. 23. 

17. For a discussion of policy space and 
its meaning to organizations, see, Arnold J. 
Meltsner, “Political Feasibility and Policy 
Analysis,” Public Administration Review 32 
(November/December 1972), pp. 859-867. 
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strength. In the instance of 


- strength, as well as weakness, the 


determination is still relational. In 
the former case, it happens that the 


one organization possesses certain 


resources—information, expertise, 
legitimacy, funds, clients— which 
other actors value. If they wish to 
gain access to such resources, they 
will have to modify their activities 
to suit the stronger party. 

The overall point in viewing or- 
ganizations in system terms is 
that: (1) organizations must take 
cognizance of their setting if they 
wish to survive and prosper; and (2) 
their choice of goal—here con- 
ceived as particular ways of altering 
elements of their environment—is 
at once a consequence of that envi- 
ronment and a means of shaping it. 
“An organization can survive so 
long as it adjusts to its situation; 
whether the process of adjustment 
is awkward or nimble becomes im- 
portant in determining the organi- 
zation’s degree of prosperity.”® 

Viewing the Area Agencies on 


-Aging in this manner puts the 


new Older Americans Act strategy 
in a different perspective than that 
outlined earlier. In that configura- 
tion the area agencies were con- 
ceptualized as organizations estab- 
lished for the express purpose of 
implementing a national goal 
strategy through a series of de- 
velopmental procedural steps. 
Funds would be made available to 
the new agencies for purposes of 
initiating selected services, and 


‘they would also be encouraged to 


mobilize other resources which 
might be ‘available in their more 
immediate setting. 

In the social system model the 
area agencies become organizations 


18. Thompson and McEwen, “Organiza- 
tional. Goals,” p. 25. 
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established by superordinate actors 
on whose support they are totally 
dependent. This being the sole 
source of their support, they must 
conform to the demands which 
these actors make upon them. 
Should the area agencies wish to 
free themselves from these con- 
straints, it would be incumbent 
upon them to develop support from 
other sources. Only in this way 
would they be able to pursue ac- 
tivities not mandated by federal or 
state aging officials. 


ANTICIPATING AREA AGENCY 
i BEHAVIOR 


This situation raises a variety of 
questions about how the area agen- 
cies can be expected to develop 
and what effect different courses 
they may take will have on the new 
national goal. For the area agencies 
a first concern must be the manner ` 


‘in which they wish to internalize 


the programmatic demands which 
have been developed for purposes 
of carrying out the new aging 
strategy. The legislation and 
guidelines detail a series of tasks, 
all of which are presumably re- 
quired. Yet, there are choices, at 
least of emphasis, which must be 
made. 

For the area agencies. the most 
important of these will be deciding 
what priority to give to establishing 
the linkage services!’ spelled out in 
the legislation relative to the more 
general, but highly valued, role of- 
mobilizer of area resources. The 
national strategy depicts these as 
interrelated tasks to be carried out 
concurrently and in support of each 
other, but they represent more dis- 


19. I use the term linkage services to refer 


-to the support and gap-filling services man- 


dated in the 1973 amendments. 
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tinct alternatives to the area agen- 
cies. 

Development of the linkage net- 
work is marked by three notable 
characteristics. First of all, the 
manner in which it is to be set up is 
spelled out in considerable detail. 
Information and referral, transpor- 
tation and support services are iso- 
lated as specific services which 
must be provided in all priority 
areas. Only if it can be clearly 
established that such services al- 
ready exist and are being effec- 
tively utilized by the target popula- 
tions enumerated in the legislation 
can federal funds be used for other 
purposes, Because area agencies 
are to be set up in areas with high 
concentrations of minority and poor 
older persons, it is unlikely that 
adequate linkage services will be 
in existence. Second, establishment 
of these services is a distinct and 
measurable task. It can be readily 
documented what services are 
available and which subgroupings of 
the older population are using 
them. Third, devoting primary at- 
tention to development of these 
services is an activity which the 
area agencies can undertake on 
their own terms at the area level. 
Apart from contracting for specific 
services, it will not be necessary for 
the area agencies to involve them- 
selves actively with other actors 
who might make demands or in- 
roads on the agencies with which 
they do not wish to deal. 

These central aspects of the link- 
age network portion of the na- 
tional strategy are well suited to the 
area agencies’ situation. In the ‘first 
instance they are provided with 
explicit instructions for allocating 
the funds which federal legislation 
provides. As organizations with no 


other means of support, they must. 


be responsive to such demands, 
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and specific priorities have been 
set for the use of federal monies. 
Since these requirements are also 
subject to quantitative measure- 
ment, however meaningful in larger 
terms that may be, the area agency is 
in the position of knowing that its 
success will be subject to evalua- 
tion in those areas where perfor- 
mance can be assessed. Were it 
determined that the agency’s per- 
formance was less than adequate, 
sanctions might be imposed which 
could threaten its existence. 

Finally, the ability of area agen- 
cies to undertake the linkage ser- 
vice task at the area level without 
the need of involving other 
actors—excepting contracted ser- 
vice providers— serves to establish 
the role as unique to them. It 
becomes their policy space or, in 
system terms, the goal which dis- 
tinguishes them from other actors 
in their environment. It is abso- 
lutely essential that an organization 
be able to demonstrate its unique- 
ness, because without it there is no 
rationale sufficient to justify its 
existence. That the linkage role 
which federal legislation sets for 
the area agencies is also funded, 
divisible, and measurable, enhances 
the ability of the agency to dem- 
onstrate that it has established an 
identifiable role for itself. 

For the area agency as a recently 
conceived organization, the mobi- 
lizing or drawing-in role is marked 
by rather different characteristics. 
It possesses few of the advantages 
of the linkage service network 
mandate and, in fact, is notable 
for the risks it brings to a fledg- 
ling organization. There are no 
dollars attached to specific draw-in 
activities for the area agencies, as 
was true with linkage services. It is 
possible—that is to say, the regula- 
tions do not forbid it—that the 
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agencies might combine the link- 
age network and draw-in roles; but 
there seems little reason on the 
face of it for the area agencies to 
want to do. this. 

The principal advantage of estab- 
lishing the linkage network inde- 
pendently of other organizations 
was the definitive role it provided 
for the area agencies. For this to be 
combined with the draw-in role 
would negate this uniqueness and 
visibility, thereby cancelling out this 
singularly important function. 
Should it choose to minimize the 
draw-in role, for these or other 
reasons, the area agency would not 
leave: itself as open to criticism as 
would be the case were it to 
downplay the linkage service net- 
work mandate. 
` An organization's success in 
mobilizing other resources and 
bringing about meaningful change 
for its clients is extremely difficult 
to determine. The types of organi- 
zations with which one would be 
engaged, the purpose of such joint 
activity and the tangible benefits 
which would result from it—as 
differentiated from the benefits 
which would have resulted without 
engaging in such activities—are 
not subject to the same precision in 
measurement as is a more finite and 
divisible undertaking, such as de- 
veloping a linkage service network. 
Moreover, in the instance of the 
national aging strategy, there is no 
statement of what the end product 
of such activity should be other 
_than serving the goal of indepen- 
dent living for older persons. 

Even should an area agency 
choose to undertake the mobilizing 
role, it runs certain organizational 
risks. These risks vary from minor 
alteration in organizational goals all 
the way to cooptation by the other 
parties with whom it might be 
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dealing.” In the case of the area 


agencies, draw-in would result 
from entering into’ some type of 
cooperative undertaking with other 
agencies or public bodies. At the 
very least, a cooperative venture 
—as opposed to either contention”? 
or competition?” —requires that the 
participating parties at some point 
agree among themselves on the end 
toward which they are working. The 
unstated part of such a cooperative 
arrangement is that it makes no 
necessary assumptions about the 
terms to which the parties might 
agree. While each party must see a 
reasonable likelihood that there 
will be a positive outcome for itself, 
this still leaves open a wide range 
of possibilities. 

The danger lies in ie dynamics 
of deciding upon the goal toward 
which they will jointly work. The 
agreement will be a function of the 
relative strengths of the parties in- 
volved: the party. possessing fewer 
resources desired by the other 
—funds, expertise, clients and 
legitimacy, for example—will have 


20. See, Eisenstadt, “Bureaucracy,” pp. 
311-314, for a discussion of three possible 
outcomes of interactions ‘among organiza- 
tions. 

21. This being the alternative option pos- 
ited by Meyerson and Banfield, wherein 
the parties actively seek to have their own 


_ends prevail over those of other parties as 


terms of the arrangement; in Martin Meyer- 


‘son and Edward C. Banfield, Politics, Plan- 


ning, and the Public Interest (New York: 
Free Press, 1964), pp. 305 ff. 

22. This being the alternative posed by 
Thompson’ and McEwen wherein differ- 
ences in goal-setting decisions between-two 
parties are mediated by a third. The authors 
also divide cooperation into three 
subtypes— bargaining, co-optation and 
coalition—-which are distinguished by the 
degree of environmental control over an 
organization’s decisions as reflected in the 
timing involved in reaching mutual accord. 
Thompson and McEwen, - “Organizational 
Goals,” pp. 25-28. 
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to modify its demands or goals 
more than will the more estab- 
lished partner. When these re- 
sources are conceived as elements 
constituting organizational strength, 
the agreement the two work out 
regarding what—actually, whose 
—goal they will jointly pursue be- 
comes a formal statement of the 
power relations between them. 

No organization can realistically 
contemplate entering into joint 
ventures with others independent 
of these considerations. The risks 
an organization runs by embark- 
ing on cooperative undertakings are 
proportional to the disparity be- 
tween its strength and that of its 
partner and to the percentage of 
resources which it would contrib- 
ute. Area agencies are weak or- 
ganizations in these terms; there- 
fore, any joint undertaking into 
which they might enter could not 
but involve a rather substantial por- 
tion of whatever organizational re- 
sources they possess. 

No one is more aware of these 

realities and the risks entailed than 
- the area agencies themselves. Their 
resources are central to establishing 
organizational integrity, and they 
would . not willingly jeopardize 
them simply to entice another or- 
ganization to join with them in 
pursuit of an external goal which 
can only serve some lesser organi- 
zational purpose. There remains, 
however, the national aging man- 
date which specifies that they un- 
dertake the mobilizing and 
drawing-in role. Thus, the area 
agencies are put in the position of 
having to demonstrate that they are 
willing to work at drawing in addi- 
tional resources for the aging, but 
knowing at the same time that they 
run clear risks in doing so. This 
may serve to set limits on the 
types of mobilizing activities in 
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which they are likely to engage. 
The histories of social grant-in-aid 
programs—aging among them— in- 
dicate that the larger goals which 
cooperative efforts are designed 
to realize frequently fall short. The 
underlying factor is the priority 
given to organizational concerns 
other than attainment of such goals. 

Organizations can minimize their 
involvement and vulnerability when 
taking part in cooperative efforts, 
both in the choice of goal activities 
and the manner of participation. 
First, they may embark on very 
limited ventures. These would be 
activities designed to tap only mar- 
ginal resources of their partners.” 
Cooperative efforts may also be 
highly goal-displaced. Here, “in 
the course of adopting means to 
attain organizational goals the 
means may become ends in them- 
selves that displace the original 
goals.”?4 This may manifest itself as 
“planning for planning’; occupy- 
ing oneself with the minutia rather 
than the important issues?®; or 
defining the effort in procedural, 
rather than goal, terms.’ 


93. Roland L. Warren, “The Model Cities 
Program: Assumptions, Experience, Implica- 
tions” (Paper presented at the Annual 
Forum Program, National Conference on 
Social Welfare, Dallas, Texas, 17 May 1971), 
pp. 17-18. 

24. Peter M. Blau and W. Richard Scott, 
Formal Organizations (San Francisco, Cal.: 
Chandler Publishing, 1962), p. 229. 

25. Cyril Roseman, “Problems and Pros- 
pects for Comprehensive Health Planning,” 
American Journal of Public Health 62 
(January 1972), p. 17. 

26. Roland L. Warren, “Comprehensive 
Planning and Coordination: Some Func- 
tional Aspects,” Social Problems 20 (Winter 
1973), p. 358. 

27. C. L. Estes, “Barriers to Effective 
Community Planning for the Elderly,” 
Gerontologist 13 (Summer 1973), p. 180. For 
a discussion of goal displacement as man- 
ifested in local aging planning, see, C. L. 
Estes, “Community Planning for the El- 
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A third alternative-is for organiza- 
tions to participate in cooperative 
ventures which are nonthreatening 
and positive-sum. The goals 
‘selected are what Theodore Lowi 
has termed distributive ones—that 
is, the largess of some party exter- 
nal to those involved is simply 
taken in, or passed on, as a-form of 
bounty to groups the participating 
agencies may wish to indulge.?8 A 
further advantage of distributive 
goals or policies for these organiza- 
tions is that they are subject to 
almost infinite disaggregation. 
Whatever commodities are involved 
—money, clients or functions—are 
divided among the participants, 
creating the positive result that all 
parties get something. 

While Lowi discusses this 
primarily as a trait among legis- 
lators, the same phenomenon can 
be discerned in the work of inter- 
agency coordinating and advisory 
councils. In the name of com- 
prehensive or coordinated plan- 
ning, the parties will undertake to 
write particular portions of the 
plan. Their dividing up the task in 
this manner can be readily justified 
as an appropriate division of labor 
in terms of their particular areas of 
expertise, but in so doing they also 
further their organizational in- 
terests. Each organization can 
define the task in a manner most 
conducive to its concerns and can 
do so under the legitimizing rubric 
of serving some sanctioned external 
goal. Warren reports that com- 
prehensive planning in the Model 
Cities program was undertaken by 


derly: A Study in Goal Displacement” (Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Gerontological Society, Miami, Florida, 9 No- 
vember 1973). 

28. Theodore Lowi, “American Business, 
- Public Policy, Case-Studies, and Political 
Theory,” World Politics 16 (July 1964), pp. 
677-715. ` 
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different task forces with little rela- 
tion to each other, either within the 
task forces or among them.?9 Estes 
found aging planning agencies in 
Dallas devoting much time to 
defining and redefining goals 
which would differentiate one plan- 
ning group from another and would 
do so in a manner which would be 
functional for “organizational sur- 
vival, maintenance, and enhance- 
ment.’ 2° 

Finally, organizations may enter 
into joint ventures with each other 
or participate in order to preserve 
their individual autonomy from one 
another. If the parties are coopera- 
ting only to demonstrate that they 
are concerned with making services 
more comprehensive or with deliv- 
ering them more effectively, their 
position vis-a-vis each other will be 
essentially defensive. Sundquist 
and Davis, studying community ac- 
tion agencies, found that local 
agencies served on boards “not to 
coordinate, but to preserve their 
vested interests’’;3! Roseman makes 
the same critique regarding Com- 
prehensive Health Planning.*? On 
this point, Warren argues that 
“The coordination strategy has func- 
tioned for at least a century, mostly 
latently, to reduce for the agencies 
the threat of competition, in the 
name of ‘avoiding duplication of ser- 
vices. 733 

29. Warren, “Model Cities Program,” p. 11. 

30. Estes, “Barriers to Effective Commu- 
nity Planning,” p. 180. 

31. James Sundquist with David W. 
Davis, Making Federalism Work (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1969), p. 75. 

32. Roseman, “Comprehensive Health 
Planning,” p. 17. 

33. Warren, “Comprehensive Planning 
and Coordination,” p. 360. The coordination 
mandate to state and substate planning 
bodies generally is made more difficult by 
the fact of many of them being given the 
same charge. For listing of recent social 
legislation calling for coordinative activities, 


see, Sundquist with Davis, Making 
Federalism Work, pp. 19-27. 


AREA PLANNING IN AGING 


There is nothing about the area 
agencies which gives one reason to 
think that they will be any less 
subject to these pressures toward 
goal minimization than other agen- 
cies similarly charged. In view of 
the advantages open to them in 
concentrating on funding a linkage 
service network, they will not be 
inclined to involve themselves 
heavily with other actors, ‘and even 
then it may only be to demonstrate 
their compliance with federal regu- 
lations. Efforts made in this direc- 
tion will likely be incremental, goal- 
displaced and positive-sum, such as 
those outlined above. 


AN AMBIGUOUS STRATEGY 


This discussion serves to point 
up a critical ambiguity in the fed- 
eral legislation. The amended 
Older Americans Act calls on the 
area agencies to perform one role 
which is essentially administrative: 
overseeing the development of 
support and gap-filling services. At 
the same time it charges them with 
tasks which are, in fact, quite differ- 
ent: drawing in outside resources 
and making other planners and 
providers more responsive to the 
service needs of older persons. To 


the area agencies, conceptualized — 


in system terms, these may appear 
not only as separate, but largely 
incompatible, alternatives. The first 
of these mandated roles not only 
allows reliance on federal re- 
sources, but in certain respects very 
nearly requires it. In order to have 
their plans approved and to receive 
federal funds, the area agencies 
must adhere with great care to 
guidelines and instructions which 
the federal Administration on 
Aging has devised. Thus, the area 
agencies not only are required to 
see to the establishment of the 
linkage network, but are to develop 
specific services toward this end. 
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As argued here, the consequence 
of these requirements is to make 
the second task of mobilizing re- 
sources and redirecting other ser- 
vice structures not an attractive 
alternative. It asks the agencies, in 
effect, to engage actively with other 
actors in the area environment 
when they have not yet been able 
to set the terms for their own 
existence in that environment. The 
area agencies cannot reasonably be 
expected to undertake the mobili- 
zing role until this minimum re- 
quirement of organizational self- 
definition has been met. Required 
to do it, their efforts will probably 
be marginal. The linkage service 
network mandate does represent 
such a definable role for the area 
agencies, but the numerous restric- 
tions regarding its implementation 
will impede the development of 
the area agencies as autonomous or- 
ganizations. The purpose of these 
restrictive guidelines is presumably 
to insure that the area agencies 
develop their service networks in 
line with the national strategy, but 
they serve at the same time to make 
the mobilizing role both difficult 
and, if undertaken ambitiously, or- 
ganizationally dangerous. 

The principal conclusion to be 
drawn from this analysis is simply 
that both aspects of the national 
goal strategy cannot be maximized 
simultaneously. The detailed in- 
structions regarding development 
of the linkage network fosters re- 
liance on the federal aging struc- 
ture, while mobilizing resources 
requires that attention be concen- 
trated at the area level. Further- 
more, for the area agencies to un- 
dertake the mobilizing role seri- 
ously would necessitate their being 
willing and able to modify goals set 
a priori in order to meet whatever 
demands the parties with whom 
they would be negotiating for these 
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resources might make. The notion 
that there are untapped resources 
lying around out there to be taken 
merely for the asking is untenable. 
That such an assumption could find 
its way into regulations and 
guidelines bespeaks of the impor- 
tance of utilizing a conceptual 
model which can account for the 
dynamics of interorganizational ac- 
tivity. 

It is also- quite clear that, 
having to choose which of these 
two mandates to emphasize, the 
area agencies will devote them- 
selves primarily to developing the 
linkage service network. That is the 
course dictated by both their inter- 
nal organizational needs and by the 
manner in which their sole source 
of external support has structured 
its demands. Were the conditions 
placed on the area agencies less 
stringent and detailed, it might be 
more feasible for them to bring 
` additional resources to bear on 
their client population. As things 
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currently stand, however, it is not 
really in their interests to do so. 

While the original rationale for 
the area strategy was based on the 
need to develop an infrastructure of 
support for aging services at the 
substate level, the way in which 
the Older Americans Act Amend- 
ments are being implemented will 
serve instead to reinforce the verti- 
cal aging structure. Maintenance of 
such vertical ties has been a com- 
mon characteristic of federal grant 
programs—regulations about draw- 
in, coordination or their equiv- 
alent notwithstanding. While many 
of the reasons for this are similar 
to those raised in this paper re- 
garding the area agencies, the 
more immediate point to make in 
conclusion is simply that no 
amount of central direction from 
federal and state aging agencies can 
generate resources which are con- 
trolled by different actors at differ- 
ent levels. 


The Role of the Federal Government in the Provision 
of Social Services to Older Persons 


- By Byron D. GOLD 


ABSTRACT: Financing the provision of social services is one 
of six roles played by the federal government in its effort to 
improve the circumstances of the elderly. Support for meeting 
the needs of older persons and the forms in which this support 
is rendered by society leave substantial numbers of the 
elderly with unmet needs. Whether the market system can 
respond to such needs is unclear; until such a response 
occurs, however, society will depend on social services to 
fill the gap. Social services for older persons can be grouped 
into four categories; one of the four consists of services which 
assure access to the other three. Nowhere in the nation is a 
complete range of services available even to a small number of 
older persons, which is a reflection of how recent a phenom- 
enon is the commitment of public resources for this purpose. 
Most of the resources committed have come from the federal 
government. They have been made available under three 
distinct approaches: the first, through the public welfare 
system; the second and third, through different titles of the 
Older Americans Act. Because public awareness of the unmet 
needs of the elderly is likely to increase with participation in 
the newly implemented federal program of cash assistance— 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI)—further evolution of 
the federal role can be anticipated. Furthermore, the 
approaches through which federal financing is made avail- 
able will probably remain eclectic. 


Byron D. Gold, Special Assistant to the United States Commissioner on Aging, 
is currently on loan to the Center for the Study of Welfare Policy, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago, to conduct a study of the evolution 
of federal policy on provision of services to the elderly. Mr. Gold was principal 
Program Advisor to Arthur S. Flemming, Special Consultant on Aging to the 
President of the United States, and was Director, Division of Program and 
Legislative Analysis, United States Administration on Aging. In 1969 to 1970 he 
served as Staff Director, President’s Task Force on Aging; in 1971 he was Staff 
Director, Section on Planning, White House Conference on Aging. Mr. Gold also 
held several other positions in the United States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. A l 
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T2 EYOND engaging in measures 
which benefit all citizens, the 
federal government plays at least six 
roles directly focused on improving 
the circumstances of the elderly. 
The first and most important of these 
roles is assuring an adequate income 
—for example, through the Social 
Security program. A second role is 
providing certain noncash benefits 
which, nevertheless, have a mea- 
surable economic value; one ex- 
ample is federal financing of health 
care for the elderly. A third role 
involves the protection of rights; 
the law which prohibits discrimina- 
tion against older workers— defined 
as persons between the ages of 40 
and 64—#illustrates one way in 
which this role is performed. Con- 
ducting intramural, and supporting 
extramural, research into both the 
causes and manifestations of human 
aging is a fourth role; the activities of 
the newly-created National Institute 
of Aging— one of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health—is an illustration. In 
order to meet the costs of provid- 
ing a variety of social services to 
subsets of the older population, 
the federal government, in its fifth 
‘role, tenders financial support to 
public and private organizations at 
the state and local levels. An ex- 
ample is the financing of the pro- 
gram, recently implemented under 
- the Older Americans Act, which 
provides meals to ambulatory older 
persons in group settings and to 
shut-ins in their homes. A final role 
involves attempts under terms of the 
Older Americans Act to assure that 
governmental actions aimed at fur- 
thering the other five roles occur 
with some orchestration not only at 
the federal level, but also at the state 
and substate levels. 

Analysis of the legislation on 
which these six roles are based dis- 
_closes that: (1) the circumstances of 
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the elderly are a major policy con- 
cem of the federal government;} 
(2) the government’s*concern is, for' 
the most part, of fairly recent origin; 
(3) since its inception that concern 
has undergone substantial evolu- 
tion, which to some degree can be 
seen as a reflection of the growth and 
elaboration of public awareness 
about, and interest in, changes in the 
way old age is experienced within 
American society; (4) further evolu- 
tion, probably of an even greater 
magnitude, can be anticipated; and 
(5) such evolution may well result, in 
addition to substantive changes in 
one or more of the roles, in the 
strengthening of their interrelation- 
ships. The detailed examination 
which follows affords a complex 
illustration of these conclusions. 
This examination will include con- 
sideration of the circumstances of 
old age to which social services are 
addressed; the nature of such serv- 
ices; the components of the federal 
role in the provision of such serv- 
ices; and prospects for further evolu- 
tion of that role. 


SOCIAL SERVICES AND THE CIR- 
CUMSTANCES OF OLD AGE 


For the relatively few individuals 
who, before this century, survived 
into old age, that period of life meant 
loss of health, income, spouse and 
companions. For the relatively large 


i. For explanations of how and why this 
concern has developed, see, Robert H. 
Binstock, “‘Interest-Group Liberalism and the 
Politics of Aging,” Gerontologist 12 (Autumn 
1972), pp. 265-280; Henry J. Pratt, “Organiz- 
ing the Aging in National Politics: A Study 
of Three Mass Membership Organizations” 
(Paper presented at the Midwest Political 


_Science Association Convention, Chicago, 


Illinois, April 1972); and Dale Vinyard, “The 


. Senate Special Committee on the Aging,” 


Gerontologist 12 (Autumn 1972), pp. 298- 
303. Henry J. Pratt is currently preparing a 
book on this subject. 
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number of individuals who now sur- 
vive into old age, the losses are, 
at some point, still the same. What 
has changed, however, is the support 
- for meeting needs of the elderly and 
the ways in which such support is 
rendered by society. While these dif- 
ferences in the forms of support in- 
volve both income and nonincome 
needs, the scope. of this paper pre- 
cludes treating income needs. 
Hence, the focus is exclusively on 
nonincome needs in the following 
discussion. of differences in supports 
concerning the family, the long term 
care institution, the ecology of daily 
life and social agencies. 

The diminishing centrality of the 
family in meeting the needs of its 
older members means that most 
older persons, if they live long 
enough, have no assurance of tender 
care in the event of incapacitation; 
nor can they even be sure that death 
will occur in the presence of persons 
who are concerned about them. For 
some of the elderly the family role 
has thus been replaced. by the long 
term care facility. Increased reliance 
on the long term care facility as the 
site where some of the very old must 
spend their last days is coupled with 
society ’s inability to find an effective 
means of standardizing the quality of 
care in such facilities. Many older 
persons abhor the prospect of being 
ultimately institutionalized and re- 
sent the absence ‘of alternative ar- 
rangements to that form of care. For 
those elderly who are finally placed 
in an institution for want of such al- 
ternatives, placement may result in 
damage to their sense of psycho- 
logical well-being; for some it may 
threaten their very existence. 

Even if incapacitation does not 
occur, a narrowed concept of family 
responsibility for older members 
causes some older persons to have 
fewer social contacts, a diminished 
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sense of serving as a link between 
the past and the future, less of a 
sense that one’s accumulated 
knowledge is worthy of respect and 
fewer opportunities to perform tasks 
useful to other members of the 
family. It also may mean more 
difficulty in negotiating the tasks of 
daily living. This latter consequence 


of changed family behavior is exac- 


erbated by the disappearance of a 
multitude of community amenities 
—such as well-patronized mass 
transportation and the so-called 
mom-and-pop grocery store—the 
fear of victimization from crimes 
against person and the widespread 
use of the computer as an aid to 
commercial transactions. Finally, 
the well-meaning response of public 
and voluntary social agencies more 
often than not confronts thase older 
persons who require some form of 
social intervention with a confusing 
maze of unclear responsibilities, 
opaque policies and unpredictable 
bureaucratic behavior. 

Since these problems are so perva- 
sive, it is impressive that a majority 
of older persons seem to meet their 
own needs effectively— sometimes 
under the most adverse conditions 
—with no, or only minimal, inter- 
vention from social agencies. It is 
not surprising, however, that a ` 
minority take advantage of such 
interventions; furthermore, it seems 
reasonable to assume that more 
would utilize them were they avail- 
able. While -at present it is not 
possible to say precisely how many 
older persons are unable to satisfy 
their needs?—and which of these 

2. Attempting to do so is a current con- 
cern of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Recent support for extramural 
research by the Administration on Aging 
reflects this concern. See, “Administration on 
Aging Research and Development Strategy: 


Fiscal Year 1974-1975” (Washington, D.C.: 
Administration on Aging, 1974). 
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needs they cannot meet—the 
number is probably substantial. 
Whatever the number, it is to the 
unmet needs of these individuals 
that social services are addressed. 
Social scientists who specialize in 
social welfare policy disagree on the 
definition of social services and on 
‘the manner in which they are to be 
distinguished from other forms of 
social intervention.’ The experts do 
agree, however, that social services 
have something to do with meet- 
ing human needs which cannot be 
satisfied through the market sys- 


_. tem. 


An obvious reason for the unre- 
sponsiveness of the market system to 
the needs of older persons in that 
their income is disproportionately 
low. Recent data show that 19 percent 
of persons over the age of 65 had 
incomes at or below the so-called 
‘poverty threshold; these individ- 
uals constituted 15 percent of 
Americans with incomes at or below 
that threshold. Grim as these 
figures are, they probably under- 


state the extent of economic depriva-. 


tion among the elderly. Other mea- 
sures of income adequacy suggest 
that a large number of older persons 
cannot maintain a standard of living 
which most middle-class Americans 
would consider decent.® Therefore, 


3. For a discussion of various definitions 
and the implications of selecting one over 
another, see, Alfred J. Kahn, Social Policy and 
Social Services (New York: Random House, 
1973); Martin Rein, Social Policy: Issues of 
Choice and Change (New York: Random 
House, 1970); and Hagith R. Shlonsky, 
“Toward a Framework for Analysis of Social 
Welfare Institutions,” in Social Service 
Delivery Project (Chicago: University of 
Chicago School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration, Center for the Study of Welfare 
Policy: 1972), l 

4. U.S., Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, unpublished estimates for 
1972.. 

5. The United States Department of Labor 
computes budgets for retired couples which 
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one means of improving the re- 
sponsiveness of the market system 
would be to improve the income 
status of older persons. 

The extent to which more. 
adequate income would assure the 
elderly the capacity to satisfy needs 
in the marketplace is not, however, 
all that clear. Whether entrepre- 
neurs would ever be able to perceive 
the aggregate of a demand which is 


‘widely diffused in the larger society 


is uncertain. Whether the aggregate 
could ever be large enough to make 
services addressed to the special 
needs ofthe elderly widely available 
—low cost delivery of groceries, for 
example—is uncertain. Even if the 
diffused aggregate of demand among 
the elderly were substantial enough 
to be perceived and to provoke 
a response, it is also uncertain 
whether that response would be 
adequate in terms of quality arid 
accessibility. ` 

Although the income status of the 
elderly has improved considerably 
in recent years,® a response from the 
market has not been forthcoming. 
Perhaps the improvement has not 
been significant enough; perhaps 
not enough time has yet elapsed to 
detect a response. Unless and until 


reflect a lower, intermediate and higher stand- 
ard of living. In 1972 the lower budget 
required an income of $3,400; the inter- 
mediate budget, an income of $5,000; and 
the higher budget, an income of $7,700. Using 
those computations as a standard, in 1972: 1.1 
million couples had incomes below-the lower 
level; 2.2 million couples had incomes be- 
low the intermediate level; and 3.5 mil- 
lion couples had incomes below the higher 
level. U.S., Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, unpublished statistics for 
1972. 

6. One factor has been the increase in 
Social Security benefits which, since the end 
of 1969, have risen almost 70 percent—much ` 
faster than the rate of inflation. Another is the 
gradual emergence ofa group which Professor 
James Schulz of Brandeis University has 
described as a pension elite. 
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such a response occurs, society will 
depend to an increasing degree on 
social services to fill the gap. ` 


DESCRIPTION OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
FOR THE ELDERLY 


What, then, are the social services 
which aim to ameliorate the situa- 
tion of the elderly? Before cataloging 
the variety of forms which such 
interventions can take, I should like 
to point out that, while some of the 
elderly require a number of these 
services, no one older person. will 
require all of them; indeed, many 
of them are mutually exclusive. 
Also, although each service ad- 
dresses a pocket of need in the older 
population, the dimensions of each 
pocket are not to be construed as 
equal. 

While the lists are intended to be 
suggestive and not encyclopaedic, 
they are essentially similar to other 
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older persons that their welfare 
is a matter of concern; 

—assistance with homemaking 
tasks which, depending on 
how incapacitated the older 
person is, ranges all the way 
from occasional assistance with 
household chores, such as 
shopping, to continuing per- 
formance of all the major work 
associated with maintaining a 
home; 

—if home repair services of a 
suitable quality and quantity 
are not available in the market, 
provision of workmen and, 
when necessary, materials 
for home repairs; 

—provision of escorts to facilitate 
difficult trips; 

—para-nursing care provided at 
home; 

—care during the day in a long 
term care setting. 


such lists.7 However, opinions of Social services for older persons 


compilers differ. Medical care and 
legal representation, for example, 
are not included here because the 
needs addressed by these services 
can be satisfied through the market; 
they frequently appear in other 
compilations. The order in which 
services are presented has no special 
significance. 


Social services for more incapac- 
itated older persons include: 


—-preparation of meals at a central 
site and delivery of them to an 
older person’s residence; 

—daily conversations by tele- 
phone which serve to reassure 


7. Examples are contained in the regula- 
tions implementing Title III of the Older 
Americans Act [45 C.F.R. 903 (1973)] and in 
Carole J. L. Collins, “Social Service Needs of 
the Aged,” in Social Service Delivery Project 
(Chicago: University of Chicago School of 
Social Service Administration, Center for the 
; Study of Welfare Policy, 1972). 


with more capacity include: 


—opportunities for increased 
social contact, such as meals in 
a group setting; 

—opportunities to be useful, 
such as recreation and partici- 
pation in programs through 
which service to others can be 
rendered;® 

—various kinds of adult educa- 
tion tailored to the interests of 
older persons, including as- 
sistance with preparation for 
retirement, consumer educa- 
tion and education for the 
creative use of time; 

—various kinds of assistance 
with finding employment, in- 
cluding counseling, job train- 
ing and, if private employment 
is’ unavailable, the provision 


8. Two examples are the Foster Grand- 
parents Program and the Retired Senior 
Volunteer Program. 
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of a job in a public employ- 
ment setting, such as a park 
beautification project or a day 
care center for children. 


Social services for older persons 
with special needs include: 


—various kinds of assistance ad- 
dressed to the needs of physi- 
cally disabled older persons, 
such as training public hous- 
ing staff in sign language or 
purchasing braille equipment 
for recreation centers; 

—protection of the vital interests 
of that small group of older 
persons unable to look after 
their own interests because of 
mental deterioration; ` 

—various kinds of counseling, 
including legal, psychological, 
economic, medical and hous- 
ing. 


In addition to the three kinds of 
social services listed, there is a 
fourth kind: services which assure 
the access of older persons to other 
social services, to goods and serv- 
ices available through the market 
and to public benefits to which 
they might be entitled, such as 
veteran's benefits. These access- 
assuring services include the pro- 
vision of transportation—in some 
instances in the form of low cost 
point-to-point transportation which 
more closely resembles service by 
taxi than service by bus. They also 
include locating those older per- 
sons who have unmet needs, deter- 
mining what those needs are, link- 
ing such persons with the appro- 
priate agency—whether public or 
private—for meeting those needs, 
following through to ascertain 
whether the needs have been met 
and, if necessary, serving as an 
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advocate for the older person with 
the agency.’ 

Referring once again to the sup- 
ports formerly provided by family 
and community, the effect of social 
services becomes more apprehen- 
sible. Services can: (1) offer substi- 
tutes for family care; (2) make avail- 
able alternatives to the social roles 
provided by family and community; 
(3) function as a surrogate for 
society in assuming the responsi- 
bility for older persons with spe- 
cial needs; (4) facilitate access to 
community resources. 


COMPONENTS OF THE FEDERAL 
ROLE 


The complete range of services 
just described is not available 
even to a small number of older 
persons in any community in the 
nation. In a small number of com- 
munities some of these services 
are available to all older persons who 
require them. This unevenness re- 
flects just how recently the public 
sector has taken on a major role with 
regard to providing social services to 
the elderly. 

While the role has included 
elements of planning, mobilizing 
society, developing knowledge and 
skilled manpower, setting standards 
and determining objectives, the 
critical element has been the will- 
ingness of the public sector to share 


9. This form of service is commonly known 
as information and referral. For several years 
InterStudy—-a Minneapolis-based research 
organization-—-has conducted an in-depth 
study of the information and referral con- 
cept as it applies to the needs of older ver- 
sons. The study, supported by the Adminis- 
tration on Aging and directed by Dr. 
Nicholas Long, has generated an extensive 
set of publications. 
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the cost of providing social services 
to the elderly. Historically, the social 
agencies which initially attempted 
to perform this function were located 
in the voluntary sector. Even in the 
heyday of private charity, however, 
the resources of the voluntary sector 
were never equal to the extraor- 
dinary costs necessary to make these 
services more universally acces- 
sible. That objective became pos- 
sible only in the late 1960s, when 
public policy began to evolve toward 
the use of substantial public re- 
sources for its accomplishment. 

-The bulk of the public resources 
used for this purpose has been 
federal, although all levels of gov- 
ernment have contributed to some 
extent. For example, because federal 
resources have been tendered pri- 
marily through grants-in-aid to 
states, state management of re- 
sources has constituted an important 
contribution. Notwithstanding the 
importance of such contributions, 
the decision of the federal gov- 
‘ernment to commit significant 
amounts of resources for this pur- 
pose has been critical. 

The commitment of federal re- 
sources has encompassed familiar 
questions of federal policy concern- 
ing the appropriate extent of federal 
responsibility, eligibility for serv- 
ices, distinctions between more 
important and less important serv- 
ices and the most effective organiza- 
tional arrangements for the pro- 
vision of services. In the late 1960s 
one possible set of answers began to 
emerge through the mechanism of 
the nation’s public welfare program; 
for reasons not involving the 
elderly, that approach has been, at 
least temporarily, shut off. Two 
different sets of recent anendments 
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to the Older Americans Act sug- 
gest different answers; these ap- 
proaches are just getting underway. 
In the material which follows the 
three approaches are treated more 
fully. 


SOCIAL SERVICES FINANCED UNDER 
TERMS OF THE WELFARE TITLES 
OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


From the enactment in 1935 of 
Title I of the Social Security Act— 
the Old Age Assistance program 
(OAA)—the federal government has 
been sharing with states part of the 
cost of providing a limited number 
of -caseworker-oriented social serv- 
ices to a small number—primarily 
OAA cash recipients—of older per- 
sons.” For the most part these serv- 
ices have been forms of intervention 
rendered by state or county em- 
ployees: Providing a broader range 
of services to a larger number 
of older persons, many of whom 
would not have been cash recipi- 
ents, potentially developed in 1967 
in the wake of changes in statutory 
authority. For reasons which will be- 
come clear below, the potentiality 


10. For an account of the historical evolu- 
tion of the provision of services under the 
welfare titles of the Social Security Act, see, 
Bruce Jansson, Brief Chronology of Develop- 
ment of Federal Policy Pertaining to Social 
Services (Chicago: University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration, 
Center for the Study of Welfare Policy, 1972). 

In fiscal year 1972, slightly more than 
275,000 older persons received at least one 
service; the majority received only one serv- 
ice. The cost to the federal government of 
providing those services was $200 million. Al- 
most 95 percent of the older persons to 
whom services were provided were OAA 
recipients, of whom there were approxi- 
mately 2.1 million. “Effect of Cutbacks in 
Social Service Funds on Delivery of Serv- 
ices to Aging” (Unpublished Administration 
on Aging memorandum, 10 May 1973). 
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has not yet been realized. The 
potentiality depended on two 
features of the welfare titles"! which 
preexisted the 1967 changes. One 
feature was that eligibilitv for 
services was not limited to recipi- 
ents of cash assistance, but could 
also include former and potential 
cash recipients. Potential had always 
been defined generously. In view of 
the extent of economic deprivation 
among the elderly, a large number 
of older persons could easily be 
construed as potential recipients of 
cash assistance. 

A second feature was that federal 
financing for the provision of social 
services under terms of the welfare 
titles was open-ended—that is, 
under the law the federal govern- 
ment pledged to meet 75 percent of 
the costs incurred by state govern- 
ments for the provision of social 
services to persons eligible for such 
services, no matter how large those 
costs were, so long as they were in- 
curred in accordance with the terms 
of the law. The only practical limit 
on federal expenditures was that the 
federal outlay ofthree dollars did not 
occur unless a state government 
was willing to expend one dollar of 
its own resources. 

In 1967 Congress for the first time 


1l. In addition to Title I—OAA, in 1967 
these were Title IV-A—Aid to Families 
of Dependent Children (AFDC), Title X, Aid 
to the Blind and Title XIV, Aid to the 
Permanently and Totally Disabled. The 
Social Security Amendments of 1972 :(86 
Stat. 1462) replaced the cash assistance por- 
tions of Titles I, X and XIV with a new 
Title XVI—-the Supplementary Security In- 
come Program (SSI) for the Aged, Blind and 
Disabled (42 U., S. C. 1381)—and the serv- 
ice aspects of each of the three titles with a 
new Title VI— Grants to States for Services to 
the Aged, Blind or Disabled (42 U. S. C. 1305). 
The terms of Title VI are in no way different 
from the terms of the titles it replaces. The 
implications of SSI for the provision of serv- 
ices are discussed at a later point. 
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authorized federal participation in 
the cost of social services purchased 
from nonpublic sources.!2 In im- 
plementing this change the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW) also permitted states 
to use resources donated by the 
voluntary sector as the nonfederal 
share with which to earn federal 
funds. The purpose of this policy 
was to make the provision of social 
services more attractive to those 
state governments which, despite 
the incentive of 75 percent federal 
cost sharing, remained unwilling to 
come up with the 25 percent non- 
federal share from their own re- 
sources. 

The combined effect of these two 
changes on state programs for the 
elderly could have been profound. 
Forexample, a United Fund, instead 
of paying $10,000 of its resources to 
a voluntary agency for the provision 
of homemaker services to the el- 
derly, could donate its funds to a 
state welfare agency. The agency, in 
tum, could purchase $40,000 of 
homemaker services from the volun- 
tary agency by using the $10,000 
donation to earn the federal share of 
the contract costs. Despite being 
given these new authorities, during 
the next five years state welfare 
agencies showed extreme reluc- 
tance to fnance the development, 
expansion or improvement of social 
services for the elderly, the adminis- 
tration of which was not under their 
immediate control.’ 


12. Social Security Amendments of 1967, 
81 Stat. 877. 

13. An estimated $196 million was ex- 
pended in fiscal year 1971 by federal, state 
and local governments for the provision 
of services under the welfare titles to the aged, 
blind and disabled. Of this amount, only 11.1 
percent was used to purchase services from 
private sources. Although estimated total 
expenditures increased to $477 million 
during fiscal year 1972, the share of serv- 
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Yet, there is evidence to suggest 
that the provision of services. might 
have expanded considerably during 
the last two years. By 1972 voluntary 
agencies concerned with the elderly 
began to recognize the potential in- 
herent in the purchase of service and 
donated resources techniques. Since 
several state welfare agencies had 
already applied these techniques 
liberally in the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
program in connection with day care 
services and many others were about 
to do so, it is reasonable to assume 
that, in time, they would have also 
been willing to use the techniques in 
the OAA program. Moreover—since 
one intended effect of the proposed 
Older Americans Act Amendments 
of 1973 was the aggregation of unmet 
needs throughout the nation—Title 
I, with its open-ended appropria- 
tion, was a likely source for financing 
services to satisfy such needs.” 

However, beginning in 1972 Con- 
gress and HEW imposed limitations 
on the provision of services under all 
four welfare titles. These limitations 
resulted from the search of states for 
fiscal relief early in the 1970s. As 
the state fiscal crunch had worsened 
and proposals for sharing federal 
revenues with no strings attached 
remained stalled, several bigger 
states fastened upon the possibility 


ices purchased from private sources increased 
to only 11.3 percent. U.S., Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, “Cost Anal- 
ysis of Social Services, Fiscal Year 1972,” pre- 
pared by Touche Ross and Co.; excerpts of 
the report constitute Appendix C of Staff Data 
and Materials on Social Services Regulations, 
U.S., Senate, Committee on Finance, 93rd. 
Cong., Ist. sess., 4 May 1973. 

14. For one illustration of the expectations 
associated with this strategy, see, U.S., 
Senate, Special Committee on Aging, The 
Rise and Threatened Fall of Service Programs 
for the Elderly, 93rd. Cong., Ist. sess., March 
1973. 
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of financing as many human resource 
programs as possible under the wel- 
fare titles. The shift was to be 
accomplished through purchase of 
service agreements between the 
state welfare agency and the other 
state agencies administering the 
programs. Candidates for this 
method of financing were programs 
being financed by exclusively non- 
federal funds or by federal funds re- 
quiring a larger state share than 25 
percent. 

The impact of this strategy was 
immediate. Federal expenditures 
for services provided under all four 
welfare titles increased from $750 
million in fiscal year 1971 to $1.7 
billion in fiscal year 1972 and were 
projected to increase to $4.7 billion 
in fiscal year 1973.15 Faced with this 
prospect, Congress enacted general 
revenue sharing, but in the same 
measure imposed a $2.5 billion 
annual ceiling, beginning with fiscal 
year 1972, on federal expenditures 
for social services financed under 
the welfare titles.1® The open-end on 
appropriations was closed. While 
expenditures in connection with the 
OAA program do not appear to have 
been rising substantially, services 
for the elderly were not exempted 
from this policy decision. 

Early in 1973—for reasons which 
are open to varying interpretation — 
HEW proposed new regulations 
governing the provision of social 
services." Had the proposed regula- 


15. U.S., Senate, Committee on Finance, 
Social Service Regulations, p. 2. 

16. Fiscal Assistance to State and Local 
Governments, 86 Stat. 919. The provision of 
social services to the elderly is one of eight 
categories for which local governments can 
use general revenue sharing funds. 

17. Proposed regulations for Service Pro- 
grams for Families and Children and for Aged, 
Blind, or Disabled Individuals: Title 1, IV 
(Parts A and B), X, XIV and XVI of the 
Social Security Act; 38 Fed. Reg. 4608 (1973). 
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tions beén allowed to go into effect, 
they would have markedly changed 
the nature of public welfare service 
provision, ‘for example: eligibility 
would have been made much more 
restrictive; purchases of services 
would have been placed under 
strict controls; the use of donated 
resources for matching federal funds 
would have been prohibited; and— 
explicitly creating a priority ——man- 
dated services would have con- 
tinued in connection with the AFDC 
program, but would have been 


eliminated for the other programs.. 


Under the proposed regulations a 
state welfare agency wishing to do so 
—and only if it had a portion of its 
allotted funds still available after 
providing the services for which it 
was mandated—could provide ser- 
vices to the aged, blind and dis- 
abled. However, its obligation 
would be limited to providing each 
eligible person with only one of a 
long list'of services. 

As a result of the storm of protest 
which developed, HEW somewhat 
modified the final version of the 
revised social service regulations. 
This version was published early in 
May 1973 and was to have been ef- 
fective on July 1, 1973.18 In the 
final version the distinction con- 
cerning mandated services was not 
eliminated. 

Congress had purposely ben the 
language in the Social Security Act 
governing the provision of services 


flexible. To this day, for example, 


Congress has never specified the 
services to be provided, the defini- 
tions of eligibility or the rules con- 
cerning the purchase of services. 
Matters such as these were left to 
the discretion of the executive 
branch. In this instance, however, so 


18. 38 Fed. Reg. 10782 (1973), further 
clarified in 38 Fed. Reg. 14375 (19793). 
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much concern had been aroused in 
Congress that later in May the 
Senate Finance Committee— which 
has jurisdiction over the public wel- 
fare portions of the Social Security 
Act—took the rare step of convening 
a hearing to determine how HEW, in 
devising the revised regulations, 
had used the discretion which 
historically Congress had granted it ` 
concerning public welfare service 
provision. 

Apparently, the department's 
justification of its stewardship was 
not fully satisfactory to the Congress. 
Twice since the hearing Congress 
has delayed the effective date of the 
final version.!® Thus, the previous 
regulations remain in effect.” A con- 
sequence of this unusual congres- 
sional intervention into the regula- 
tory process has been the unwilling- 
ness of state welfare agencies to 
expand the provision of ‘social serv- 
ices, at least until the future direc- 
tion of federal policy becomes 
clearer. 


SOCIAL SERVICES FINANCED UNDER 
TERMS OF THE OLDER 
AMERICANS ACT 


Even if the expanded provision 
of social services in a public welfare 
context had not been stalled, not all 
older persons with unmet needs 
would have been eligible for such 
services. No matter how generously 
potential-recipient-of-cash-assis- 
tance was defined, a large number of 
older persons who required services 


19. .Renegotiation Amendments of 1973, 
87 Stat. 152; Social Security Benefits- 
Increase, 87 Stat. 947. Before the second 
delay was enacted, the department again 
modified the final version. This modification, . 
which will be effective when and if the 
congressionally imposed suspension is re- ` 
moved, appears in 38 Fed. Reg. 30072 (1973). 

20. 45 C.F.R. 222 (1973), as modified in 39 
Fed. Reg. 1443 (1974). 
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would have been excluded by virtue 
of their income and/or assets, even if 
such services were unavailable from 
other sources. Moreover, the low in- 
come elderly were only one of 
several groups within the larger 
population of persons eligible for 
public welfare services and, clearly, 
not the group claiming the greatest 


attention from state welfare agen- : 


cies. The development, expansion 
and improvement of services to 
older persons was not a priority. 

These considerations were not 
new in 1967. The argument that un- 
met needs were distributed widely 
throughout the older population— 
that they were not exclusive to older 
persons with low income—had 
figured prominently in the delibera- 
tions of Congress leading to the 
passage of the Older Americans Act 
in 1965.7! Also, it was argued that 
the elderly would receive the atten- 
tion they deserved only if their 
unmet needs were separated from 
the problems of other groups and 
action to deal with them was taken 
independently. 

In theory, the enactment of the 
Older Americans Act signified an al- 
ternative approach to the provision 
of social services to the elderly; the 
act was based on the approach of 
treating all the elderly as potential 
recipients of services. In fact, negli- 
gible appropriations before fiscal 
year 1973 precluded the possibility 
of a viable alternative. Those serv- 
ices which were provided are best 
described as community demonstra- 


‘ 

21. Older Americans Act, 79 Stat. 219. For 
an example of congressional deliberations 
prior to the enactment of the statute, see U.S., 
Congress, Committee on Education and 
Labor, Subcommittee on Education, Hear- 
ings on H.R. 7957 and Similar Bills Before 
the Select Subcommittee on Education of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, 88th. Cong., Ist. sess., 1963. 
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tions on the possible effects of serv- 
ices. Noteworthy, however, is that 
from the inception of these demon- 
strations—which were financed 
under Title III of the act—the out- 
lines of two distinct, alternative 
approaches can be seen, both of 
which were age-based instead of 
income-based. 

One of these approaches is re- 
flected in the financing of a series of 
activities which Robert Binstock has 
characterized -as advocacy-plan- 
ning.” Embraced by this term were 
such activities as assessment of 
needs, inventory of resources and 
joint planning of solutions. Fre- 
quently, some form of access-assur- 
ing services was also included. The 
theory which animated this ap- 
proach was that through such ac- 
tivities public and voluntary social 
agencies could: be persuaded to 


. devote resources under their control 


to the provision of new, additional or 
better services to older persons. 

The other approach is reflected in 
services directly financed through 
Title III. The theory which ani- 
mated this approach was that the 
only certain means of assuring the 
provision of services to the elderly 
was paying for them. 

As a result of two recent pieces 
of legislation, both approaches are 
now contained in separate portions 


‘of the Older Americans Act. In 1973 


Title III was totally restructured, 
and the funds appropriated to carry 
it out were markedly increased.” 
Service provision in conjunction 
with Title III takes place in accord- 
ance with an embellished version of 
the theory embodied in advocacy- 
planning. Earlier—in 1972—a new 


22. Robert Binstock, Planning —Back- 
ground and Issues (Washington, D.C.: White 
House Conference on Aging, 1971). 

23. Older Americans Act Amendments, 87 
Stat. 30. 
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Title VII focusing on the provision of 


nutrition services to older persons. 


was enacted:”* Service provision in 
conjuaction with Title VII takes 
place in accordance with the theory 
embodied in the second approach. 

The- considerations which led to 
these enactments are beyond the 
scope of this paper. They have been, 
and continue to be, treated at length 
elsewhere.” Something more, how- 
ever, should be said about the ex- 
pectazions associated with each 
approach. 


TITLE ITI APPROACH 
Under Title III the entire nation 


is divided into substate regions. 


Ultimately, in each of those regions 
a plan for addressing the unmet 
needs of the older persons residing 
in that region will be developed by 
a sukstate agency on. aging. State 
Agencies on Aging will use Title ITI 
resources to fund portions of the 
plan. Other portions will be funded 
throuzh: state resources; resources 
of county and local governments, 
recenzly augmented through general 
reverse sharing; user fees; re- 
sources of voluntary social agencies; 


24. Mutrition Services Amendments to the 
Older americans Act, 79 Stat. 219. 

25. Eobert B. Hudson, “Client Politics and 
Federa.ism: The Case of the Older Americans 
Act,” rev. ed. (Paper presented at the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association Meeting, 
Septem ber 1973), is an excellent treatment of 
the considerations leading to the enactment of 
the Older Americans Act Amendments of 
1973 wnich restructured Title III. The enact- 
ment o7 Title VII is the subject of a work in 
progress by Byron D. Gold. 

26. In fiscal year 1974 $96 million were 
made available under Title HI. Of that 
amoun, $12 million were allocated to state 
agency operations; $16 million, to demonstra- 
tions; znd $10 million, to substate agency 
operations. The remaining $58 million were 
used te initiate, to expand or to improve 
services. l 
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and other federal resources, such as 
those available under Title VI ofthe 
Social Security Actor Title VII ofthe 
Older Americans Act. 

In the 1973 statute access-assuring 
services are the only services for 
which provision is mandated. This 
singular requirement, which origi- 
nated in the Congress, reflects the 
concern for facilitating full utiliza- 
tion of available services. As this 
article is being completed, there are 
indications that Congress will 
shortly underscore this concern by 
reserving certain Title III funds ex- 
clusively for the implementation of 
those portions of substate plans 
which deal with the provision of 
transportation. _ 

While the objective is to respond 
to all of the unmét needs of all of the 
older persons residing within the 
region, the response will be in- 
cremental. Needs perceived as more 
important by older persons will be 
met before needs perceived as 
less important. The needs of older 
persons who have less income or 
who are members of minority 
groups will receive. pace) consid- 
eration. 

Underlying the appa repre- 
sented by Title III are several 
assumptions; that the order. of 
priority in which unmet needs are 
addressed is a matter for substate 
determination; that substate agen- 
cies will be able to use Title III 
resources. as catalysts for new, 
additional or better services; that, as 
such services are provided to small 
numbers of older persons, the 
benefits which accrue from doing so 
will become manifest; and that, 
consequently, political pressure will 
develop for allocating more public ` 
resources to meeting the needs of 
more persons, as well as a wider 
range of needs. 


t 
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TITLE VII APPROACH 


Under Title VII meals- are pro- 
vided to older persons by public and 
voluntary social agencies. Most 
meals are furnished in group. set- 
tings, but some are delivered at 
home. Older persons who receive 
meals under such auspices also may 
receive other social services, such 
as nutrition education, transporta- 
tion to and from the site where the 
meals are served, opportunities for 
recreation, various forms of counsel- 
ing and linkage with the providers 
of other required services not avail- 
able from the agency providing the 
meals. Perhaps the most important 
additional service provided is the 
opportunity for social contact. 

To obtain Title VII funds with 
which to defray the costs of provid- 
ing meals and ancillary social serv- 
ices, social agencies apply to state 
agencies on aging. In fiscal year 1974 
$100 million: were appropriated;?" 
the funds permitted the provision of 
nutrition services to a far more 
limited number of older persons 
than the federal government be- 
lieved could benefit. When an ap- 
propriation is not open-ended—as 
itis notin Title VilI—an unfortunate 
consequence is that services cannot 
be made available to all persons with 
equal needs. Stiff eligibility criteria 
are one means of rationing the 
supply of scarce services. While 


the eligibility criteria for Title VII 


are specific, they are not stiff. 
Presumably, at some point demand 
will therefore outstrip supply, and 
inequities will multiply. 


27. Although Title VII was enacted during 
- fiscal year 1972 and the appropriation of funds 
was authorized for fiscal year 1973, a series 
of conflicts between the executive and legis- 
lative branches unrelated to Title VII delayed 
implementation until fiscal year 1974. 
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Underlying the approach repre- 
sented by Title VII are three related 
assumptions: that the provision of 
certain services must be assured; 
that the setting of priority services is 
a matter to be determined by the na- 
tional government; and that the only 
certain way of assuring the provision 
of these services is to make federal 
funds available for a specific pur- 
pose. E 


PROSPECTS FOR FURTHER 
EVOLUTION OF THE 
FEDERAL ROLE 


At the outset of reviewing the 
prospects for further evolution of 
the federal role, it is useful to 
recognize that, while recent in- 
creases in federal financing have 
been relatively large, the amount of 
federal resources devoted to the 
provision of services to the elderly 
and the number of older recipients 
remain small. While this fact is 
problematic now in light of unmet 
needs about which national aware- 


' ness already exists, it will be even 


more troublesome as participation in 


„the SSI program rises and the 


unmet needs come increasingly to 
public attention. 

For a variety of reasons, a large 
shortfall always existed between the 
number of older persons living in, 
or at the brink of, poverty and the 
number of persons receiving Old 
Age Assistance. Due to this shortfall, 
the unmet needs of persons not 
receiving OAA were largely invisi- 
ble. SSI—perhaps because of the 
federal administration, the intention 
of the federal government to locate 
and to offer every possible recipient 
the option of participation, the con- 
notation that it is not a welfare pro- 
gram— which, of course, it is—and 
the single national standard for 
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‘determining eligibility—may be 
able to eliminate the shortfall. To 
the extent that the program does so, 


it will simultaneously cause many . 


unmet needs—heretofore artifi- 
cially concealed from national con- 
sciousness—to surface. The sur- 
facing of these needs, in turn, will 
probably foster further evolution in 
the federal role. l 

Most probably, evolution in the 
federal role will not yield a single 
federal approach. Undoubtedly, 
suċh a result would be tidier for 
administrators and more compre- 
hensible to the concerned public. 
Conflicting interests and viewpoints 
in Congress, however, virtually 
mandate a federal role based on mul- 
tiple approaches. 

Congressional reaction to earlier 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare proposals concerning 
the Title VII approach is illumina- 
ting in this regard. During the de- 
liberations leading up to the passage 
of Title VII, HEW proposed that 
nutrition services for the elderly be 
provided through the public welfare 
system.”® After enactment, the de- 
partment proposed that Title VII be 
merged with Title IIJ.2° Both pro- 
posals were rejected; yet, signifi- 


cantly, Congress legislated the Title - 
III approach shortly after rejecting: 


the latter proposal. The prospect, 
then, is for continued eclecticism 


28. See, for example, the testimony of John 
B. Martin, commissioner on aging, in Hear- 
ings on H.R. -17763 Before the Select Sub- 
committee on Education of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 91st. Cong., 
2nd sess., 1970. 

29. See, for example, the testimony of 
Elliot Richardson, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, in Hearings on Bills 
to Strengthen and Improve the Older Ameri- 
cans Act of 1965 Before the Select Sub- 
committee on Education of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 92nd. 
Cong., 2nd. sess., 1972. 
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involving the attenuation of the 
three existing approaches and, per- 
haps, the addition and/or substitu- 
tion of other approaches. 

The question of whether broad- 
ened provision of services can be 
achieved through the public welfare . 
approach depends on the legislative 
and administrative branches re- 
solving their conflict concerning 
regulations. As of this writing, the 
suspension of the latest version is. 
scheduled to remain in effect until 
December 31, 1974. There are some - 
indications that, before the suspen- 
sion expires, Congress will either 
concretize in law some variant of the 
previous regulations or, at the least, 
continue the suspension.” 

The fate of the Title III approach 
will probably depend on the extent 
to which the assumptions under- 
lying the approach prove to be 
correct as implementation proceeds. 
The nature of the assumptions 
underlying the Title VII approach 
suggest that future reliance on that 
approach will probably be in- 
dependent of developments which 
transpire as Title VII is imple- 
mented. From time to time, Con- 
gress will probably use this ap- 
proach to assure that additional 
needs are addressed. To some ex- 
tent this has already taken place. 
Under other statutory authorities 
the federal government has made 
funds available to assure older per- 
sons opportunities for both employ- 
ment and volunteer service in 
socially useful community roles. 

Two other possibilities deserve 
mention. Under legislation pro- 
posed-by Senator Edward Kennedy 
and Congressman Wilbur Mills,’ 


30. APWA Washington Report 9, no. 2 (22 
April 1974), p. 3. 

31. H.R. 13870, 93rd. Cong., 2nd sess., 
1974. 
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. a Medicare approach would be 
developed. Medicare—which does 
not cover the expenses associated 
with long term institutional care— 
would be amended to cover the costs 


of providing a continuum of care, in- 


cluding social services which allow 
individuals to avoid institutionaliza- 
tion as long as possible and care 
within institutions should such care 
become necessary. A nonprofit cor- 
poration which would purchase care 
for all beneficiaries residing within 
the substate regional boundaries 
encompassing ‘the corporation’s 
jurisdiction would serve as the 
mechanism through which this 
continuum would be provided. 
Should some variation of this pro- 
posal be enacted, the effects could 
only be extraordinary for a number 
of reasons—not the least of which 
would be the enormous increase 
in available federal resources for the 
provision of services and the im- 
petus which would be given to the 
formation of a personal care indus- 
try.” 


Finally, yet another approach 
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would emerge if legislation were 
enacted to make social services 
universally available—in lieu of 
perpetuating the provision of serv- 
ices as an activity of the public wel- 
fare system—to persons of all ages 
without regard to considerations of 
income. An analogue to this concept 
is the provision of public education. 
While a number of proposals to 
effect this concept have been put 
forth in recent years,*? it is somewhat 
doubtful whether public policy is 
yet ready for a reform of this 
magnitude. 


- 32. For some years the Levinson Institute 
at Brandeis—of which Robert Morris, an 
advocate of the proposal, is director—has 
been studying aspects of this concept. Morris 
and his colleagues have produced a number of 
publications. For example, see, U.S., Senate, 
Special Committee on Aging, Alternatives to 
Nursing Home Care: A Proposal Prepared 
... by Staff Specialists at The Levinson 
Gerontological Policy Institute, 92nd Cong., 
Ist. sess., 1971. 

33. For an interesting example, see, 
Robert Morris, “Welfare Reform 1973: The 
Social Services Dimension,” Science 10 
‘(August 1973), pp. 515-522. 
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ABSTRACT: Political pressures to enact laws which pro- 
vide distinctive status to the elderly are much in evidence. 
The premises regarding equality and equity which provide 
the rationale for the plethora of old-age-related laws are less 
clear, and the consequences of these laws on the status of 
older people are poorly understood. Early legal efforts to 
distinguish between the infant and the adult provide an 
antecedent for current efforts to distinguish between the 
adult and the elderly. The shift from functional age to formal 
age criteria also provides a context for consideration of 
current age-related issues. The politics of aging today, for 
the most part, accepts the inequality of the elderly and uses 
formal—chronological—-age as a basis for eligibility for 
services which alleviate the negative consequences of 
inequality. The courts are likely to be called upon shortly to 
consider the Constitutionality of use of chronological age to 
determine legal status and of current strategies to promote 
equity. 
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LEGAL AGE STATUS OF THE.ELDERLY 


“Injustice arises when equals are 
treated unequally, and also when 
unequals are treated equally.’ 


RISTOTLE’S cryptic observa- 
tion identifies the contem- 
porary dilemma which surrounds 
the efforts to provide both equality 
and equity for the elderly through 
law. If the elderly are indeed equal 
to adults, but are treated unequally, 
injustice prevails. Arguments to 
abolish compulsory retirement laws 
would appear to provide a means 
for the promotion of justice. If the 
elderly are both equal and treated 
equally, there appears to be no basis 
for the establishment of any separate 
age status in law for the elderly at all, 
except possibly to protect the 
maintenance of equal treatment. 
If the elderly are unequal to 


1. This phrase—quoted in M. Ginsburg, 
On Justice in Society (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1965)—is attributed to 
Aristotle, as recorded in Plato’s Laws, Book 
VI. From Laws, itself, Plato records “the 
Athenian” as saying: “When equality is 
given to unequal things, the resultant will 
be unequal, unless due measure is applied. 
... There are two kinds of equality 

.. the one of. these any State or law- 
giver is competent to apply in the assign- 
ment of honours—namely, the equality de- 
termined by measure, weight, and num- 


ber ... but the truest and best form of 
equality . . . dispenses more to the greater 
and less to the smaller... Jus- 
tice . . . consists in . . . the natural equal- 


ity given on each occasion to things un- 
equal”; Plato, Laws, Book VI, trans. by R. G. 
Bury (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1926), pp. 413, 415. 

Plato proposed a use of chronological age 
to designate an old age status: “A Law- 
warden shall hold office for no more than 
twenty years, and he shall be voted into 
office when he is not under fifty years of 
age. ... The more he exceeds the 
minimum age, the shorter shall be his term 
of office; so that if he lives beyond the age of 
seventy, he must no longer fancy that he can 
remain among those officials holding an 
office of such high importance”; ibid., pp. 
405, 407. 
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adults; but are treated equally, in- 
justice may also prevail. Support of 
legislation which provides social 
services or economic support differ- 
entially to the elderly also pro- 
vides a means for the promotion of 
justice. Current national policy cen- 
ters upon the providing of justice 
by accepting the elderly as un- 
equals and by enacting laws which 
are designed to overcome the nega- 
tive consequences of that inequal- 
ity. Thus, a separate legal status for 
the elderly takes form. 


ANTECEDENTS: LEGAL DISTINC- 
TIONS BETWEEN INFANT 
AND ADULT 


Until recent decades legal age 
issues focused upon efforts to dis- 
tinguish between the status of in- 
fant and that of adult. Law was 
called upon to provide a distinction 
between those who were presumed 
to be nonresponsible and those 
who were presumed to be respon- 
sible for their acts, between those 
who were in need of special protec- 
tion by the state and those who 
were granted full citizenship 
rights.” 

A traditional illustration of the 
ambiguity associated with this 
issue is the question of whether 
“old enough to fight” properly 
translates into “old enough to vote.” 
The effort to distinguish between 
the violation of the law by an 
infant—a juvenile delinquent 
act—and by an adult—a criminal 
act—is another. The rationale for 
the establishment of the juvenile 
court system in America in the 
early twentieth century was to pro- 
vide justice to the youthful offender 


- 2. L. D Cain, “The Growing Importance 
of Legal Age in Determining the Status of 
the Elderly,” Gerontologist 14, no. 2 (April 
1974), p. 167. 
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by. treating those designated as un- 
equals, because of immaturity, to 
be treated as unequals. 

» The Application of Gault case,® 
_ rendered by the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1967, is instructive at 
this point, because: it illustrates the 
difficulty in determining the dis- 
tinction between infant and adult 
and especially because it portends 
some future Court decision which 
will surely confront the issue of 
. distinguishing between the adult 
‘and the elderly. Justice Fortas 
wrote: 


From the inception of the juvenile 
court system, wide differences have 
been tolerated—indeed insisted 
upon—between the procedural rights 
accorded to adults and those of 
juveniles. In practically all jurisdic- 
tions, there are rights granted to adults 
which are withheld from juveniles. 

_ It has been held that the juvenile 
is not entitled to bail, to indictment 
by grand jury, to a public trial or to 
trial by jury. - 


Justice Fortas, for the majority, con- 
tinued: 


The early reformers [in the Juvenile 
Court Movement] were appalled by 
adult procedures and penalties, and by 
the fact that children could be given 
long prison sentences and mixed in 
jails with hardened criminals. They 
_were profoundly convinced that socie- 
‘tys duty to the child could not be 
confined by the concept of justice 
alone. ... The child was to be 
“treated” and “rehabilitated.” 


` Accordingly, the highest motives and 
` most enlightened impulses led to a 
. peculiar system for juveniles, unknown 
to.our law in any comparable context. 
The constitutional and theoretical basis 
for this peculiar system is—to say the 
least— debatable. 


3. Application of Gault, 87 S. Ct. 1428 
(1967); majority opinion of Justice Fortas. 


Finally, the justice reminds us: 


If Gerald [Gault] had been over 18, he 
would not have been subject to 
Juvenile Court proceedings. For the par- 
ticular offense immediately involved, 
the maximum punishment would have 
been a fine of $5 to $50, or imprison- 
ment in jail for not more than two 
months. Instead, he was. committed to 
custody for a maximum of six years. If 
he had been over 18 and had commit- 
ted an offense to which such sentence 
might apply, he would have been enti- 
tled to substantial rights under the 
Constitution. . 


Will some future justice label 
some law which utilizes a certain 
older chronological age or age span 
to provide distinctive privileges or 
denials to the elderly as “pecu- 
liar?” Can we imagine some future 
Court decision which declares: “If 
Elderly Citizen X had been under 
65 he would not have been subject 
to compulsory retirement; he 
would have been entitled to sub- 
stantial rights to equal employment 
opportunities as defined in federal 
and state fair employment practices 
legislation.” Or, a future Court may 
tule: “If Adult Citizen Y had been 
over 65 he would not have been 
subject to the so-called full fare on 
publicly owned rapid transit; there- 
fore, he acted-quite properly in 
refusing ‘to pay a fare larger than 
the 65-year-old who preceded him 
onto the train.” Gerontologists have 
much to learn from legal decisions 


‘which seek to clarify the rights of 


the young. 


ANTECEDENTS: THE TRANSITION 
FROM FUNCTIONAL AGE TO 
FORMAL AGE 


Clark and Anderson have stated 
well the context in which legal 
definitions have become increas-- 
ingly important: 
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In societies where old age is defined in 
functional terms, it is onset of biologi- 
cal deterioration (as this affects 
mobility,. strength, or other abilities 
required in adult work) that signals the 
end of active adult status. That is, old 
age is defined by observed changes in 
physical condition—and its onset cor- 
responds with the individual’s need to 
restrict his activities substantially. 
However, in human groups which 
define old age in formal. terms, change 
of status is linked ‘to other factors— 
usually to some external event which 
is arbitrarily invested with symbolic 
significance. 


Clark and Anderson emphasize that 
in the contemporary Western world 
formal definitions, based on 
chronological age, continue to re- 
place functional definitions. They 
illustrate: 


It is nearly impossible in American 
society today to live one’s life without 
having the: exact date of one’s birth 
... made a matter of public rec- 
ord. ... In most American commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises, a worker 
is defined as “old” at the age of sixty- 
five, and at that time he is retired from 
gainful employment. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, through its Social Security 
Act, has given official sanction to this 
[formal- temporal definition of old 
age]. .. . adult responsibilities are 
now relinquished relatively so early 
that there yet remains for most older 
people a long span of years devoid of 
social meaning.‘ 


In our society it has been 
chronological age which has been 
“arbitrarily invested with symbolic 
significance.” However, not just 
one chronological age: one law may 
specify 65, another 62, another 60 
or even 55 or younger; the age 72 
has been given special meaning in 


4, M. Clark and B. G. Anderson, Culture . 


and Aging: An Anthropological Study of 
Older Americans (Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
G. Thomas, 1967), pp. 6-10. 
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at least one law, the Social Security 
Act.® 

Clark and Anderson have isolated 
two distinctive old age statuses: 
one begins with a formal applica- 
tion of an older chronological age, 
still typically 65, and ostensibly 
ends when functional old age be- 
comes a reality; the second corres- 
ponds to the functional old age of a 
previous epoch. There is a major 
problem for the complex, commer- 
cial-industrial society. Some citizens 
are functionally old by, or before, 
age 65. When careers are bureaucra- 
tized and pension schemes are 
computerized, how is justice to be 
achieved in the realms of work, 


retirement and pensions? How does 


such a society protect the rights 
of younger workers as they an- 
ticipate occupying the positions 
held by older workers? 

There remain some age status 
determinants which have not been 
preempted by chronological 
criteria—that is, they remain func- 
tional. For example, eligibility to 
occupy public housing may depend 
on one’s ability to maintain oneself 
without assistance. Inexorably, 
some tenants will experience func- 
tional decline. Public housing ad- 
ministrators have no resort to a 
legally specified chronological age 
to initiate eviction proceedings. 
Neither are concise definitions of 
functional old age sufficient to jus- 
tify eviction available to them. 
What are the Constitutional rights 


of a citizen under such cir- 


cumstances? What laws are needed 
to protect both the resident and the 
administrator? . 

Another issue, to be elaborated 
upon later, is that ‘of maintaining 
the right to drive an automobile in 


5. Cain, 
170-171. 


“Importance of Legal Age,” pp. 


T4 ` 
ue year: Again, inexorably, older 
drivers suffer loss of functions vital 
to the safe operation of an au- 
tomobile. Yet, who has the right to 
deny a person—because of old age, 
including functional old age—the 
means of maintaining mobility? 
Controversies surrounding formal 
versus functional criteria for deter- 
mining old age statuses are likely to 
remain for the indefinite future. 


BUILDING THE CASE FOR 
INEQUALITY OF THE 
ELDERLY 


A vital component of the advo- 
cacy for legislation which gives 
distinctive service-oriented status 
or economic relief to the elderly is 
the amassing of evidence, usually 
generated by social and biological 
scientists, which indicates either 
the inferior competitive prowess of 
the elderly in obtaining goods and 


services or their greater need for. 


medical or other services. The 
gerontological movement has con- 
centrated on developing and utiliz- 
ing such data. Hearings before con- 
gressional committees abound in 
this type of evidence. 

The proposed Older Americans 
Tax Counseling Assistance Act® 
presumes a need for special ser- 
vices. Senator Frank Church— 
Democrat, Idaho—testified: 


Upon reaching 65 the aged taxpayer is 
oftentimes confronted with an entirely 
new set of rules, usually far more 
complex than the tax provisions during 
his preretirement years. He may find it 
necessary, for example, to complete the 
retirement income credit schedule, de- 
termine the taxable portion of his an- 


6. U.S., Senate, Special Committee on Ag- 
ing, Protecting Older Americans Against 
Overpayment of Income Taxes (Washington, 
D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1974), pp. 13-14. 
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nuity, or A the taxable gain on 
the sale of his personal residence. 

For the untrained .. . elderly tax- 
payer, these complex tax relief mea- 
sures can prove to be mind boggling. 


Perhaps the most troubled individual is 
the aged widow, who typically has low 
or moderate income and very little 
experience in tax matters. For her, the 
tax law is usually a jumble of 
gobbledygook with numerous pitfalls. 


However, with appropriate counseling 
many of these obstacles can be over- 
come for the elderly taxpayer. 


There is a peculiar irony in this 
defense of the proposed act. Sup- 
posedly, a worker is retired at 65 or 
so because of reduced competency; 
however, it is specified that a per- 
son in the newly retired state is 
likely to be confronted with a new 
set of tax rules which are much 
more complicated than those he 
was called upon to apply during his 
younger years. 

Senator Church, who introduced 
the bill to approve the act, con- 
tinued: 


Briefly stated, this proposal would 
permit the Internal Revenue Service to 
strengthen the tax counseling program 
for older Americans by expanding the 
training and technical assistance avail- 
able for volunteer tax consultants— 
most of whom would be elderly per- 
sons. . . . Additionally, our proposal 
would authorize the Internal Revenue 
Service to conduct a retirement in- 
come credit alert to help assure that 
all persons eligible for this provision 
take advantage of this tax relief mea- 
sure... . Leading organizations in 
the field of aging have estimated that 
perhaps one-half of all elderly persons 
eligible to use the retirement income 
credit do not claim the credit on their 
tax return. 


Such arguments identify differen- 
tial conditions, differential capac- 
ities and differential pressures; 
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from them comes a distinctive legal 
age status for the elderly. 

What is especially intriguing 
about this particular argument is 
that it is the admitted complexity 
and, supposedly, dysfunction of 
previous attempts to provide spe- 
cial assistance to the elderly—in 
this case, tax relief: measures— 
which necessitates the passage of 
still another law. Is there not a 
message here: namely, that there is 
a need for Congress and for geron- 
tologists to pause, to disengage 
from old age politics and to recon- 
sider how best to serve the needs 
and to protect the rights of older 
citizens? 

Hopefully, in this process a 
clearer understanding of the dis- 
tinctive legal status of the elderly 
may emerge. To what extent do the 
elderly experience functional de- 
cline, and at what ageP To what 
extent do they suffer from socially 
imposed restraints and depriva- 
tions—from so-called ageism? Are 
these restraints based solely 
on unfounded biases; or do 
they seek, for example, to treat all 
older people equally; or to provide 
for efficiency in administering pen- 
sion funds; or to protect the morale 
of younger workers? To what extent 
do the existing laws, designed to 
improve the status of the elderly, 
actually produce new dependencies 
—as they apparently do in the case 
of income tax relief measures? 

A quite different way of building 
the case for inequality is to argue 
that administering a policy based 
on functional, rather than formal, 
criteria for old age is too compli- 
cated to bear fruitful results. Thus, 
a recognized inequality in treat- 
ment is a supportable position. Jus- 
tice Rehnquist, in a case in which 
the Court majority invalidated a 
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policy which required pregnant 
public school teachers to take a 
leave without pay, observed in a 
dissenting opinion: 


Since this right to pursue an occupation 
is presumably on the same lofty footing 
as the right of choice in matters of 
family life, the Court will have to strain 
valiantly in order to avoid having to- 
day’s opinion lead to the invalidation of 
mandatory retirement statutes for gov- 
ernmental employees. In that event 
federal, state, and local governmental 
bodies will be remitted to the task, 
thankless both for them and for the 
employees involved, of individual de- 
terminations of physical impairment 
and senility.’ 


Should the challenge to -develop 
functional age criteria for retire- 
ment be seen as a “thankless task” 
or as an opportunity to promote 
freedom of choice for older citi- 
zens? 

The point to be made here is that 
the politics of aging—whether it is 
exhibited in gerontological efforts 
to provide special benefits to the 
elderly or in attempts to extend 
adult benefits or rights until the 
onset of functional old age—has 
yet to encounter thoroughgoing as- 
sessment by the Court. That time is 
likely to come soon. 


SOME EXAMPLES OF COUNTER- 
SYSTEM MODEL BUILDING® 


One means of activating the poli- 
tics of aging has been to promote 


7. Cleveland Board of Education v. La 
Fleur, 94 S. Ct. 791 (1974); dissent of Justice 
Rehnquist. 

8. Advocacy of “countersystem model 
building” has been presented in G. Sjoberg 
and L. D Cain, “Negative Values, Counter- 
system Models, and the Analysis of Social 
Systems,” in Institutions and Social Ex- 
change: The Sociologies of Talcott Parsons 
and George C. Homans, ed. H. Turk and R. 
L. Simpson (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1971), pp. 213-229. “The countersystem 
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model statutes. Among the foremost 
examples of countersystem models 
designed to alter the status of the 
elderly are the forty proposals to be 
found in A Handbook of Model 
State Statutes.° A close examina- 
tion of the model statutes, however, 
reveals that a general confrontation 
of the equality-equity issue has 
been avoided: in fact, legislative 
adoption of some of the proposals 
would: probably compound the is- 
sue. 

For example, the proposal which 
seeks to remove agé-based dis- 
crimination in automobile insur- 
ance rates states: 


. No insurance company authorized to 
transact business in [state X] . . . shall 
cancel, refuse to issue or renew, reduce 
liability limits of, or increase the pre- 
mium of any motor vehicle insurance 
policy issued to a resident of this State ~ 
for the sole reason that- the policy 
holder is a certain age. This Section 
does not apply to policy holders or 
applicants below the age of [twenty-six] 
years. 


The rationale for such a statute is 
that, since automobile insurance 
coverage is a practical necessity for 
a driver and since an increased rate 
for the elderly. may result in im- 
mobilization, age alone is not a 
‘legal basis for, in effect, denying 
the right to drive. It is puzzling that 
precisely the same argument was 


model invites social scientists to cope ra- 
tionally and systematically with alternatives 
in the future. . . . Countersystem analysis 
beckons sociologists to consider the implica- 
tions of the persistence, redirection, or dis- 
solution of existing values or structures”; 
ibid., pp. 224—225. 

' 9. National Council of Senior Citizens, 
Inc., Legal Research and Services for the 
Elderly, A Handbook of Medel State Stat- 
utes: Legislative Approaches to the Prob- 
lems of the Elderly (Washington, D.C.: Na- 
. tional Council of Senior Citizens, 1971), pp. 
99-104. 
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not insisted upon to protect the’ `- 


rights of the driver under twenty- 
six. 

Another proposed statute deals 
with fair employment practices 
legislation. It suggests: 


It is an unlawful discriminatory prac- 
tice for an employer or licensing 
agency 1) to refuse to hire . . . or 2) to 
discriminate in promotion or compensa- 
tion .. . any individual between the 
ages of [forty and sixty-five] solely 
because of his age. 


Tacitly, discrimination against, say, 
a sixty-six year old is condoned. Ifa 


Ld 


sixty-six year old driver is to be ` 


protected, why not a worker of the 
same age? 

Another complication reflected in 
this series of model statutes is that, 
although age sixty-two is suggested 
as the onset of old age, in most of 
the proposals——-with the exception 
of fair employment practices—no 
rationale for any particular 
chronological age is provided. 
Would it not be wise to consider 
age status synchronization’ as an 
appropriate policy goal for the de- 
termination of old age, at least if 
formal, chronological criteria are to 
be insisted upon? 

Bernstein has argued persua- 
sively that lawyers “must try to 
design new legal arrangements, 
possibly whole institutions, to ease 
the burdens of aging and to 
maximize the opportunities of the 


10. L. D Cain, “Life Course and Social 
Structure,” in Handbook of Modern So- 
ciology, ed. R.E.L. Faris, (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1964), pp. 272-309: “separate 
institutions have been assigned responsibility 
for establishing age status sequences, fre- 
quently with the result that individuals ex- 
perience asynchronization in moving through 
the life course. The use of age for defining 
legal status, for example, may not result 
in a status pattern synchronous with career 
patterns, and family responsibilities do not 
synchronize with earning capacity” (p. 288), 
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elderly.”" Kraus, after excoriating 


defense attorneys for delaying 
cases of elderly plaintiffs as a 
means of increasing the likelihood 
that death will come before settle- 
ment is reached, has proposed that 
trial preference be given to older 


- litigants.” 


One of the most thorough exami- 
nations of the legal status—both 
extant and preferred—of the eld- 
erly is that of Alexander and Le- 
win, The Aged and the Need for 
Surrogate Management. Their re- 
port concludes with a comprehen- 
sive model statute, Model Estate 
Advisors and Managers Act. Until 
recently the elderly under Ameri- 
can law in most states have been 
subjected to denial.of the right of 
self-management under provisions 
of law applicable to lunatics. Many 
states have recently adopted proce- 
dures for separate incompetency 
proceedings exclusively for the eld- 
erly. Alexander and Lewin observe: 


There is a deeply held belief that older 
people require special legal protection. 
A number of jurisdictions by express 
language in their statutes and probably 
the rest by judicial interpretation pro- 
vide special provisions for property 
management to persons who are unable 
to manage their affairs but who are not 
technically “insane.” There ought to be 
a corresponding concern that older 
people are treated by the law in the 
same manner as the young. © 


11. M. C. Bernstein, “Aging and the 
Law,” in Aging and Society, ed. M. W. 
Riley, J. W. Riley, Jr., and M. E. Johnson 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1969), 
vol. Il, Aging and the Professions. 

12. J. Kraus, “The Legal Problems of the 
Elderly Poor,” New York Law Journal 165 
(1971), pp. 1ff. 

13. G. J. Alexander and H. D. Lewin, The 
Aged and the Need for Surrogate Manage- 
ment (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University, 
1972). 
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Two distinguishing features ot 
incompetency in old age are iden- 


‘tified by Alexander and Lewin: (1) 


that there is often a, period of 
‘“not-quite-incompetency, in which 
intervention of some sort may be 
needed; and (2) that there is 
an inevitability to the state of 
incompetency if one lives long 
enough. The fine line between 
competency and incompetency— 
and, therefore, the difficulty in 
providing satisfactory legal age 
provisions—is. exemplified in a 
statement by McAvinchey, quoted 
by Alexander and Lewin: 


These [old people who may be called 
not-quite-competent incompetents] 
know what they are doing, they want to 
do just what they are doing, and want to 
live the way they are living. Still, from 
our present sociological way of thinking 
they need care, some of them their 
estates, most of them their persons."* 


In their model statute Alexander 


. and Lewin offer a bold attempt to 


protect the right of the elderly to 
self-management as long as possi- 
ble, to encourage the competent to 
plan effectively for a future incom- 
petency and to support and protect 
the individual as incompetency un- 
folds. 

An unusual proposal—and a fas- 
cinating use of chronological 
age—is found in the president’s 
response to proposals regarding 
private pensions which were gen- 
erated at the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging. In offering 
means of protecting pension rights 
of workers from losses which often 
result from: changing employment 


14. Frank L. McAvinchey, “The Not- 
Quite-Incompetent Incompetent,” Trusts 
and Estates 95 (1956), pp. 872-873; as 
quoted in Alexander and Lewin, Surrogate 
Management, p. 60. 
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or from mismanagement of pension 
funds, the president proposed: 


Older workers need pension vesting 
protection because they lack the oppor- 
tunities of younger people to start new 
careers and build new sources of re- 
tirement income. If the older worker 
loses his job or wants to move to a new 
job, he can’t afford to lose his accumu- 
lated pension rights; but that is what 
happens unless those pension rights are 
vested. To change this situation, the 
President’s proposal would establish 
the Rule of 50 as a Federal standard 
under which all pensions would be- 
come 50 percent vested when an 
employee’s age plus years of participa- 
tion in a plan total 50, increasing 10 
percent for each year of service there- 
after until fully vested. 


The model statutes reviewed here, 
the many more similar to them, the 
ideas and pressures continuing to 


come from the gerontological. 


movement and the many unheralded 
‘and unreviewed ordinances being 
introduced by local governments 
suggest that the legal status of the 
elderly will surely remain in a state 
of flux for the foreseeable future. 


LEGISLATIVE VERSUS EXECUTIVE 
DETERMINANTS OF THE STATUS 
‘OF THE ELDERLY: THE NUTRI- 
TION PROGRAM FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


Lessons in civics inform us that 
legislative bodies pass laws, and 
that executives sign and administer 
those laws. However, it is increas- 
ingly apparent that the administra- 
tive branch of federal and state 
government has become involved 
in making policy decisions which 


15. U.S., Senate, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and the Special Committee 
on Aging, Post-White House Conference on 
Aging Reports—April, 1973: Towards A 
New Attitude on Aging (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973), p. 
28. 
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have the effect of making law itself. 
The legal status of the elderly, for 
example, has been directly affected 
by such policy decisions. 

Congressman Claude Pepper— 
Democrat, Florida—recently reg- 
istered a complaint against this 
administrative role in testimony be- 
fore the Senate Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs; he 
raised reservations about the nutri- 
tion program for the elderly only 
three months after the president 
had signed it into law: 


The proposed rulemaking for Title VII 
for the nutrition programs for the eld- 
erly ... raises several concerns re- 
garding the administration’s intent to 
carry out the nutrition program as pro- 
vided in the law . . . The law clearly 
states that the Administration on Aging 
was intended to administer the program. 
The proposed rulemaking places the 
administration of the nutrition program 
in the Social and Rehabilitation ser- 
vices. 


Second, the proposed rulemaking im- 
poses an areawide bureaucracy be- 
tween the State agencies and the com- 
munity level nonprofit private and gov- 
emmental sponsors of the nutrition 
programs. " * 


My third comment concerns the income 
standard proposed in the rulemak- 
ing . . . [Although the legislation pre- 
vents a means test] for all practical 
purposes these guidelines provide a 
means test by using the definitions that 
relate. to the general objectives of the 
legislation as the criteria of eligibility. 


My [fourth] comment... concerns 
the limit of 20 percent imposed on any 
State for expenditures of a State’s al- 
lotment to carry out the provisions for 
required supporting social services to 
the nutrition program .. . In the 
guidelines . . . transportation is re- 
ferred to rather incidentally. 


One other provision in the proposed 
rules [which] raises serious policy is- 
sues ...is... that the State plan 
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shall provide that each [nutrition] proj- 
ect shall have a council which . . . will 
be responsible for “the establishment 
of suggested fee guidelines” . . . It is 
certainly clear that the intent of the 
Congress was that no means test should 
be utilized in any manner whatsoever, 
and that in appropriate cases individuals 
would participate in the program even 
when they are not able to pay anything.’® 


Corker has placed the contest 
illustrated by Congressman’ Pep- 
per’s remarks into a broader, partisan 
struggle for the allegiance of el- 
derly voters. According to Corker, 
the current Republican adminis- 
tration is trying to cultivate the 
support of, and to protect the 
economic security of, older citizens 
who have worked hard during long 
careers. In contrast, the Democratic 
Congress is following more closely 
the objectives of pressure groups 
seeking not only to augment the 
incomes of older citizens— 
regardless of degree of previous 
accomplishments—through gov- 
ernmental assistance, but also to 
increase governmental contribu- 
tions for direct social services to the 
elderly who need them. “The 
stakes in this political contest are 
high; if either side can build a 
substantial bloc of support among 
older’ citizens, the effect on the 


16. C. Pepper, in U.S., Senate, Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, 
Hearing of 14 June 1972, Part 2: Nutritional 
Needs of Nation’s Older Americans 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1972), pp. 244-249. 
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national political balance would be 
significant.” 1 


CONCLUSIONS 


The few examples cited and the 
few issues raised herein hardly 
begin to introduce either the extent 
to which formal, chronological 
definitions of old age have been 
introduced into law or the attend- 
ant consequences for the status of 
the elderly. Much more historical 
research needs to be done, and new 
and probing questions about cur- 
rent developments need to be 
asked. Perhaps the most important 
aspect of the problem is the recog- 
nition of the fact that no concerted 
efforts have been made to ascertain 
the links among social and biologi- 
cal research of the attributes of the 
elderly, the political activism 
which builds upon research dis- 
coveries to promote new laws re- 
garding the elderly and the actual 
consequences of these new laws 
upon the status of the elderly. It 
appears to be inevitable, however, 
that within a short period the courts 
will be called upon to determine 
the extent to which formal, and the 
extent to which functional, defini- 
tions of old age are compatible with 
the protection of equality and the 
promotion of equity among the el- 
derly under the Constitution. 


17. Bruce D. Corker, “Nutrition Program 
for the Elderly: Amendments to the Older 
Americans Act of 1965,” Harvard Journal on 
Legislation 10, no. 2 (February 1973), pp. 
198-216. 
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ABSTRACT: As the recent report of the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee indicates, some new, comprehensive and 
humane rethinking of our overall approach to private 
pensions is clearly needed. Controversy over the reform of 
pension plans has focused on vesting, funding, fiduciary 
standards and the prohibition of unethical conduct and 
conflicts of interest in the handling of pension funds. In the 
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of the current situation: the dimensions of the pension 
industry, the current legal framework within which the 
industry operates and the techniques of the professionals in 
the field are analyzed. The issues are then discussed in 
terms of the proposed pension reform bill, which is pending 
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assessment of the bill concludes the paper. 
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OO few participants who work 

under private pension plans 
actually get a pension, and too 
many who work long—ten, twenty, 
twenty-five or more—years get 
nothing. They get nothing not as 
the result of the machinations of 
evil men with bad motives, but 
rather as a result of badly designed 
plans. Many such plans either fail 
to provide reasonably attainable, 
vested, non-forfeitable interests or 
provide no vesting at all, even after 
long years of work, unless the 
employee actually reaches retire- 
ment age under the same employer. 
However, long term employment is 
no longer typical, because most 
Americans are, instead, mobile. 
Thus, as they move from job to job 
they forfeit pension after pension 
along the way. This constitutes the 
vesting side of the private pension 
controversy. There is also a funding 
side: there are too many plans 
within which the pension prom- 
ise—even if vested—is so woe- 
fully underfunded that, if the em- 
ploying enterprise should terminate, 
there might as well be no promise 
at all. 


WHO LOSES AND WHY 


Listed below are_ some of the 
cases which keep turning up with 
increasing frequency; the case his- 
tories are quoted verbatim from a 
recent report of the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee: 


Case Number 1— Underfunding 


A large steel mill engaged in the pro- 
duction of iron and steel materials 


maintains a pension plan with total ` 


assets of $19% million. However, its 
accrued vested liabilities are in excess 
of $66 million. In the event of plan 


8] 


termination, under its current financial 


_structure, less than % of accrued vested 


benefits could be paid through availa- 
ble pension assets. This plan started in 
1950, and the employer is funding only 
current benefits costs. 


Case Number 2—Vesting 


This employer is a nation-wide de- 
partment store whose pension plan con- 
tains no vesting provisions prior to 
qualifying for early retirement. Early 
retirement requirements consist of age 
55 and 15 years of continuous service, 
or age 50 and 20 years of continuous 
service. Under the terms of plan eligi- 
bility, any worker of the thousands 


“employed who would terminate 


employment prior to attaining age 50 
will forfeit all benefits, not withstand- 
ing the number of years of employ- 
ment. 


Case Number 3— Portability 


Mr. X began employment for a Midwest 
meat-packing company in 1927, at one 
of the employer’s two plants in the 
same city. During World War II, he was 
sent to work in the other plant in the 
city because of the need to fulfill gov- 
emment contracts. He remained there 
until 1965 when the plant closed. The 
employer .would not permit him to 
transfer back to the former plant as a 
regular employee, but only as a casual 
and intermittent laborer at the former 
plant. When the plant was closed, Mr. 
X was paid a total of $231.55 for his 
accrued pension benefits, despite 38 
years of continuous employment with 
the same employer. Since he was 
reemployed in his old plant as a casual 
laborer, he was not eligible for any 
pension benefits after 1965. In 1970, he 
was dismissed because he was overage 
at 65. He did not receive any pension 
benefits. In sum, this employee was 
dismissed at age 66 after 43 years of 
continuous employment with the same 
employer and with no benefits to him 
except $231.55, paid to him in 1965. 
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Had he been permitted to carry his 
pension benefits and credits from both 
plants with the same employer, which 
were located a few streets apart, Mr. X 
would have been eligible for a pension. 


Case Number 4—Overfunding 


This pension plan belongs to one of the 
largest retail food chains in the United 
States. As of December 31, 1969, the 
pension plan assets’ value totaled $118 
million, and total accrued vested ben- 
efits were $60 million. The plan’s 
vesting requirement is age 50 and 20 
years of service. 


These cases deal primarily with 


vesting and funding—and I in- 
clude the subject of reinsurance as 
an aspect of any realistic solution to 
the funding problem. 

The other side of the pension 
controversy focuses on fiduciary 
standards and the prohibition of 
unethical conduct and conflicts of 
interest in the handling of pension 
funds. The most notable recent 
case history involved the deposit of 
vast pension reserves of the United 
Mine Workers Welfare and Retire- 
ment Fund into a noninterest- 
bearing account with a bank owned 
by the United Mine Workers of 
America.” 

Faced with these and other 
difficulties in obtaining real se- 
curity from the private pension plan 
system, many employees have 
sought solutions on an individual 
basis.. On occasion, devices have 
been found which are of some help. 
However, in this case the strictures 
of the Internal Revenue Code are 
sometimes less of a help than a 
hindrance. 

A pension on an individual basis 
poses these alternatives: (1) if an 


1. U.S., Senate, Report no. 92-634, 92nd 
Cong., 2nd sess., 1972, pp. 87-88. 

2. Blankenship v Boyle, 329 F. Supp. 
1089 (D.D.C. 1971), 337 F. Supp. 296 
(D.D.C. 1972). 
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employee contributes his own 
money, he loses the tax advantages 
of sections 401-404 of the code; (2) 
if the employer pays, it will most 
often be discriminatory—in viola- 
tion of section 401—and thus those 
advantages will also be lost; (3) as 
of this year, the Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) is taking one more 
step to demolish an individual’s 
option to plan his own pension by 
charging the individual with im- 
mediate constructive receipt of any 
compensation he elects to defer 
through use of a “salary reduction 
agreement” which provides for em- 
ployer contributions to a pension 
plan in the same amountas the salary 
reduction;? (4) the final option open 
to the employee is a simple, deferred 
compensation agreement without 
tax deferral for the employee, un- 
less the plan is either unvested— 
which risks forfeiture—or unfunded 
—which risks nonpayment.‘ 
Clearly, some new, comprehen- 
sive and humane rethinking of our 
overall approach to private pen- 
sions is needed. There will doubt- 
less be some cost in any new 
approach. However, we already pay 
a substantial cost whenever we let 
a worker retire without adequate 
resources—that is, the cost of wel- 
fare and related programs, of re- 
duced purchasing power in a sig- 
nificant segment of our economy, 
and of lower morale and productiv- 
ity. Therefore, the price of pension 
reform needs to be evaluated 
against these other costs and in 
terms of the benefits it will yield. 
Before getting into details of 
legislation, however, one ought to 
examine the current situation first. 


3. U.S., Department of the Treasury, 
proposed regulation, 37 Fed. Reg. 25938 (6 
December 1972). 

4. Rev. Rul. 60-31, 1960-1, Cum. Bull. 
174. 
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Where are we now with regard to 
the dimensions of the pension in- 
dustry, the current legal framework 
within which the industry operates 
and the techniques of the profes- 
sionals in the field? 


THE CURRENT SITUATION 


General background 


The aggregate size of private 
pension reserves is now in excess 
of $166 billion,ë with another $148 
billion in public pension funds. 
The growth of the private total has 
been approximately 10 percent per 
year. As far as I can tell, this 
represents the largest aggregate of 
essentially unregulated capital in 
the nation. 

Two years ago the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee completed its Statis- 
tical Analysis of Major Charac- 
teristics of Private Pension Plans.’ 
The study itself was based on 
answers to a thirty-two-page ques- 
tionnaire sent out to a carefully 


designed cross-section of the indus- 


try; a total of 1,500 plans were 
surveyed. The major conclusions 
were these: 


1. Approximately one-third of the pen- 
sion plans studied had both a minimum 
age and service requirement for par- 
ticipation in a pension plan. An addi- 
tional 25 percent had a minimum service 
requirement only, and approximately 
35 percent of the plans had no age 
or service requirements for eligibility 
to participate.. 


2. The most common. normal retire- 
ment age was 65 (occurring in almost 90 
percent of the plans). In over half of 
these plans, a service requirement also 


5. Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Statistical Bulletin 32, no. 8 (4 April 1973). 

6. Republished in U.S., Senate, Report 
no. 92-1150, 92nd Cong., 2nd sess., 1972, pp. 
73-148. 


existed, in a few cases as much as 30 
years. In the case of over one-fourth of 
all participants, attainment of age 65 
and at least 15 years of service was 
aes for a normal retirement. ben- 
emit. 


3. About 13 percent of the plans 
studied did not provide for any vesting 
at all. For those plans which had vest- 
ing provisions expressed as a combina- 
tion of age and service, the combina- 
tions most frequently encountered 
were in the range of from 40 to 44 years 
of age with from 15 to 19 years of 
service. However, more stringent vest- 
ing formulas were also encountered; 8 
percent of the plans had both an age 
and a service vesting qualification 
which required at least age 50 and 20 
years of service for a vesting right. In 
the plans where only a service re- 
quirement was established for vesting, 
over one-fourth of these plans required 
more than 15 years of service to qualify. 
Among pension plans containing vest- 
ing provisions, over 55 percent had 
only a service requirement. 


4. Over 30 percent of private pension 
plans were utilizing a deferred graded 
form of vesting, by which a certain 
percentage of a participant’s accrued 
retirement benefit is vested initially, 
and the percentage increases periodi- 
cally as the employee completes addi- 
tional service. Profit-sharing plans 
utilize this type of vesting more fre- 
‘quently (over three fourths of all such 
plans). 


5. Information regarding the assets and 
liabilities of pension plans was re- 
ported inconsistently and incompletely 
by a sizable number of pension plans. 
However, of those plans which did 
report appropriately, over 45 percent 
had a ratio of assets (valued at market) 
to total liabilities of over 75 percent, 
and three-fourths of the plans had a 
ratio of market assets (valued at market) 
to vested liabilites of over 75 percent. 
While this finding established that a 
majority of pension funds are generally 
well-funded, the responses also re- 
vealed a significant minority of plans 
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which were substantially underfunded. 
Over 10 percent of the plans reporting 
disclosed a ratio of assets (valued at 
market) to vested liabilities of 50 per- 
cent or less. 


6. Only 40 percent of private pension 
plans had formal restrictions pertaining 
to investment of pension plans assets, 
and less than one-half of all plans 
required annual audits by an indepen- 
dent. licensed or certified public ac- 
countant. 


7. Over 35 percent of the pension plans 
studied, covering a similar number of 
participants, did not provide an oppor- 
tunity for participants to request a hear- 
ing on claims; less than 30 percent of 
all plans provided for a written denial 
of-such claims; and only 30 per cent of 
all plans provided for review proce- 
dures with respect to denial of claims. 


From the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires, the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee also extracted benefit 
level data; this information was 
published in its 1971-1972 interim 
. report.” The key result was the 
disclosure that the median normal 
retirement benefit level under pri- 
vate plans in 1971 was $99 per 
month. 

What becomes of individual par- 
ticipants, working—and moving— 
within this system? No compre- 
hensive study has yet been con- 
ducted—and perhaps never will 
be—because of the difficulty in- 
herent in tracing individuals as 
they move from plan to plan. The 
Senate Labor Subcommittee did do 
a limited study of eighty-seven 
plans— fifty-one with no vesting or 
late vesting and thirty-six with vest- 
ing after ten years of service or less. 
The report contains the following 
summary: 


7. U.S., Senate, Report no. 92-634, 92nd 
Cong., 2nd Sess., 1972, p. 26. 
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l. Four percent of all participants since 
1950 in the 51 no vesting or later vesting 
plans have received normal, early or 
deferred retirement benefits; eight per- 
cent of all participants in the 36 earlier 
vesting plans have received such ben- 
efits. 


2. Five percent of all active partici- 
pants since 1950 who left the plans have 
received normal early or deferred re- 
tirement benefits; 16 percent of all 
active participants since 1950 who left 
a 36 plans have received such ben- 
ents, 


3. Seventy percent of all participants 
since 1950 in the 51 plans have for- 
feited without qualifying for benefits; 
38 percent in the 36 plans have for- 
feited without qualifying for benefits. 


4. Ninety-two percent of all active par- 
ticipants since 1950 who left the 51 
plans forfeited without qualifying for 
benefits; 73 percent of all active par- 
ticipants since 1950 who left the 36 
plans forfeited without qualifying for 
benefits. 


5. Of the total forfeitures in the 51 
plans since 1950, 85 percent were par- 
ticipants with five years service or less; 
of total forfeitures in the 36 plans since 
1950, 80 percent were participants with 
five years service or less. 


6. In the 5] plans, for every two par- 
ticipants who has received a normal, 
early or deferred retirement benefit 
since 1950, one participant forfeited 
with more than 15 years service, for 
every one participant who received a 
benefit, one participant with more than 
ten years service forfeited, three par- 
ticipants with more than five years 
service forfeited, and 16 participants 
with more than five years service or 
less forfeited. 


7. In the 36 plans, for every one par- 
ticipant with more than 15 years service 
who forfeited since 1950, 24 partici- 
pants received normal, early or deferred 
retirement benefits; for every partici- 
pant with more than 10 years service 
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who forfeited, seven participants re- 
ceived such benefits; for every partici- 
pant with more than five years service 
who forfeited, one participant received 
such a benefit; for every participant 
who received such a benefit,. four em- 
ployees with five years service or less 
forfeited.’ 


One cannot say, of course, 
whether the employees who for- 
feited under these plans eventually 
eamed a pension under other plans 
in other jobs with other employers. 
There is no doubt, however, that 
they worked a long time for nothing 
under these particular plans. 


Legal requirements before the 1974 
Reform Bill 


Three significant tax advantages 
to a “qualified” pension plan have 
been granted under the Internal 
Revenue Code; together, they con- 
stitute a gigantic bonus from our tax 
laws. The employer gets a tax de- 
duction for his contributions to the 
plan. The employee, for whose 
benefit the contributions are made, 
gets a tax deferral—that is, the 
money contributed on his behalf is 
not taxed until he retires, a time 
when his tax bracket- is much 
lower.’° The trust fund itself may ac- 
crue income, dividends and capital 
gains without any tax whatever on 
its income or growth." The gov- 
ernment has granted these conces- 
sions to private pension plans be- 
cause these plans have served a 
socially useful purpose. 

However, have they? Some have, 
but many have not. Moreover, they 
need not have done so in order to 
remain qualified under the code. 


8, Ibid., p. 129. 

9. Internal Revenue Code, §404. 
10. Ibid., §§402, 403. 

11. Ibid., §§401, 501 (a). 
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For, the code has required—except 
under special circumstances—no 
vesting at all until the employee 
actually retired and no funding 
beyond payment of current service 
costs, in addition to an amount 
equal to interest on unfunded past 
service liabilities—which the plan 
need never fund at all.” 

So, for example, the Studebaker 
plan could pay employees but 15 
percent of vested benefits when its 
South Bend plant shut down in 
1964.1* Studebaker’s plan provided 
vesting and funding, but it had no 
obligation to do so under the code 
as it existed at that time. A plan, 
even though it was one hundred 
years old, was not required to 
fund past service costs; nor did it 
have to provide vesting at all. In 
either event—or in both—the plan 
remained qualified under the code. 

The code did touch upon 
fiduciary standards, in the sense 
that it contained a list—section 
503—of prohibited transactions. 
However, this did not prohibit the 
trust, for example, from investing in 
the securities of the employer; con- 
sequently, the plan was subjected 
to the same risks it would have 
been if it were unfunded: if the 
employer collapsed, so did the plan. 
Even if the code had effectively 
prohibited all self-dealing, what 
would the measure have remedied? 
If a beneficiary complained, the 
plan was disqualified, the fund lost 
its tax exemption, and the employee 
lost even more of his retirement 
security. 

The Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act created a set. of 


12. Rev. Rul. 69-421, part 6 (d). 

13. U.S., Senate, Committee on Finance, 
Federal Reinsurance .of Private Pension 
Plans, Hearings on §. 1575, 89th Cong., 2nd 
sess., 1966, p. 50, 
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disclosure requirements and an 
agency full of files. Yet, the trustees 
of a plan could still do just about 
anything, so long as their actions 
were disclosed. Congressional in- 
vestigations have turned up all 
sorts of misappropriations of pen- 
sion funds which were, in fact, 
disclosed—that is, duly filed under 
the act. Even if the Labor Depart- 
ment discovered inadequate disclo- 
sure, it simply asked the plan to 
amend its disclosure forms to add 
additional information. The de- 
partment’s action rarely did the 
individual pension participant any 
good.'4 

Some time ago there was a de- 
veloping interest in pension 
plans—particularly profit-sharing 
retirement plans—insofar as they 
created securities under various 
securities. acts. Later amendments 
somewhat diminished the interest 
in pension plans, with two excep- 
tions.'® Outside the area of registra- 
tion requirements as set forth in the 
securities acts, there has been some 
litigation concerning the applica- 
tion of fiduciary standards in these 
laws; that controversy continues.!” 


14, See, U.S., Senate, Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee, Hearings on Diversion 
of Union Welfare-Pension Funds of Allied 
Trades Council and Teamsters Local 815, 
89th Cong., Ist sess., 1965, p. 482; U.S., 
Senate, Report no. 1348, 89th Cong., 2nd 
sess., 1965, p. 27. i 

15. SEC v Variable Annuity Life Ins. Co., 
79 Sup. Ct. 618, 359 U.S. 65 (1959), revers- 
ing 257 F. 2d 383 (3d Cir. 1964), cert. 
denied, 377, U.S. 953 (1964). 

16. See, Institutional Investor Study, Re- 
port of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, Summary Volume, H. Doc. No. 
92-64, Part 8, at 69-70 (1971). 

17. See, Local 734 Bakery Drivers Pen- 
sion Fund. Trust v Continental Illinois 
National Bank, Dkt. No. 72 Civ 2551 (N.D. 
Ill. 1972); and the general discussion in 
Panel Discussion, “Conflicts of Interest and 
the Regulation of Securities,” Business 
Lawyer 28 (1973), p. 545. 
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The National Labor Relations Act 
affords, again, only peripheral regu- 
lation which does not really affect 
the central issue of who-gets-what. 
Pensions are a mandatory bargain- 
ing issue,!® although recently the 
benefit levels of those already re- 
tired turned out to be only a per- 
missive bargaining subject!®—a 
distinction which I suspect will 
turn out to be more technical than 
real. We also know that a plan. 
cannot, on its face, limit participa- 
tion on the basis of union member- 
ship.2° Such a restriction is, again, 
more apparent than real, since 
eligibility can generally be limited 
on other grounds, such as hourly 
salary rates, with the same result. 
The real discrimination—against 
all employees but those who man- 
age to stay with one employer until 
retirement age—is not covered by 
this act. 

Ordinary trust law—-although it 
applies only to trustees in the clas- 
sic sense—is another problem for 
current regulation. Key decisions 
in pension administration are often 
made by persons not holding the 
legal status of trustee. Pension 
administrators need not be trustees. 
Investment discretion may be 
vested in labor-management com- 
mittees, who are not trustees in the 
legal sense. In effect, all sorts of 
other persons—investment coun- 
selors, actuaries, accountants, 
employers and unions—-may be 
making fiduciary decisions while 


18. Inland Steel Co. v NLRB, 170 F.2d 
947 (7th Cir. 1948), cert. denied on this 
issue, 336 U.S. 960 (1949), affirmed on other 
grounds sub nom. Communications Assn. v 
Douds, 339 U.S. 382 (1950) 

19. Chemical Workers v Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., 30 L. Ed. 2d 341, 78 L.R.R.M. 
2974 (1971). 

20. Kroger Co., 164 N.L.R.B. 362 (1967), 
enforced in part, 401 F2d. 682 (6th Cir. 
1968), cert. denied, 395 U.S. 904 (1969). 
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not occupying the legal position of a 
fiduciary. 

The lack of comprehensiveness 
in ordinary trust law once led a 
Senate subcommittee to conclude 
that: “The application of well- 
established doctrines of trust law to 
the field of employee benefit trust 
funds is a most difficult task.”?! The 
American Bar Association ob- 
served: “Under the typical em- 
ployee benefit trust agreement 
the beneficiaries [the employee 
participants] have very insubstan- 
tial enforceable rights.”2? Thus, it 
has been possible for courts to hold 
that the exercise of rights reserved 
_ by the employer with respect to a 
pension plan is “conclusive in the 
absence of fraud or such gross mis- 
takes as imply bad faith or a failure 
to exercise an honest judgment,” 
and evidence to sustain the burden 
of showing such fraud, bad faith or 
mistake “must be more than a mere 
preponderance, it must be over- 
whelming.”? Furthermore, even 
those rights which a pension par- 
ticipant does have often prove to be 
illusory when he tries to use the 
legal processes which, at a first 
glance, might seem to be available 
to him. ` 

Consider the average problem 
faced by a lawyer when a potential 
client walks through his door and 
says either “they owe me a pen- 
sion” or “they are misusing the 


21. U.S., Senate, Report no. 1734, 84th 
Cong., Ist Sess., 1956. 

22. American Bar Association, “Report of 
the Committee on Trust Administration and 
Accounting, Exculpatory Clauses/Their 
Legal Significance,” Real Property, Probate 
eb Trust Journal 1, no. 4. (Winter 1966), p. 

23. Menke v Thompson, 140 F.2d 786, 791 
(8th Cir. 1944). 

24. See, generally, Warren Elliott, Federal 
Fiduciary Standards for Welfare and 
Pension Plans (New York: Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, 1968 p. 366. 
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money in the pension fund.” If the 
lawyer aks “Who are they?” how 
many employees would know the 


‘corporate name of the employer; 


the exact name and location of the 
trust and trustees; the location of 
the bank holding the money; the 
name of the insurance company 
through which the plan is funded, 
if it is funded that way; the identity 
and addresses of the unions in- 
volved, including the international 
and local unions, their officers and 
the names of those officers who 
have been designated as trustees? 
How many employees know even 
the real name of the plan or trust 
and its technical terms? 

Assume—even though one rarely 
has the right to do so—that the 
employee knows the answers to all 
the questions. Then, the legal prob- 
lems have just begun. Which state 
law applies? The bank is in one 
state; the corporation is in another 
state; the employees are in several 
other states; the union is in another 
state; and the contract may not 
specify a choice of law. Should this 
matter be decided—probably after 
costly litigation—how would one 
find both a court with jurisdiction 
to serve process in all the states (a 
federal court, of course, can serve 
process only within the state in 
which it sits)*® and the legal means 
to bring in all the necessary par- 
ties? 

Assume further—though, in most 
cases, one has no right to assume 
—that a court able to serve process 
on all the necessary parties could 


‘be found. What would one sue 


for? If one is suing to stop mis- 
use of the money by the trustees 
—rather than for a pension—the 
recovery goes not to the plaintiff 
employee, but back into the fund. 
It is essentially a derivative ac- 


25. Fed. R. Civ. P. 4 (Ñ). 
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tion from which the plaintiff re- 
covers nothing more than increased 
security for his pension expectancy. 
If, on the other hand, the employee 
is suing for a pension, the recovery 
is the discounted value of one 
pension—unless the plaintiff can 
put together a rare class action, or 
a union finances the lawsuit at 
substantial expense to itself. 

Now, consider the cost of litiga- 
ting the very complex questions of 
law which I have just discussed. 
How much is the lawyer going to 
charge for this lawsuit? Even if the 
lawyer takes only a minimal fee for 
this elaborate lawsuit, in most cases 
his fee will necessarily far exceed 
the amount of recovery—the dis- 
counted value of one pension. 
Moreover, compounding the prob- 
lem is the fact that most misdeeds 
by pension administrators are 
brought to light in lawsuits by 
employees who have yet to vest. 
Thus, even if the case is won, the 
client does not receive the recov- 
ery; he may not even get a pension. 
Of course, there are class 
actions—-which work on occasion. 
There are lawsuits financed by 
persons other than individual pen- 
sion participants—for example, un- 
ions, by resort to their treasuries. 

Nevertheless, most pension 
claims for benefits are unpromising. 
If the action is simply to rectify a 
breach of fiduciary standards not 
involving an actual denial of ben- 
efits, the recovery goes back into 
the fund, not to the individual 
participant. The plaintiff is there- 
fore financing a lawsuit, somewhat 
in the public interest, at consider- 
able—usually prohibitive—ex- 
- pense to himself. If the plaintiff is 
already retired, he may not live 
long enough to enjoy the benefits 
of his recovery. In short, private 
lawsuits under previously existing 
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law did not provide a meaningful - 
remedy for the employee in most 
pension cases. A national law with 
a national agency to enforce it was 
needed to remove this whole matter 
from the area of ordinary garden- 
variety litigation, since it simply did 
not work. 


The pension professionals 


A wide variety of professionals 
are at work in the private pension 
system. The key men are lawyers, 
accountants, actuaries, union lead- 
ers, corporate financial executives 
and professional pension planners 
and consultants—-who are often ac- 
tuaries or lawyers, although they 
need not be, 

First, a few words about the 
lawyers. What I have to say here 
is not absolute and leaves room 
for many notable exceptions— 
hopefully, including myself. Most 
lawyers working regularly in this 
field are tax lawyers, because 
the principal rules of the game are 
tax rules. The client is the con- 
tributing corporation; the object is 
to secure tax qualification. This is 
certainly a legitimate and necessary 
objective; however, as noted above, 
it has had littl to do with the 
beneficiary's income security. The 
rest of the legal profession— 
including labor lawyers—seems 
to have abdicated in favor of the tax 
lawyers. In -my view, this is a 
tragedy, because too often— 
although not always—no one is 
representing the interests of the 
beneficiaries at the planning stage. 

Second, within our system of col- 
lective bargaining, the underlying 
assumption is that the union pro- 
tects the employee’s interests, that 
the employer protects corporate ` 
financial interests and that bargain- 
ing eventually leads to some viable 
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compromise. Only rarely do we 
look behind the union’s demands to 
see if individual concerns are being 
properly represented. Moreover, all 
issues are not arbitrated in this 
way; for example, bargaining is not 
even required in the case of pen- 
sion rights for those already retired.”® 
One must keep in mind, how- 
ever, that a union, after all, is 
supposed to be a democratic or- 
ganizdtion. It is therefore usually 
dominated by its younger mem- 
bers, who have little concern with 
pensions. Thus, many pension 
plans have developed with benefit 
levels which increase year after 
year, but with vesting so deferred 
that only a few members ever 
actually receive those benefits. 
There are notable exceptions, of 
course—for example, the steel 
workers and auto workers. Excep- 
tions tend to occur in industries 
where strong seniority systems pro- 
tect the older workers from layoff 
and permit the median age of the 
work force to rise. Too often, how- 
ever, unions—particularly those 
representing low-wage workers— 
are either unable or unwilling to 
press for earlier vesting.” 
Employers, on the other hand, 
cannot reasonably be expected to 
fight hard for a reallocation of dol- 
lars already spent. That is, during 
the bargaining process the 
employer and the union decide 


26. Compare, Allied Chemical Workers 
v Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 404 U.S. 
157 (1971), with Inland Steel Co. v NLRB, 
1970 F.2d 247 (7th Cir. 1948), cert. 
denied on this issue, 336 U.S. 960 (1949), 
affirmed on other grounds sub. nom. Com- 
munications Assn. v Douds, 339 U.S. 382 
(1950). 

27. See, U.S., Senate, Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Subcommittee on 
Labor, Hearings on §S.3598, Testimony of 
Andrew Biemiller for the AFL-CIO, 92d 
Cong. 2nd sess., part 3, 1974, p. 1114. 
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upon a dollar figure—total in- 
creased labor cost—to reach a set- 
tlement; the union specifices that X 
percent of this amount is to be paid 
in wages and Y percent in pen- 
sions. Since the total increased 
labor cost is not affected by the 
wage-pension breakdown, no 
employer in his right mind would 
risk a strike to force an increase in 
Y with a corresponding decrease in 
X. In short, the dynamics of collec- 
tive bargaining simply break 
down—not always, but often— 
when it comes to pensions. 

Accountants, who audit, and ac- 
tuaries, who project, are the final 
group of professionals involved. An 
accountant can tell what assets and 
liabilities are now; however, if a 
pension plan is being considered, 
one needs to know whether it will 
be solvent in twenty years. Project- 
ing such variables as interest rates, 
contribution rates, employee turn- 
over, life expectancy, and other 
factors over that period of time thus 
makes up the lexicon of actuarial 
assumptions. 

The irony is that while account- 
ants are licensed, the actu- 
aries—who are the key men— 
are not licensed in any state. 
Most actuaries are highly skilled 
professionals, but they need not be. 
At least a significant number of 
them are nothing more than sales- 
men who package and sell pension 
plans tailored to suit the needs of 
buyers who want a decent benefit 
level at minimum cost—an easily 
obtainable objective if the plan is 
set up so that almost everyone 
forfeits his credits. Again, not all of 
the salesmen function this way, but 
a substantial number do. In sum, 
the professionals at work in this 
system give no real assurance that 
the legitimate pension expectations 
of long-service workers will be 
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realized. The need fora new law is 
clear. 


-THE REFORM BILL 


As this analysis is written— May 
1974—a pension reform bill is 
pending before a Senate-House 
conference committee. Bills were 
passed by the House— H.R.2—and 
by the Senate—S.4, repassed as 
H.R.4200 and, then, repassed as an 
amendment to H.R.2. Thus, it is 
impossible to predict with preci- 
sion the exact content of the bill 
which will emerge from the confer- 
‘ence. Hardly a paragraph in more 
than six hundred pages of text is 
identical in the two versions. 

Nevertheless, there are striking 
similarities in the substance of both 
versions. of the bill. It. therefore 
seems safe to predict that a pension 
reform bill will become law and 
that at least a certain core of sub- 
stance will survive the conference. 
The general headings of the bill 
seem clear: vesting, funding, plan 
termination insurance, fiduciary 
standards and certain tax benefit 
limitations, as well as general pro- 
cedural reform. Without getting 
into the highly technical’ aspects of 
the legislation— which are likely to 
be revised, in any event—one can 
say- that ‘several major reform 
elements—which are discussed 
below—will almost certainly be 
included in-the conference report 
and will become law this-year. 


Vesting 


As indicated above, current law 
requires no vesting at all. An 
employee, working for any number 
of years and reaching any age, can 
leave an employer without taking 
any pension interest with him. The 
only exception is that after an 
employee retires, his pension in- 
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terest must vest and become non- 
forfeitable. 

The reform bill will require that 
after participation in the plan for a 
given number of.years, an em- 
ployee must earn a vested 
—nonforfeitable—pension in- 
terest. That is, he will earn a non- 
forfeitable right to a deferred life 
annuity contingent only upon his 
survival until retirement age. He 
cannot lose that interest by chang- 
ing jobs; by being discharged, 
laid-off or disabled; or by discon- 
tinuing his participation in the plan 
in any other way. 

The number of years provided in 
the bill for vesting is a point of 
disagreement between the two 
houses. However, it seems likely 
that the conference report will pro- 
vide alternative schedules. The first 
alternative will be 100 percent vest- 
ing after ten years of participation; 
the second schedule will be 

“graded vesting” —that is, 25 per- 
cent‘ vesting after five years, in- 
creasing gradually to 100 percent 
after fifteen years. a 

This schedule has been se- 


.verely criticized for failing to vest 


the rights of relatively short- 
service employees who work less 
than five years. There are certain 
employees—for example, sec- 
retaries and aerospace engi- 
neers—who tend to move from 
job to job with such frequency that 
they may continue to forfeit pen- 
sion after pension even after the 
new bill becomes law. On the other 
hand, the horror stories which gen- 
erated the ground swell of political 
support for the reform bill will be 
cured by the vesting standard. 

The more highly mobile occupa- 
tions, moreover, can still find a 
solution to their problems by im- 
plementing plan-design oppor- 
tunities which are not mandated by 
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the bill, but which are always pos- 
sible through employee organiza- 
tion. The most obvious solution is 
the formulation of multiemployer 
plans. The professional engineer- 
ing societies, for example, have 
stated their intention to develop a 
multiemployer plan covering all 
professional engineers; all credits 
would funnel into a single plan. 
Thus, the members will be able to 
move from job to job without forfei- 
tures. 

On the other hand, categories of 
employees—such as secretaries— 
without well-developed profes- 
sional organization are unlikely to 
accomplish anything in this direc- 
tion. By and large, they are left out 
by the reform. Complaints will 
doubtless continue to be made, 
and the bill will need tightening in 
future years. 

Supplementing the vesting stan- 
dards are other provisions in the 
bill dealing with eligibility and 
participation. These stipulations 
are designed to prevent the exclu- 
sion from participation of workers 
under a stated age. The most likely 
provision to emerge from the con- 
ference committee will be a rule 
that employees over the age of 25 
must be included. Again, one can 
argue that there is no excuse for 
excluding anyone, whatever his 
age. However, the bill is a com- 
promise. 


Funding 


The provision covering funding 
is perhaps the most complex of the 
standards in the bill. As indicated 
above, the pension promise is one 
of the few undertakings which a 
twentieth century corporation may 
make without really being forced to 
keep it. It is essentially a non- 
recourse undertaking. The employer 
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sets up the plan; the plan makes a 
promise of benefits which must be 
kept to the extent that the plan 
has the money to pay those ben- 
efits. The limit of the employer's 
undertaking is to make contribu- 
tions “as actuarily determined.” If 
for any reason the plan should 
terminate before it is fully funded, 
the employer himself has no liabil- 
ity for benefits. Furthermore, there 
are practically no enforceable rules 
governing the actuarial practices 
which determine the rate of con- 
tributions. 

To understand how contributions 
may lag behind benefit liabilities, 
one must examine the notion of 
past service credit. An employer 
normally sets up a plan because he 
has some older employees who are 
about to retire and he wants to 
provide them with pensions. How- 
ever, most of their service occurred 
before there was a plan—before 
any contributions were made. Ac- 
cordingly, the employer grants 
credit for past service; past service 
credit is always initially unfunded. 

In addition, the employer grants 
credit for future service which, pre- 
sumably, will be funded currently 
as the plan goes along. Even if the 
future service is funded currently, 
the past service remains a liability. 
How much time does the employer 
have to catch up? Under present 
law, he need never catch up, so 
long as he does not fall further 
behind. Thus—unless the plans 
last until infinity—-whenever a plan 
terminates, there will be a deficit; 
someone will necessarily lose ben- 
efits. 

The reform bill requires a catch- 
up in no more than thirty years. 
Yet, even that rule, standing alone, 
would be inadequate to provide 
real security. Taken together with 
the “reinsurance provisions,” the 
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bill does guarantee adequate fund- 
ing. 


Plan termination—reinsurance 


The bill establishes a federal 
plan termination. insurance pro- 
gram, analogous to the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation 
(FDIC). If the fund is insufficient 
to pay benefits, the plan termina- 
tion fund pays off. However, this 
does not end the matter. Once the 
plan termination insurance pays off, 
the employer is liable to refund the 
payments to the reinsurance fund 
up to a stated percentage of his net 
worth. Thus, for the first time the 
law pierces the nonrecourse feature 
of most ‘pension plans and makes 
the employer directly liable, at 
least to some extent. 


Fiduciary standards 


For the first time the bill estab- 
lishes federal standards of conduct 
for pension fund managers as a 
matter of federal law. Such stan- 
dards can be found in many state 
laws already, but enforcement has 
been weak or nonexistent and has 
depended primarily upon private 
law suits. = 

If one lesson has been learned 
from examining the history of pen- 
sion litigation, it has been that such 
law suits are inadequate to regulate 
the conduct of pension trustees. 
The amount of recovery rarely ex- 
ceeds the lawyer's fee. So, the key 
to federal enforcement is not so 
much that the law becomes federal, 
but that a federal agency is em- 
powered to enforce the law. 
Employees need not depend upon 
private lawyers, who must be paid 
privately. 
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The fiduciary standards them- 
selves are uncertain. The Senate 
standards are strong; the House 
standards are weak. One cannot 
predict at this point which will 
survive the conference. 


Tax features 


In addition to the many substan- 
tive rules governing private pen- 
sion plans, a number of features are 
included in the bill which relate 
almost exelusively to tax law— 
maximum deductions for contribu- 
tions and the like. An upper 
limit is placed upon benefits and 
contributions which may receive 
favorable tax treatment. Certain 
changes are made in the formulae 


‘governing rules against discrimina- 


tion in favor of highly compensated 
employees. , 
However, the most critical tax 
amendments are those which relate 
to the right of the individual to do 
his own pension planning. For the 
first time the tax law will permit an 
individual who is not covered by 
any pension plan to contribute up . 
to $1500 per year to his own indi- 
vidual retirement account (IRA) 
and to get a tax deduction for 
retirement saving. In addition, the 
allowable limit on contributions to 
Keogh plans for the self-employed 
and for partners in uncorporated 
businesses has been raised from 
$2,500 per year to $7,500 per year. 
The latter features were included 
in the bill in an attempt to encour- 
age retirement savings and pension 
coverage for workers—-some 50 
percent of the work force—who 
presently do not participate in the 
private pension system at all. 
Again, the bill is a compromise. 
Why limit the IRA to employees 
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who have no coverage? Why not 
make it available to employees who 
have coverage under pension plans 
whose benefits are so low as to be 
trivialP Why limit the Keogh plan to 
$7,500 and impose no such limit on 
corporations—especially since any 
partnership can avoid the Keogh 
limits by converting to corporate 
form? These political compromises 
can only be explained in terms of 
vote counts and lobbying pressure. 


A LEGISLATIVE ASSESSMENT 


No legislation is perfect, and 
pension bills are no exception to 
the rule. No bill eliminates every 
possible forfeiture. Each bill makes 
a judgment. When—that is, after 
how many years of employment— 
does forfeiture of benefits caused 
by a change of jobs become unfair 
or unjust? 

Of course, it is always possible to 
go further. It is possible to set up 
an immediate vesting standard as a 
matter of law. However, the legis- 
lator must balance the interests of 
the employees with those of the 
employers, who need to keep a 
string on the plan as an inducement 
to retain their best employees. 
Then, there is the argument that a 
legislative straightjacket would kill 

the goose that laid the golden egg. 
= I cannot judge issues such as 
' these on an absolute basis. Yet, 
certain things are clear: 


—the bill could have gone much 
further without killing any 
geese—except those which 
have been laying rotten eggs 
all along; 

—the bill will mandate a formid- 
able array of standards which 
will generate a great many im- 
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provements in the private sys- 
tem; 

—the new law sets the nation on 
the right track. 


The last point is, perhaps, the most 
important. Standards legislation is 
always a foot-in-the-door proposi- 
tion: the basic framework is laid 
out; then, year after year, Congress 
improves on the standards within 
that framework. 

Congress has made a cost judg- 
ment. The judgment is that indus- 
try can afford the limited improve- 
ments in this legislation and that 
the private pension system will 
expand despite federal controls. 
The cost of this legislation—as lim- 
ited as it is—will be substantial; 
no one can estimate exactly what 
that cost will be. 

Yet, we are already paying the 
cost of widespread destitution in 
old age. We pay it in welfare cost 
and in all sorts of public assistance 
to older people who worked hard 
during their earlier years, who had 
pride in themselves and in their 
abilities, but who nevertheless are 
unable to provide for themselves 
any longer. Why not give them the 
dignity of being able to live in their 
retirement years on money they 
have earned? 

To a very limited extent, we do 
so already under Social Security. 
But Social Security, at best, will 
never provide more than a bare, 
subsistence income level. Why, at 
the age of 65, should the typical 
middle class American—who has 
lived his whole working life on a 
middle class income—be_ sud- 
denly thrown to the very bottom of 
the economic barrel? Moreover, 
whose resources are being dis- 
cussed anyway? This reform is not 
welfare, not reallocation of money 
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from the rich to the poor. The 
reform will simply give a worker 
the use of the money he earned 
when he needs it most and will let 
him pay tax on it at that time. 

One can argue over whether the 
judgment Congress has reached 
should have required more money 
for more people with more vesting 
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and more funding. Yet, it ought to 
be obvious that the direction of the 
legislation is proper and that the 
steps taken were long overdue. 
Henceforth, the question will not 
be whether there should be federal 
standards, but simply what im- 
provements and changes in the law 
should come next. 
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HE nursing home industry is 

highly profitable, having ex- 
panded greatly in response to 
government financing of health 
care for the elderly and the indi- 
gent. Yet, as has been widely 
documented, most nursing homes 
fail to provide a decent environ- 
ment for their charges in spite of 
government financing. The chronic 
inability of government at all levels 
to make increased spending on 
nursing homes result in better pa- 
tient care rather than in higher 
profits for the industry constitutes a 
dramatic case of the failure of gov- 
ernment regulation. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the past—a past which seems 
very distant now—families took 
care of older people. They lived out 
their last years in the homes of 
their grown children. That, too, has 
changed: older people now live 
alone as long as they can. However, 
for many, that time ends long be- 
fore the end of their lives. Thus, for 
those who are sick or who are alive 
but cannot manage alone, the only 
answer is the nursing home. 


Usually, these people cannot pay - 


for the nursing homes they need, 
because the old are generally poor, 
as well as sick. People over sixty- 
five have less income than younger 
people; at the same time, they need 
more health care. Health insurance 
never covers long term nursing 
home costs; moreover, for a variety 
of reasons, the children of old 
: people frequently cannot pay these 
bills either. This leaves only the 
government. 

Americans have turned over the 
responsibility for older people—at 
least for those who are sick and 
poor—to the state. What happens 
to old people is’ decided not by 
families, but by bureaucracies. The 
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nursing home industry, although 
privately owned, is a government 
industry much like the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation. By 1971 two- 
thirds of the million people in 
nursing homes were supported by 
government, and more than three- 
quarters of the $3.5 billion income 
of nursing homes was public 
money. — 

Public money began flooding the 
health-care system, including nurs- 
ing homes, after the 1965 adoption 
of Medicare and Medicaid. 
Medicare—title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act—provided federal 
financing for up to one hundred 
days, following hospitalization, in a 
nursing home. Medicaid—title 
XIX—which is financed jointly by 
the federal and respective state 
governments, pays for an unlimited 
nursing home stay. 

These two acts set off a series of 
profound changes in nursing 
homes. In the years after Medicare 
and Medicaid, health-care prices, 
including those for nursing homes, 
went up much faster than the gen- 
eral price level. The mode of opera- 
tion of the new health-care pro- 
grams guaranteed excess profits but 
no benefit to the patient— 
especially in the case of the nurs- 
ing home industry. Having taken 
on the responsibility for sick and 
poor older Americans, the gov- 
ernment has nevertheless failed to 
exercise the will to ensure the 
proper carrying out of this respon- 
sibility by the institutions to which 
the old have been entrusted, al- 
though there is theoretically an 
elaborate regulation network to 
cover both Medicaid and Medicare. 


How MEDICAID WORKS 


Medicaid—by far the biggest 
source of money for nursing homes, 
because it has no time limit—is 
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regulated mainly by the states. 
Each state, usually through its 
health department, licenses and in- 
spects nursing homes which accept 
Medicaid patients. The state in- 
spector decides whether the home 
is meeting state and federal stan- 
dards. Also, while Medicaid was 
intended for the medically in- 
digent—that is, those who cannot 
afford the care. they need—each 
state decides who is eligible for 
Medicaid. The income limit varies 
from state to state and can be 
somewhat higher than the income 
limit for welfare. In this system the 
local welfare caseworker plays an 
essential part. The caseworker de- 
cides whether an applicant is eligi- 
ble for Medicaid and, if the appli- 
cant has some resources— Social 
Security, in most cases—how much 
more Medicaid should pay the 
nursing home for his care. Most 
importantly, it is the caseworker 
who usually chooses the nursing 
home for the Medicaid patient. 
Thus, the nursing home operator is 
dependent on the inspector—who 
could close his home for violations — 
and on the caseworker—who can 
either guarantee or close off his sup- 
ply of patients. It is in these relation- 
ships that the corruption and in- 
difference of nursing home regu- 
lators are most painfully evident. 

The states also decide the rates 
which nursing homes are to be paid 
for Medicaid patients. Generally, 
there are two ways of paying the 
Medicaid bill: (1) flat rate, whereby 
the nursing home directly receives 
a set fee per patient per day and (2) 
cost plus, whereby the nursing 
home is reimbursed for its costs, 
plus a “reasonable” profit. Wash- 
ington’s role is mainly confined 
to paying the federal share of 
the cost, which ranges from 50 to 
80 percent depending on the state. 
Medicare, which pays for about 4 
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percent of the nursing home popu- 
lation, operates entirely on federal 
money and the cost-plus approach. 

These, however, are not the only 
ways in which federal money 
reaches the nursing home. If a 
patient gets Social Security, his 
Medicaid bill is reduced by that 
amount. The Veterans Administra- 
tion (VA) also pays nursing homes 
for the care of some patients com- 
ing from VA hospitals. 

The advent of Medicaid and 
Medicare was a clear signal to 
those seeking a fast way to make 
money. Those businessmen and 
hustlers already in the industry saw 
the new money as a way to expand 
their operations and their profits. 
The industry expanded, and prices 
went up. The patients suffered, not 
so much because anyone set out to 
make them suffer—although that 
happens, too—but because lack of 
effective controls resulted in lack of 


_incentives for improving patient 


care. If anything, the operators of 
nursing homes were motivated to 
do exactly the opposite: much of 
the increased profits could come 
out of the hide of the patient. 

Flat rate Medicaid money is the 
most profitable to the operator and 
the hardest on the patient. If the 
government will pay, say, $14 a day 
per patient, the way to make 
money is obviously to cut daily 
costs as far below $14 as one can. 
Some costs, such as real estate taxes 
and interest, cannot be cut. Thus, 
costs which can be lowered are 
those incurred by patient care, and 
that is where the operators cut 
comers. 

First of all, one can buy cheap 
food in the smallest possible 
amounts. In the 1970s operators 
were found who fed patients on 
less than. $1.00 a day; one, in 
Chicago in 1970, managed to feed 
his patients on $.78 a day. Not 
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surprisingly, many nursing home 
patients are emaciated. 
One can also cut corners on staff: 


hire a cheaper practical nurse: 


rather than a registered nurse. One 
can pay the lowest rate for aides by 
hiring people who cannot hold a 
job anywhere else. The patients 
will suffer—for example, incompe- 
tent aides, who seem to be taking 
out their own inadequacies on the 
people in their charge, are respon- 
sible for much of the brutality in 
nursing homes— but the profits will 
go up. | 

These variable costs are that part 
of the nursing home operation 
which is the most subject to gov- 
ernmental regulation—at least on 
paper. Thus, if the operator can cut 
these costs, it is because the reg- 
ulators let him get away with it. 
From the point of view of the 
operator, it is cheaper to buy off an 
_ inspector or caseworker than to pay 
the cost of decent patient care. 

The game of profit is played 
differently if the nursing home is 
not paid a flat rate per patient per 
day, but is reimbursed for its costs. 
This is the method used by 
Medicare and also by Medicaid in 
some states. In this situation there 
is no incentive to cut costs, since 
the costs are passed on to the 
government; the operator’s oppor- 
‘tunity to increase profits lies in 
padding his bills. This swindle is 
made .easy by the fact that the 
government rarely conducts any ef- 
fective audit of nursing home bills. 


ANCILLARY FRAUD 


The extra—or ancillary—ser- 
. vices which the government pur- 
chases for nursing home patients 
provide a rich field for exploita- 
tion. Here, the opportunity for 
profit lies in the operator’s rela- 
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tionship with people for whose 
goods and services the government 
pays. Although the operator does 
not collect the money himself—it 
is paid directly to the supplier—he 
has the power to determine who 
will collect, since he chooses the 
suppliers and decides how much 
they are to deliver. Thus, the 
operator decides which pharmacist 
will get the considerable drug bus- 
iness his home provides. Since he 
has no motive to demand a lower 
price—the government is pay- 
ing—it’ is common practice for 
him to demand a kickback from the 
pharmacist he chose. If the operator 
is at all unscrupulous, he has other 
opportunities to make extra money. 
He can order expensive brand- 
name drugs and let the pharmacist 
fill the prescription with much 
cheaper generic. drugs which are 


-identical to the brand-name drugs; 


the government pays the higher 
price and the operator and pharma- 
cist split the difference. Or, he can 
order drugs in unnecessarily large 
quantities. Or—most simply and 
with the greatest profit—they can 
bill the government for the drugs . 
which are never delivered at all. _ 
The operator also chooses the 
physicians who will be paid for 
attending those patients who do not 
have their own doctors. If both are 
unscrupulous,.the result is the gang 
visit, as it is known in the trade 
—that is, the physician whips 
through the nursing home in a 
couple of hours, glancing at only 
the most urgent cases, and later 
bills the government as if he had ` 
given individual attention to each 
patient. In its investigation of Ohio 
nursing homes the General Ac- 
counting Office (GAO) found not a 
few examples of such gang visits. 
One doctor billed the government 
for 487 visits within a sixteen-day 
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period, including 90 on one day 
' and 86-on another. A podiatrist put 
in for 750 visits, including 32 on 
one Sunday. All these doctors were 
also handling their usual load of 
non-Medicaid patients. Physicians 
and other health professionals can 
also order, at government expense, 
goods and services which the pa- 
tients clearly do not need. 

Such swindles may seem petty 
when viewed individually. How- 
ever, in sum, all those nickels and 
dimes add up to many millions, if 
not billions, of dollars a year. Nurs- 
ing home operators and their col- 
laborators can engage in these 


deals safely, because there is little 


risk of being caught and, even if 
caught, virtually no risk of being 
punished. Neither the GAO nor any 
other investigating agency has 
looked at more than a small fraction 
‘of the records: Yet, if the pattern 
found so far is typical of the 
industry—and there is every 
reason to believe it is—then there 
are literally millions of frauds wait- 
ing to be uncovered. 

The nursing home operator and 
his partners are not punished, ex- 
cept in rare and extreme cases. 
Typically, if a government auditor 
catches the operator and, say, the 
doctor cutting a little extra on the 
side, all the auditor does is force 
them to give back the money. The 
case is not sent over to the district 
attorney for criminal prosecution, 
nor is any move made to revoke the 
operators license. The operator’s 
explanation—usually “clerical er- 
ror’—is allowed to stand. This 
happens even when the. same 
operators are caught time and time 
again in the same types of fraud. 
While the explanations begin to 
wear thin, no attempt is made to 
deter the operators from trying 
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again. There is, indeed, no reason 
for them not to try again. 


HIGH LEVEL SWINDLES 


Beyond these types of swin- 
dles—which are known to those 
who follow the Medicaid scandals 
—is a quite different kind of 
fraud, cloaked in secrecy and 


‘complexity, unknown to the public 


and even to many nursing home 
critics. Frauds at this level are the 
most sophisticated method for 
hustling the government for nurs- 
ing home money. The opportunity, 
once perceived, has drawn into the 
nursing home field con men and 
manipulators whose skills and imag- 
ination put them in a class apart 
from those operators whose stealing 
is limited to kickbacks from phar- 
macies and doctors. Few of these 
newcomers have any experience in 
nursing homes or in any other as- 
pect of the health field. All they 
know is how to make money, and 
they sense that the nursing home is 
a good place to use their talent. 
The basic strategy of these 
speculators is to manipulate the 
ownership and mortgaging of those 
nursing homes which receive 
guaranteed government income in 
order to extract the most revenue 
and to pay back the least amount in 
the form of income taxes. Among 
the costs of operating a nursing 
home are the costs of ownership 
—that is, the amount paid out in 
either rent or mortgage interest 
payments—costs which are reim- 


-bursed by the government when it 


pays for its Medicaid and Medicare 
patients. The higher the cost of 
ownership, the more the govern- 
ment pays. Of course, the govern- 
ment payment does not stay with 
the operator; it goes on to: the 
owner—if the operator pays 
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rent—or to the mortgage holder— 
if the operator is also the owner. 


Thus, higher ownership costs seem 


to benefit someone other than the 
operator. 

The solution is to make the 
owner appear to be someone other 
than the operator, while in fact the 
same people are collecting at both 
ends. If, for example, a man owns a 
nursing home, he may “sell” it to 
someone who turns out to be a 
friend or a relative, then “rent” it 
back at a rental which requires the 
government to increase its pay- 
ments. He splits the profit between 
himself as operator and himself, in 
different guise, as owner. Or, 
alternatively, he may build a nurs- 
ing home and rent it, at a very high 
figure, to a “nonprofit” corporation 
he or his friends have created. The 
government will pay more to that 
corporation, because of the high 
rental, than the amount—which 
would have been based on the cost 
of building the home—it would 
have paid to him directly. The extra 
payment, of course, comes back to 
the owner in the form of the extra 
high rent. He may sell the home at 
an inflated price to some associates, 
who use the price as a basis for 
getting higher payments from the 
government. In each of these ma- 
neuvers the amount being received 
has been increased by increasing 


the apparent cost of ownership. ` 


The same principle can be applied 
to other costs. One can drive up the 
costs of supplies by paying more 
than market price to suppliers, who 
turn out to be either one’s as- 
sociates or oneself under another 
corporate name. 

The method varies somewhat ac- 
cording to the way the government 
pays off. In a straight cost- 
reimbursement situation—all Med- 
icare patients and in some states 
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Medicaid patients, also—the payoff 
is immediate, for the government 
pays exactly the apparent cost, plus 
a percentage of profit. If the cost is 
raised, the payment goes up au- 
tomatically. In the case of homes 
paid on flat rate system, the payoff is 
not so quick. Here, the nursing 
home industry must use the higher 
costs of ownership as a basis for 
lobbying the state for an increase in 
the flat rate. In the almost annual 
bouts of lobbying over the rates, 
the nursing home representatives 
use those costs as apparent hard 
evidence that they need more 
money. Unless the state looks be- 
hind the figures, they will appear to 
be convincing evidence; since, in 
fact, the states usually take the 
industry’s figures and simply shave 
them a little, the contrived cost 
increases eventually produce the 
desired effect. . 

A universal reason for such com- 
plex transactions is to hide the 
incredibly high profits made by the 
nursing home industry. For one 
thing, too visible profits might un- 
dercut the poormouthing which ac- 
companies the industry’s pleas for 
higher rates. In practice, these 
profits do not seem to matter. For 
example, in the late sixties nursing 
homes were successfully lobbying 
for higher rates at the same time 
that stock speculators were pro- 
nouncing the industry to be the 
hottest thing on Wall Street. 

In a broader sense, this industry 
—as does any other—spends much 
of its inventive skill in trying to 
minimize the amount of income > 
tax it has to pay. When one makes 
as much money as most nursing 
homes do, that can be a prob- 
lem. Shifts of ownership can help. 
If, for example, one sells the 
home at an inflated figure and then 
rents it back, the profit can be taken 
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as capital gains instead of regular 
income, and the tax will be lower. 

Shifting costs to the nursing 
-home is a way of shifting profits 
out, into another corporation set up 
for that purpose. Such an arrange- 
ment may permit one to diffuse the 
profits—perhaps by putting family 
on the payroll—before Internal 
Revenue can get at them. The nurs- 
ing home chains, which have the 
best accountants, have pioneered 
this territory. One chain has at least 
five subsidiaries from which it buys 
goods and services. 

It should be emphasized that 
many of these tax-avoidance ploys 
are legal. Legal or not, however, 
the taxpayer bears the cost of the 
nursing homes’ excessive profits. 

Manipulating mortgages is 
another aspect of profit making in 
the nursing home industry. Despite 
the many protestations to the con- 
trary, there is no safer risk than the 
nursing home. With guaranteed 
government revenue, with a grow- 
ing elderly population and with 
high occupancy rate, there is, as 
one Wall Street expert said, “no 
way not to make money in this 
business. What could be a better 
bet than to lend—or borrow— 
money against guaranteed govern- 
ment revenue? In this manner 
many shoestring operators have 
gotten their start. If they can scrape 
together enough. in loans—often 
from the original owner—for the 
down payment to buy a home, they 
can get a first mortgage on the 
home at the normal interest rate of 
6 to 8 percent. That home can 
subsequently be used as collateral 
for second and third mortgages at 
much higher rates of interest. Al- 
though these interest payments can 
then be used as the basis for higher 
reimbursement, there is, in fact, no 
requirement that the money from 
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such second and third mortgages be 
used for the nursing home itself. 

Government revenue, in effect, 
endorses pyramiding and other 
dubious business practices. The 
sure supply of government- 
supported patients allows nursing 
home owners to take risks which 
other kinds of businesses cannot 
afford. Not only that: by underwrit- 
ing manipulations that artificially 
increase nursing home costs, the 
government also guarantees un- 
necessary increases in the rates it 
pays for patient care. That, too, has 
a double effect, for each increase in 
rates drives onto Medicaid people 
who were able to pay their own 
way when the rates were lower. 
Higher rates thus increase the 
number of patients supported by 
government, as well as the rate 
paid for each patient. In these 
many ways government policy—or 
lack of policy-——has served to en- 
rich nursing home owners at the 
expense of both taxpayers and pa- 
tients. 


TOLERANT REGULATORS 


This situation—in which ever 
larger amounts of - government 
money disappear, ever higher 
profits are made and patient care is 
not at all improved—is tolerated by 
governmental regulators at all 
levels. The problem is not a lack of 
regulations; the industry is fes- 
tooned with rules which theoreti- 
cally determine its conduct. How- 


ever, the regulations are not en- 


forced. . 

Year after year the rules laid 
down by government are dis- 
obeyed. Thus, reformers who de- 
mand better regulations miss the 
point, and in a way that is danger- 
ously deceptive. It is relatively 
easy for reformers to achieve a 
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change in the regulations and then 
to go home believing that they have 
made a lasting change in the way 
the nursing home industry actually 
operates. 

The nursing home industry has 
‘won for itself a large degree of 
immunity from accountability to 
those who finance it.. How this has 
been done is not entirely clear, for 
there is no comprehensive informa- 
tion on nursing home lobbying— 
—or, for that matter, on its profits 
or on its ownership. Enough is 
known, however, to suggest why 
the industry finds government such 
an easy target. 

The state is the crucial level of 
government. The Medicaid reim- 
bursement rate, by far the most 
important source of revenue in the 
industry, is set. by the state legisla- 
tures. Moreover, nursing home in- 
spection is generally a state func- 
tion. 

_ The industry seems to be influen- 

tial in the state legislatures. Since 
nursing homes are widely dis- 
persed, most legislators have at 
least one in their district. Owners 
and operators show up regularly as 
campaign gontributors. Although 
the amounts one hears about— 
—— $500 or $1,000—are paltry when 
compared to the amounts which 
change hands in presidential elec- 
tions, that kind of money can buy 
considerable influence in a state 
legislature, especially in the ab- 
-sence of countervailing pressure. 

The absence of such pressures 
largely results from the way 
Medicaid is financed. Although the 
state legislature sets the Medicaid 
rate, the federal government pays 
from 50 to 80 percent of the bill. So,a 
state legislator considering compet- 
ing demands for money knows that 
half, or more than half, of what he 
votes for nursing homes. will not 
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have to be paid by state taxes: a 
dollar for the nursing homes only 
costs the state from 20 to. 50 cents. 
Thus, nursing home lobbying can 


‘pay high returns. 


In a recent speech John Timothy. 
McCormack, an ‘Ohio state rep- 
resentative from Cleveland, set 
forth his view of the relative pres- 
sures on state legislators: 


The nursing home industry is. very well 
organized, is well represented in terms 
of lobbyists in the Legislature... 
There is not a high degree of inter- 
est relative to nursing homes in the 
Legislature. There is not a high degree 
of knowledge and there is very little 
public attention focussed on the prob- 
lem. The only voice that has 
come through clearly is. that of the 
nursing home industry. ... The in- 
dustry, in fact, plays the dominant role 
in the establishment of rates that are set 
by the Legislature. Now that undoubt- 
edly means that the best way to deter- 
mine what the rates will be for the 
nursing homes [is] to look at the most 
recent edition of the nursing home 


_industry magazine, [see] which Senator 


is featured on the cover with his bio- 
graphical statement and given credit for 
saving the industry. Determine how 
much power that Senator has and. you 
can probably determine just how those 
rates might be established in the Legis- 
lature. l 


In Washington the federal agency 
most concerned with nursing 
homes is the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW). It 
has shown little effective interest in 
the industry, and its consistent pol- 
icy of secrecy has kept the public 
and Congress in the dark about 
nursing hame realities. It is mainly 
because of HEW that the basic facts 


_about nursing home ownership and 


profits remain unknown. When 
Congress mandated HEW to find 
out who owns nursing homes, the 
agency evaded the legislative in- 
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tent by permitting empty replies, 
such as the statement that a given 
nursing home’s owner was a corpo- 
ration. As for profits, HEW has 
simply never tried to find out, al- 
though it would seem impossible to 
evaluate nursing home reimburse- 
ment rates without knowing what 
profits the industry is making. 

The most blatant form of secrecy 
practiced by HEW involves the 


reports of nursing home inspec- 


tions. If there is any single piece of 
information to which the public 
should be entitled, it is the inspec- 
tors current report on a nursing 
home. Any member of the 
public—not to mention the tax- 
payers, who may be interested in 
what the home is doing with their 
money—should have the right to 
see the reports before choosing a 
nursing home. The only effect of 
hiding that information is to protect 
both the operator who runs a bad 
home and the inspector who lets 
him get away with it. 

That fig leaf was at last 
ripped——or so it seemed—from the 
industry in 1972 by the courts: a 
successful suit by a newsman, Mal 
Schechter, of the magazine Hospi- 
tal Practice, forced HEW to grant 
access to Medicare inspection re- 
ports. The bureaucracy resisted 
stubbornly. HEW interpreted its 
defeat in the courts to mean only 
that Schechter himself could have 
access to the eight reports on which 
he had brought his suit, not that the 
public at large had any right to see 
Medicare inspection reports. 

In 1972 the Congress adopted 
legislation requiring HEW to make 
public both Medicare and Med- 
icaid reports. This law did not, 
however, settle the issue because, 
as always, the agency—not 
Congress—is to implement the 
law. HEW was far from giving up 
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the struggle to keep the public in 
the dark. As of this writing, the 
regulations proposed by HEW 
would only make public an extract 
from the inspector’s report, not the 
full report. Furthermore, that ex- 
tract in the case of Medicare could 
only be seen—not ordered by mail 
or phone—at a Social Security 
office. In the case of Medicaid one 
can inspect the extract at the local 
welfare office. Thus, a member of 
the public can see those extracts, if 
he is willing to find his way to the 
proper office, no matter how far, 
and if—the biggest if of all—he 
happens to find out that he is 
entitled to the information. No one 
is broadcasting the news. 

The distance between HEW’s 
policy of secrecy and a policy of 
protecting the public interest can 
be most clearly measured by con- 
trasting what the agency did with 
what it has not done. At no time did 
HEW take the simple, effective 
step of ordering operators of all 
nursing homes receiving federal 
money to post the latest inspection 
report prominently in the home, 
with copies available to potential 
applicants. Such a procedure would 
make available to those most con- 
cerned the inspector's judgment on 
the home and would also enable 
someone reading the posted report 
to contrast it with the reality around 
him. 

Much of government's role in 
overseeing the spending of its 
money has been, in effect, abdi- 
cated to the health industry. This 
has happened in the choice of what 
are called fiscal intermediaries. 
When Medicaid and Medicare 
were created, it was obvious that 
they would cause a flood of paper 
work in the form of millions of 
individual bills being presented:to 
government for payment. Medicare 
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and, in some states, Medicaid re- 
tained existing. organizations to 
process the papers—that is, to 
. audit and to pay the individual bills 
‘for the government. This lightened 
the government work load, but it 
also removed from government 
much of the responsibility of the 
newly created programs. 

The organizations selected as 
fiscal intermediaries in most parts 
_of the country are Blue Cross and 

- its sister organization, Blue Shield. 
Blue Cross is itself part of the 
health industry. Controlled by hos- 
pitals and doctors, it was founded 
to help hospitals collect their bills. 
It has always defended the in- 
terests of the health industry in 
‘ conflicts with those—whether con- 
sumers or government—who pay 
the bills.. Nursing homes are first 
cousins to hospitals; their financial 
practices are similar, and so are the 
-ways in which their costs are un- 
necessarily inflated and passed on 
to government. Therefore, when 
government chose Blue Cross as a 
fiscal intermediary, to a large extent 
it was ‘allowing the health industry 
to regulate itself. ~ 

Some of those who made nursing 
home policy for HEW have had 
direct ties to the industry. For some 
years the chairman of HEW’s Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Nursing 
Home Administration ‘was Harold 
Baumgarten. Baumgarten was pres- 
ident of one corporation operating a 
nursing home and director of 
another—facts never mentioned in 

the extensive biographical material 
-about him which HEW published. 
The HEW staff man for that Coun- 
cil was Charles A. Cubbler; he was 
a director of the nursing home 
corporation ‘of which Baumgarten 
was president. When HEW was 
instructed by Congress to draft 
standards nursing homes would 
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have to meet to qualify for 
Medicaid—a question of crucial 
importance to the industry—the 
agency hired Harold Smith as a 
consultant to write the standards. 
Smith was not only a former official - 
of the Louisiana Nursing Home 
Association, but was also serving as 
chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the American Nursing 
Home Association at the time he 
was hired by HEW. 


WHY REGULATION FAILS 


Such examples should not be 
read to mean that personal connec- 
tions between the industry and its 
regulators, nor the occasional in- 
stances of ‘outright corruption, are 
the only explanation for the failure 
of government regulators. There 
are other, less dramatic, factors in- 
volved. One is the familiar 
phenomenon of bureaucratic las- 
situde. If the typical nursing home 
regulator is to do his job well, he 
must work hard and suffer recur- 
ring conflicts with those whom he 
regulates. He must do so, 
moreover, with little support; in 
fact, he is under constant pressure 
to go. easy on the nursing homes 
and under little or no pressure to 


do the opposite. Being human, in- 


spectors usually succumb to the 
strongest pressures. 

The difficult, small-scale nature 
of nursing home regulation is 
another important factor. In the 
regulation of this industry there are 
no great decisive moments on 
which public attention can focus, 
no equivalents of the congressional 
votes on the ABM or the Lockheed 
loan. Instead, the action takes place 
in 23,000 nursing homes across the 
country, and the failure of the reg- 
ulators is not found in dramatic 
actions, but in numberless small 
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duties left undone. Those lobbying 
for nursing home reform cannot 
mobilize themselves for a single 
pitched battle; they must be pre- 
pared to exert continuing pressure 
over many years and in many 
places. 

The Nixon administration’s nurs- 
ing home reform program provides 
an illustration. In August, 1971, the 
president announced an eight-point 
program to deal with the problems 
of nursing homes. Of the eight 
points, the most important was the 
promise to cut off Medicare and 
Medicaid funds to nursing homes 
which did not meet “reasonable 
standards.” By mid-1973 it became 
obvious that little had improved, in 
spite of the president's announced 
intent: only one of every two 
hundred patients in a Medicaid- 
eligible home was actually moved 
to another—presumably better— 
home. Furthermore, for two years 
demands for reform could be warded 
~off with a reference to the de- 
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cisive actions which were in the 
making. 

Lack of effective public pressure 
is, of course, the most basic reason 
for the failure of nursing home 
regulation. The primary victims— 
the patients—-are unable to make 
effective protest against their lot. 
Most patients do not have con- 
cerned relatives; relatives who are 
concerned have not constituted an 
effective lobby. The financial vic- 
tims of the nursing homes—the 
taxpayers—are no more effectively 
organized to combat this form of 
waste than they are any other. 
Older people—strong lobbyists on 
some issues—have not had much 
impact on nursing home policy. 
One possible reason is that older 
people have more reason than most 
to fear an institution in which they 
may soon find themselves. Most of 
all, the lack of public pressure for 
nursing home reform may simply 
be another expression of our turn- 
ing away from the realities of old 
age. | 


Old Age Associations in National Politics 
By HENRY J. PRATT 


ABSTRACT: The past decade has seen an unprecedented 
outpouring of federal laws, executive orders and new 
appropriations intended to benefit the elderly. A frequently 
overlooked, but quite significant, factor in this development 
has been the increased organized activity on the part of 
senior citizens themselves. In marked contrast to the old age 
groups of an earlier period, the elderly in recent years have 
soalesced behind groups with a high level of political 
rationality and internal organizational discipline. While 
aging groups are of various types and seek to fill a variety of 
functions, there is reason to focus on one category—the 
- mass-membership organization—as especially important in 
relping to give shape and focus to widespread latent 
sentiments in the old age population. The rather striking 
success of three such groups—the American Association of 
Retired Persons-National Retired Teachers Association, the 
National Council of Senior Citizens and the National 
Association of Retired Federal Employees—can be 
analyzed in terms of their having found sources of income 
outside member dues, having created bureaucracies re- 
eruited on the basis of performance criteria rather than 
eharisma and having capitalized effectively on the 
emergence in recent years of a more benign climate for old 
age activity. By combining these criteria the groups consid- 
ered appear capable both of insuring their own organiza- 
tional survival and of continuing to exert an influence on 
-ederal policy makers. 
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OLD AGE ASSOCIATIONS 


te 


N AN era when political scien- 
tists and other social analysts 
have come to recognize the impor- 
tance of interest groups in shaping 
national policy—an importance 
that some have- maintained has 
reached excessive proportions!— 
the tendency to minimize inter- 
est group influence in the in- 
creasingly salient matter of federal 
policy toward the aging is remarka- 
ble. Some recent accounts purport- 
ing to treat the politics of age have 
disregarded voluntary associations 
entirely;? others, although alluding 
to the existence of pressure groups 
in this field of action, maintain that 
their influence is marginal.? Com- 
mentaries of a slightly earlier 
period, still often cited, shared this 
opinion regarding associations of 
the aging.’ 

The empirical data used to sup- 
port these conclusions have been 
mainly of two types: (1) psycholog- 
ical findings indicating that many 
aged persons do not naturally seek 
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to maintain a high status and an 
active role in society, but rather 
tend to withdraw from society and 
politics as a natural consequence of 
their waning physical and mental 
energies—the theory of disen- 
gagement;® (2) data on the actual 
behavior of aging interest groups in 
the 1930s, "40s and °50s, pointing 


toward the conclusion that such 


groups tended to be highly ephem- 
eral, politically unrealistic, inter- 
nally strife-ridden and inept at lob- 
bying. Abraham Holtzman’s 1963 
study of the Townsend Movement 
of the 1930s, for example, traced 
the lack of political success of this 
once-large mass movement to the 
overbearing and inflexible charac- 
ter of its founder and leader, Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend; the weak- 
ness in the corporate structure of 
the organization; and the incessant 
revolts and schisms among move- 
ment activists. Similar findings 
were reported in a study of the 
Ham and Eggs Movement in 
California, where organizational 
problems again proved insur- 
mountable in the long run.’ 

Even articles reporting on appa- 
rent interest group successes dur- 
ing these years—for example, Wal- 
ter Polner’s study of the Railroad 
Retirees National Pension Associa- 
tion’s efforts to gain enactment of a 


5. For elaboration of this theory see, 
Jackson K. Putnam, Old Age Politics in 
California: From Richardson to Reagan 
(Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 
1970), p. 13; Angus Campbell, “polities 
Through the Life Cycle,” Gerontologist 12, 
no. 2, part I (Summer 1971), p. 113 table I 
and p. 117. 

6. Abraham Holtzman, The Townsend 
Movement: A Political Study (New York: 
Basic Books, 1963), pp. 199-207. 

7. Frank A. Pinner, Paul Jacobs and 
Philip Selznick, Old Age and Political. Be- 
havior, A Case Study (Berkeley, Cal.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1959). 
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national railroad retirement system 
in the mid-1930s—on close reading 
reveal evidence of group incapacity 
either to resolve internal differ- 
= ences or to concert action over 

more than a brief span of time.’ In a 
1969 essay summarizing the findings 
in the extant literature on aging 
interest groups Michael Kay Carlie 
= discounted the suggestion that the 
aging ‘themselves may at times 
campaign effectively in their own 
behalf and concluded instead that 
in the 1960s, just as in the ’30s, 
“there are reasons to believe that 
an interest group approach still will 
not work.’® Effective pressure for 
enacting legislation beneficial to 
the aging, he maintained, has ema- 
nated primarily from non age-based 
organizations. 

In view of this substantial 
unanimity of informed opinion on 
the above matter, one should be 
cautious in advancing contrary 
lines of reasoning. It is apparent, 
nevertheless, that events since 
1965 have not entirely squared 
with what the above analyses 
would have led one to predict. In a 
recent paper Robert Binstock notes 
several instances in which groups 
representing the aging have suc- 
ceeded in exerting effective pres- 
sure on the federal bureaucracy.’® 
Press dispatches dealing with the 
1971 White House Conference on 
the Aging similarly suggest that age- 
based groups were instrumental in 
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altering initial Nixon administra- 
tion plans for the conference, even 
to the point of persuading the 
White House to ease aside the 
intended conference chairman, 
John Martin, in favor of a man 
believed to have greater interest 
group backing, Arthur S. Flem- 
ming.!! The threat of an interest 
group boycott of the conference 
was a major weapon in wringing 
concessions from a reluctant ad- 
ministration. 

Dale Vinyard has E in a 
recent essay that interest groups 
acting as spokesmen for the aging 
have, from time to time, joined 
hands with the Senate Special 
Committee on the Aging to urge 
particular policies or interpreta- 
tions on a certain agency.” In in- 
terviews conducted in 1973 the 
present author found widespread 
evidence of old age group activity 
on Capitol Hill and in the executive 
branch of government. How were 
these senior citizen organizations 
able to get started? Once organized, 
where did they derive the re- 
sources, material and other re- 
sources necessary to their survival? 
How did they go about developing 
the talent and skill necessary to 
exert tangible political leverage? 


NATIONAL GROUPS PRESENTLY 
ACTIVE 


While many groups interest them- 
selves in aging matters from time to 
time, only a handful—ten at the 
present time—are both engaged in 


ll: Judith A. Turner, “White House 
Report/Conference on the Aging Seeks 
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politics at the national level and 
preoccupied, more or less exclu- 
sively, with old age problems. Four 
of these are trade associations: the 
American Association of Homes for 
the Aging, the American Nursing 
Home Association, the National 
Council of Health Care Services 
and the National Association of 
State Units on Aging. One, the 
American Gerontological Society 
—with about 2,000 individual mem- 
bers and several affiliates—is a 
proféssional association. Another 
organization, the National Coun- 
cil on the Aging, is a loose con- 
federation of some 1,400 public 
and private social welfare agencies. 
A very recent group, the National 
Caucus on the Black Aged, is a 
coalition of about 150 professionals 
attempting to bring to light the 
particular plight of the black el- 
derly. Finally, and not least in 
importance, are the three. mass- 
= membership organizations: the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens 
(NCSC), initially constituted in the 
early 1960s to campaign for Medi- 
care, but later broadened to include 
the whole gamut of senior citizen 
concerns; the National Retired 
Teachers Association (NRTA) and 
the American Association of Re- 
tired Persons (AARP), which func- 
tion as one organization (NRTA- 
AARP) in national politics; and the 
National Association of Retired 
Federal Employees (NARFE). 
Rather than attempting the un- 
wieldy task of treating each of the 
ten organizations individually, it 
seems appropriate to select for de- 
tailed analysis three of them, 
known to manifest a particularly 
acute and sustained interest in na- 
tional legislative issues. The three 
mass-membership organizations 
mentioned—NCSC, NRTA-AARP 
and NARFE—lend themselves 
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well to this purpose, since their 
interventions in the national policy 
arena are backed by at least the 
apparent support of hundreds of 
thousands of voters in all walks of 
life, whereas the interventions of 
others are more easily dismissed as 
the expressions of special interests. 
There is an obvious risk of over- 
simplification in this restriction of 
focus, but the advantages accruing 
from greater depth of analysis 
would seem to outweigh the risk. 


ORIGINS, GOALS, BASES © 
OF SUPPORT 


In order that the analytical mate- 
rial in a later section may be fully 
comprehended, it is first necessary 
to present certain basic data about 
the three groups, in particular their 
goals, resources and organizational 
growth. Each organization will be 
considered separately. 


National Council of Senior 
Citizens 


The NCSC originated in the 
early 1960s as an agency intended 
to generate pressure for enactment 
of Medicare. It was built around 
the remnants of the Senior Citizens 
for Kennedy, organized for the 1960 
presidential campaign. The earlier 
group was headed by Representa- 
tive Aime Forand— Democrat, 
Rhode Island—who in 1957 had 
introduced the first widely pub- 
licized bill to provide health insur- 
ance for the elderly. Richard Harris 
has pinpointed the moment when 
the NCSC concept was first con- 
ceived: 


At the [1961] White House Conference 
on the Aging, Forand had got into a 
discussion with several union leaders 
who were considering whether it was 
desirable to organize older people to 
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work for Medicare. Some of the men he 
talked to opposed the idea on the 
grounds it would inevitably lead to a 
kind of Townsend Movement. Among 
those who held this position was Nel- 
son Cruikshank, head of the AFL-CIO’s 
Department of Social Security. 


Then, in the summer of 1961, the two 
men who ran programs for retired 
workers in the AFL-CIO— Charles 
Odell of the United Auto Workers and 
James Cuff O’Brien of the United Steel 
Workers—decided to go ahead with the 
project on a part-time basis, despite the 
opposition of Cruikshank and other 
labor leaders. They persuaded their 
unions to put up small amounts of 
money and prevailed on Forand to lend 
his name as Chairman.” 


Though vocal and energetic in its 
support of the Medicare crusade, 
the NCSC was handicapped in 
= these years by limited funds and 
staff resources. “When I came 
down here,” Executive Director 
William R. Hutton remarked to an 
interviewer in 1965, “the office was 
a dilapidated flat, the one secretary 
worked at the kitchen table and 
kept the press releases in the 
bathtub, and there was precious 
little in the way of funds. The AMA 
had all the money, and we had all 
the old people.”! Typewriters 
were borrowed from the industrial 
union department of the AFL-CIO, 
and a part-time staff man was 
Joaned by the UAW. Despite its 
meager resources, however, the 
consensus among observers is that 
the NCSC and other organizations 
did manage to play a significant 
role in the passage of Medicare. 

From a small, highly specialized 
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organization whose early efforts 
were focused largely on a single 
legislative issue, the NCSC has 
grown both in membership and in 
diversity of goals since 1965. There 
are currently over 3,000 affiliated 
senior citizens clubs throughout the 
country, with a combined member- 
ship of over 3,000,000. The national 
office estimates that the local clubs 
are distributed about equally into 
three categories: trade union re- 
tiree groups, religious and ethnic 
groups and social welfare retirees. 
The three million membership 
figure includes many persons who 
identify with NCSC only in a very 
general sense, and for this reason it 
bears mentioning that the number 
of directly-contributing, dues- 
paying members— Gold Card Mem- 
bers——is currently 250,000—-an in- 
crease of more than 250% since 1971. 

Although the national leaders 
have worked to expand their mem- 
bership base beyond that of labor 
union retirees—with the result that 
the rolls now include a number of 
middle class and nonunion-related 
persons—the leadership of NCSC 
is nevertheless securely in labor- 
union hands, particularly in the 
hands of the more politically ag- 
gressive and socially involved in- 
dustrial unions. Of the fifty persons 
in a recent year— 1972— serving on 
the organization’s national board, 
only sixteen did not come from the 
union movement; among the four 
national vice-presidents, three 
were former union officials.1* The 
current president, Cruikshank, and 
the executive director, Hutton, both 
have many years of union involve- 
ment. As a visitor to the NCSC’s 
1971 national convention, the au- 
thor was impressed by the degree 


16. Interview with William R. Hutton, 
NCSC Executive Director, January 1972. 
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to which these social background 
characteristics were reflected in the 
style and rhetoric of the leaders: 
they frequently addressed one 
another as brother, and there were 
resolutions memorializing de- 
ceased labor officials. This union 
predominance in NCSC affairs has 
important implications for the or- 
ganization’s political behavior, as 
subsequent discussion will suggest. 


The National Retired Teachers 
Association-American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons 


If the origins of the National 
Council of Senior Citizens were in 
the first instance political, one 
should note that the goals of the 
NRTA-AARP, while always includ- 
ing a political dimension, have 
tended to subordinate political 
goals to those of individual uplift 
and social betterment. The Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association 
was founded in 1947 by Dr. Ethel 
Percy Andrus, a prominent Califor- 
nia educator and Los Angeles high 
school principal with close ties to 
the National Education Association. 
The initial goals did include legis- 
lative objectives, such as improved 
state teacher pensions and federal 
tax benefits for retired teachers. 


However, Dr. Andrus was more. 


directly concerned with efforts to 
improve the image and raise the 
relative status of retirees generally 
and to provide, through private en- 
terprise, for their material needs. 
By 1955, eight years after its found- 
ing, the organization had attained a 
national membership of 20,000—a 
significant, but .by national stand- 
ards .not especially impressive, 
number. 

In that year Dr. Andrus was in- 
troduced to a Poughkeepsie New 
York insurance agent, Leonard 


lll 


Davis, a man forty years her junior. 
Prior to their meeting Davis, in 
consultation with Robert Decormier 
—then president of the New York 
State Retired Teachers Association 
—had persuaded a leading in- 
surance underwriter, Continental 
Casualty Company, to write life 
insurance policies for 800 New 
York State retired teachers on an 
experimental basis, despite the 
then prevalent view in the industry 
that retirees constituted poor actuar- 
ial risks. Dr. Andrus had long been 
convinced that the frustrations ex- 
perienced by elderly persons across 
the country in obtaining life insur- 
ance constituted a major element in 
their frequent financial distress. In 
the course of a series of meetings 
Dr. Andrus and Davis drew up an 
arrangement under which NRTA 
members nationwide would be- 
come eligible for the New York 
State type of benefits; as his part 
of the bargain, Davis agreed to 
invest $50,000 of his own capital 
—an investment, incidentally, 
which has paid off handsomely 
for him: the value of his NRTA- 
AARP related insurance holdings 
by 1972 being valued at about $184 
million. * 

Once implemented, the Davis- 
Andrus plan proved immensely 
popular, with 5,000 NRTA mem- 
bers signing up to participate in the 
first few months. So great was the 
interest that retirees outside the 


teaching profession began to ask for 


such policies. Rather than turn 
these persons away as ineligible, 
Andrus and Davis took steps to 
found a new organization, the 
American Association of Retired 
Persons, which was to have a far 
broader constituency than its par- 
ent body. 

17. Washington Post, 13 February 1972, 
p. 1l. 
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Chartered in 1958, the new group 
shared the staff-and headquarters of 
NRTA, but had its own board of 
directors and regional affiliates. 
The AARP has prospered not only 
through its’ ever-expanding mem- 
bership, but also by virtue of the 
fact that the insurance operation— 
later expanded to include travel, 
pharmacy, and training services— 
returned a fixed percentage of 
- premiums and fees. This revenue 
was to help meet NRTA-AARP 
operating expenses,!® a matter for 
more extended consideration later 
in this discussion. 

In view of its auspicious begin- 
nings, it is scarcely surprising that 
combined dues-paying member- 
ship of NRTA-AARP easily makes it 
the largest organization of its kind 
in the country. It grew in size from 
a modest 150,000 in 1959 to about 1 
million in- 1969 and to a remarkable 
6.02 million in late 1973. This cur- 
rent figure makes the association 
one of the largest voluntary bodies 
in Washington. 

The organization’s underlying 
perspective and social outlook has 
generally been closely linked to 
that of business enterprise, espe- 
cially the insurance industry, with 
which the group has evolved a 
symbiotic relationship. Illustrative 
of its underlying predispositions 
was the health care proposal intro- 
duced by Dr. Andrus in the course 
of the July 1959 Forand bill hear- 
ings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The Andrus 
plan, while not identical to that 
being offered by the American 
Medical Association, was not in- 
consistent with it.’ Dr. Andrus 
proposed the formation of a trustee- 


18. Margaret Adams, “The Story of 
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ship to initiate and administer the 
health insurance plan for the el- 
derly which she espoused. The 
trustees would include equal num- 
bers of representatives of health 
care— “such as AMA and AHA”’— 
of business-——“such as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce” — 
representatives of the aged—“‘such 
as NRTA and AARP” —and repre- 
sentatives of labor—no illustrations 
given. In administering the pro- 
gram the trusteeship was to be- 
gin by submitting specifications 
“to the insurance industry and/or 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield for 
competition.” After accepting the 
best bid or bids and arranging 
for the collection of premiums, 
the trusteeship would then trans- 
fer all premiums paid to the re- 
spective insurance company or 
companies.!® 

NRTA-AARP was not on record 
as opposing the Medicare measure 
passed by Congress in 1965, but 
neither was it among the bill’s 
active promoters. A bias toward the 
industry-management viewpoint on 
current issues is also implicit in the 
fact that not a single former labor 
union Official currently sits on the 
AARP board of directors, whereas a 
number of former businessmen do. 
However, since the early 1970s, 
when the office of executive direc- 
tor was filled by Bernard Nash, the 
organization has worked to gain 
acceptance in official Washington 
as a strictly nonpartisan body. The 
fact that its voice is now heeded by 


leading Democrats, as well as by 


Republicans, suggests that these ef- 


19. U.S., House of Representatives, 
Committee on Ways and Means, Hearings 
on Hospital, Nursing Home.and Surgical 
Benefits for OASI Beneficiaries, H.R. 4700, 
86th Cong., lst sess., 13-17 July 1959, pp. 
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forts have met with a large measure 
of success. 


National Association of Retired 
Federal Employees 


Just as the specialized needs of 
retired educators have been an im- 
portant factor in the decision to 
maintain the National Retired 
Teachers Association as .an au- 
tonomous group within the NRTA- 
AARP structure, so the special 
situation of the federal govern- 
ment retiree has made possible 
the survival of NARFE in the face 
of newer and more expansive 
mass-membership organizations. 
The NARFE was founded in Feb- 
ruary 1921, around the time of the 
passage of the Federal Employees 
Pension Act, and has served both as 
a vehicle for case work arising from 
this act and as a means of pressing 
for subsequent enlargement of 
benefits to federal retirees. The or- 
ganization had a hand in the pas- 
sage of the 1959 Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Law and 
the 1962 amendments to the pen- 
sion act providing for cost-of-living 
annuity increases. 

While the existence of federal 
legislation affecting government re- 
tirees has been fundamental to the 
survival of NARFE, it has by no 
means guaranteed success, even on 
issues where a narrowly focused 
group such as this might be as- 
sumed to have an advantage over 
larger and more amorphous retiree 
organizations. In recent years 
NARFE income, discounting the 
factor of inflation, has grown com- 
paratively little, increasing from 
$259,000 in 1956 to $329,000 in 
1960 and $543,000 in 1971. In 1969 
and 1970 the group ran a-net 
operating deficit.2° During a period 

20. Retirement Life, selected issues, 1956, 
1960, 1971. 
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of unprecedented membership 
growth! in the other two mass- 
membership groups, NARFE’s rolls 
have increased only modestly: a 15 
percent increase from 1968 to 1972 
and a further 17 percent growth— 
to 182,000—in the past two years. 

NARFE’s lack of substantial 
growth is at least partially respon- 
sible for the organization’s ten- 
dency to concentrate on bread- 
and-butter issues of direct substan- 
tive concern to members, while 
relating only marginally to more 
broadly defined social, economic 
and legislative questions. Whereas 
NCSC and AARP produced a verit- 
able flood of position papers, policy 
statements and political propaganda 
in connection with the 1971 White 
House Conference on the Aging, 
NARFE leaders did not do a great 
deal beyond attending meetings 
with other senior citizen groups 
and, in a general way, keeping 
members abreast of the proceed- 
ings through its house organ, Re- 
tirement Life.” The activities and 
decisions of congressional commit- 
tees and subcommittees with au- 
thority to decide policy for federal 
retirees, on the other hand, are 
given frequent and voluminous at- 
tention by the organization. 


FACTORS IN ORGANIZATIONAL 
VIABILITY 


The three mass-membership 
groups included in this survey, de- 
spite differences in resources, goals 
and strategies, have in common a 
cluster of traits which serve to 
differentiate them from their coun- 


21. Retirement Life accounts of the White 
House conference were buried on pages 22, 
15 and 20, respectively, in the issues of 
October and December 1971 and January 
1972, Only the last of these editions, con- 
tained more than six or eight paragraphs on 
the topic. 
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terpart organizations of the 1930s 
and °40s. In large part the differ- 
ence consists in the fact that the 
newer groups are steadier and more 
persistent in their pursuit of sub- 
stantive goals and less subject to 
internal and external disruptions. 
The point is well illustrated by 
noting the effect on the organiza- 
tion as a whole of the death of its 
founding leader—a significant 
event in the life of any group. 

In the case of the earlier aging 
organizations, the demise of the 
founder was typically the occasion 
for profound organizational trauma, 
often followed by marked goal re- 
definition and agonizing reapprais- 
als.22 In contrast, among the groups 
under consideration here, the death 
of the founder was accommodated 
with no such traumatic results. The 
withdrawal of Aime Forand in 
the early 1960s in no way re- 
tarded the subsequent growth of 
his brainchild, the NCSC. The case 
of the NRTA-AARP is admittedly 
more complicated, since Dr. An- 
drus, without intending to do so, 
pldced a severe strain on her or- 
ganization during the last few years 
of her life—especially when, two 
years before her death, she sought 
to move its national headquarters 
from Washington, D.C., to her 
home in Long Beach, California. 
The effects of this, in terms of 
stagnating membership and organi- 


zational disruption, were not incon- - 


sequential.. Yet, following her death 
in July 1967, the organization re- 
grouped itself and proceeded to 
new levels of size and significance. 
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NARFE—by far the oldest group 
under study—has, of course, sur- 
vived numerous changes in leader- 
ship over its fifty years of operation. 

Three developments seem. to 
have an important bearing on this 
increased ability of senior citizen 
organizations to accommodate 
themselves to major internal and 
external changes. These are: (1) the 
growth of a technically proficient 
and competent bureaucracy com- 
posed of replaceable members; (2) 
an ability to generate substantial 
revenues not only from member 
dues, but from sources which are 


both more dependable and more 


elastic than dues income; and (3) 
the presence of a more benign and 
accepting political environment. 
The three groups under considera- 
tion, though largely similar to one 
another in these dimensions, are 
also in some respects different; this 
cross-cutting cannot be overlooked. 


Bureaucratization 


By insisting on adherence to the 
norms of competency, expertise 
and replaceable membership, or- 
ganizations are capable of achiev- 
ing high levels of rationality and 
efficiency. They can seek talent 
wherever it may be found, avoid- 
ing the dangers implicit in arbitrary 
exclusion of personnel on the basis 
of essentially extraneous criteria, 
such as age, race and sex. By be- 
coming bureaucratized an organiza- 
tion better insures its survival in a 
modem, highly complex setting. 

The attempt to impose bureau- 
cratic standards on an organization 
composed of the elderly encounters 
at least one quite significant prob- 
lem: namely, the rank and file, 
reversing the usual societal bias in 
favor of youth, may insist that the 
top executives themselves be per- 
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sons of advanced age. For example, 
if a senior citizen leader were to 
suggest overtly that a person over 
age seventy may not be as well 
qualified to run a large organization 
as a person of similar background 
twenty years younger, he might 
endanger his own leadership status 
and risk disruptive internal strife. 
Yet, the fact remains that advanced 
age does exact a toll on persons, 
especially in terms of their ability 
to labor for long, grueling hours 
managing a large enterprise. Thus, 
bureaucratic demands and rank- 
and-file attitudes are in tension. 

In the case of the two organiza- 
tions with the fastest rates of 
growth, NCSC and NRTA-AARP, a 
way of resolving this dilemma has 
been found. Their formula infor- 
mally guarantees that the top elec- 
tive posts—in both cases, that of 
the president—shall be held by a 
person over sixty-five years of age, 
while those upon whom falls the 
main burden of administering the 
organization, though they be 
younger in age, may be considered 
for top positions on the staff. Ber- 
nard Nash was only in his mid- 
forties at the time of his appoint- 
ment as NRTA-AARP executive di- 
rector; Nash’s immediate subordi- 
nates—introduced to the author in 
the course of recent interviews— 
are also comparatively youthful. 
Prior to his appointment Nash 
was deputy commissioner on aging 
and originator of the federal Foster 
Grandparents Program. On the other 
hand, the AARP president, Foster 
J. Pratt, is in his seventies. 

A similar pattern has prevailed in 
the NCSC. The current president, 
Nelson Cruikshank, assumed his 
position at age sixty-six upon re- 
tirement as head of the AFL-CIO’s 
Department of Social Security. 
However, the executive director, 
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William Hutton, was appointed to 
office a decade ago when he was 
only forty-six. The NCSC’s only 
full-time paid field representative, 
Ken Arvedon, is in his mid-forties. 
Arvedon and Hutton were obvi- 
ously chosen on the basis of their 
vitality and sense of commitment, 
with old age not a determining 
factor. 

This is not intended to suggest 
that aging organizations are predis- 
posed against an individual in the 
over-sixty-five category for top 
executive posts, but rather that 
in becoming bureaucratized the 
groups in question have increas- 
ingly insisted on applying perform- 
ance criteria under which ad- 
vanced age confers no special ad- 
vantages. In selecting persons to fill 
largely honorific posts—that is, 
those in which on-the-job perform- 
ance is a less crucial factor—there 
is, of course, a continuing preference 
for over-sixty-five retirees. 


Revenue supplementation 


In an acute analysis of the factors 
which allow large lobbying organi- 
zations to survive, Mancur Olson, 
Jr., has suggested that potential 
members are not sufficiently moti- 
vated to join such a body simply by 
virtue of their agreement with its 
general principles and legislative 
goals. Since legislative victories 
won by the organization are likely 
to benefit the potential member 
whether he formally affiliates. or 
not, the strictly rational person will 
elect not to do so, spending his 
dues money instead on that which 
seems from his standpoint to be a 
more immediately beneficial pur- 
pose. The survival of the organiza- 
tion is thus dependent more on its 
providing potential members with 
sought-after selective benefits, 
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which can be bestowed on mem- 
bers at a reasonable charge and 
denied to nonmembers, with the 
surplus accruing from the transac- 
tions with members being used to 
underwrite the costs of lobbying 
activities.” 

It was one of the chief sources of 
weakness in the older aging move- 
ments that the leaders were in- 
sufficiently aware of this important 
organizational fact. In commenting, 
for example, on the demise of the 
Townsend Movement as a true 
mass movement, Abraham Holtz- 
man observed that: 


Club members were increasingly frus- 
trated by the impossibility of enacting 
their [Townsend pension] plan. At the 
same time, the benefits they and their 
fellows derived from the Social Se- 
curity Act underlined the fact that old 
age security was accessible through 
other means than the Townsend plan.” 


Although leaders of the Town- 
send Movement did eventually 
begin to offer a whole series of 
benefits unrelated to the basic 
political objectives—for example, 
Townsend Old Fashioned Hore- 
hound Drops, Townsend Club Toi- 
let Soap, and Dr. Townsend’s Vita- 
mins and Minerals—their intro- 
duction came too late in the move- 
ment’s development to arrest the 
drastic decline in membership, 
which began in the late 1930s. 

A completely different pattern 
has' prevailed in the case of the 
three groups currently under 
examination. While a political 
objective—the passage of Medi- 
care—was central to the found- 
ing of NCSC, the organization 


23. Mancur. Olson, Jr., The Logic of Col- 
lective Action (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1965), pp. 60-61. 

-= 94. Holtzman, The Townsend Movement, 

p. 201. 
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has never failed to appreciate the- 
importance of providing selective 
benefits at attractive . prices to 
members. In so doing, they have 
not only enlarged membership, but 
have also generated income. The 
organization offers a wide spectrum 
of services: travel, drugs, legal aid 
and so forth. 

Moreover, as the semiofficial 
senior citizens arm of the American 
labor movement, the NCSC has 
relieved the regular labor officials 
of what might otherwise have been 
a distraction from their central con- 
cern with collective bargaining. 
In return, the larger industrial 
unions—particularly the auto 
workers, machinists, steelworkers, 
electrical workers and the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Department 
—have generously subsidized the 
NCSC budget. Of a total NCSC 
budget of $416,000 in 1971, fully 
40 percent was contributed by 
sympathetic unions.” 

The NRTA-AARP offers an 
equally clear illustration of how 
Olson’s thesis applies to aging or- 
ganizations. Although concerned 
from the outset with the political 
matter of state teacher pensions, 
the organization during its decade 
of most rapid growth—1958 to 
1968—tended to minimize the lob- 
bying aspects of its mandate and to 
concentrate on elaborating a large 
range of selective benefits. Lobby- 
ing goals have become a major 
preoccupation only in quite recent 
years, beginning in late 1967 when 
Cyril F. Brickfield—whose experi- 
ence during the previous decade 
had been that of counsel for the 
House Judiciary Committee—was 
named executive director. Brick- 
field stepped down from this post 


25. Interview with William R. Hutton, 
January 1972. 
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two years later, having first over- 
hauled the group’s internal struc- 
ture and smoothed the transition 
which began with the death of 
Dr. Andrus in July 1967. However, 
he has remained active in the or- 
ganization as head of its six-man 
team of Capitol Hill lobbyists. At 
the state level the NRTA-AARP has 
also substantially increased its lob- 
bying activity in the post-1967 era. 
This heavy commitment to achiev- 
ing public policy goals would have 
been inconceivable in the absence 
of organizational surpluses gener- 
ated in the service area. 

The NRTA-AARP refuses to di- 
vulge the full magnitude of its 
service-generated income—its an- 
nual report to members essentially 
includes only income from member 
dues, which amounted to $3 mil- 
lion in 1971—but a rough idea of 
the sums involved is available from 
the AARP Form 990 filed with the 
Internal Revenue Service and from 
reports filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. These 
statements indicate that for fiscal 
1971, $1,027,672 was derived 
from the NRTA Insurance Plan, 
$2,301,378 from the AARP Insur- 
ance Plan, $63,825 from the NRTA 
and AARP Travel Service and an 
additional $1,000,000 in advertising 
revenue paid the organization by a 
Colonial Penn insurance sub- 
sidiary.? Member dues— $4.00 
annually—evidently account for 
under 50 percent of NRTA-AARP 
operating revenue. 

In the case of NARFE selective 
benefits have consisted in large 
degree of case work for dues- 
paying federal retirees and a mod- 
est range of economic services, 
such as a life insurance option. 


26. Washington Post, 13 February 1972, 
p. A21, 
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A more benign external 
environment 


A hostile and unreceptive politi- 
cal atmosphere was a basic condi- 
tioning factor in the environment of 
the aging groups of the 1930s and 
‘40s. Francis E. Townsend’s plan to 
pay each person over age sixty a 
pension of $200 per month financed 
out of a national sales tax was 
attacked on a wide variety of 
grounds. While the plan attracted 
the passionate support of many 
elderly persons—especially in Cali- 
fornia, Townsend's home base— 
it was acceptable to only a small 
percentage of the electorate: 3.8 
percent, according to a 1936 Gallup 
poll. The plan was vigorously 
condemned by the Roosevelt 
Administration and met with hostil- 
ity by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, where it died.?’ 

Similarly, a pension scheme ad- 
vocated in California by Robert 
Noble, leader of the Ham and Eggs 
group, proposed that the United 
States Congress deal with the De- 
pression by issuing an unspecified 
amount of special scrip, the prompt 
spending of which was to be in- 
sured by having the scrip lose all 
its value after one year. The plan 
was roundly denounced by a host 
of California interest groups and, 
after an initial flurry of interest, 
became a political dead letter. In 
their efforts to significantly redis- 
tribute public revenues on behalf 
of relief specifically for the aging, 
the interest groups and mass 
movements of the thirties and for- 
ties found public opinion mostly 
arrayed against them. 

During the past decade, how- 
ever, the basic issue was not so 


27. Putnam, Old Age Politics in Califor- 
nia, p. 57; Holtzman, The Townsend Move- 
ment, p. 92. 
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much the redistribution of wealth 
as it was the distribution of a large, 
predetermined sum of money 
available through a variety of gov- 
ernment channels. In the words of 
Binstock the “activities of aging 
organizations in national politics are 
hardly ‘militant or radical. Their 
efforts do not reflect a vigorous 
pursuit of goals that could bring 
about a substantial “re-equalization’ 
for the disadvantaged aged.’ 
Within this scaled-down set of 
aspirations aging groups have la- 
bored, with increasing success, 
to gain acceptance as middlemen 
between the governmental. funding 
sources—such as the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
(HEW), the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity (OEO), Department of La- 
bor and Administration on Aging 
(AOA)—and the recipients. A par- 
ticularly lucrative statutory basis for 
many of these middleman programs 
has been the 1965 Older Americans 
Act—especially Titles ITI, IV and 
V, under which the national gov- 
ernment has distributed between 
$19 million and $23 million annu- 
ally since 1969. 

Another factor PE to the 
more benign setting was the 
emergence in these years of what 
Theodore Lowi has termed “in- 
terest group liberalism.” Lowi ob- 
serves that John F. Kennedy, more 
than any other previous president, 
was inclined to encourage and re- 
ward group involvement in national 
policy-making, applying the princi- 
ple of “participatory democracy” to 
the implementation, as well as to 
the formulation, of law.2® The ap- 
plication of interest group. liberal- 
ism principles to the old age 


28, Binstock, “Interest Group Liberalism,” 
p. 278. 
29. Lowi, Liberalism, pp. 79-82. 
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field was the logical corollary to 
their acceptance elsewhere at the 
federal level. Referring to the 1971 
White House Conference on Aging, 
for example, Binstock remarks that: 


The staff officially determined that busi- 
ness, labor, and consumers; the profes- 
sions; religious, fraternal, social and 
service organizations; and community 
action organizations all deserved rep- 
resentation in formulating national pol- 
icy toward the aging in the 1970’s.*° 


Elected officials of both the 
Kennedy-Johnson and the Nixon 
administrations had come to accept 
the view that spokesmen for senior 
citizen organizations deserved not 
only to be heard when they spoke 
out, but in some cases even to be 
encouraged to express their policy 
preferences. | 
Given this more friendly atmos- 
phere, aging groups often find 
themselves in a position to seek the 
best terms by shopping around 
among federal agencies. At the time 
of the establishment of the AOA, the 
National Council of Senior Citizens 
first nominated two of its most 
stalwart supporters— Charles Odell 
of the UAW and James O’Brien of 
the Steelworkers—for the post of 
commissioner. Both nominees were 
passed over in favor of William D. 
Bechill, a man with no strong and 
active ties with any of the aging 
organizations. When Bechill pro- 
ceeded to allocate funds in ways 
which did not favor the NCSC, its 
leaders became highly critical of 
AOA. At the same time they shifted 
their pressure to Sargent Shriver, 
then head of OEO, insisting that he 
set up a task force on the “special 
problems of the elderly poor”; 
Shriver acquiesced. The task force, 
when established, consisted almost 


30. Binstock, “Interest Group Liberalism,” 
p. 269. 
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exclusively of the NCSC and its 
allies, whose own interests were 
then given the.most favored treat- 
ment in the subsequent letting of 
OEO contracts. For roughly the 
same reasons, the NCSC laid siege to 
the Department of Labor, with 
similarly favorable results.*! 


CONCLUSION 


The present findings suggest that 
mass-membership bodies do, in 
fact, constitute politically viable en- 
tities which are capable of resolv- 


31. Ibid., pp. 273-277. 
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ing their internal problems. The 
foundation for such organized 
senior power lies not only in an 
increasing benign climate of na- 
tional opinion on aging questions, 
but also in their increased lobbying 
and internal managerial skills which 
have enabled them to. make effec- 
tive use of available resources. By 
supplementing their modest mem- 


. ber-derived resources by subsidies 


from outside sources and by fo- 
cusing their energies through ef- 
ficient and goal-oriented bureau- 
cracies, aging organizations are hav- 
ing an impact on the national polit- 
ical scene. 


Age, Sex and Feminism 


By JESSIE BERNARD 


ABSTRACT: This paper attempts to delineate the relation- 
ship between age and sex as independent variables and 
certain issues related to feminism. Neither the dependent 
nor the independent variable is simple and unequivocal. 
Also, the relations among them cannot be precisely mea- 
sured with data so far available. Only general trends can be 
traced and hypothetical interpretations of them offered. 
With these qualifications, the following conclusions seem 
acceptable. Although more older than younger respondents 
of both sexes tend—expectably—to be traditional on 
feminist issues, older men are more favorable than older 
women on such issues. Among women education seems to 
explain a good deal of the traditionalism associated with 
age. However, the historical circumstances in which the 
generation of women now in their forties were socialized 
may help to explain their anomalous positions on feminist 
issues today. The political implications of current trends lie 
in increasing acceptance of feminist positions. 
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AGE, SEX AND FEMINISM 


t | "wo major distinctions have to 

be made as related to age as a 
variable: one between age and 
aging and one between age and 
education.. 


AGE, AGING AND EDUCATION 


Age and aging 


Because cross-sectional studies 


—usually in the form of surveys’ 


or polls—show older respondents 
of both sexes almost uniformly 
-more conservative than younger 
ones, it is generally implicitly as- 
sumed that individuals become 
more conservative. with age or 
that aging per se has a conserva- 
tive effect. Actually, only longitu- 
dinal or before-and-after studies 
could tell us about the effect of 
aging per se on the attitudes and 
opinions of individuals. We have 
few, if any, such studies. 

An interesting surrogate for such 
a study is one in which the present 
attitudes of a sample of eighty-nine 
fathers averaging 50 years of age 
are compared with their attitudes as 
they remembered them some 30 
years earlier; the results suggest 
that the men did not become more 
conservative with time.! To be 
sure, as compared with their sons 
who averaged 20 years of age these 
men were, in fact, more conserva- 
tive, suggesting that aging had 
slowed down, but had not inhib- 
ited, change. On all but 4 out of 17 
items on a questionnaire the men 
were more permissive now than 
they remembered themselves as 


l. Sylvia Clavan and Nicholas Robak, 
“Perception of Masculinity: Fathers and 
Sons” (Paper presented at the meetings of 
the Society for the Study of Social Problems, 
New York, New York, August 1973). 
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being in their youth.? On 3 of the . 
remaining 13 items they had be- 
come more like their sons than they 
had been as they remembered 
themselves at their sons’ age. On 
the other 10 items the fathers, even 
when they had changed, remained 
nearer to themselves in their youth 
than to their sons.* They had not 
become more conservative than 


7 they had been in their remembered 


youth—except in the items re- 
ferred to above—but they were 
nevertheless more conservative 
than their sons were. In brief, the 
effect of aging as measured— 
however inadequately—here was 
not to reverse attitudes or to pre- 
vent change, but only to slow it 
down. Exposed to the same 
influences as their sons, they had 
not become as permissive as their 
sons were, but more permissive— 
with the noted exceptions—than 
they had been in their youth. 
Another surrogate-type study is 
the replicated Harris poll of women 
in 1972 as compared to the original 
poll in 1971. The two polls show 


2. The 4 items dealt with premarital sex- 
ual behavior among girls. More men now 
than when they were young would think 
less of a girl if she: is agreeable to petting on 
a date; initiates necking and petting; agrees 
to sexual relations; and initiates sexual rela- 
tions. 

3. The 3 items dealt with helping wives 
with housekeeping and child care: help with 
cooking; help with feeding, bathing and 
diapering children; and help with taking care 
of children when wife is away. 

4. Or, as on 4 items, they had come about 
half way between their positions in their 
youth and their sons’ current position. One 
of these half-way items had to do with 
accepting the right of a girl to call to arrange 
a meeting. The other 3 referred to the 
acceptance of financial responsibility by 
women, that is: they would not think less of 
a girl if she agrees to a dutch treat; they 
would expect a wife to work before children 
were bom; they would expect their wives to 
earn part of the regular family income. 
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that older women tended to ap- 
proach the position of the younger 
women even over such a brief span 
of time as a single year. Thus, for 
example, if one compares the re- 
plies of women to a question on 
attitude toward.efforts to strengthen 
or change women’s status in soci- 
ety, one finds that in 1972, 41 percent 
of the women 50 years of age and 
over were catching up to the 46 
percent of the women 18 to 29 
years of age in 1971; so, also, had 
42, percent of the women in their 
40s. Women in their.30s had over- 
taken the 1971 18-to-29-year-olds; 
however, by that time the younger 
women had outdistanced all the 
others.6 Again, then, although in 
cross-section the older women 
were uniformly more conservative 
than the younger, they had changed 
in a modern, rather than in a tradi- 
tional, direction. In the absence, 
therefore, of convincing longitudi- 
nal data on the effect of aging per 
se on attitudes, no assumptions are 
made here that such an effect can 
be expected. 


Age and education 


The fact that more older than 
younger respondents in most sur- 
veys and polls tend to be conserva- 
tive may be related more to their 


5. Louis Harris and Associates, The 1972 
Virginia Slims American Women’s Opinion 
Poll (New York: Louis Harris and Associates, 
1972), p. 2. In tabular form: 


1971 


18-29 46 

30-39 40 

40-49 39 
1972 

30-39 49 

40-49 42 

50+ 41 
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lower level of education than to age 
itself. In fact, the Daniel Yan- 
kelovich polling agency told us 
several years ago that the really 
important gap was not so much the 
widely publicized generation gap 
as the less publicized education 
gap. There were, by and large, as 
many differences between young 
college and noncollege youth as 
between youth and their parents.’ 
For, in general, less educated per- 
sons tend to be somewhat older, as 
well as more conservative, than the 
better educated;’ conversely, older 
persons tend to be less well edu- 
cated than those who are younger.® 


6. Daniel Yankelovich, Generations Apart 
(New York: Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany, 1969). Since the present paper was 
written, Daniel Yankelovich has released 
findings of a new study showing that be- 
tween 1969 and 1972 the education gap was 
closing, especially on work-related items on 
a survey questionnaire. Noncollege youth in 
1972 were approaching the position of col- 
lege youth in 1968. Among women, 
however—although noncollege women 
were showing change—there was still a 
wide gap between noncollege and college 
women. Thus, almost half of the noncollege 
women—47 percent—rejected the woman s- 
place-is-in-the-home ideology, but among 
women entering college in 1972, almost 
three-fourths—74.4 percent—did. The Yan- 
kelovich data are from an interview reported 
by Stephan D. Isaacs, “A Rapid Change 
from Counter to Culture,” Washington Post, 
22 May 1974.- The data on entering col- 
lege women are from the American Council 
on Education. 

7. Among male eighth grade graduates 
two-thirds—-66.9 percent—were 35 years of 
age or over in 1972; among females, 70.1 
percent. Among high school graduates the 
proportions 35 and over were, respectively, 
53.3 and 56.2 percent. Current Population 
Reports, Educational Attainment: March 
1972, series P-20, no. 243 (November 1972), 
p. 45. 

8. In 1972 only a little over half-—52.7 
percent—of all women 35 years of age and 
over had completed high school; almost 
three-fourths —73.2 percent—of women 30 
to 34 had. Only about two-thirds as many 
women 35 and over as women 30 to 34 had 
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Thus, any comparison of older with’ 


younger women involves compar- 
ing quite different populations. Any 
cross-section comparison of women 
of different ages tells one as much, 
if not more, about their schooling as 
it does about their age. Since the 
trend is in the direction of in- 
creased years of schooling for 
women, it is also, inferentially, in 
the direction of greater acceptance 
by them of feminist views. 


SEX DIFFERENCES ON FEMINIST 
ISSUES BY AGE 


The significance of age differ- 
ences—whatever may cause them 
—takes on salience when sex is 
also taken into account, for inter- 
esting differences show up with 
respect to feminist issues which 
involve political action.!° Here, an 
unexpected, or at least unantici- 
pated, finding is that more men than 
women tend to be sympathetic with 
the feminist movement. 


had any years of college. The contrasts were, 
of course, even more marked between 
women 35 years of age and over and women 
under.30. More than twice as many 25 year 
old women as women 35 and over had had 
some college. Ibid., p. 45. 

9. Thus, for example, whereas 5.8 percent 
of young (white) women 25 to 29 in 1972 
had had only an 8th grade education or less, 
17.8 percent of women 45 to 54 did. Con- 
versely, whereas 4.6 percent of the younger 
(white) women had at least one year of 
A only 2.8 percent of the older women 

id. 

10. Among nonpolitical sex role issues are 
such issues as: men. helping with the 
housework, sexual freedom, whether men or 
_ women have an easier life, and the like. 

11. The generally positive male attitude 
toward women seems to be of fairly recent 
origin. Hazel Erskine has assembled the 
results of a series of polls from 1937 to 1969 
on willingness to vote for a woman as 
president. Until 1955 more women than men 
replied affirmatively. From 1963 on, more 
men than women did. By 1969, 58 percent of 
the male respondents would be willing to 
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The 1972 Harris poll, for exam- 
ple, asked respondents about sym- 
pathy with efforts of women’s lib- 
eration groups and found, overall, 
that 42 percent of the men replied 
in the affirmative compared to 39 
percent of the women.” Another 
poll conducted in 1973 reported 
essentially the same thing. Almost 
half—46 percent—of the men com- 
pared to two-fifths—41 percent 
—of the women concurred in the 
statement that “while I might not 
agree with all their tactics, in 
general I agree with the goals of 
the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment.” Both sexes had gained 
in sympathy for the liberation move- 
ment, but men more than women. 

More interesting than these over- 
all differences was the difference 
between men and women by age, 


both with respect to strengthening 


women’s status in society (shown in 
table 1) and sympathy with the 
efforts of women’s liberation 


vote for a woman as president; only 49 
percent of the women would. Hazel Erskine, 
“The Polls: Women’s Role,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly 35 (Summer 1971), p. 281. It may 
not be in voting and in legislation that 
women’s rights suffer as a result of sex 
differences in political participation, but in 
the implementation of the laws and deci- 
sions and administrative rulings which re- 
sult. It is here that age may make a differ- 
ence. Although there is not yet available, so 
far as I know, any research on the bureau- 
crats and commissioners charged with execut- 
ing the laws and rulings dealing with 
women, the expectation would be not un- 
reasonable that older male administrators 
would be-less vigorous than younger ones in 
scrupulously applying them. 

12. While exceptions occurred among di- 
vorced and separated men, young men, low 
income men and city-men, even among 
these exceptions the differences from other 
men were minimal. 

13. Thomas C. Sorensen, “What Does a 
Woman Want?” Parade Magazine, 15 April 
1973, p. 10. This poll was conducted by 
Daniel Starch and Staff, Inc. 
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~ "TABLE 1 


3 + 
PROPORTION OF MEN AND WOMEN WHO 
FAVOR EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN 
WOMEN’S STATUS IN SOCIETY, 





BY AGE 
1971 1972 
AGE MEN WOMEN MEN WOMEN 
18--29 53 46 61 56 
30—39 37 40 47 49 
40-49 52 39 50 42 
50+ 38 35 44 4] 


SOURCE: Louis Harris and Associates, The 
1972 Virginia Slims American Women’s Opin- 
ion Poll (New York: Louis Harris and Associ- 
ates, 1972), p. 2. 


groups (table 5 Among the re- 
- spondents in the 1972 Harris poll 
who were 50 years of age and over, 
the men were more favorable than 
the women; the difference was 
smaller among the respondents in 
their 30s and 40s. However, among 
‘those in their 20s the attitudes of 
the sexes had reversed themselves. 
Among them .more women than 
men favored efforts to strengthen 
women’s status in society and were 
sympathetic with the efforts of wom- 
en's liberation groups.“ 


14. Of special interest is the position of 
the sexes on the abortion issue: men are 
more lenient than women. Judith Blake has 
summarized a series of polls on the subject 
from 1962 to 1969; in all of them there were 
more women than men who disapproved. 
Only in 1969 among those 45 years of age 
and over was the proportion of women who 
disapproved equal to that of men. Judith 
Blake, “Abortion and Public Opinion: The 
1960-1970 Decade,” Science 171 (February 
1971), p. 544. In the Parade poll of 1973 
considerably more men—57 percent—than 
women—50 percent—believed there 
should be no laws against abortion. Here, as 
. with other issues, there has been an interest- 
ing shift: in this case a reversal of the sexes 
in attitude with age. Thus, in the 1973 poll 
far more women—68 percent—than men 
—-52 percent—in the youngest age bracket 
‘“—18 to 24—favored abortion; in the 40 
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‘TABLE 2 


PROPORTION OF MEN AND WOMEN WHO 
ARE SYMPATHETIC WITH THE EFFORTS 
OF WOMEN’S LIBERATION 
GROUPS; BY AGE 


AGE MEN WOMEN 
18-29 46 49 
30-39 4l 39 
40-49 40 34 
50+ 42 34 


SOURCE: Louis Harris and Associates, The 
1972 Virginia Slims American Women s Opin- 
ion Poll (New York: Louis Harris and Associ- 
ates, 1972), p. 4. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SEX 
DIFFERENCES FOR 
FEMINIST ISSUES 


The significance of sex differ- 
ences in attitudes-on feminist is- 
sues lies in the impact they. may 
have by way of participation in the 
political process. Overall, partici- 
pation increases with years of 
schooling (table 3). This is favora- 
ble toward feminist issues, since 
increased education is related to 
profeminist positions (tables 4 and 
5), and the general trend in our 
society is in the direction of more 
years of schooling for both sexes. 

The pattern of political participa- 
tion by sex also favors feminist 
issues, both in the present and in 
the future. Until now, ‘more men 
than women have tended to par- 
ticipate in all ages (table 6). Thus, 
even though women outnumber 


to 59 age bracket there was rough 


agreement—54 and 53 percent; and only in 
the over-60 bracket did the old pattem 
remain, more men—62 peréent—than 
women—35 percent—showing leniency. 
“What Does a Woman Want?” p. 10. Yan- 
kelovich found that among noncollege 
youth—sex not specified—the proportion 


‘viewing abortion as morally wrong declined 


from 64 to 48 percent between 1968 and 
1972 (see footnote 6, above). 


os 
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TABLE 3 


VOTING HISTORY OF WoMEN BY YEARS OF SCHOOLING 








~ YEARS OF SCHOOLING 


BEYOND 
VOTING HISTORY EIGHTH GRADE HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE COLLEGE 
Registered to vote (year unspecified) 63 70 82 
Voted in 1970 congressional election 41 53 62 
Voted in 1968 presidential election 55 65 76 
Registered to vote in 1972 election 65.2 74.6 87.6 89.2 
Voted in 1972 presidential election 51.5 66.2 83.2 85.5 


SOURCE: Data on 1968 and 1970 elections: Louis Harris and Associates, The 1972 Virginia 
Slims American Women’s Opinion Poll (New York: Louis ‘Harris and Associates, 1972), 
p. 23. Data on 1972 election: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Voting and Registration in the 


Election of November 1972, series P-20, no. 253 (October 1973), p. 49, table 7. 


TABLE 4 


PROPORTION OF MEN AND WOMEN WHO ARE 
SYMPATHETIC WITH THE EFFORTS OF 
WOMEN’S LIBERATION GROUPS, 

BY EDUCATION 


EDUCATION MEN WOMEN 
Eighth Grade 45 37 
High School 36 36 
College 49 46 


SOURCE: Louis Harris and Associates, The 


1972 Virginia Slims American Women s Opin- 
ion Poll (New York: Louis Harris and Associ- 
ates, 1972), p. 4. 


men to a rather substantial extent in 
the politically most active years,” 
this advantage in numbers has been 
cancelled by a lower rate of partici- 
pation. The result has been a plus 


15. The sex ratio at conception has been 
estimated at roughly 150 males to 100 
females. The greater fragility of the male 
fetus reduces this ratio to about 104 or 105 at 
birth. The continuing inferior male viability 
further reduces the sex ratio so that by the 
early 20s it has declined to rough equality. 
Thereafter, it continues to decline so that 
when the age bracket 65 to 74 has been 
reached, there are only 78 men left for every 
100 women and by the age of 75 and over, 
only 64. Thus, in the ages when political 
participation is greatest for both sexes, there 
are potentially more women than men vot- 
ers. 


ł 


for feminist issues because of the 
more favorable attitudes of men 
than of women (tables 1 and 2). 
However, changes seem to be in 
process. In the elections of 1968 
and 1970, for example, although 
overall more men than women par- 
ticipated, the exceptions were all in 
the younger age brackets. By 1972 
there were more exceptions and, 
again, they were all in the younger 
age brackets. In all three 
elections—one congressional and 
two presidential—young women 
were voting more than young men 
and, since young women favor 


- TABLE 5 
PROPORTION OF MEN AND WOMEN WHO 
FAVOR EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN 
WOMEN’S STATUS IN SOCIETY, 
BY EDUCATION 


1971 1972 


EDUCATION MEN WOMEN 


MEN WOMEN 


Eighth Grade 40 36 38 42 
High School 43 38 45 43 
College 49 44* 62 57* 


SOURCE: Louis Harris and Associates, The 
1972 Virginia Slims American Women’s Opin- 
ion Poll (New York: Louis Harris and Associ- 
ates, 1972), p. 2. 

* Includes post graduate work. 
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TABLE 6 f 


POLITICAL PARTICIPATION OF MEN AND WOMEN, BY AGE 


REGISTERED VOTED 
1968 1968 1972 
CONGRESSIONAL PRESIDENTIAL PRESIDENTIAL 
1968-1970 1972 ELECTION ELECTION ELECTION 
AGE MEN WOMEN MEN WOMEN MEN WOMEN MEN WOMEN MEN WOMEN 
18-29 57 55 37 38 2T 29 
30-39 84. 76 75 TT 64 59 
40-49 84 8] 83 81 74 70 
50+ 85 84 86 80 79 66 
18-20 57.9 58.3 47.7 48.8 
21-24 58.6. 60.3 49.7 51.7 
25-29 66.0 66.2 57.6 58.0 
30-34 71.6 70.8 62.1 . 61.7 
35-44 74.4 5.1 65.9 66.7 
45-54 79.9 78.9 72.0 69.9 
55-64 81.1 79.4 72.4 69.2 
65-74 82.9 75.1 73.2 64.3 
75+ 80.0 64.9 , 65.9 49.1 


SOURCE: Data for 1968 and 1970: Louis Harris and Associates, The 1972 Virginia Slims 
American Women’s Opinion Poll (New York: Louis Harris and Associates, 1972), p. 23. 
Data for 1972: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Voting and Registration in the Election of 
November 1972, series P-20, no. 253 (October 1973), p. 49, table 7. 


feminine issues more than young 
men, this fact is a plus for feminist 
issues in the’ future. If women 
voted as a bloc, they could—for 
good’* or for ill!7—prevail and vote 


16. During the early years of the suffrage 
movement it was argued that, given the vote, 
women would introduce a salutary force into 
the whole political process. The success of 
the Eighteenth Amendment was, in fact, 
attributed to the “woman’s vote.” A linger- 
ing belief that women would raise the level 
of political life remained until fairly recent- 
ly. A Gallup poll in 1952, for example, found 
59 percent of the women and 51 percent of 
the men believing that greater participation 
by women would reduce graft and corrup- 
tion; 31 percent of the men and 47 percent 
of the women in the same poll believed that 
greater participation by women in govern- 
ment would mean better government. Yet, 
when satisfaction was recently expressed by 
some feminists that not a single woman was 
involved in the Watergate scandals,. the 
cynical reply of others was that this was only 
an index of their lack of participation in 
positions of power. See, Geri Joseph, 





“Women: Still on the Sidelines of Politics,” 
Washington Post, 5 Aug. 1973. By 1969 
there had been a letdown. Now only 26 
percent of the women and 20 percent of the 
men believed we would be governed better 
if women had more to say in politics. These 
polls are summarized by Erskine in “The 
Polls,” p. 282. As voters, women do show 
greater concern for humane values; they are 
“more responsive to issues with moral over- 
tones”; Edmond Cosentini and Kenneth H. 
Craik, “Women as Politicians,” Journal of 
Social Issues 28, no. 2 (1972), p. 218. 

17. This aspect of the conventional wis- 
dom with respect to the female electorate 
was stated by Maurice Duverger in 1955 as 
follows: “Women . . . have the mentality 
of minors in many fields, and, particularly in 
politics, they will accept paternalism on the 
part of men. The man—husband, fiancé, 
lover, or myth-—is the mediator between 
them and the political world’; quoted by 
Cosentini and Craik, “Women as Politicians,” 
p. 218. This, Cosentini and Craik note, 
“highlights what has become a virtual truism 
regarding women and politics.” It undoubt- 
edly has a modicum of validity for tradi- 
tionalist women. 
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their convictions into practice. 
However, it is not likely that 
women—any more than men—will 
ever vote as a bloc; for, although 
they do differ from men on issues, 
they also differ among themselves, 
as well. | 


DIFFERENCES AMONG WOMEN ON 
FEMINIST ISSUES BY AGE 


Since sexism pervades our entire 
society from cradle to grave, there 
are feminist issues for all ages.'§ 
Women, as well as men, take sides 
on all of them. 

At the youngest age levels girls 
today are protesting the inequality 
of monies spent for boys and girls 
by boards of education for athletic 
equipment, training, coaching, 
sports and team uniforms; at the 
oldest age levels, Gray Panthers 
protest inequities in social security 
and pension rights. In the age brack- 
ets between these extremes, issues 
also vary. Among the younger 


18. Women also differ by age on issues 
other than feminist ones. The 1972 Harris 
poll found, for example, that “Young women 
tend to be more troubled by the war, the 
economy, racial problems, the environment, 
and poverty, while older women are dis- 
turbed more by drugs, crime, unemployment 
and taxes.” Harris, Virginia Slims Poll, p. 69. 
Interestingly, the set of issues of concern to 
young women paralleled that of the more 
- affluent; thus, more women among those 
with incomes of $15,000 and over than 
among low-income women also showed 
concem “about the war, the economy, racial 
problems, the environment, welfare, and 
foreign relations.” In general, on most issues 
young women, more than older women, 
tended to be in favor of change. More were 
in favor of gun control, were willing to pay 
to eliminate smog and pollution health 
hazards, did not feel blacks were moving too 
fast, felt blacks were justified in their de- 
mands, approved of busing school children 
to achieve integration, approved of more 
money for cities, favored welfare over de- 
fense expenditures and viewed themselves 
as liberal. Ibid., pp. 79 £ 
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women they take the form of con- 
cern about: abortion, contraception, 
rape, child care, sexual mores and 
the like. Older women in the mid- 
dle age range find divorce, child 
support and equal economic and 
professional opportunity more im- 
mediately pressing. These differ- 
ences in major interest may be 
schematized, as in table 7. This 
table controverts two age-related 
allegations sometimes made against 
the feminist movement, one related 
to age directly and one related 
indirectly by way of occupation. 

The directly age-related allega- 
tion against the feminist move- 
ment is that it neglects old women. 
It states that “women .. . sixty- 
five years of age and older. . 
are being ignored by the women’s 
liberation movement” and asks 
“why is a socially sensitive move- 
ment like women’s liberation ne- 
glecting its older sisters, leaving 
them to fend for themselves?’ 
The answer given is in terms of 
“ageism,” a process “of systematic 
stereotyping of and discrimination 
against people because they are 
old, just as racism and sexism ac- 
complish this with skin color and 
gender.” 

The answer to this allegation is 
threefold. First, the feminist 
movement does not ignore older 
women. Resolution 147 of the Feb- 
ruary 1973 National Organization 
for Women (NOW) convention 
read: 


Be it. resolved that NOW establish a 
Task Force on Older Women, the func- 
tions of which shall include; 


19. Myrna I. Lewis and Robert N. Butler, 
“Why is Women’s Lib Ignoring Old Women?” 
Aging and Human Development 3 (1972), 
p. 223. 

20. Ibid., p. 223. 
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TABLE 7 


ISSUES OF MAJOR CONCERN TO WOMEN, BY AGE 


GROUP AGE OF LEADERS 

Women’s Equity Range: 29-67 

Action League (WEAL) Median: 47 
National Organization Range:26-55 

for Women (NOW) Median: 38 
Radical feminist-— Late 20s, 

liberation— groups early 30sł 
Antifeminist groups Same as NOW, 

roughly§ 


» < 


ISSUES OF MAJOR CONCERN 


‘ . . dedicated to improving the status and 
lives ofall women. Our goal is equal participa- 
tion in society with all the rights and responsi- 
bilities of full citizenship. WEAL works 
primarily in the field of education, legislation 
to achieve these ends. We seek ‘to promote 
the economic well-being of women whether 
they work in the home, outside the home, or 
both.”* 


The total spectrum of human issues, includ- 
ing, among others: poverty, minimum wage, 
child development programs, welfare, full 
employment, social security, equal opportun- 
ity, prostitution, needs of minority persons, 
sexuality and lesbianism, volunteerism, older 
women, rape, sports, marriage and divorce 


_ laws, the male mystique,t the conceptualiza- 


tion of sex roles. 


The conceptualization of sex roles. 





SOURCE: Column two, WEAL and NOW: Maren Lockwood Carden, The New Feminist 
Movement (New York: Russell-Sage, 1974), p. 185. 


* WEAL flyer. Emphasis in original. 
-+ NOW Acts, p. 26. 


į Personal estimate; actually, consciousness-raising groups do not have leaders. 


- § Personal estimate. 


(1) to investigate how women can 
document cases of age discrimina- 
tion 

(2) to give attention to a “supportive 
community” for older women: 
e.g., alternate life styles 

(3) to -promote affirmative action 
legislation to insure that 
employers have proportionate 
percentages of older women to 
develop a policy regarding the 
‘issue of equitable Social Security 
benefits for all women, including 
housewives, and 

Be it further resolved that the Sixth 
Conference recommend that NOW 
Legal Defense and Education fund 
support test cases on discrimination 
against women on the basis of age, and 
Be it further resolved that the Sixth 
National Conference of NOW go on 


record attacking the cult of youth which 
applies mostly to women.”! 


There is considerable agitation to 
correct the inequities for older 
women in the Social Security ben- 
efits system;? there are NOW 
members in the Gray Panthers; 


21. NOW Acts, Proceedings of the Sixth 
National Conference of the National Organi- 
zation for Women (NOW), p. 10. In connec- 
tion with the cult of youth, see, Inge 
Powell Bell, “The Double Standard,” 
Transaction.8 (November-December 1970), 
pp. 75-80. 

22. See, for example, Carolyn Shaw Bell, 
“Age, Sex, Marriage and Jobs,” Public In- 
terest 30 (Winter 1973), pp. 76-87. 

23. Martha Gresham, “Report on a Gray 
Panthers Conference, October, 1973” Vocal 
Majority 4 (November 1973), p. 16. 


and poverty is a major concern in 
the NOW agenda.” 

The second answer is subtler. In 
the oldest age brackets specifically 
feminist issues tend to fade out. Sex 
roles- have lost their saliency. 
‘Women tend to become more 
aggressive—Arlie Hochschild won- 
ders where all that aggression was 
in their youth—and men more de- 
pendent. The consciousness-raising 
techniques do not operate very 
well among the truly old women. 
It is, as the statement quoted above 
points out, so-called ageism, rather 
than sexism per se, which is salient 
in their lives—as it also is in the 
lives of old men. 

Ageism is, indeed, a worthy 
cause—as are racism and exploita- 
tion of all kinds. It is part of the 
sexist ideology that women should 
come to the rescue of all ill-used 
people, cooperating in all worthy 
humanitarian causes. In the past 
they have tended to conform to this 
expectation, putting every other 
groups interests ahead of their 
own. There is a persisting tempta- 
tion among feminists to continue in 
this admirable tradition. However, 
now they try to do it their way, 
which means a self-help way—in 
this context, a Gray Panthers way. 
When people are beyond self-help, 
they are a charge of the whole 
community. The feminist move- 
ment keeps us alert to this respon- 
sibility. 

The second allegation—which is 
only indirectly related?® to age—is 


_ 24, See, below, NOW resolution on pov- 
erty. . 
25. Gresham, “Report.” 

26. Older women differ from younger 
women occupationally, as well as education- 
ally. More women 25 to 44 than 45 to 64, for 
example, are in professional, technical and 
kindred occupations and more are also in 
clerical and kindred occupations. Conversely, 
more of the women in the older than in the 
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that the feminist movement is a 
white, middle class movement con- 
cerned only with professional and 
career women, with no concern for 
so-called working class women: 


Women’s liberation concentrates on 
middle-class: women. It doesn’t have 
much to do with lower-economic 
groups. The goal of most middle-class 
women is to get enough money to hire 
someone to clean her house. So 
middle-class women’s emancipation 
from home is predicated on the notion 
that they can have a domestic to come 
in, and when you talk to them about 


` emancipation of the domestic worker 


you are striking at their self-interests.?” 


First, whatever the goal of 
“most middle-class women” may 
be, the goal of the woman who is a 
member of the woman’s liberation 
movement is not “to get enough 
money to hire someone to clean her 


younger age brackets are in service occupa- 
tions. 

27. Louis Ferman, quoted in William 
Chapman, “Over 40: ‘No-Woman’s Land for 
Jobs,” Washington Post, 16 September 
1973. Misconceptions of the feminist move- 
ment arise from lack of understanding 
of its total scope. A fragment here, a frag- 
ment there is snatched upon and taken for 
the whole. “The women’s liberation move- 
ment is. ... 7” No such grab bag approach 
does justice to it. The feminist movement is 
a great, amorphous, variegated, lumbering, 
capacious—entity, organism. Any more pre- 
cise definition would be too limiting to 
express the nonspecificity of its multifaceted 
concerns. It embraces quarreling, bickering, 


differing persons who have in common a 


consciousness-of-kind which has to be ex- 
perienced or empathized to be understood. 
They have also in common a conviction that 
human beings be dealt with as individuals 
on their own merits and not ascribed a status’ 
on the basis of pseconceptions. All the 
statistics and polls and surveys are useless as 
sources of insight unless the critical click is 
heard. The click is the term used to refer to a 
phenomenon many women experience 
when for the first time they suddenly recog- 
nize, from something said or,done in their 
environment, its sexist nature. It was first 
described in the first issue of Ms. 
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house.” Quite the reverse: the lit- 
erature on the women’s liberation 
movement is filled with moral 
scruples and concern about the 
practice of hiring other women; 
strong objection has been ex- 
pressed to -the idea, especially 
among the younger women. Roxanne 
Dunbar, one of the outstanding 
leaders of the movement, has spent 
her life organizing women, espe- 
cially in the South. The movement 
to organize domestic workers to 
improve pay and working condi- 
tions has had support from NOW. 
Women have made a strong case for 
defining poverty as a woman’s is- 
sue, since most of those suffering 
from poverty are in fact women 
household heads and their chil- 
dren. Women have been more in- 
sistent than men that the contribu- 
tion of the housewife be recognized 
both in status and in pecuniary 
reward. Indeed, all one has to do is 
examine the issues with which NOW 
is concemed, to see how errone- 
ous is the conception of the 
feminist movement as class-biased. 

At the February 1973 NOW. con- 
ference one of the first resolutions 
to pass—no. 136-——dealt with pov- 
erty as a woman’s issue: 


Therefore be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Conference designate 1973 as 
NOW’s Action Year against Poverty, 
during which all NOW chapters, task 
forces (national and local) and members 
are strongly urged to focus their ac- 
tivities on strategies and actions to 
dramatize the problems of women in 
poverty and effect meaningful changes 
in the economic status of all women, 


and Be it further resolved that the ` 


national Task Force on Women in Pov- 
erty be designated as the coordinating 
group for NOW’s Action Year against 
Poverty, and Be it further resolved that 
the top four legislative priorities for 
NOW in 1973 be 
a) Revision of the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act and similar state laws to 
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provide for a minimum wage of at 
least $2.50 per hour, and exten- 
sion of coverage under FLSA to 
include all workers, including 
domestics. (Note: This extension 
would incorporate these newly 
covered workers under the Equal 
Pay Act Provisions). 

b) Passage of a comprehensive child 
development program, at least as 
good as the one vetoed by Presi- 
dent Nixon last year, (including 
health, nutritional and educa- 
tional components and providing 
for free services to low-income 
parents and a sliding scale for 
others). 

c) A complete overhaul of the wel- 
fare program to provide for 
federalization of welfare in order 
to eliminate variations in re- 
quirements and payments, assur- 
ances that no custodial guardian 
or parent of pre-school or school 
age children will be required to 
work outside of the home and 
provision of supportive services 
including realistic job train- 
NG 2: 


It is admittedly true that working 
class women-—as do old women, 
though for different reasons— 
sometimes find it difficult to work 
in the middle class style of the 
organized feminist groups. .The 
feminists are well aware of this 
hurdle, and they make a deter- 
mined effort to overcome it. They 


‘study in detail the specific be- 


havioral differences which have an 
alienating effect on working class’ 
women in order to have their own 
consciousness raised and, hence, to 
be themselves better prepared to 
overcome the class-bound hurdles.”° 


28. NOW Acts, p. 7. 

29. Especially noteworthy was a series of 
articles in the first volume of a feminist 
journal, The ` Furies. Among them were: 


Nancy Myron, “Class Beginnings,” L, no. 3 
(March-April 1972); Ginny Berson, “Slum- 
ming It and the Middle Class,” ibid.; Char- 


lotte Bunche and Coletta Read, “Revolution 
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SEX ROLE DEFINITION AS 
_A FEMINIST ISSUE 


Although sex role definitions may 
have ultimate political implications 
—especially as symbolized in the 
Equal Rights Amendment (ERA)— 
they differ from more practical issues 
in that they are more profoundly 
personal and moral than political in 
nature. Here the relationship with 
age is equivocal, for it is not always 
the oldest women who are most 
likely to be traditionalists—as might 
be expected from the discussion so 
far—but women in their 40s. Edu- 
cation can explain some of the 
relationships reported, but genera- 
- tional factors may also be involved. 

Three indexes of traditionalism 
in role definition are selected here: 
(1) preference for a status of de- 
pendency, (2) feeling that life 
under the .traditional sex role 
definitions is easier for women than 
for men and (3) lack of sympathy for 
efforts of women’s liberation 
groups. In all three, women in 


Begins at Home,” ibid., no. 4 (May 1972). For 
a more extended discussion of feminism and 
class, see, Jessie Bernard, “Class and 
Feminist Issues,” in Women, Wives, Mothers: 
Values and Options (Chicago: Aldine, 1975). 

30. Harris, Virginia Slims Poll, pp. 4, 8. In 
the case of many of the other possible items 
available in this poll to serve as indexes, 
education seemed to be roughly adequate to 
explain differences. On 6 of the 10 items 
dealing with “certain feelings” —related to 
sex role attitudes— women in their 40s were 
out of line, differing from women both older 
and younger than they were. 
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their 40s tend to differ from both 
younger and older women (table 8). 
In the absence of other data availa- 
ble for explanatory purposes, I 
comment on only two possibilities, 
here: education and the peculiar 
circumstances under which this 
generation of women was reared. 

Education seemed to be related 
to these indexes of traditionalism in 
a way similar to the way age was 
related to it. Young women and 
college-educated women resemble 
one another,*! as do also women in 
their 40s and high school graduates 
(table 9). On the basis of the data 
available it is not possible to tease 
out the relative impact of these two 
variables—age and education—on 
traditionalism. Sooner or later, the 
technical researchers will apply 
their high power machinery to the 
problem; we will then learn pre- 
cisely, to the last decimal, how 
much each one contributes to 
traditionalism. For the present, I 
evade the issue by concluding.sim- 
ply that education tends to make 
women think young.” 


32. Karen Mason and Larry L. Bumpass in 
a study on women’s sex role attitudes in the 
United States in 1970 based on data 
gathered in the Ryder-Westoff 1970 National 
Fertility study found education to be the 
most significant factor in sex role attitudes. 
However, they found no differences in sex 
role attitudes between women under 30 and 
those 30 and over. They concluded that 
whatever changes may have occurred have 
affected women over 30 as well as women 
under 30. “The age control. . . . provided 


31. A survey of 1,209 men and women in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area in 
August 1973, showed the same resemblance. Asked which was more rewarding, a full-time 
job or running a home, the women responded as follows: 


18-29 SOME COLLEGE 30 AND OVER No COLLECE 
Running a home 39 32 48 52 
Full-time job 22 18 16 16 
Both rewarding - Lt 18 13 15 
Can’t choose 28 31 23 17 


Jay Mathews, “The “Best’ Job: Housewife,” Washington Post, 21 February 1974. See, also, 


footnote 6, above. 
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TABLE 8 
TRADITIONALISM IN ROLE CONCEPTION OF WOMEN, BY AGE 


ROLE CONCEPTION 


Want husband to take care of me: 
agree frequently 
occasionally 
hardly ever 
not sure 


Women have easier life than men: 
agree frequently 
occasionally 
hardly ever 
not sure 


Attitude toward efforts of women’s 
liberation groups: 
sympathetic 
not sympathetic 
not sure 


SOURCE: Same as table 3. 


18-29 30-39 40-49 50+ 
50 57 61 59 
21 19 18 13 
26 21 17 23 

4 ‘3 2 5 
21 29 37 29 
23 27 22 19 
54 42 39 49 

2 2 2 3 
49 39 34 34 

. 41 50 53 5l 
10 il 13 _ 15 


_ NOTE: In a 1973 poll far more women 40-59-——58 percent—than women 18-24—-37 
percent —agreed that “in America, women mostly have an easier life than men”; Thomas 
€. Sorensen, “What Does a Woman Want?” Parade Magazine, 15 April 1973, p. 10. The 
responses for women 25-39 were not reported in this poll. 


Years of schooling is only one 
differentiating characteristic of 
generations. It is at least a quasi- 
continuous variable and can there- 
fore be dealt with as though it were 
a quantitative one. Yet, there are 
other differentiating characteristics 
which are, harder to quantify or 
even to label. We speak of the 
depréssion generation or the war- 
time babies or the postwar babies, 
suggesting that the situation pre- 
vailing ‘during the years of their 
early socialization leaves a mark on 





in an attempt to discern whether more 
recent cohorts’ are more egalitarian in out- 
look. . . . provided no evidence of such 
intercohort difference, nor of possible aging 
effects.” Mason and Bumpass, “Women’s Sex 
Role Attitudes in the United States, 1970” 
(Paper presented at Meetings of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, New York, 
New York, August 1973). Their measure of the 
age variable— under 30 and 30 and over— 
—may have been too’ gross to ferret out 
nonlinear relationships. 


them. Fortunately, there is a lon- 
gitudinal study** which traces one 
such generation. Its findings are 
invoked here to help understand 
the women who were in their 40s 
in 1972. The study found that 
among women who lived in de- 
prived households during the De- 
pression of the 1930s, familism has 
been especially strong. 

Glen Elder summarizes the 
findings of this study as related to 
traditionalism in women: 


Our data suggests that receptivity to 
traditional roles is concentrated among 
women who grew up in deprived 
households that depended heavily 
upon the involvement of female mem- 
bers. From adolescence and the late 
30’s to middle age, a domestic life style 
in values and action is more charac- 
teristic of these women than of women 


33, Glen Elder, Children of. the Great 
Depression (Chicago, Ill.: University of 
Chicago Press, 1974). 
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TABLE 9 


TRADITIONALISM IN ROLE CONCEPTION OF WOMEN, BY AGE AND EDUCATION 


ROLE CONCEPTION 


Want husband to take care of me: 
agree frequently 
occasionally 
hardly ever 
not sure 


Women have easier life than men: 
agree frequently 
occasionally 
hardly ever 
not sure 


Attitude toward efforts of women’s 
liberation groups: 
sympathetic 
not sympathetic 
not.sure 


SOURCE: Same as table 3, pp. 4, 8. 


from non-deprived homes. They were 
more involved in household chores, 
expressed greater interest in domestic 
activities, and, in the middle class, 
were more likely to marry at an early 
age. ... The daughters of deprived 
families were most likely to stop work- 
ing at marriage or when they gave birth 
to their first child; and (if from the 
middle class) to enjoy the common 
tasks of homemaking. The meaning of 
family preference centered first on the 
value of children and secondarily on 
the interpersonal benefits of marriage.** 


The women who were in their 40s 
in 1972 were born between 1923 
and 1932 and, hence, their earliest 
socialization occurred during the 
Depression, when many families 
were likely to have suffered depri- 
vation. If Elder’s analyses of his 
sample are valid for other women, 
this generational factor may help 
explain the traditionalism shown in 
table 8. 


34. Ibid., chap. 8 (present quotation from 
manuscript version), 


AGE AND EDUCATION 


18~29 COLLEGE 40-49 HIGH SCHOOL 
50 49 61 63 
21 19 18 17 
26 29 17 17 
3 3 3 3 
21 24 37 32 
23 25 22, 22 
54 50 39 44 
2 l 2 2 
49 46 34 36 
4) 47 53 50 
10 7 13 14 


It is, of course, possible that 
findings reported in the Harris poll 
result from sampling errors. How- 
ever, a combination of educational 
and childhood deprivation factors 
may, conceivably, have produced 
them. 

Traditionalists, whatever their 
age, range from those who merely 
accept the sex status quo to those 
who are passionately and actively 
defensive of it. Not only do they 
not accept feminism, they aggres- 
sively fight it. Antifeminists have 
not been subjected to as much 
research as have the feminists; 
there is therefore relatively little 
firm data to report on them. While 
equal time is not called for, some 
attention to them is warranted. 


ANTIFEMINISTS AND AGE 


On the.basis of a purely cursory 
examination of mainly journalistic 
reports, antifeminist leaders seem 
to come from Glen Elder’s “chil- 
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dren of the depression” —that is, 
they tend to be women in their late 
40s and early 50s, with a range 
‘including the late 30s. The follow- 
ers seem to be somewhat younger, 
corresponding in age to the women 
who participate in local conscious- 
ness-raising groups—that is, those 
who are in their late 20s and 30s. 
The leaders of three organizations— 
the Pussycat League, Happiness of 
Women (HOW) and Fascinating 
Womanhood—may serve as exam- 
ples. 

The most trivial and least sig- 
nificant is The Pussycat League, 
which was organized by Lucianne 
Goldberg “to answer militant 
feminism.” Her book, Purr, Baby, 
Purr: The Case Against Women’s 
Liberation stated its position: “The 
general thrust was that the kind of 
equality women’s lib is talking 
about is a step down to any woman 
who enjoys being female. You can 
be in a man’s world and be a 
female. ... You can get more 
flies with honey.” Neither the 
_ author nor the book had any sig- 
nificant impact. Although the thesis 
of- the book was vintage an- 
tifeminism, its facetiousness dis- 
counted the message it conveyed. 

Both HOW and Fascinating 
Womanhood have strong biblical 
underpinnings. The HOW pam- 
phlet, for example, states that “Man 
was divinely ordained to be the 
head of the family, God com- 
manded Eve, ‘thy desire shall be to 
thy husband and he shall rule over 


35. Quoted by Jules Witcover, 
“McGoverm’s Mata Hari: Suspected Once, 
Ignored Often,” Washington Post, 21 Au- 
gust 1973. Ms. Goldberg was later engaged 
by Republicans as a spy during the 
McGovern campaign. The comments of her 
male fellow journalists were not supportive. 
She was ignored, and “regarded as a pest.” 
Apparently the click never occurred to her. 
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thee.” Still, in actual practice its 


‘leaders may be more symbolically, 


than actually, opposed to feminism. 
In a public debate, for example, 
Ms. Barbara Harris, a leader in 
HOW: 


tumed out to be an attractive young 
woman, who announced .. . that she 
was the mother of two children (‘it’s a 
sacred trust!’). . . . [Her position was] 
that women should be respected as the 
bearers of children, the family is sa- 
cred, the equal rights amendment would 
erase ‘over 160’ Federal laws from the 
statute book, and ‘over 200’ state laws 
protecting women would be wiped off 
in Arizona alone. . . . I don’t see any 
reason not to have laws that protect 
women from having to pick up loads 
that weigh more than 30 pounds— 
extended to men too. Look at the num- 
ber of them that have bad backs 
and hernias at the age of 40.... We 
want more and better protection, for 


- men and for women."® 


Precisely the feminist position. 
When asked if her husband made 
the final decision in her family, Ms. 
Harris replied, certainly not. Al- 
though a man was head of the 
family: “I think you have to make 


‘decisions together, in the interests 


of the whole family. After all, we 
both work. What I’m against is 
something like the ERA, because it 
would simply make us all men, or 
second-rate men, instead of being 
equal as women.” A woman who 
has a job, two children and shares 
decision making with her husband 
can hardly be viewed as a 


traditionalist in her conception of 


roles. 

Helen B. Andelin, who is fifty- 
one and mother of eight, is the 
founder of a movement known as 


36. Michael Korda, “Liberation, U.S.A.” 
Newsweek, 16 July 1973, p. 17. 
37. Ibid., p. 17. 
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Fascinating Womanhood. Her book 
with that title, which tells women 
how to please men by being 
feminine,®® sold 250,000 copies. Its 
success led to the establishment of 
the Andelin Foundation which her 
husband, a dentist, left his own 
profession to run. It sells franchises 
—$10.00— for the privilege of offer- 
ing an eight-week course based on 
the book.*? 


38. The tenets of Fascinating Womanhood 


are those which define traditional sex role 
conceptions: a wife must make her husband 
feel like a man; he must be number one; 
though marriage is a democracy, the man 
must be president; the ideal woman must be 
feminine, have a lovely character, find hap- 
piness in being a good homemaker and 
mother; women should retain a certain 
amount of childlikeness. Combined with 
complete understanding of her husband, 
these rules will help her find complete love. 
She fascinates, amuses and enchants him 
and arouses in him a desire to shelter and 
protect her. Both the meek and the overbear- 
ing husband undergo complete change 
under the influence of her new subservient 
behavior. No longer threatened, he be- 
comes more tolerant and understanding 
himself. More love is needed in the world 
today, and this is not to be achieved by 
creating jobs for women or by Supreme 
Court decisions. An article on another anti- 
feminist movement based on Marabel Mor- 
gan’s The Total Woman (Old Tappan, N. J.: 
Fleming H. Revell, 1973) in Newsweek, 
24 June 1974, elicited indignant letters 
from men as well as women. One pro- 
tests the low opinion- implied in The Total 
Woman of a husband “too insecure to accept 
criticism, so impotent he needs constant 
sexual stimulation and too selfish to take 
care of anyone’s needs but his own. The 
real man-haters are not ardent feminists, 
but women like Marabel Morgan who 
apparently feel that women have all the 
strength and that men are too incompetent 
to survive without constant support and at- 
tention” Newsweek, 15 July 1974, pp. 6-7. 

39. To receive a franchise a woman must 
be convinced of the principles of Fascinat- 
ing Womanhood, experience them success- 
fully in her own life—that is, she must have 
a happy marriage, have a good appearance and 
not be grossly overweight, use proper lan- 
guage, be a good housekeeper, not smoke 
and qualify as a teacher. 
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The followers of the antifeminist 
leaders seem to be the mirror 
image of the young women in 
consciousness-raising groups. 
However, instead of fighting 
against the sex role status quo, they 
fight to come to terms with it, to 
learn not only to live with it but to 
glory in it. One such group, consist- 
ing of fourteen women in a Fas- 
cinating Womanhood course, 
ranged in age from 25 to 52, eight 
being in the 28 to 38 age range.” 

In response to essay questions, 
such antifeminist themes as the 
following showed up: the feminist 
movement is against Biblical teach- 
ing, against the will of God; it 
offers no effective solutions for 
happiness; “I am opposed to the 
movement in general and/or ignore 
or give it little attention”; it has 
gone too far beyond equal pay, the 
rest of its ideas are nonsense; I am 
for equal pay; the movement is 
based on confusion—people unin- 
formed, uncertain and, therefore, 
ripe for propaganda; the members 
have lost sight of what it really 
means to be a woman; “I cannot 
relate to women’s liberation, I have 
no desire to enter a man’s world”; 
“The women in the movement are 
out for revenge because they are 
unhappy in marriage or, if single, 
because they have never had pleas- 
ant experience with a man”; “the 
movement is a reaction against 
superficial aspects of women em- 
phasized in the past—that is, 
beauty and do-good organizations”; 
“the movement is part of an overall 


40. Half of the women had had at least 
some college, four had a bachelor’s degree; 
two-thirds of the husbands did. The fathers 
of half of the women had also had at least 
some college; the mothers of four of the 
women did. The data on Fascinating 
Womanhood were supplied by Ms. Josephine 
Carter, a participant observer. 
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“scheme to destroy legitimate 
‘ American values—that is, marriage 


and the family.” 
On the more positive side, the 


salvaging nature of the teachings of 


.Fascinating Womanhood show up 
in the statement by a 29 year old 
mother of four, a high school 


‘graduate who married at age 17. 


After years of struggle against her 
status, she surrendered; she is now 


_a happy housewife: 


‘Fascinating Womanhood has meant a 


whole new life for me. I realize that 


.. women. have suppressed men to the 


point of making them very unmasculine. 


I also realize that I enjoy living with a 
man that rules our home instead of me 
ruling it. For many years I have tried to 


` put myself on the same level as my 


husband. The result was drastic. To the 


'' point of ruination of marriage, personal- 


i 


é 


Ly 


ity, heart and soul. Since my husband 
regained leadership, we are all so much 
more happy and content. I have no 
“desire to work, study, or anything. My 
work is here at home and there are 
areas in my home that I can use my 
talents. My fulfillment in life is happy 
well-adjusted children and a happy 
husband. My husband takes pride in 


‘being the sole moneymaker. He also 


likes the new submissive me. He does 
not demand anything from me unfairly. 


I am for equal pay. I am not for women 
working and pawning their children off 
on someone else to raise. The unmar- 
ried girl is one thing, the married girl is 
another. The will of God is that married 
women stay home and take care of their 
families. If all women live and act 
under the will of the Lord they will be 
blessed with happiness: unlimited. I 
have yet to see a happy working 
woman. They are irritable, tired and 


bossy. Their kids are unruly brats or. 


mental cases. I am a servant and coni- 
forter to my husband and in return I 
have received a love from him:that is so 
: deep: he cannot put it into words. 
. The most important thing in my 
. life is my family and I care for nothing 
-else except the will of God in our lives. 
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A glance at table 2 suggests that 
the women in their 30s—as the 
women in this particular group 
were—consititute a sort of rear 
guard. They tend to resemble the 
older women—40 and over—more 
than they do the younger—18 to 
29. On all three items in table 8 the 
break appears between those under 
30 and those 30 and over.*! On two — 
of the items the nonitraditional 
point of view has gained accept- 
ance by about half of the young. 
women. The trend seems thus to be 
in the direction of attenuation of 
the traditional role definition. 

Basically, opposition to the 
feminist movement is opposition to 
the twenty-first century. It is a 
last-ditch stand against the de- 
mands of the modern world for a 
restructuring of roles. It is sup- 
ported by women, reared in a par- 
ticular historic context, who wish to 
remain protected and sheltered in 
the home, who want to invest their 
lives in their families. They feel 
threatened by the feminist move- 
ment.” They ignore it when they 
can and turn for leadership to 
women who can fight it for them. 
Whether or not their position, is 
theologically, naturally, or scien- 
tifically best, they seem to be 
fighting a losing battle. They do not 
even have the total backing of men. 

At the other end of the an- 
tifeminist scale is the phenomenon 
known as the Tiger Lady or Queen 
Bee syndrome. Within this category 
are the successful professional 


,women who have made it in a 


41, However, see footnote 31. 

42. In the May 1972 issue of the Reader’s 
Digest there appeared an article which re- 
vealed the feeling of threat many house- 
wives were experiencing. “Women’s libbers” 
were rocking a very comfortable boat. If 
they did not stop, men would catch on to the 
fact that women really were the favored sex 
and would cease to pamper them. 
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- man’s world and who do not wish 


to welcome their sisters as com- 
petitors or to change the rules in 
any way. “I made it, why can’t 
your is their response to the- ar- 


guments of the liberation move- 


ment for change.“ 


THE EQUAL RIGHTS - 
AMENDMENT . 


The current throes of change in 
sex role definitions may be seen ds 
analogous to the throes of change 
which the realignment of classes 
precipitated in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The realign- 
ment of the status relations be- 


tween the sexes involved in the new 


conceptions is as basic: and pro- 
found as the transformation of the 
several estates or fixed stations in 
life into mobile classes. It taps 
wells of emotion as deep as, 


collapse :of the conception of a 
natural order in which everyone 


was bom into his or her proper 


station in life and forever after 


knew his. or her place; in which 


men and women recognized their 
betters and accepted the privileges 
of those above them and their own 
deprivations as divinely ordained 
—that is, not to be questioned. 


The realignment in status between _ 


the sexes is certainly as great as 


-the status realignment among age 


groupings which has also accom- 
panied eae and urban- 
ization, 

The E of sex roles 


43. For a perceptive anya of the 
Queen Bee syndrome, see, Graham Staines, 
Toby Epstein Jayartne and Carol Travis, 
“The Queen Bee Syndrome,” Psychology 
toddy 7 (January 1974), pp. 55-60. 


C: 


or 
deeper than, those tapped by the | 
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tday he. most fundamental 
change ‘since the’ restructuring of 
society in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries—is articu- 
lated in the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. Although it appears to be 
archetypically a political issue— 


' dealing as it does with a political 


goal and involving a basic political 
process—it is far more than a 
merely political issue. Although it 
is a one-time historical event, it is 
the culmination of a long process of 
restructuring our society to fit mod- 
em economic and technological 
conditions. It encapsulates the ¢rit- 
ical point in a long-time movement, 
precipitating a.conflict which began 
to emerge over a century ago and 
has persisted—now latent, now 
manifest—ever since; it is a 
conflict personified; though by no 
means precipitated, by feminists 
and their opponents. . 

In and of itself the ERA does not 
mandate any role restructuring; it 
merely specifies that privileges and 
prerogatives, rights and duties, ob- 
ligations and responsibilities be al- 
located without regard to sex per 
se. It is not, however, the specific 
details of the ERA which are most 
significant; they may well be left to 
experts on law and legislation, not 
to mention’ jurisprudence. It ‘is 
more significant as a symbol of the 
changes in roles now in process in 
our society than as a statement of 
the actual changes themselves.“ 


44, This- fact is illustrated by the rela- 
tively trivial items sometimes seized upon as 
of momentous significance, for example, the 
prospect of shared toilet facilities. Even 
women who have travelled extensively’ on 
trains, planes or even buses without trauma 
find the idea fearful, unthinkable, in fact, 
much worse than the actual practice. _ 





NCBA, Black Aged and Politics 
By JACQUELYNE JOHNSON JACKSON 


ABSTRACT: Taking the position that those who are both 
black and old are different from the aged or the minority 
aged, this paper is primarily concerned with providing 
background information on the National Caucus on the 
Black Aged, Inc. (NCBA) and selected demographic data on 
black and other aged to justify that position and hence, 
NCBA’s existence. Black aged—who often experience mul- 
tiple jeopardy from racism, ageism and poverty and, in the 
case of females, sexism—are beset with certain crucial 
problems differentiating them from other aged. Because 
NCBA is opposed to “artificial dissection of blacks,” it is’ 
justifiably committed to the position that those problems can 
and must be resolved through effective political action 
involving NCBA and aging and aged blacks. 


Jacquelyne Johnson Jackson is Associate Professor of Medical Sociology and 
member of the Center for the Study of Aging and Human Development at Duke 
University..Dr. Jackson, who received her Ph.D. from Ohio State University in 
1960, is a founding member and currently Vice-Chairman of the National Caucus 
on Black Aged, Inc. and Technical and Training Director of the National Center 
on Black Aged. Having published a number of works about, and lectured widely 
on, both black aged and black females, she is committed to the need for more 
knowledge and understanding of homogeneous subsets within the black popula- 


tion. 
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NCBA 


VER the years many old blacks 
now dead, as well as many 

yet alive, have been among the 
avant-garde of civil-rights and so- 
cial activitists. Many others have 
been faithful followers. Yet, almost 
none of that activism has been 
aimed specifically or exclusively 
toward old blacks. This is not sur- 
prising for a number of reasons. For 
example, old blacks have been ex- 
tremely sparse, both numerically 
and proportionally, within the 
black population. Much activism 
has been directed toward more 
global consequences of racial dis- 
crimination affecting blacks of vary- 
ing ages, as in the case of voting 
disfranchisement. Racial discrimi- 
nation itself has been, and remains, 
more vicious than age discrimina- 
tion in its visibility, strength and 
devastating and debilitating effects. 
Finally, those most often respon- 
sible for molding black political 
activity have themselves been rela- 
tively unconcerned about particular 


adverse social conditions heaped’ 


upon those who were or are old and 
black. 

Although various recent mod- 
ifications in the types of phenom- 
ena indicated above all point toward 
emergent trends requiring greater 
political activity for and by old 
blacks precisely because they are 
old and black, relatively little con- 
certed action in that direction 
has occurred. The most notable 
action has been that of the National 
Caucus on the Black Aged, Inc. 
(NCBA), an organization deliber- 
ately established in 1970—one 
year prior to the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging (WHCOA)— 
to help improve qualities and 
quantities of life for aged blacks. 
NCBA’s establishment and con- 
tinued focus upon aged blacks as a 
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specific race-age population subset 
deserving attention and political 
action have raised anew several 
highly charged political issues, one 
being the necessity for, and wis- 
dom of, concentrating upon old 
blacks. 

Since NCBA obviously believes 
in both the necessity and wisdom 
of such action, this presentation is 
primarily concerned with selected 
background data about NCBA and 
aged blacks which, in NCBA’s 
view, justify that concentration. Al- 
though these data can be inter- 
preted in varying ways by others, it 
should be clear from the outset that 
for NCBA aged blacks—who often 
experience multiple jeopardy from 
racism, ageism, poverty and, in the 
case of females, sexism as well— 
are beset with certain crucial prob- 
lems which distinguish them, even 
if only in degree, from all white 
and nonblack minority aged, and 
that such problems can be resolved 
through effective and concentrated 
political action on behalf of and 
by aged blacks. Furthermore, NCBA 
believes that the resolution of such 
problems for aged blacks will neces- 
sarily benefit all other aged. 


NCBA BACKGROUND 


NCBA and WHCOA 


NCBA— initially formed as an ad 
hoc group of various black and 
white professionals extremely con- 
cerned about aged blacks and/or 
inappropriate intrusions of partisan 
politics into, and the rigid overstruc- 
turing of, the then forthcoming 
WHCOA, as well as the planned 
underrepresentation of blacks 
within WHCOA—was, in the 
words of its first and continuing 
highly effective: chairman, Hobart 
C. Jackson, born: 
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. . . out of concern, concern that the 
[WHCOA] would dilute the critical and 
special needs of the black and other 
minority aged, thereby weakening the 
” effects of the total attack on the’ prob- 
lems of the elderly of the nation. By 
highlighting this black segment, we 


reinforce and highlight the plight of- 


all... The Caucus must forge its 
purpose into poney and its policy into 
action.! 


' During its first year of operation, 
NCBA set forth-to translate purpose 
into policy, and policy into action. 
Until Arthur S. Flemming—a 
former secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion—became permanent chairman 


of WHCOA in midstream, NCBA - 


met with considerable and open op- 
position. Most of the WHCOA staff 
appeared. to be toiling diligently 
both to prevent any focus what- 
soever upon aged blacks qua aged 
blacks and’ to minimize black par- 
ticipation— especially that of quali- 
fied blacks. Flemming’s more equit- 
able position, coupled with certain 
NCBA pressure events, enabled 
NCBA to succeed in its then prin- 
cipal objectives: (1) increasing 
black participation within WHCOA; 


1. Hobart C. Jackson, “The White House 
Conference on Aging and Black Aged,” in 
Proceedings of Research Conference on 
Minority Group Aged in the South, ed. 
Jacquelyne J. Jackson (Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Center for the Study on Aging, 
1972), p. 22. 

2. Dr. Arthur S. Flemming—currently the 
U.S. Commissioner on Aging and Chairman of 
the Civil Rights Commission—was, and has 
remained, supportive of NCBA’s efforts. His 
support has represented both political and 
moral acumen. 

3. NCBA’s pressure events included hold- 
ing a Black House Conference: on Aging 
several weeks prior to WHCOA and a picket 
by some of its members of the White House 
immediately prior to WHCOA, as well as 
_ other efforts intended to establish political 
clout. 
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(2) officially setting ‘forth: within 
a WHCOA special session report, 
needed recommendations for action 
to be taken over the next decade for 
old blacks. Without NCBA, 
WHCOA would have had no con- 
cern about aged blacks qua aged 
blacks. 

NCBA and the vast majority of 
WHCOA black delegates were very 


concerned about three major and 


4. Report of the Special Concerns Ses- 
sion on Aging and Aged Blacks, 1971 White 
House Conference on Aging (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1972). 
Perhaps the two most controversial recom- 
mendations were those pertaining to (1) the 
setting aside of 11 percent—11 percent then 
being the approximate percentage of blacks 
within the total population of the United 
States—of all federal funds for research, 
training and services in aging for blacks over 
the next decade; (2) the reduction of the 
minimum age eligibility requirement for 
black males who qualified as primary ben- 
eficiaries of Old-Age, Survivors’, Depen- 
dents and Health Insurance (OASDHI) 
under Social Security, so as to reduce exist- 
ing racial inequities resulting from dispro- 
portionate life expectancies between black 
and white males—inasmuch as the former 
tended to become older at an earlier 
chronological age and to die earlier, on the 
average, than did the latter. For additional 
information about this Social Security pro- 
posal, see, especially, Jacquelyne J. Jackson, 
“Aged Negroes: Their Culture Departures 
from Statistical Stereotypes and Rural-Urban 
Differences,” Gerontologist 10 (1970), pp. 
140-145, reprinted in Reséarch Planning 
and Action for the Elderly, ed. Donald P. 
Kent, Robert Kastenbaum and Sylvia Sher- 
wood (New York: Behavioral Publications, 
1972) pp. 501-513; and Jacquelyne J. 
Jackson, “Aged Blacks: A Potpourri towards 
the Reduction of Racial Inequities,” Phylon 
32 (1971), pp. 260-280. Also, for additional 
information on NCBA ideologies and de- 
velopments prior to 1972, see, especially, C. 
Cairo, “Why the National Caucus on the 
Black Aged?” Harvest Years, 11 (1971), pp. 
13-18; Hobart C. Jackson, “National Caucus 
on the Black Aged: A Progress Report” 
Aging and Human Development 2 (1971), 
pp. 226-231; and Hobart C. Jackson, “Na- 
tional Goals and Priorities in the Social 
Welfare of Aging,” Gerontologist 2 (1971), 
pp. 226-231. 
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related issues. One was the in- 
sufficient attention given to minor- 
ity groups, including blacks, in 
WHCOA’s formation of issues and 
policy recommendations, as well as 
specific omission of references to 
blacks by major WHCOA speakers. 
The second was WHCOA black 
underrepresentation, even in com- 
parison with other minorities; sig- 
nificantly, Native. Americans and 
Spanish-surnamed groups were 
overrepresented.® The third was in- 
sufficient time and space for NCBA 
to present its recommendations 


5. As indicated by H. Jackson: “Subse- 
quent to the 1971 White House Conference on 
Aging, it was apparent that efforts to in- 
crease black participation in that Conference 
had met with moderate success inasmuch as 
approximately ten percent of the total dele- 
gation was black. Nevertheless, this rep- 
resented slight underrepresentation as com- 
pared with the black proportion in the total 
United States population. As compared with 
the proportionate delegate strength of Asian 
Americans, American Indians, and Spanish- 
speaking persons, blacks were significantly 
underrepresented. According to the esti- 
mates of The National Caucus on the Black 
Aged, based upon racial and ethnic delegate 
data supplied by the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging, the Conference had 1.62 
black delegates per every 100,000 blacks in 
the 1970 U.S. population, 2.1 Asian Ameri- 
can delegates per every 100,000 Asian 
Americans, 2.8 Spanish-speaking delegates 
per every 100,000, and 12.4 American Indian 
delegates per every 100,000 American In- 
dians. Thus, while blacks were clearly un- 
derrepresented and Asian Americans were 
represented as expected by chance, 
Spanish-speaking persons and American In- 
dians were overrepresented. One major ef- 
fect of black underrepresentation was in- 
sufficient strength to ensure that specific 
policy recommendations seriously needed 
for black aged would receive sufficient at- 
tention in the various Sections of the White 
House Conference on Aging. Had it not been 
for the Special Concerns Session on Aging 
and Aged Blacks, many of the kinds of 
policy recommendations most important for 
black aged would have been overlooked 
completely, as in the case of nursing homes;” 
“White House Conference,” pp. 23-24. 
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within the preliminary report of 
proceedings which delegates re- 
ceived at WHCOA’s closing, as 
well as the general paucity of fed- 
erally collected data about aged 
blacks. Such political problems, 
however, generally plague black 
groups attempting to work within 
the established political system. 
Also perturbing were certain un- 
desirable episodes. For example,’a 
WHCOA professional staff member 
seemed to persist in providing 
NCBA with misinformation in an 
effort to reduce its impact. Also, a 
Michigan black delegate was appar- 
ently persuaded to absent himself 
from WHCOA’s Special Concerns 
Session on Aging and Aged Blacks, 
if he wished to be considered for 
scholarship support in a gerontolog- 
ical program at a Michigan univer- 
sity. Unfortunately, the individual 
absented himself without informing 
NCBA and without providing 
NCBA with any copy of his sub- 
committee’s “Facilities, Programs, 
Services and Transportation” rec- 
ommendations. Thus, NCBA rec- 
ommendations—which became an 
official part of WHCOA proceed- 
ings in that area—were considera- 
bly weaker than planned. Further- 
more, although NCBA had been 
advised earlier that its preliminary 
report could be modified, a later 
WHCOA ruling prohibited any 


6. NCBA’s efforts to obtain data useful in 
helping to determine the current demo- 
graphic statuses of older blacks circa 1970 
from such federal agencies as the Bureau of 
the Census and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development were usually in 
vain; thus, undue reliance upon the previous 
decade’s census, already ten years old, was 
necessary. In addition to the suggestion that 
more useful, readily available and current 
data should be produced by federal 
agencies— especially by the Census—-NCBA 
felt then, and now, the need for vastly 
improved and more frequent censuses. Such 
recommendations were made to WHCOA. 
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change, thus making NCBA’s final 
and preliminary reports identical. 


NCBA and training programs 
Even prior to WHCOA, NCBA was 


alarmed at the scarcity of black 


professionals interested in aging—a 
situation exacerbated by the ab- 
sence of aging programs at black 
colleges and universities. NCBA 
labored to obtain such programs. 
Finding that available funding was 
hardly sufficient to launch -a pro- 
gram at that time, NCBA carefully 
studied the problem and, then, 
opted for initiating a graduate train- 
ing program at Fisk University. 
However, the funding agency chose 
to allocate funds among six dif- 
ferent black ‘institutions, including 
two within the same locale: the 
net result was that no institution 
received sufficient resources to fund 
its program. This political ploy, 
occurring a few months prior to 
WHCOA, was another instance of 
programming for failure. 

In fact, some of the programs 
begun in 1971 are no longer func- 
tioning, and the functioning ones 
have generaily been unsuccessful 
in reducing the scarcity of black 
professionals’ in aging. Moreover, 
the programs have usually over- 
emphasized inappropriate under- 
graduate participation and low- 
level service delivery training and 
have underemphasized competent 
undergraduate preparation for 
further graduate and professional 
training—and, ultimately, compe- 
tent aging specialists needed for 
basic research, planning and train- 
ing. This ill-advised funding pat- 
tern of reaching out to the most 
deprived of the deprived can, how- 
ever, be highly advantageous to 
whites seeking to curb professional 
black competition, even in aging. 
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Such a political tragedy is by no 
means uncommon or unexpected. A 
great tragedy is the extent to which 
blacks become pitted against blacks 
in the battle for or against excel- 
lence. In my judgment, aged blacks 
are too precious to be entrusted 
to incompetents—no matter what 
their color. Thus, those seriously 
and sincerely concerned’ about the 
black aged must ipso facto be con- 
cerned about the quality and quan- 
tity of black and other specialists 
on aging. 


NCBA since WHCOA. 


Barriers to more effective action 
for old blacks, such as those pro- 
ferred above, catalyzed NCBA’s 
formation as a permanent and legally 
incorporated body in 1972. No other 
national organization- has focused 
——nor is one likely to do so in the 
foreseeable future—upon aged 
blacks. Since 1972, NCBA activities, 
largely national, have included in- 
creasing awareness of, and forcing 
action upon, problems— particu- 
larly those of income, health and 
housing—confronting aged blacks. 

Most NCBA activities have:’in- 
volved blacks and whites of varying 
occupations and ages. One major 
setting for dialogue has been the 
annual business meeting and con- 
ference held in May. In 1974 the 
theme of the annual meeting was 
“Black Aged, Black Churches, and 
Black Politics: Mutual Reciproc- 
ity.” Federal funding received in 
1973 enabled NCBA to establish its 
Washington, D.C., National Center 
on Black Aged. The primary objec- 
tives of the center include techni- 
cal, training, research and legisla- 
tive development and assistance to, 
and on behalf of, aged blacks. 

Some individuals and groups 
have continued to pressure NCBA, 


NCBA 


either to expand to include all ` 


minorities, to disband or to function 
under the aegis of an existing or- 
ganization presumably concerned 
with all aged, but controlled by 
whites. In fact, throughout its exis- 
tence, NCBA has been repeatedly 
confronted with arguments against 
its very raison d'être. In addition to 
attempts to undermine or destroy 
it—-emanating from some quarters 
unnamed here—NCBA has been 
informed that black aged are indis- 
tinguishable from nonblack minor- 
ity and white aged. Why, then, is 
there a need for an organization 
focused upon old blacks? 

In general NCBA has concluded 
that the fallacy of such arguments 
can best be explained by the theory 
of artificial dissection—that is, 
blacks are often treated as if their 
ascribed statuses of race, sex and 
age function independently in de- 
termining their composite social 
statuses. For example, black protest 
groups generally ignore the fact 
that some blacks are women, while 
women’s groups generally ignore 
the fact that some women are 
black.” Both such groups are usu- 
ally oblivious to old black females. 
NCBA, however, remains cognizant 
of these interacting status deter- 
minants and, hence, of the futility 
of dissecting old blacks as if they 
were old or black. Old blacks 
qua old blacks differ from old 


nonblacks. 


7. For further discussion of this issue, see, 
especially, Jacquelyne J. Jackson, “Black 
Women in a Racist Society,” in Racism and 
Mental Health, ed. Charles V. Willie, Ber- 
nard M. Kramer and Bertram S. Brown 
(Pittsburgh, Penn.: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1973), chap. 7, pp. 185-268. 

8. For a discussion of particular charac- 
teristics of this group, see, Jacquelyne J. 
Jackson, “Quadruple Jeopardy: Black and 
Female and Old and Poor,” NCBA News 2, 
nos. 1 and 2 (1974). 
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BACKGROUND DATA ABOUT _ 
OLD BLACKS 


Demographic data not only re- 


‘veal heterogeneity among old— 


that is, 65 years of age and over 
—~blacks themselves, but also dif- 
ferences of degree between them 
and nonblack aged—for example, 
in income—when categorical com- 
parisons are made.. However—al- 


‘though comparisons holding race 


constant are not presented to any 
significant degree within this con- 
text—in actuality common general- 
izations are really misleading and 
often prevent fuller knowledge and 
understanding of aging processes 
and patterns. For example, while 
it is claimed that females out- 
live: males and that whites out- 
live blacks, some females outlive 
some males, some males outlive 
some females, some whites outlive 
some blacks and some blacks out- 
live some whites. Studies focused 
more closely on within-racial-group 
variation will—as I have suggested 
elsewhere®—aid us in unraveling 
aging, provided that appropriate 
comparisons of individuals, regard- 
less of race, eventually become pos- 


sible and feasible. 
Aged black heterogeneity. 


The approximately 1.6 million 
old blacks in the United States are 
homogeneous with respect to race. 
Beyond that, they are not all just 
alike. In fact, they are not even all 
just alike with respect to race, in- 
asmuch as they have been differen- 
tially impacted by race and have 
exhibited differential responses to 
race. Although most are under 75 
years of age, almost 8 percent are 


9. Jacquelyne J. Jackson, “Social Geron- 
tology and the Negro: A Review,” Geron- 
tologist 7 (1967), pp. 168-178. 
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85 or more years of age; a number 
are centenarians. Although almost 
three-fifths resided in the South in 
1970, they are scattered throughout 
the United States, primarily within 
urban areas. Less than one-fourth 
were rural residents in 1970; of 
those, almost 93 percent lived in 
the South. The black aged sex 
ratio—76 males per 100 females— 
was less than that of the black 
population—90 males per 100 
` females—but slightly higher than 
the white aged sex ratio. Most males 
. were married, and most females 
were widowed. Yet, each sex group 
contained individuals who had 
never married; who had married 
and were living with, or apart from, 
spouses; who were divorced; or. 
who were widowed. 

Most had received no formal 
education beyond elementary 
school, but many had. For example, 
in 1970 more than 33,000 were 
college graduates, and a number of 
them held graduate or professional 
degrees. Included in their num- 
bers is Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, 
President-emeritus of Morehouse 
College and currently President of 
the Atlanta, Georgia, City School 
Board of Education, who is almost 
80 years old. 

Most were no longer active 
within the labor force, but some 
were still gainfully -employed— 
sometimes fully, sometimes par- 
tially and sometimes irregularlv so. 
The employed varied by occupa- 
tional position as well, although 
most were not white-collar workers. 
One notable case is that of Arthur G. 
Gaston—a Birmingham, Alabama, 
businessman—who is not only 
self-employed, but whose payroll 
for his workers was more than $2.5 
million in 1973. 

Although the majority were poor, 
some were not. Black aged also 
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varied by family composition, size 
and headship status, as well as by 
health, religion, leisure activities 
and other relevant traits.!° In short, 
all aged blacks within the United 
States have never been, are not 
now and, in all probability, will 
never be all just alike. 


Aged blacks and nonblacks 


Race is the single most overrid- 
ing difference between black and 
nonblack aged. Racial victimization 
is more serious than ethnic victimi- 
zation. Inasmuch as blacks consti- 
tute a racial—and not an ethnic 
—minority, they differ from such 
ethnic minorities as Native Ameri- 
cans, Mexican-Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, Chinese-Americans, Jap- 
anese-Americans and Jews. Hence, 
as will be emphasized again later, 
blacks have recently been further 
disadvantaged by unwarranted po- 
litical expansion of the concept of 
minority group. Minorities such as 
the aged, women, homosexuals, 


10. For the most part this brief profile was 
extracted from a more detailed one pre- 
sented in Jacquelyne J. Jackson, “Social 
Stratification of Aged Blacks and. Implica- 
tions for Training Professionals,” in Proceed- 
ings of Black Aged in the Future, ed. 
Jacquelyne J. Jackson (Durham, N.C; Duke 
University Center for the Study of Aging and 
Human Development, 1973). Specific cen- 
sus data source was U.S., Bureau of Census, 
Census of Population: 1970 Detailed 
Characteristics, Final Report PC(1)-D1, 
United States Summary (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1973). For a 
bibliography .containing works about addi- 
tional traits mentioned, see J. J. Jackson, “So- 
cial Gerontology and the Negro”; J. J. . 
Jackson, “Negro Aged: Toward Needed Re- 
search in Social Gerontology,” Geron- 
tologist 11 (1971), pp. 52-57; Jacquelyne J. 
Jackson, “The Blacklands of Gerontology,” 
Aging and Human Development 2 (1971), 
pp. 156-171, reprinted in Readings in 
Gerontology, ed. V. M. Brantl and Marie R. 
Brown, (St. Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby, 1973), 
pp. 78-97. 
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Spanish-surnamed groups, the han- 
dicapped, the obese and so on ad 
nauseam have been categorized as 
minorities “just like the blacks.” 

While admittedly some aged, some 
women, some homosexuals and so 
on are black, the concern of those 
groups, or those seeking to equate 
them with blacks, has not been with 
blacks. The overemphasis—and 
sometimes false emphasis—upon 
commonalities between blacks and 
groups “just like the blacks’ is 
often racist. So be it—let blacks 
beware! 

Unfortunately, detailed charac- 
teristics from the 1970 census were 
not available for specific nonwhite 
groups other than blacks. However, 
they were available for Spanish- 
surnamed groups—hereafter, Span- 
ish—and whites. Thus, some com- 
parisons between black, white and 


- Spanish aged are possible. 


Education and family 


As shown in ‘table 1, which con- 
tains selected educational and famil- 
ial data, aged whites typically had at 
least an elementary school educa- 
tion, while aged blacks averaged 
less than an elementary school 
education. Although the differences 
were insignificant, blacks were bet- 
ter educated than the Spanish. A 
substantially larger percentage of 
white aged husbands with at least 
high school education were mar- 
ried to women with comparable 
education. Hence, to the extent that 
increased education facilitates ad- 
justment to age, whites were more 
advantaged. 

While residential stability—that 
is, same house occupancy in 1965 
and 1970—was greatest among 
blacks, residing with spouse was 
less, frequent—but statistically 
insignificant—among black fe- 
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males. Even though most black 
males lived with spouse, they were 
significantly less likely to do so 
than white or Spanish males. Black 
females were significantly more 
likely than white females to be 
family heads, while the reverse was 
true between black and white 
males. A similar, but insignificantly 
different, pattern characterized the 
black-Spanish comparison by fam- 
ily heads. 

About one-third of the black and 
white, and somewhat fewer of the 
Spanish, females lived alone—or 
were primary individuals—while 
black males were far more likely 
than white or Spanish males to live 
alone. Minor children were more 
rare in white than in black or 
Spanish families. The average fam- 
ily size of 3.11 members in black 
female-headed families was high- 
est, and both black and Spanish 
families were typically larger than 
white families. 

Very significant is the fact that 
the greatest percentage of women 
who had never had any children 
occurred among blacks, with the 
black-Spanish difference being 
statistically significant. Parentheti- 
cally, it should be added that these 
differences in childbirth patterns 
are probably best explained by 
nonhealth factors. In any case, a 
critical distinction between the 
three groups is that black females 
were -least likely to have children 
present. Fertility rates were alsc 
highest among Spanish, and nol 
black, women. 


Employment — 


Employment data for 197C 
showed indistinguishable differ. 
ences among the percentages o: 
black, white and Spanish male: 
within the labor force and a slightly 
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TABLE 1 


SELECTED COMPARISONS OF BLACK, SPANISH AND WHITE AGED IN THE UNITED STATES, 1970 


CHARACTERISTIC 


GROUP 


BLACK SPANISH WHITE 
Median number of years of education 
Female, 65-69 years of age 7.0 6.2 9.5 
70-74 years of age 6.7 5.9 8.9 
75+ years of age 6.1 5.4 8.7 
Male, 65-69 years of age 6.0 6.1 8.9 
70-74 years of age 5.6 5.9 8.7 
75+ years of age 5.1 49 8.4 
Percent living in same house as 5 years ago 73.1 64.4 71.9 
Percent married and living with spouse 
Female 26.1 30.8 34.5 
Male 55.7 63.8 69.5 
Percent of persons living in families as family head 
Female 17.6 12.4 8.6 
Male 63.2 69.8 75.8 
Percent primary individuals 
Female 32.2 22.6 36.2 
Male 22.5 14.6 15.5 
Percent with no dependent children under 18 years 
Husband (65+ years of age)-wife 89.4 86.8 97.2 
Female family head 94.0 92.5 97.7 
Average family size 
Husband-wife, head 65-74 years ald 3.01 3.04 2.31 
Husband-wife, head 75+ years old 2.74 2.72 2,24 
Female family head, 65+ years old 3.li 2.99 2.45 
Percent head, 65 + years of age, and wife without 
completed high school education 80.4 74.7 57.0 
Percent females, 65+ years of age, who never had 
children 25.4 12.3 17.4 
Fertility rate, females, 65+ years old* 2,908 3,914 2,515 





Source: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1970: Detailed Characteristics, 
Final Report PC(1)-D1, United States Summary (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 


Office, 1973). 
* Per 1,000 women. 


higher percentage of black females 
within the labor force than remain- 
ing females (see table 2). The lower 
median age of the Spanish aged 
group probably accounted for the 
somewhat higher fulltime employ- 
ment pattern. Although unemploy- 
ment similarities prevailed among 
the groups, a critical—but unan- 
swerable—question is the propor- 
tion of the unemployed seeking 


work for work’s sake, for needed 
income or for both reasons. 
Although far greater similarities 
than dissimilarities characterize 
these groups by employment, oc- 
cupational differences were appar- 
ent. For the total aged population 
employed within the civilian labor 
force, the modal male occupational 
category was craftsmen and kindred 
workers, followed by service 
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TABLE 2 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS, BY PERCENT 


Female, 65+ years of age 
in labor force 

- fulltime civilian labor force 
part-time civilian labor force 
unemployed civilian labor force 


Male, 65+ years of age 
in labor force 
fulltime civilian labor force 
part-time civilian labor force 
unemployed civilian labor force 


EMPLOYMENT STATUSES OF BLACK, SPANISH AND WHITE AGED IN THE UNITED STATES, 1970 


Group 

BLACK SPANISH WHITE 
13.2 7.9 9.8 
41.6 58.1 49.0 
48.6 30.9 41.5 
5.1 7.0 5.0 
23.5 24.8 24.9 
56.6 62.7 56.9 
33.7 26.9 34.7 
5.6 6.4 4.3 


SOURCE: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1970: Detailed Character- 
istics, Final Report PC(1)-D1, United States Summary (Washington, D.C.: Government 


Printing Office, 1973). 


workers——excepting private house- 
hold workers. The corresponding 
female order was clerical and 
kindred workers, followed by ser- 
vice workers—again, excepting 
private household workers. The 
modal black male category, how- 
ever, was service workers—27.8 
percent—followed by nonfarm 
laborers— 17.9 percent— which can 
be contrasted with the same mode 
for Spanish males—18.6 percent 
—followed by craftsmen and 
kindred workers—13.6 percent. 
Almost 52 percent of employed 
black females were private house- 
hold workers, whereas the two 
highest Spanish female categories 
were (1) operatives, except trans- 
port, and (2) service workers, ex- 
cept private household workers 
— 19.4 percent each. Thus, em- 
ployed aged blacks differed from 
white and Spanish aged by occu- 
pational category. 


Income 


One crucial distinction among 


the groups was that of income.. 


Black aged were typically poorer 
than white and Spanish aged. 


Worse, income gaps between black 
and white aged have actually 
widened over the past several 
decades. Incidentally, a similar 
phenomenon has occurred between 
black females and males, with con- 
tinuing higher incomes among the 
latter? 

Table 3 contains data about in- 


come and income sources in 1969 


for the six race-sex groups under 
consideration. In addition to obvi- 
ous differences in real monies, four 
related observations bear explicit 
statement. First, black females— 
poorest of all—had substantially 
lower incomes than white females 
and all males, while black males 
were significantly poorer than 
white males. Secondly, educational 
differences are insufficient in ex- 
plaining income differences, inas- 
much as blacks averaged lower in- 
comes even when education is held 
relatively constant. For example, 
the mean difference between black 
and white female college graduates 
in 1969 was $1,729, and white male 


Il. See, e.g., Jacquelyne J. Jackson, “Are 
Black Women Created Equal to Black Men?” 
Essence (November 1973), p. 56+. 
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TABLE 3 


INCOME AND INCOME SOURCES OF BLACK. SPANISH AND WHITE AGED IN THE 


UNITED STATES, 1969 


INCOME CHARACTERISTIC 


Median individual income 
female, 65-69 years 
70-74 years 
75+ years 
male, 65-69 years 
70-74 years 
75+ years 


Percent persons with income under $2,000 
female 
male 


Percent persons without income 
female 
male 


Mean income by education 
female, 8 years 
high school graduate 
college graduate only 
postgraduate education 
male, 8 years 
high school graduate 
college graduate only 
postgraduate education 


Median family income by family type 
husband (65+ years old)-wife 
female, 65+ years old, head 


’ Median income, unrelated individual 
female 
male 


Percent of all aged living in families in poverty 
Percent of all aged unrelated individuals in poverty 


Source of income, total aggregate income 
all families, head 65+ years old 
Percent earnings 
Percent wages and salaries 
Percent selfemployed income 
Percent Social Security income 
Percent public assistance income 
Percent other 
families below poverty level; head 65+ years old 
Percent earnings 
Percent wages and salaries 
Percent self-employed income 
Percent Social Security income 
Percent public assistance income 
. Percent other 


BLACK 


$1,170 
1,098 
974 
1,956 
1,711 
1,503 


83.4 
59.8 


14.0 
5.9 


$1,380 
1,953 
3,151] 
4,959 
2,599 
3,572 
4,555 
7,934 


3,200 
2,904 


1,237 
1,511 


38.8 
71.7 


GRCUP 


SPANISH 


$1,270 
1,248 
1,189 
2,659 
2,101 
1,735 


77.3 
47.4 


WHITE 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 


INCOME CHARACTERISTIC 


pegaer ree = mem 


Percent of families, head 65+ years old, receiving in- 


come of specified types 
all families 
Percent earnings 
Percent wages and salaries 
Percent self-employed income 
Percent Social Security income 
Percent public assistance income 
Percent other 
all families below poverty level 
Percent earnings 
Percent wages and salaries 
Percent self-employed income 
Percent Social Security income 
Percent public assistance income 
Percent other 
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GROUP 
BLACK SPANISH WHITE 
61.6 59.4 54.5 
58.2 55.1 46.6 
8.1 9.6 14.8 
77.2 74.7 84.3 
24.3 23.1 6.2 
26.4 37.5 60.7 
40.8 EPAI 20.5 
37.1 29.3 14.6 
6.2 4.T 7.5 
78.2 73.9 87.0 
34.0 34.2 12.9 
13.4 15.8 22.5 


SouRCcE: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1970: Detailed Character- 
istics, Final Report PC(1)-D1, United States Summary (Washington, D.C.: Government 


Printing Office, 1973). 


college graduates averaged $8,101 
more than their black female coun- 
terparts. Furthermore, the fact that 
Spanish aged were less educated, 
but better paid than black aged 
suggests that within the employ- 
ment market blacks as a racial 
minority experience more severe 
economic discrimination than do 
Spanish as an ethnic minority. Also, 
geographical differences between 
the two populations do not account 
for income differences, inasmuch as 
the same pattern tends to prevail 
when comparisons are held con- 
stant by geographical location. 
Thirdly, not only were aged blacks 
more likely to be in poverty, but 
they were more dependent upon 
their own earnings than upon other 
income sources. Finally, the dis- 
proportionate distribution of in- 
come sources by total aggregate 
income, as well as by percent of 
families receiving income of spec- 


ified types, indicated a considera- 
ble need for revising sources of 
both high dependable and in- 
creased income for aged blacks. 
This need has been only partially 
offset by the supplemental security 
income (SSI) program—begun in 
January 1974 and currently ad- 
ministered with varying degrees of 
success by the Social Security 
Administration—in which a chief 
problem. has been enrollment of 
eligible aged blacks. 


Mortality 


Generally, very old blacks have 
represented a much healthier popu- 
lation than very old whites, due 
largely to greater operation of the 
survival of the fittest among 
blacks!?—or, to rephrase the state- 


12. For information on the racial cross- 
over phenomenon, see, especially, Na- 
thaniel O. Calloway, “Medical Aspects of 
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the Aging Ancien Black,” in Proceedings 
of Black Aged in the Future, ed. Jacquelyne 
J. Jackson (Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Center for the Study of Aging and Human 
Development, 1973), pp. 50-56. See, also, 
R. G. Thornton and Charles B. Nam, “The 
Lower Mortality Rates of Nonwhites at the 
Older Ages: An Enigma in Demographic 
Analysis,” Research Reports in Social Sci- 
ence 2, no. 1 (Tallahassee, Fla.: Florida 
State University Institute for Social Re- 
search, 1968); the authors examined mor- 
tality rates for specific nonwhite and white 
age groups between 1900 and 1961, 
and concluded that: “By age seventy- 
five ... the life expectancy differential 
had reversed itself with whites having a life 
expectancy of 8.7 years and nonwhites one 
of 9.5 years. This crossing seemed to have 
occurred at about the. age of sixty-eight.” In 
a 1968 oral presentation before the Annual 
Meeting of the Gerontological Society, I 
commented that Thornton and Nam had: 

“contended that this phenomenon of racial 
reversal of life expectancy is probably not 
related to such factors as sex, cause of death, 
point in time, mortality measure, nor data 
error. Rather, the causal model ‘which ap- 
pears most consistent with the data’ is one 
which does not rely on a biological explana- 
tion alone but which depends upon the 
interaction of biological and social variables.” 
In a revised, published version of that 
presentation—-“Aged Negroes: Their Cul- 
tural Departures from Statistical Stereotypes 
and Rural-Urban Differences” —-I wrote that 
Herman Brotman, then an Administration on 
Aging statistician, had: “ . suggested 
that data are too sparse and reporting too 
‘faulty to be able to even demonstrate such a 
pattern of racial reversal of mortality rates or 
life expectancies. He believes that, just as 
there is no significant difference by marital 
statuses between older whites and non- 
whites, there is also no significant difference 
in their mortality rates or life expectancies. 
This, too, may be an issue in need of 
resolution. It is also highly probable that if 
older Negroes obtain significantly better 
preventive and other health care under 
Medicare, and if Medicaid is also extended 
significantly to the younger Negro’ popula- 
tion, this racial reversal, if it does exist, may 
well be erased.” The above is cited in some 
detail in that Brotman’s response in 1968 
was triggered by my initial statement of my 
Social Security proposal, to wit: “Racial 
reversal or not, it is now the case that 1) 
most Negroes die earlier, 2) perceive of 
themselves as being ‘old’ earlier, and 3) are, 
in fact, old earlier than are whites.” Hence, 
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ment, due to higher earlier mortal- 
ity rates among blacks. Table 4 


includes information on mortality 


rates from all causes of death for 
nonwhite and white females and 
males within the United States dur- 
ing 1950 to 1970; the data show that 
nonwhite females 75 and over had 
lower mortality rates than their 
white counterparts, excepting those 
75 to 79 years of age in 1970. 
Nonwhite males 75 and over had 
lower mortality. rates than their 
male counterparts in each of the 
years shown. The sharpest mortal- 
ity decline over the two decades 
occurred among nonwhite females, 
and in 1970 the nonwhite female 
mortality rate of 775.3 was lower 
than the nonwhite male, white 
male and white female mortality 
rates. Inasmuch as the vast majority 
of nonwhite females are black, a 
logical conclusion would be that 
the overall black female mortality 
rate was lower than that of the 
remaining race-sex groups. 
However, such a conclusion 
could be false—that is, the black 
mortality rate is not necessarily 
reflected accurately by the non- 
white rate. Specific black data for 
1970 were not available at this 
writing. However, a comparison of 


this serious and highly pragmatic proposal: 
the minimum age-eligibility for retirement 
benefits should be racially differentiated to 
reflect present racial differences in life ex- 
pectancies. Interestingly enough, when 
Brotman--only a few days away from fed- 
eral retirement—and I were members of a 
panel discussing aging in a June 1973 at the 
Duke University Conference, it was Brot- 
man who informed the group about the 
existence of the black-white crossover in life 
expectancy; it was I who wondered why he 
now indicated belief in its existence, but 
questioned it in 1968. Finally, also see, P. 
Demeny and P. Gingrich, “A Reconsidera- 
tion of Negro-White Mortality Differentials 
in the United States,” Demography 4 (1967), 
pp. 820-837. 
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earlier mortality data for nonwhites 
and for blacks only showed that the 
nonwhite rate during the 1960s was 


usually lower than the black rate. 


For example, the black female mor- 
tality rates from all causes of death 
_and for all ages in 1960-—-909.4— 
and in 1965—858.0—were higher 
than the respective nonwhite rates 
> —-870.0 and 824,3—and the respec- 
“tive white rates—800.0 and 812.6, 
Such data, of course, reinforce 
the continuing need for NCBA and 
. other interested parties to stress 
separation of relevant data by spe- 
cific race-sex groups. During the 
past decade the Bureau of the Cen- 
‘sus has increasingly provided data 
separately for blacks. NCBA has 
engaged in several conferences 
with the Bureau about such data 
‘needs as increased sampling sizes 
for older blacks, as well as for those 
within the highest income groups, 
- §0 as to permit more with-in group 
comparisons under conditions 
where such multiple variables as 
race, sex, age, education and income 
can be held constant. In addition, 
NCBA has participated in several 
conferences over the past few vears 
with the National Center on Health 
Statistics concerning the need for 
specific health and related data for 
blacks only. Some favorable impact 
has occurred, with an example 
being the possibility of obtaining 
black life-table values for 1970. 
NCBA is cognizant of the fact 
- that some individuals and organiza- 
tions have attempted to reduce ra- 
cial separation of federal data. A 
„serious conference devoted to es- 
tablishing cogent federal policies 


regarding data needs by race-sex-. 


age groups is needed. This need is 
urgent, since sound social planning 
requires “basic social knowledge 


and periodic updating of that know-’ 


ledge, as well as effective evalua- 
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tion of programs which implement 


policies. 


Institutionalization 


Insufficient data prohibit succinct 
examination of existing major dif- 
ferences, if any, between the in- 
stitutionalization of black and 
nonblack aged. However, available 
1970 data showed, as expected, that 
the largest proportion so confined 
consisted of white females (see 
table 5). In fact, proportionately 
twice as many white females as 
blacks and white males were 
confined. Whites, rather than blacks 
or Spanish, were more likely to 
reside in homes for the aged. How- 
ever, these data. require age- 
adjustment, before inferences can 
be drawn about disproportionate 
representation of any group within 
homes for the aged or similar 
facilities. Other additional factors™ 


13. Jacquelyne J. Jackson, “Help Me 
Somebody! I’se an Old, Black Standing in 
the Need of Institutionalizing!” Psychiatric 
Opinion 10 (1973), pp. 6-16. Also, see, 
James H. Carter, “Differential Treatment of 
the Elderly Black: Victims of Sterotyping,” 
Postgraduate Medicine 52 (1972), pp. 
211-214; and his “Psychiatry’s Insensitivity 
to Racism and Aging,” Psychiatric Opinion 
10 (1973), pp. 21-25; L. L. Bachrach, “Gen- 
eral Characteristics of Additions to Federally 
Funded Community Mental Centers during 
1971,” in Statistical Note 87 (Rockville, 
Md.: National Institute of Mental Health, 
1973); Robert N. Butler and Myrna I. Lewis, 
Aging and Mental Health (St. Louis, Mo.: C. 
V. Mosby, 1973); and Jacquelyne J. Jackson, 
“Compensatory Care for the Black Aged,” in 
Minority Aged in America, Occasional Pa- 
pers in Gerontology, no. 10 (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Institute of Gerontology, University 
of Michigan-Wayne State University, 1972). 
Incidentally, this compilation of conference 
presentations on various minority aged was 
scheduled for release’ prior to WHCOA; 
however, it was deliberately withheld until 
post-WHCOA, apparently because one of 
WHCOA’s chief staff members felt that its 
release earlier would constitute an insult to 
her. 
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TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF AGED BLACKS, SPANISH AND WHITES IN INSTITUTIONS, 
UNITED STATES, 1970 


TYPE OF QUARTERS BLACK 
FEMALE 
(%) 
Group quarters 3.5 
. Home for the aged 2.1 
Inmate of mental institution 0.8 
Rooming or boarding house 0.2 


SPANISH WHITE 
MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE MALE 
(7%) {%) (%) (%) (%)} 
RN 2.1 27 6.6 3.4 
Er 1.5 1.6 5.1 2.9 
0.8 0.1 0.2 0.5 0.6 
"0.3 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 


SOURCE: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1970: Detailed Character- 
istics, Final Report PC(1)-Dl, United States Summary (Washington, D.C.: Government 


Printing Office, 1973). 


must also be considered in compar- 
ing racial patterns, for example: 
racial differences in institutional 
ownership and management; the 
aged individual’s family background 
— presence or absence of spouse, 
age and number of individuals 
dependent upon the primary bread- 
winner attitudes of family mem- 
bers toward admission and speed 
of admission; advice patterns, 
such as those of physicians and 
social workers; year and loca- 
tion of initial institutionalization; 
and health status differences among 
black, white and other minority 
aged. Unfortunately, such data are 
yet sparse. 


Housing 


Comparisons of housing differ- 
ences between black and white 
aged usually reveal differences in 
geographic characteristics, with 
black aged typically more likely to 
reside within central cities and 
low-income areas and in older and 
more substandard housing. They 
are also somewhat more likely to be 
in public housing. During the 
1950s and 1960s, in particular, a 
number of older blacks experi- 
enced environmental uprooting, 
due largely to urban renewal and 


highway express construction pro- 
jects which disproportionately af- 
fected black areas. Data about resi- 
dential stability previously pre- 
sented do not contradict greater 
involuntary housing mobility 
among old blacks. 


Political participation ) 


In addition to such political dif- 
ferences between black and white 
14. See, especially, L. Carey et al., “Some 
Identifiable Needs of Applicants to an 


Apartment Facility for the Elderly: Implica- 
tions for Planning Services,” Gerontologist 8 


. (1968) p. 38; M. W. Crocker, “An Analysis 


of the Living Arrangements and Hous- 
ing Conditions of Old Age Assistance 
Recipients in Mississippi” (Ph.: D. diss., 
Florida State University, 1968); Jacquelyne 
J. Jackson, “Social Impacts of Housing Relo- 
cation upon Urban, Low-Income Black 
Aged,” Gerontologist 12 (1972), pp. 32-37; 
M. Powell Lawton and E. Krassen, “Federally 
Subsidized Housing Not for the Elderly 
Black,” Journal of Social and Behavioral 
Sciences 19 (1973), pp. 65-78; P. L, 
Niebanck, “Knowledge Gained in Studies of 
Relocation: A Challenge to Housing Policy,” 
in Proceedings of the Research Conference 
on Patterns of Living and Housing of 
Middle-Aged and Older People (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1965); P. 
L. Niebanck and J. B. Pope, “An Overview 
of the National Relocation Population,” in 
The Elderly in Older Urban Areas 
(Philadelphia, Pa.: Institute for Environmen- 
tal Studies, University of Pennsylvania, 
1965). 
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aged as larger proportions of 
elected and appointed govern- 
mental officials and of Republi- 
cans among whites, black aged 
have been less active voters than 
whites. However, they were more 
active than nonblack minorities. 
Data (see table 6) for the November 
elections of 1964, 1968 and 1972 
show substantially larger propor- 
tions of white voters for each year. 
They also show, however, larger 
proportionate increases in voting 
among black female aged between 
1964 and 1972 than among compar- 
able black males and whites. Varia- 
tions also existed within each race- 


oa 
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sex group by age—for example, 
among black females the oldest 
were the least likely to vote, while 
the oldest white males were more 
likely to vote than white males 
under 35 years of age. Within each 
racial or ethnic group, males, rather 
than females, were more likely to 
vote. 

While other observations can be 
derived from table 6, what is most 
important within the present con- 
text is the differential voting pat- 
tem among the aged: black aged 
being less active than white, but 
more active than other minorities. 
Similar patterns characterized 


TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGES OF PERSONS REPORTING VOTING IN NOVEMBER 
1964, 1968 AND 1972, By RACE AND SEX 


YEAR, RACE AND SEX AGE GROUP 
21~24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65—74 T5 + 
1964 
Black females 49.3 62.2 61.9 65.5 59.7 47.6 26.9 
Black males 39.1 57.7 63.7 65.4 65.0 55.6 44.7 
Nonwhite females 46.7 60.1 61.8 64.2 58.2 47.4 26.7 
Nonwhite males 38.5 54.9 62.5 65.8 65.0 54.9 44,7 
White females 51.6 64.8 72.8 75.2 74,2 68.0 51.3 
White males 53.3 66.5 75.7 79.6 80.1 79.3 63.4 
1968 
Black females 41.5 56.8 64.7 66.4 60.0 53.6 31.8 
Black males 35.5 55.6 64.5 66.0 64.8 59.9 51.1 
Nonwhite females 41.5 54.6 62.5 65.7 58.3 51.0 29.7 
Nonwhite males 35.3 53.2 63.3 65.2 64.1 56.6 48.0 
White females 52.6 63.3 71.0 75.1 73.8 68.5 51.1 
White males 53.0 64.0 72.7 77.3 78.6 78.7 68.1 
1972 
Black females 38.0 51.9 60.8 61.8 61.1 53.9 32.5 
Black males 38.4 52.9 57.8 62.6 62.1 59.8 49.4 
Spanish-surnamed females 32.0 33.7 43.0 41.7 33.2 24.8 — 
Spanish-surnamed males 31.3 36.4 47.0 49.3 46.6 34.5 ~ 
White females 53.8 61.2 68.0 711 70.2 65.3 50.6 
White males 51.2 64.3 67.2 73.1 73.4 74.8 67.7 


SOURCES: U.S., Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, no. 
143, “Voter Participation in the National Election: November 1964” (Washington, D.G.: 
Government Printing Office, 1965); Current Population Reports, Series P-20, no. 192, 
“Voting and Registration in the Election of November 1968” (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1969); and Current Population Reports, Series P-20, no. 253, “Voting 
and Registration in the Election of November 1972” (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1973). 
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younger groups. Hence, while vot- 


ing is obviously not the key to 


social status upgrading, it is a key.. 


Greater emphasis upon more black 
aged political involvement, and 
less emphasis upon knitting, 
crocheting, singing and praying— 
that is, traditional senior citizens’ 
activities—may well be in order for 
black aged; ‘in fact, this represents 
an area of grave NCBA concern. 

The recent film The. Autobio- 
graphy of Miss Jane Pittman, while 
a superb presentation, must not 
represent the most appropriate 
political model for blacks. On the 
one hand, it was commendable in 
that an old black woman finally 
took the plunge and “drank the 
water of freedom” at the age of 110. 
Yet, on the other hand, it was con- 
demnable in that so many years 
passed before Miss Jane tasted 
freedom’s water. Old blacks cannot 
wait so long to increase their active 
political involvement. 

A part of that involvement could 
clearly include relevant distinc- 
tions between various minority 
groups. It is generally the case that 
various demographic traits— with 
the very important exception of 
race—distinguishing black, white 
and other minority aged are those 
of degree, not of kind. Inasmuch as 
the prevailing social definition of 
being black in the United States is 
one of kind, however, old blacks 
are different from old whites and 
other minorities. One crucial indi- 
cator of that difference is the fact 
that the Spanish, with less educa- 
tion than blacks, have a higher 
median income. Hence, attempts to 
subsume aged blacks under the 
categories of the aged or the 
minority aged should be avoided 
whenever those attempts are an- 
tithetical to black interests. 

Most often, such attempts are 
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without those interests. They are, 
instead, attempts to dilute further 
any specific focus upon problems of 
racism. As alluded to earlier, vari- 
ous recent attempts to expand the 
concept of minority group within 
the political arena to include the 
motley of nonblack women, the 
aged, obese persons and so on can 
be viewed, perhaps cynically—but 
quite realistically, if historical pre- 
cedents are considered—as efforts 
to reduce attempts by blacks to 
upgrade their social statuses. These 
political counterplays are designed 
to overload the social system, 
which can only cope equitably with 
a limited number of upheavals at 
any given time. When overloaded, 
it responds less favorably to pres- 
sure groups with the least social 
status. Also, within specific pres- 
sure groups those who receive the 
least favorable response are again, 
those with the least status. Thus, 
the social system is responding to 
blacks less favorably now than it 
did in the past and least favorably 
to those who are black, old, female 
and poor. 

Current. arguments purporting 
the existence of the aged as a 
minority group’ are quite uncon- 
vincing, but the vested interests of 
their proponents bear examination. 
Those seeking to create the aged as 
a minority could profit from the 
experiences of the National Wom- 
en's Political Caucus and its vari- 
ous state affiliates. In 1972 the 
organization was highly unsuccess- 


15. See, especially, Milton L. Barron, 
“Minority Group Characteristics of the Aged 
in American Society,” Journal of Gerontol- 
ogy 8 (1953), pp. 477-482; Ewald W. Busse 
and Eric Pfeiffer, eds., Behavior and Adap- 
tation in Late Life (Boston, Mass.: Little, 
Brown, 1969); and, as a related work, H. M. 
Hacker, “Women as a Minority Group,” 
Social Forces 30 (1951), pp. 60-69. 
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ran in rallying women around sex 


while trying to deny or to ignore 
their racial and ethnic differences. 
Since black aged are, and will be, 
both black and old, NCBA’s spe- 
cific focus upon them is highly jus- 
tified as long as it continues to 
promote needed public awareness 


-and-relevant research, training, ser- 


vice delivery systems and political 


action. The need for greater public 


awareness of many adverse condi- 
tions confronting aged blacks 


‘should be obvious to aging profes- 


“æ 


sionals. Also, the serious gaps in 


- available literature, especially in 


gerontological literature, should be 
noted. Most researchers have 
tended to concentrate upon non- 
black aged! or to be interested 
in making racial or minority group 
comparisons," while providing no 
significant comparisons of various 


, black aged subsets.!® Particularly 


absent from that literature and from 


.most aging organizations is any con- 


cern about significant black aged: 
_ political patterns. 


: 16. Although this concentration upon 
nonblack aged has been most pronounced, 
literature specifically related to aged blacks 
has proliferated over the past several dec- 
ades, as may be evident from the following 
references, given in chronological order, and 
with each being especially related to one or 


. more sections of this presentation. Refer- 


‘ ences already presented were not repeated. 


G. Davis, “The Effects of the Social Se- 
curity Act on the Status of the Negro” (Ph. D. 
diss., University of Iowa, 1939); A. T. Harris, 
“Analysis of Selected Socioeconomic Data 
for the Content and the Conditions under 
Which a Program of Education May Be 
Carried on by and for the Negro Adults of 
Chesterfield County, Virginia” (Ed. D. diss., 
University of Michigan, 1948); A. W. Cali- 
man, “Personality Adjustment of Aging 


` Women” (Ph. D. diss., Michigan State Univer- 


sity, 1952); Edward Jackson, “Leisure-Time 
Activities of Negro Men, Aged Fortv-Five 
Through Fifty-Four,” (Ed. D. diss., 
Pennsylvania State University, 1955); 
Eugene G. Sherman, Jr., “Social Adjustment 


Bulletin 27 (1964); R. E. Roberts, 
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of Agee Negroes of Codie Tllinois” 
M. A. thesis; Southem Illinois University, 
1955); T. Talley and Jerome Kaplan, “The 
Negro Aged,” Newsletter of the Gerontolog- 
ical Society 3 (December 1956); T. Bohanon, 
“Some Considerations of St. Louis’ Negro 
Aged” (Unpublished manuscript, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri, 1958); 
M. L. Hamlett, “An Exploratory Study 
of the Socioeconomic and Psychological 


Problems of Adjustment of 100 Aged and _ 


Retired Negro Women in Durham, North 
Carolina during 1959” (M. A. thesis, North 
Carolina College at Durham, 1959); Virginia 
Stone, “Personal Adjustment in Aging in 
Relation to Community Environment: A 
Study of Persons Sixty Years and over in 
Carrboro and Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
(Ph. D. diss., University of North Carolina, 
1959): Walter M. Beattie, Jr, “The Aging 
Negro: Some Implications tor Welfare Ser- 
vices, Phylon 21 (1960), pp. 131-135; J. A. 
Antenor, “An Exploratory Study of the Rela- 
tion of the Adjustment of 100 Aged Negro 
Men in Durham, North Carolina, with Their 
Education, Health and Work Status” (M. A. 
thesis, North Carolina College at Durham, 
1961); George Henderson, “A Study of Aged 
Negroes Receiving Old Age Assistance” 
(Detroit, Mich.: Detroit Urban League Com- 
munity Service Department, December 
1961); Dorothy Heyman and Frances Jeffers, 
“Study of the Relative Influence of Race and 
Socioeconomic Status upon the Activities 
and Attitudes of a Southern Aged Popula- 
tion, Journal of Gerontology 19 (1964), pp. 
925-229: Mollie Orshansky, “The Aged 
Negro and His Income,” Social Security 
“Ethnic 
and Racial Differences in the Characteristics 
and Attitudes of the Aged in Selected Areas 
of Rural Louisiana” (M. A. thesis, Louisiana 
State University, 1964); George Henderson, 
“The Negro. Recipient _ of {Old-Age Assis- 
tance: Results .of Discrimination,” Social 
Casework 46 (1965), ‘pp. 208-214; Aaron 
Lipman et al., “Miami Concerted Services 
Baseline Study,” Gerontologist 5 (1965), pp. 
256-258; Mercerdee E. Ball, “Comparisons 
of Characteristics of Aged Negroes in Two 
Counties” (M. A. thesis, Howard University, 
1966); Abraham Davis, Jr., “Selected 
Characteristic Patterns of a Southern Aged 
Rural Negro Population” (M. A. thesis, 
Howard University, 1966); D. D., Dhaliwal, 
“A. Sociological Description and Analysis of 
a Non-Random Sample of Low-Income Aged 
Negroes” (M. A. thesis, Howard University, 
1966); Joe R. Geagin, “The Social Ties of 
Negroes in an Urban Environment” (Ph. D. 
diss., Harvard University, 1966); E. C. Hall, 
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“Analysis and Decomposition of the Dis- 
tribution of Blood Pressure Level in a Popu- 
lation by Age, Race, and Sex” (Ph, D. diss., 
University of North Carolina, 1966); Jac- 
quelyne J. Jackson and Mercerdee E. Ball, 
“A Comparison of Rural and Urban Georgia 
Aged Negroes” Journal of the Association of 
Social Science Teaghers 12 (1966), pp. 
30-37; Jacquelyne J. Jackson and Abraham 
Davis, Jr., “Characteristic Patterns of Aged, 
Rural Negroes in Macon County,” in A 
survey of Selected Socioeconomic Charac- 
teristics of Macon County, Alabama, 1965 
ed. Beulah. C. Johnson (Tuskegee, Ala.: 
Macon County Community Action Office, 
1966), pp. 122-157; Aaron Lipman, “Prep- 
aration for Death in Old Age,” Journal of 
Gerontology 21 (1966), pp. 426-431; D. W. 
Harper, Jr., “Socialization for the Aged 
Status among the Negro, French, and Non- 
French Sub-Cultures of Louisiana” (M. A. 
thesis, Louisiana State University, 1967); G. 
N. Kripalani, “Net Migration Response Dif- 
ferentials by Age, Sex, and Color for the 
U.S.” (Ph. D. diss., University of North 
Carolina, 1967); Thomas F. Pettigrew, “The 
Negro Aged: A Minority within a Minority” 
(Unpublished manuscript, Institute for State 
Executives in Aging, Brandeis University, 
1967); T. Lynn Smith, “The Changing 
Number and Distribution of the Aged Negro 
Population of the U.S.” Phylon 18 (1967), 
pp. 339-354; Stanley H. Smith, “The Older 
Rural Negro,” in Older Rural Americans ed. 
E. Grant Youmans (Lexington, Ky.: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press, 1967); Jeanne M. 
Thune, “Racial Attitudes of Older Adults,” 
Gerontologist 7 (1967), pp. 179~182; S. 
Goldstein, “Home Tenure and Expenditure 
Patterns of the Aged, 1960-1961,” Geron- 
tologist 8 (1968), pp. 17-24; Joe R. Geagin, 
“The Kinship Ties of Negro Urbanites,” 
Social Science Quarterly 69 (1968), pp. 
660-665; Carl Hirsch, Donald P. Kent and 
Suzanne B. Loux, “Homogeneity and 
Heterogeneity among Low-Income Negro 
and White Aged,” Gerontologist 8 (1968), p. 
27; Jacquelyne J. Jackson, “Negro Aged and 
Social Gerontology, a Critical Evaluation,” 
Journal of Social and Behavioral Sciences 
13 (1968), pp. 42—47; Mark Messer, “Race 
Differences in Selected Attitudinal Dimen- 
sions of the Elderly,” Gerontologist 8 
(1968), pp. 245-249; Robert F. Morgan, 
“The Adult Growth Examination: A Pre- 
liminary Comparison of Physical Aging in 
Adults by Sex and Race,” Perceptual and 
Motor Skills 27 (1968), pp. 595-599; S. 
Nadler and Marvin S. Schreiber, “Utilization 
of the Services of a Multi-Purpose Senior 
Center by Negroes Residing in a Public 


Housing Project: A Descriptive Study. of 100 
Negro Elderly,” Gerontologist 8 (1968), p. 
39; Carolyn Rice, “Old and Black,” Harvest 
Years 8 (1968), pp. 38-47; A. F. Brunswick, 
“What Generation Gap? A Comparison of 
Some Generational Differences among 
Blacks and Whites,” Social Problems 17 
(1969-1970), pp. 358-370; Jean Dominich, 
“Mental Patients in Nursing Homes: Four 
Ethnic Influences,” Journal of the American 
Geriatric Society 17 (1969) pp. 63-85; D. S. 
Hays and M. Wisotsky, “The Aged Offender: 
A Review of the Literature and Two Current 
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SUMMARY 


This presentation was primarily 
concerned with the provision of 
selected background data about 
NCBA and about aged blacks 
which can be used to justify the 
position that aged blacks represent 
a legitimate population subset, be- 
cause they are both old and black, 
and that such problems as racism, 
ageism and poverty adversely affect- 
ing many of them—again because 
they are both old and black and, 
in many instances, poor—warrant 
NCBA’s existence. That is, NCBA 
needs to exist not only because 
it is most aware of the peculiar 
meanings of being black and 
old, but also because—through 
its interdisciplinary framework and 
under the guidance of its humane 
chairman, Hobart C. Jackson—it 
has found a way to merge scholar- 
ship, services and action where its 
central concern is upon those who 
are old and black and who are black 
and growing old. 
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Age and Political Alienation: Maturation, 
Generation and Period Effects 


By NEAL E. CUTLER AND VERN L. BENGTSON 


ABSTRACT: Trends in political alienation may be defined 
in terms of one or more of three age-related explanations 
reflecting different aspects of change over time. These may be 
posed as the following set ofhypotheses: (1) trends in political 
alienation represent cumulative effects of maturational pro- 
cesses—aging—of subgroups within the population; (2) 
trends in political alienation represent the flow of successive 
generational cohorts through the population; (3) trends in 
political alienation reflect political and historical events or 
periods which affect all members ofthe population in a similar 
fashion. The purpose of this research is to discern the 
plausibility of these hypotheses by analyzing data on 
political alienation via the technique of cohort analysis. An 
analysis of three nationwide political attitude surveys re- 
vealed that, of the three possible explanations, the historical 
or period effect best explains changes in political alienation 
across the years 1952 to 1968. Much less marked is a trend 
attributable to generational effects. No maturation or aging 
effects were evident. 
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f ‘HE initial focus of the present 
research concerned the ques- 
tion: “is there a generational basis 
to recent patterns of political alien- 
ation?” Yet, consideration of this 
question quickly led-to two much 
larger areas of inquiry. Analysis of 
generational phenomena in social 
and political behavior is part of a 
much larger issue in which genera- 
tion, maturation and specific period 
or situation factors can each ac- 
count for the existence of changes 
and trends. Similarly, political alien- 
ation represents only one facet of 
the larger phenomenon of aliena- 
tion in several contexts. 

Given the larger issues in which 
our inquiry is embedded, the pur- 
pose of this first section is to indi- 
cate more specifically the limita- 
tions of our efforts in the present 
article. The main thrust is to pre- 
sent a brief overview of recent 
analyses of political alienation as a 
subset of alienation in general. This 
discussion is confined to a consid- 
eration of these studies which deal 
with the aging and generational 
aspects of political alienation. 


AGE, GENERATIONS AND 
POLITICAL ALIENATION 


Alienation is a concept which has 
occupied the serious attention of 
social commentators and analysts 
for dozens, if not hundreds, of 
years; moreover, this attention rep- 
resents innumerable schools and 
fields of philosophy and behavioral 
science. As both Durkheim and 
Marx noted, alienation represents 
one important interface between 
certain aspects of social structure 
on the one hand and characteristic 
responses at the individual level of 
attitudes and behaviors on the 


a 


other. Despite—or perhaps be- 
cause of—the long history of in- 
terest in the concept of alienation, 
there is no universally accepted 
definition of alienation in terms of 
the psychological state it represents 
or the social-political object toward 
which it is directed? 

The importance of the topic of 
alienation, combined with the var- 
iability of approaches to its concep- 
tualization and study, has led to a 
large variety of empirical studies. A 
bibliography on the subject com- 
piled in 1969 by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, for example, 
cites two hundred twenty-five arti- 
cles.” Schwartz's recent discussion 
of the relationship of political al- 
ienation to political behavior cites 
over fifty separate studies as being 
germane to the topic.‘ 

Consequently, there have been at- 
tempts to systematically outline the 
main dimensions of alienation, both 
conceptually and operationally. In 
his now classic review of previous 
usages of the term, Seeman identi- 
fies five analytically distinguishable 
dimensions of the concept: power- 
lessness, meaninglessness, norm- 
lessness, isolation and self-estrange- 


l. Emil Durkheim, Suicide: A Study in 
Sociology (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951; 
for a discussion of the Marxian view of 
alienation, see, the discussion in T. Botto- 
more, Selected Writings in Sociology and 
Social Philosophy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1956). 

2. William Martin, Vern Bengtson and Al 
Acock, “Alienation and Age: A Context 
Specific Approach,” Social Forces 53 (1973), 
pp. 67-84. 

3. National Institute of Mental Health, 
Social Aspects of Alienation (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1969). 

4, David C. Schwartz, Political Alienation 
and Political Behavior (Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 
1973), chap. 1. 
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ment.5 More recently, Seeman has 
added the concepts of loneliness and 
cultural estrangement to this ty: 
pology. 
Martin, Bengtson and Acock have 
attempted to refine the total con- 
ceptualization of alienation beyond 


‘the Seeman typology by specifying. 


the institutional target ‘of aliena- 
tion. As these writers maintain, a 
focus on the psychological modes 
of alienation—powerlessness, es-. 
trangement and so on—leaves un- 
answered the important question of 

“alienated from what?’ Conse- 
quently, they employ a structural- 
functional conception of society. in 
which alienation may be described 
in terms of the social institution 
toward which the alienation is di- 


rected: political, economic, educa- ` 


tional, religious and familial. When 
these five institutional contexts of 
alienation are combined with the 
original five dimensions of aliena- 
tion reported by Seeman, a typology 
representing twenty-five different 
context-specific types of alienation is. 
created. 

Also, as Schwartz has argued, the 
degree of relationship between 
alienation toward the political sys- 
tem and alienation toward other 
institutional targets must be empir- 
ically established, not simply as- 
sumed. The different modes and 
institutional contexts of alienation 
may have different antecedents, 
different trends and different be- 
havioral consequences. Thus, as 
these investigators have argued, SO- 
cial analysts may have to model and 
analyze the different manifestations 
of alienation separately’ rather than 


5. Melvin Seeman, “On the Meaning of 
Alienation,” American Sociological Review 
24 (1959), pp. 783-791. ~ 

6. Martin et al., “Alienation and Age.” 


7. Schwartz, Political Alienation, p. 6. 
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to employ a unidimensional con- 
struct. 

Within this extensive conceptu- 
alization of alienation the present 
study occupies a small corner. As 
our title indicates, we are con- 
cerned with alienation from ‘the 
political system. The particular 
attitudinal indicators -employed 
jointly represent two of the modes 
of alienation cited by Seeman: (1) 
powerlessness, the expectation on 
the part of the individual that there 
is little probability that his own 
behavior can or will affect the goals 
he seeks; (2) estrangement, the. be- 
lief or perception on the part of the 
individual that he does not or can- 
not identify with the political sys- 
tem. 

As a further limitation on the 
scope of the present research, at- 
tention will be focused on a trend 
analysis of political alienation with 
special reference to age and gener- 
ational sources of observed trends. 
While there have been many 
studies of political alienation at the 
individual level and some discus- 
sion of trends or group patterns of 
political alienation, there have 
been very few studies which have 
specifically attempted to investi- 
gate the possible maturational and 
generational sources of these 
trends. There are three hypotheses 
which can be asserted regarding 
alienation and time-related con- 
trasts; the remainder of this section 
will outline these hypotheses and 
review the issues germane to an 


analysis of this kind. 


Maturation —life-cycle—effects 
and alienation 


The hypothesis that maturation 
or aging may be related to changes 
in political alienation is rep- 
resented by many analyses which 
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may be characterized as youth and 
politics studies. Many examinations 
of student protest cite the aliena- 
tion of the young person as a major 
source of personal and group politi- 
cal activity. For example, in a sig- 
nificant report of several analyses of 
student political activity in the 
Chicago area in the mid-1960s, 
Flacks refers to the “revolt of the 
advantaged” in discussing the role 
played by alienation in the political 
activity of wealthy and well- 
educated upper middle class stu- 
dents.’ Formal participation in the 
political system has been withheld 
from people under the age of 
twenty-one—recently changed to 
the age of eighteen. To the degree 
that alienation does represent pow- 
erlessness, therefore, it should not 
be unexpected that analyses such 
as those by Friedenberg and by 
Kenniston, Whittaker and Watts in- 
dicate that a major social locus of 
alienation in American society is 
represented by youth.’ 

At the other end of the age con- 
tinuum several studies have pre- 
sented examples and explanations 
of the political alienation of the 
elderly. Reviews of political par- 
ticipation in American and Euro- 
pean contexts have documented the 
drop in participation after the age 
of sixty or so. The estrangement of 


8. Richard Flacks, “The Liberated Gener- 
ation: An Exploration of the Roots of Student 
Protest,” Journal of Social Issues 23 (1967), 
pp. 52-75. 

9. Edgar Z. Freidenberg, “Current Pat- 
terns of a Generational Conflict,” Journal of 
Social Issues 25 (2969), pp. 21~48; Kenneth 
Kenniston, The Uncomitted (New York: 
Dell, 1965); David Whittaker and William A. 
Watts, “Personality Characteristics of a Non- 
conformist Youth Subculture,” Journal of 
Social Issues 25 (1969), pp. 65—89. 

10. Herbert Tingsten, “Age Groups in 
Politics,” in Political Behaviour, ed. 
Tingsten (London: P. S. King and Son, 
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the elderly individual from politics 
may be one manifestation of a more 
general disengagement of the in- 
dividual from a variety of social 
roles. Thus, as derived from disen- 
gagement theory, political aliena- 
tion may be a natural consequence 
of the aging process." 

That the youngest and the oldest 
member of society may represent 
the typically most alienated sectors 


‘of society has been noted by sev- 


eral studies. For example, the data 
of Martin et al. suggest a cur- 
vilinear relationship between alien- 
ation and age, with the middle- 
age group the least alienated on 
most of the twenty-five dimensions 
compared.!? Similarly, Miller, 
Brown and Raine found increasing 
levels of estrangement in both 
young and older Americans and 
concluded that “age-linked conflict 
in America has become a cur- 
vilinear phenomenon.” Perhaps 
the most elaborate formulation of 
this general issue is the “center- 
periphery” conceptualization by 


1937), pp. 79-119; Lester W. Milbrath, 
Political Participation (Chicago, Ill: Rand 
McNally, 1965), p. 134; Anne Foner, “The 
Polity,” in Aging and Society: A Sociology 
of Age Stratification, vol. III, ed. Matilda 
White Riley, Marilyn Johnson and Anne 
Foner (New York: Russell Sage, 1972), pp. 
118-132. 

11. Elaine Cumming and William Henry, 
Growing Old (New York: Basic Books, 
1961); Vern L. Bengtson, The Social 
Psychology of Aging (Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1973). Disengagement as an 
explanation of old age alienation is argued 
in: Thomas J. Agnello, “Aging and the Sense 
of Political Powerlessness,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly 37 (1973), pp. 251-259. 
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13. Arthur H. Miller, Thad A. Brown and 
Alden S. Raine, “Social Conflict and Politi- 
cal Estrangement, 1958-1972” (Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the Mid- 
west Political Science Association, Chicago, 
Hl., 1973), p. 59. 
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the Norwegian . sociologist Johan 
Galtung.” 

_ Galtung argues that fhe members 
of any sociopolitical system may be 
characterized as being closer to the 
center or more to the periphery of 
that system. Among the political 
attributes. which are associated with 
location along the center-periphery 
axis are access to channels of politi- 
cal communication, political re- 
sources, political participation, ex- 
tremity of political orientations and 
the degree to which the individual 
can realistically believe he can 
have an impact on affecting or 
changing the system—that is, polit- 
ical alienation. 

Galtung and his colleagues 
employ an additive index to iden- 
tify the social location of any 
respondent along the center- 
periphery’ gradient. One of the 
component variables in the index is 
age, for which under twenty-five 
and -over fifty-five are scored: as 
being indicators of periphery 
status. In arguing that in most polit- 
ical systems the young and the old 
do not have the resources or the 
access required to affect the system 
‘significantly, Galtung’s position is 
consistent with studies of youth 
and the elderly cited above. A 
curvilinear relationship between 
‘age and political alienation should 
be expected, since the alienated 


young would become less alienated | 


as they move into the age status 
which typically brings the greatest 
number of personal and social re- 
sources. Moreover, according to 


14. Johan Galtung, “Foreign Policy Opin- 
ion as a Function of Social Position,” Jour- 
nal of Peace Research 1 (1964), pp. 206-231; 
J. Galtung, “Social Position, Party Identifica- 
tion, and Foreign Policy Orientation,” in 
Domestic Sources of Foreign Policy, ed. 
James ‘N. Rosenau (New York: Free Press, 
1967), pp. 161-193. 
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this maturational view,’ the aging ` 
individual might exhibit increased 
feelings of alienation as those re- 
sources and status are lost or taken 


away through disengagement or 
decline. 


Generational effects and alienation ` 


Evidence can also be cited which 
supports a generational hypothesis 
concerning trends in political al- 
ienation. Such labels as the beat 
generation or the lost generation 
allude to groups of individuals 
whose alienation was brought 
about by combinations of cir- 
cumstances which affected mem- 


‘bers of the generation throughout . 


their lives, not only in the young 
and the elderly life-stages. This 
orientation is consistent with the 


‘thesis developed several decades 


ago by Manheim regarding genera- 
tions as sociopolitical “entelechies” 
reflecting enduring social group- 
ings. 

Something of a paradox emerges 
when we examine closely the em- 
pirical analyses of generational as- 
pects of political alienation. Much 
of the research which we have 
classified as youth and politics 
studies—studies which see aliena- 
tion as a characteristic orientation 
of youth—also refers to the politi- 
cal alienation of new generations. 
For example, in the Flacks’ study 
already ‘cited, the author attempts 
to construct a social, psychological 
and historical analysis of the stu- 
dent protestors of the mid-1960s. 
One conclusion of this analysis is 
that, in terms of political alienation 
and political activity, the birth cohort 
of which the university students in 


.1965 were a part does indeed rep- 


resent a distinct generation. This dis- 
tinctiveness, in turn, is the product 


of the interaction of cohort-specific 
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sets of historical and social circum- 
stances. 

Another genre of studies relevant 
here are those which may be re- 
ferred to as generation gap studies. 
Typically, these are analyses of 
young people as compared with 
their own parents or the older gen- 
eration in. general. There are a 
variety of views of current and re- 
cent gaps in the political relations 
between young and old. Some of 
these studies see the differences as 
temporary gaps which will close as 
the young attain the status and 
responsibilities of adults. Genera- 
tion gap studies of this kind are 
thus supportive of a maturational 
view of political alienation. One 
review of generation gap studies, 
however, has identified a group 
of theorists who see a great gap 
between the current youth and the 
current adult generation.45 For these 
analysts the alienation of the 
younger people is so great and so 
strongly connected to a political 
system which is seen as inhumane 
and unjust that it cannot be ex- 
pected that the alienated youth will 
-mellow into traditionally involved 
adults. 

In a review of several studies 
relevant to this question House and 
Mason report conflicting explana- 
tions of the social sources of 
changes in national levels of politi- 
cal alienation. Some writers argue 
from a regional perspective that it 
is the residents of the American 


15. Vern L. Bengtson, “The Generation 
Gap: A Review and Typology of Social- 
Psychological Perspectives,” Youth and So- 
ciety 2 (1970), pp. 7-31. 

16. James S. House and William M. Ma- 
son, “Trends in Some Survey-Measures of 
Political Alienation in America, 1952-1968: 
What Do They Mean?”. (Paper presented at 
Annual Meeting of the American Sociologi- 
cal Association, New York, New York, 1973). 
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South and West who constitute the 
new alienated; other analysts re- 
viewed by House and Mason refer 
to the alienation of youth and 
minorities as a response to the 
nation’s involvement in Vietnam, 
racism, increasing impersonaliza- 
tion of society and the dominance 
of profit-making values over human 
values. This latter source of the 


‘polarization of generations has 


been documented in Inglehart’s 
cross-national study of five Western 
European countries, as well.!” 
While this view supports the great- 
gap perspective concerning distinc- 
tive generational bases of political 
alienation, it has been disputed by 
Scammon and Wattenberg, who 
have attributed recent trends in 
alienation to the “unyoung, the 
unpoor, and the unblack.”’® 


Period—historical—effects and 
‘alienation 


Recent trend analyses of political 
alienation and estrangement have 
yielded mixed results in testing a 
third hypothesis, that of historical 
or period trends in alienation. 
Based on a correlational analysis of 
data spanning from 1952 to 1968, 
House and Mason concluded that 
trends in political alienation in the 
United States reflect aggregate 
“period effect” changes in the 
population as a whole; such trends, 
they argue, do not represent any 
simple aggregations of changes in 
any identifiable age, region, sex, 
education or income group.!® Un- 


17. Ronald Inglehart, “The Silent Revolu- 
tion in Europe: Intergenerational Change in 
Post-Industrial Societies,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review 65 (1971), pp. 991-1007. 

18. Richard Scammon and Ben J. Watten- 
berg, The Real Majority (New York: Cow- 
ard, McCann and Geoghegan, 1970). 

19. House and Mason, “Trends in Some 
Survey Measures,” p. 14. 
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fortunately, the structure of the 
House and Mason analysis did not 
allow for the direct assessment of 
the three effects described here— 
maturation, generation and period 
effects. In an analysis of polit- 
ical estrangement over the years 
1958 to 1972, Miller, Brown and 
Raine statistically eliminated any 
period effects by standardizing es-; 
trangement scores to the earlier 
time period.?° The subsequent 
comparison of the remaining two 
effects, maturation and generation, 
yielded mixed results: it was con- 
cluded that the estrangement of the 
older age groups represents matura- 
tional influences, while the es- 
trangement of younger persons rep- 
resents a possible generational ef- 
fect, “since young people today are 
being socialized into a society 
which is, on the whole, considera- 
bly more negative toward the gov- 
ernment than it was fourteen years 
ago. 

In sum,. we may observe that 
there is no single, clear explanation 
of recent trends in political aliena- 
tion, especially concerning the 
question of the dynamics of the 
generational or maturational forces 
which might lie beneath those 
trends. That is, because several 
studies have looked at the main 
effects of maturation, generation 
and period factors as independent 
explanations, we have little evi- 
dence concerning the relative im- 
portance of each of the hypothetical 
explanations in accounting for pat- 
terns of political alienation. There- 
fore, an empirical analysis designed 
to directly identify maturational 
and generational effects in the con- 
text of possible historical or period 
-effects seems to be necessary. The 
following section briefly describes 


20. Miller et al., “Social Conflict,” p. 75. 
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the background and mechanics of 
the cohort analysis technique by 
which this test can be carried out. 


COHORT ANALYSIS 


In the analysis of historical 
trends undertaken in the context of 
age analysis, three general kinds of 
effects may be operative: (1) a gen- 
erational or cohort effect, (2) a mat- 
urational or aging effect and (3) a 
situational or period effect. The 
first two effects are typically easy to 
confound and difficult to unravel, 
since each is measured. by the same 
variable: age. Since the same 
datum—the age of the respondent 


in an interview study—is used to 


measure two competing effects or 
explanations, it becomes the obliga- 
tion of the analytic methodology to 
uncover the distinctions. 

A person’s age indicates how 
many years he or she has been 
alive; thus, it is a measure of mat- 
uration which includes acquisition 
of knowledge and skills, experi- 
ence, roles and responsibilities. In 
sociological terminology, a person’s 
age is a good—albeit imperfect— 
indicator of his life stage.2! At the 
same time, a person’s current age 
can be used to discover the year in 
which he was bom. This in turn is 


an indicator of generational effects, 


since people born into the same 
age cohort and raised during the 
same historical era may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, consciously or 


21. Vern L. Bengtson and K. Dean Black, 
“Intergeneration Relations and Continuities 
in Socialization,” in Personality and Sociali- 
zation, ed. K. Warner Schaie and Paul Baltes 
(New York: Academic Press, 1973), chap. 9; 
Vern L. Bengtson, “On the Socialization of 
Values: Cohort and Lineage Effects in Inter- 
generational Transmission” (Paper prepared 
for the Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociological Association, New York, New 


York, 1978). 
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unconsciously behave or view the 
world in a characteristic fashion.” 

In cross-sectional studies repre- 
senting a single point in time per- 
centages or correlations relating 
age to an attitude or behavior can- 
not be unambiguously interpreted 
in either aging or generational 
terms. Only a few human attri- 
butes can be unambiguously inter- 
preted in this way; formal educa- 
tion is an example. Years of formal 
schooling for most people does not 
change over the course of the life 
span. Thus, a study of a given 
population which shows a strong 
correlation between age and educa- 
tion should probably not be inter- 
preted in maturational terms; more 
likely, age is in this case an indi- 
cator of generation. The often- 
noted negative correlation between 
age and education certainly does 
not indicate that as people age they 
somehow lose their education. 
Clearly, such a correlation means 
that more recent generations have a 
more extensive educational experi- 
ence. 

Such an explanation could not be 
validly fashioned in the case of age 
and political alienation, As the dis- 
cussion in the previous section has 
illustrated, both generational and 
maturational explanations are 
plausible explanations of levels of 
political alienation. Therefore, a 
knowledge of the relationship be- 
tween age and political alienation 
based upon a single study produc- 


92. Karl Mannheim, “The Problem of 
Generations,” in Essays on the Sociology of 
Knowledge, ed. and trans. by Paul 
Kecskemeti (London: ‘Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, (1952), pp. 276-322. 

23. Neal E. Cutler, “Aging and Genera- 
tions in Politics: The Coni#ict of Explana- 
tions and Inference,” in Public Opinion and 
Political Attitudes ed. Allen R. Wilcox 
(New York: Wiley, 1974), pp. 410-462. 
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ing data from one point in time 
cannot provide the evidentiary base 
from which a choice between the 
competing explanations of age and 
generation can be made. 

Cohort analysis represents an ap- 
proach to the problem which facili- 
tates the choice between compet- 
ing, plausible explanations.* A 
cohort analysis of attitudes—as 
adapted from the demographers’ 
use of cohort analysis in conjunc- 
tion with census data—starts out 
with a sequence of attitude surveys 
taken over a period of time. Each 
survey within the set is sorted by 
age in such a way that several birth 
cohorts can be traced across time 
by looking at the appropriate age 
group in the sequence of surveys. 
To trace the 1920 to 1924 birth 
cohort across a series of surveys 
taken every ten years, for example, 
the analyst would look at the 26 to 
30 age group in the 1950 survey, 
the 36 to 40 year olds in the 1960 
survey and the 46 to 50 age interval 
in the 1970 survey. Or, to reverse 
the language, the 1920 to 1924 
cohort is 26 to 30 years old in 1950; 
it is 36 to 40 years old in 1960, and 
46 to 50 years old in 1970. 

When each of the attitude sur- 
veys is stratified into the appro- 
priate age intervals, it then becomes 
possible to trace a number of dif- 
ferent generational or birth cohorts 
across the span of history rep- 
resented by the sequence of sur- 
veys. Consequently, although each 
separate survey represents attitudes 
at a single point in time, the jux- 
taposition of a sequence of surveys, 
sorted or stratified according to the 


24. Norman B. Ryder, “The Cohort as a 
Concept in the Study of Social Change,” 
American Sociological Review 30 (1965), pp. 
843-861; Riley et al., Aging and Society, 
chap. 2. 
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appropriate - age Gok can be 
used to construct a more dynamic 
picture of the generational cohort 
‘changes, if any, over time.” 

A cohort matrix of the: kind de- 


‘scribed here—as presented in table 
‘1 in the following section of this 
` paper— provides the opportunity to 


evaluate the three kinds of effects 
enumerated at the beginning of the 
present section. The analyst can 
observe the behavior’of a number 


of different generational cohorts 


across the time span of the sequence 
of surveys. Individual cohorts may 


‘be selected for particular scrutiny 


or the attitude and behavior pattern 
of each cohort may be compared 


' with the patterns of each of the 


other cohorts. 

The aging effects can be ob- 
served in the same data matrix in 
either or both of the following 
Since ‘each of the surveys 


set of age intervals, the analyst may 
choose to look at the 21 to 25-year 


.olds in each of the survey years; for 


purposes of comparison, he may 
also look at the 61 to 65-year olds in 
each of the years. If it is 
hypothesized that there is a distinc- 
tive attitude or behavior pattern 
associated with each of these mat- 


25. For extended discussions of cohort 
analysis see: William M. Evan, “Cohort 


_ Analysis of Survey Data: A Procedure for 


Studying Longterm Opinion Change,” Pub- 


‘lic Opinion Quarterly 23 (1959), pp. 63-72: 


Neal E. Cutler, The Alternative Effects of 


_ ‘Generations and Aging Upon Political Be- 


havior.(Oak Ridge, Cal.: Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, 1968), chap. 4; Norval D. Glenn 


and Richard Zody, “Cohort Analysis with 


National Survey Data,” Gerontologist 10 
(1970), pp. 233-240; Herbert H. Hyman, 
Secondary Analysis of Sample Surveys 
(New York: Wiley, 1972), pp. 274-290; 
Matilda White ‘Riley, “Aging and Cohort 
Succession: Interpretations and Misinterpre- 
tations,” Public Opinion Quarterly 37 
(1973), pp. 35-49. 
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raional life eee herdet 
historical changes—21 to 25-year 
olds or 61 to 65-year olds should 
closely resemble one another across 
time. A second way of observ- 
ing maturational effects would be 
to look at the pattern of attitudes 
within each individual birth cohort 


„as the cohort ages over the time 


span represented by the sequence 
of attitude surveys. In this way it 
might be determined not only what 
the general aging pattern is, but 
also if maturational processes are 
similar or. different for the succes- 
sion of generational birth cohorts. 

The identification of generational 
effects and aging effects might be 
considered to be the main outcome ` 
of the kind of formal cohort analysis 
described here. Yet, in seeking to 
understand these trends, a third 
time-oriented effect must also 
be considered as a plausible’ hy- 
pothesis rivaling the two main 
alternatives. Trends and fluctua- 
tions across the cohorts and the age 
groups may simply reflect large 
scale changes produced by. specific 
situations and events so pervasive 
that all age groups and all genera- 
tional cohorts respond in a similar 
fashion. If every person in a popu- 
lation reacted in an identical way to 
the event of a war, depression or 
scandal, then the trend fluctuation 
for that specific historical period 
should be interpreted as a period 
effect. 

The existence of dominant and 
pervasive societywide events 
which precipitate period effects 
does not imply that every cohort 
and age group will have the samé 
attitude level or percentage; differ- 
ences across groups will exist since 
each age or cohort group had a 
different starting point prior to the 
event of the period. However, the 
general trend or pattern for each 
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group will be similar, and that 
‘pattern, found to a greater or lesser 
degree in all groups, will be known 
to document historical period ef- 
fects rather than the effects of the 
aging process or the effects of gen- 
` erational learning and socialization 
experiences. 


POLITICAL ALIENATION IN 
‘AMERICA, 1952 To 1968 


As indicated earlier, the measure 
of political alienation employed in 
the present analysis embodies the 
notions of estrangement and power- 
lessness perceived by the indi- 
vidual as representing his relation- 
ship to the political system or the 
government. Specifically, three 
items were taken from the series of 
nationally representative presiden- 
tial election attitude surveys under- 
taken by the Center for Political 
Studies of the University of Michi- 
gan.”® The following items ap- 
peared in each of the presidential 
_ election surveys for the years 1952, 
1960 and 1968: (1) “I don’t think 
public officials care much what 
people like me think;” (2) “people 
like me don’t have any say about 
what the govenment does;” and (3) 
“sometimes politics and govern- 
ment seem so complicated that a 
person like me can’t really under- 
stand what’s going on.” Taken to- 
gether, affirmitive response to the 
set of items indicates both the es- 
trangement which the individual 


26. The data utilized in this report were: 
made available by the Inter-University Con- 
sortium for Political Research. The data 
were originally collected by the Center for 
Political Studies of the Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, under a 
grant from the National Science Foundation. 
Neither the original collectors of the data 
nor-the consortium bear any responsibility 
for the analyses or interpretations presentea 
here. . 
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feels toward government and poli- 
tics and the powerlessness he feels 
to modify or change the situation.?’ 

Table 1 presents the percentage 
of agreement for the items for the 
total samples in the three historical 


. periods, as well as for various age 


and generational and cohort groups. 


Evidence of an interesting trend in 


political alienation is indicated by 
the totals for each item across the 
sixteen-year period. For each of the 
three indicators one can see that 
political alienation dropped in the 


‘period 1952 to 1960 and that, in 


every instance, alienation substan- 
tially increased over the years 1960 
to 1968. The general trend is one in 
which the level of political aliena- 
tion in 1968 is somewhat greater 
than that of 1952 and much greater 
than in 1960. 

As a first interpretation, there- 
fore, it could be argued that the 


similarity of the pattern across the 


27. As pointed our earlier in this paper, 
what is defined as a kind of alienation and 
what is defined as a component of alienation 
is still an open question. The three items 
employed here are considered as a measure 
of political alienation, a conclusion reached 
also by House and: Mason, “Trends in Some 
Survey Measures.” While the originators of 
this set of items at the University of Michi- 
gan refer to them as “political efficacy,” more 


‘ recently, Michigan analysts have referred 


to efficacy as a subcomponent of political 
alienation; see: Angus Campbell et al., The 
American Voter (New York: Wiley, 1960); 
Miller et al., The same items, however, have 
alos been analyzed and referred to as politi- 
cal effectiveness, political anomie and polit- 
ical potency in the following studies, respec- 


‘tively: Elizabeth Douvan and Allan M., 


Walker, “The Sense of Political Effective- 
ness in Public Affairs,” Psychological 
Monographs 70 (1956); Charles D. Farris, 
“Selected Attitudes on Foreign Affairs as 
Correlates of Authoritarianism and Political 
Anomie,” Journal of Politics 22 (1960), pp. 
50-67; Robert E. Agger, Marshall N. Gold- 
stein and Stanley A. Pearl, “Political Cyni- 
cism: Measurement and Meaning,” Journal 
of Politics 23 (1961), pp. 477-506. 
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set of three items indicates an his- 
torical period effect in political 
alienation in the United. States dur- 
ing this sixteen year period. In any 
trend analysis, however, examina- 
tion of the responses of the total 
sample may not be a true indication 
of the underlying sociopolitical at- 
titudinal process operating within 
the population during this period 
—that is, a pattern which is ap- 
parent for the total population 
might contain significant subpopu- 
lation trends some of which could 
be quite different from the overall 
pattern. It is to an examination of 
this possibility that we now turn. 

The previous section noted that 
cohort analysis allows for the 
examination of three kinds of ef- 
_fects within the same set of data: a 
period effect, a generational effect 
and an aging effect. Although the 
similarity of the sixteen-year trend 
for the three indicators of political 
alienation suggests the existence of 
a period effect in these data, before 
such an explanation can be ac- 
cepted, the data must be examined 
for evidence of either or both of the 
other two competing interpretations 
—a maturational effect or a genera- 
tional effect. 

Two questions may be posed 
concerning the presence of a gen- 
erational pattern in these data. 
First, are the various generational 
cohorts substantially similar or sub- 
stantially different in their overall 
level of political alienation across 
the 1952 to 1968 period? Second, 
do these cohorts respond to the 
stimuli of social and political 
events during this sixteen-year 
period so differentially that one 
should conclude that some kind of 
a generational effect is operative? 

The question concerning the 
overall level of political alienation 
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across the sixteen-year period may 
be answered by looking at the 
average alienation percentage for 
each of the generational cohorts for 
which we have the complete set of 
three observations: the averages are 
included in table 1 and are graphi- 
cally displayed in figure 1. 

A first interpretation is that there 
appear to be some differences in 
the overall or average alienation 
level for the different generational 
groups. At least for the “don’t care” 
item and the “no say’ item it 
appears that the more recent gener- 
ational cohorts—those born in 1916 
or later—have slightly lower levels 
of political alienation then those 
born in earlier years. 

Before accepting even this evi- 
dence of possible generational ef- 
fects, however, it must be noted 
that a person’s perception of his 
relationship to the political system 
has been found to be strongly as- 
sociated with one’s level of educa- 


FIGURE 1 
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tion.” Furthermore, as was noted in 
the previous section, in the United 
States educational attainment itself 
has been increasing in the popula- 
. tion in generational terms—that is, 
each successive generation has a 
higher aggregate level of education 
than the previous one. Conse- 
quently, the observation that the 
more recent generations have be- 
come less politically alienated may 
be accurate in descriptive terms, but 
in terms of an understanding of the 
sociopolitical processes which af- 
fect alienation, the apparent cohort 
differences in political alienation 
may be simply due to the fact that 
the more recent generational 
cohorts are better educated. 

To test this possibility we di- 
vided each of the national samples 
into high and low education 
groups—the completion of high 
school being the dividing line— 
and then constructed a separate 
cohort matrix, as in table 1, for each 
of the two education groups. Al- 
though space limitations prevent 
_the presentation of these additional 
sets of data, the results of the 
education-by-cohort analysis can be 
easily summarized. As expected, 
levels of political alienation are in 
' fact associated with levels of formal 
education for every one of the gen- 
erational cohorts in the three na- 
tional samples: the more educated 
groups are in each case approxi- 
mately twenty percentage points 
less politically alienated than the 
© less educated groups. 

The specific test of cross- 
generational differences is also il- 
luminated by the educational 
analysis. The average alienation 
_ levels across the cohorts, when strat- 


28. For example, see, Milbrath, Political 
Participation. 

29. Tables available from the senior au- 
“thor upon request. 
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ified by education, are not very dif 


ferent from one another. Further- 
more, of those -differences which 
do exist even within the high edu- 
cation or.the low education sub- 
samples, the patterns do not indi- 
cate any systematic generational 
differences. In summary, the appar- 
ent generational interpretation—that 
the cohorts bom 1916 or later have 
lower levels of political alienation— 
does not hold true when the several 
generations are standardized in terms 
of educational attainment. 

The second generational ques- 
tion posed above focuses on the 
pattern of response of each genera- 
tional group to the sixteen years of 
history represented in these data. 
Even if the overall levels of politi- 
cal alienation are similar for dif 
ferent cohorts, differences in the 
1952 to 1968 pattern of political 
alienation should be considered as 
at least tentative evidence that his- 
torical or generational socialization 
experiences are producing some 
kinds of generational similarity 
among the members of a birth 
cohort. 

The data for the whole samples 
in table 1 and figure 1 dramatically 
indicate that for these measures of 
political alienation, all of the gen- 
erational cohorts responded to the 
stimuli of 1952 to 1968 in an almost 
identical fashion. No matter what 
the starting level of political aliena- 
tion in 1952, it was followed by a 
drop in 1960 and, then, an upsurge 
in 1968. Thus, it may be concluded 
that. although each successive 
cohort evidences slightly lower 
levels of alienation, there is only 
slight evidence that patterns of 
political alienation in the United 
States across the years 1952 to 1968 
can be usefully interpreted in gen- 
erational terms. 

Examination of the possible mat- 
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urational effect as an explanation of 
the trends in political alienation 
also poses two related questions. 
First, across all of the cohorts for 
which the complement of three 
observations is included in the 
data, is the pattern of sixteen years 
of aging similar or different? Sec- 
ond, given various theories con- 
cerning differential maturational 
processes at different stages in the 
life cycle, are there any identifiable 
differences in the aging patterns as 
found in the earlier years as con- 
trasted with the later years? 
Examination of the total sixteen- 
year period, as well as closer 
examination of the subsets of 
eight-year aging shifts, indicates 
quite clearly that for all three of the 
political alienation items and across 
all of the generational cohorts the 


pattern of aging is virtually identi- 


cal. As noted previously, the gen- 
eral trend in political alienation in 
these years was one of a decrease 
between 1952 and 1960, followed 
by an increase between 1960 and 
1968— with the 1968 level being 
higher than the initial level of 1952. 
With few exceptions, the identical 
pattern is found for each age group 
and across all three political aliena- 
tion items. l 
Therefore, in response to our two 
questions concerning the possibil- 
ity of a maturational or aging effect 
producing differences in the politi- 
cal alienation response to the 
events of the 1952-1968 period, the 
data indicate that in neither case 
are such differences present. With 
two minor exceptions—for which a 
difference of a few percentage 
points would produce the basic 
pattern—the pattern of aging was 
the same for all groups. In particu- 
lar, it should be pointed out that 
those groups entering the analysis 
in their younger years do not have a 
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different pattern of aging and alien- 
ation as compared to those entering 
the analysis in their later years.*° 
To further substantiate this con- 
clusion we may again consider the 
results of the separate analysis of 
these data by high and low educa- 
tion groups. Since education is 
known to be correlated with politi- 
cal alienation, the effects of aging 
might be different for the two edu- 
cation groups. The pervasiveness of 
the pattern already discovered is 
reinforced by the separate educa- 
tion data. The combination of two 
education strata, three alienation 
items and five cohort groups meas- 
ured across the 1952 to 1968 
period produces thirty separate 
examples of the pattern of aging 
across this sixteen-year period. In 
twenty-six of these thirty the al- 
ready identified pattern is found. 
Of the remaining four instances— 
all found among the high educa- 


30. Agnello, in “Aging and Political Power- 
lessness,” has concluded from his own analy- 
sis of two of these three alienation items that 
the patterns provide evidence of a matura- 
tional effect over the years 1952-1968. This 
conclusion is unfortunately based on a data 
scoring system which Agnello adapted from 
Crittenden’s earlier study of political party 
identification. At least two studies, however, 
have found the conclusions reached by the 
Crittenden method to be in error. In addition, 
Agnello’s analysis suffers from a technical 
problem: in 1968 the alienation items were 
asked only in the post-election interview; 14 
percent of the original sample did not partici- 
pate in the post-election interview and were 
thus not asked in the questions. Agnello 
erroneously based his 1968 analysis on the 
total number of cases in the original sample. 
The dispute over the data scoring system may 
be found in the following: John Crittenden, 
“Aging and Party Affiliation,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly 26 (1962), pp. 648-657; Neal E. 
Cutler, “Generation, Maturation, and Party 
Affiliation: A Cohort Analysis,” Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly 33 (1970), pp. 583-588; Norval 
D. Glenn and Ted Hefner, “Further Evidence 
on Aging and Party Identification,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly 36 (1972), pp. 31-47. 
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tion respondents—it is again basi- 
cally a case of difference of a few 
percentage points accounting for a 
deviation from the basic pattern. 

Therefore, 
period pattern is found to be perva- 
sive among all the cohort groups. 
There is no evidence of a process of 
aging which produces, or is in other 
ways related to, political alienation 
among adults during the period 
studied. At least for this period of 
sixteen years of aging in the 1950s 
and 1960s, aging in the younger 
years of the life cycle and aging at 
the older end of the life cycle does 
not produce differences in the 
way in which political alienation 
changed; rather, the basic pattern 
found for the total population is 
that which is descriptive of the 
component age groups within the 
population. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Using data from three nationally 


representative attitude surveys in 


which a set of identical survey. 


items were included, this research 
has presented a cohort analysis of 
political alienation over the years 
1952 to 1968. The cohort analysis 
approach facilitates the investiga- 
tion of three interrelated phenom- 
ena: a period effect, an aging effect 
and a generational effect. The focus 
of this article has been to deter- 
mine the relative importance of 
each of these effects in understand- 
ing political alienation in the United 
States over the sixteen-year study 
period. ` 

The results of the cohort analysis 
have been rather clear. The basic 
finding is that political alienation, 
measured as powerlessness - and 
self-estrangement, decreased be- 
tween 1952 and 1960 and, then, 
substantially increased between 


the predominant’ 
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1960. and 1968—the latter increase 
yielding a higher level of political 
alienation in 1968 than in 1952. In 
other words, important period ef- 
fects are evidenced in these data on 
alienation. 

Second, maturational and gener- 
ational effects are important alter- 
natives to the acceptance of the 
conclusion that such. national pat- 
terns truly reflect the response of 
the whole population to the events 
of the period under study. Such 
trends could be the consequence of 
unique generational groups enter- 
ing the population while other 
generational groups are dying out 
of the population. Or, what appears 
to be a response to a situation or 
historical period may, in fact, be 


nothing more than the additive 


consequences of an aging popula- 
tion. l 

This cohort ‘analysis of political 
alienation indicates that- neither a 
maturational nor a generational ef- 
fect provides alternative interpreta- 
tion of the patterns of’ political 
alienation found in these data. To the 
contrary, the analysis appear’ to 
strengthen the period effect inter- 
pretation. While there are some gen- 
erational differences in the overall 
level of political alienation expressed 
over the 1952 to 1968 period, these 
differences are small and appear to 
be the result of the different educa- 
tional composition of the different 
educational groups rather than in- 
dicators of the existence of clearly 
identifiable generational groups. 
Furthermore, the analysis indicates 
that each of the generational groups 
responded to the events of the 1952 
to 1968 period in an identical 
fashion—that is, the same, pattern 
as already noted for the population 
as a whole is repeated. 

Examination of the maturation 
effect was accomplished by looking 
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at how each cohort agéd over the 
sixteen-year period. The analysis 
yielded no differential pattern of 
political alienation associated with 
maturation across different stages 
in the life cycle. Although various 
theories of aging may predict that 
social and political attitudes may 
change differently in the older 
years as compared to the younger 
years, these data do not indicate 
any differences in the pattern of 
response of groups of people of 
different ages to the social and 
political conditions of the 1952 to 
1968 period. 

` This research included the appli- 
cation of educational controls to the 
cohort analysis. This was done for 
two interrelated reasons: (1) previ- 
ous research has indicated the 
strong association between educa- 
tion and the attitude of political 
alienation; (2) the education level 
of the United States has been in- 
creasing over the past sixty years, 
so that the different cohort groups 
in the analysis have different edu- 
cational compositions. Any cohort 
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‘analysis, therefore, should be care- 


ful not to confound such composi- 
tional effects with the main effects 
of period, generation and matura- 
tion. 

The cohort analysis by education 
group reinforced the patterns found 
earlier. For each of the three indi- 
cators of political alienation, those 
respondents with at least a com- 
pleted high school education were 
about twenty percentage points less 
alienated than those with less edu- 
cation. Yet, despite the different 
absolute levels of political aliena- 
tion, the changes associated with 
maturation and generation were 
virtually identical to those already 
documented for the total popula- 
tion. The level of political aliena- 
tion dropped between 1952 and 
1960 and, then, increased between 
1960 and 1968. With few excep- 
tions, this was the pattern found for 
both high and low education 
groups within each of the five gen- 
erational cohorts and for each of the 
three measures of political aliena- 
tion. 


_ Aging and Conservatism 
By NORVAL D. GLENN 


ABSTRACT: The notion that aging beyond adolescence and 
young adulthood leads to conservatism is part of the 
conventional wisdom, and there are theoretical reasons to 
believe that certain dimensions of biological, social and 
psychological aging contribute to some kinds of conser- 
‘vatism. For instance, with the assumption of family respon- 
sibilities, a diffuse liberalism-humanitarianism is likely to 
be overshadowed by concern for specific others. Or, aging 
persons may become more conservative in the sense that 
their attitudes and values become more resistant to change, 
because each subsequent experience is a smaller proportion 
of the total background of experiences. Empirical evidence 
on the topic is not definitive; moreover, in view of 
intransigent methodological problems which plague the 
study of aging effects, the evidence may never be definitive. 
However, cohort analysis of United States survey sample 
data reveals that in recent years persons aging beyond 
young adulthood and beyond middle age have tended to 
become more liberal in many respects, in conformity with 
general societal trends. However, these people have tended 
to become more conservative in a relative sense since their 
liberalization has not kept pace with changes in the total adult . 
population. Although the evidence suggests that attitudes 
probably become somewhat less susceptible to change as 
people grow older, there is scant evidente for any other 
contribution of aging to conservatism. . 
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AGING AND CONSERVATISM 


HE belief that people tend to 

become more conservative, as 
they grow older is part of the 
conventional wisdom. This assump- 
tion is prevalent among social sci- 
entists, as well as the lay public. 
Indeed, there seem to be few other 
generalizations about human be- 
havior and thought processes on 
which there is such widespread 
agreement. 

In recent years, however, some 
students of aging and the life cycle 
have challenged the aging-con- 
servatism thesis or have pointed 
out that it may not be valid without 
major qualifications. Even if older 
people as a whole are more conser- 
vative than younger people, it does 
not necessarily follow that the 
aging process accounts for the dif- 
ference. The older people’s crucial 
formative experiences were differ- 
ent and occurred when the society 
was different in many ways from 
the society in which the younger 
people’s basic values and personal- 
ity characteristics were formed. 
Therefore, the older adults were 
not necessarily less conservative 
when they were young adults than 
they are now. Even if the older 
adults had become more conserva- 
tive on the average as they grew 
older, aging would not necessarily 
have been the cause. Rather, general 
social and cultural changes in the 
society—period influences—could 
have brought about the change. 

Another difficulty with the 
aging-conservatism thesis is the 
variation in definitions of conser- 
vatism used by.. persons who set 
forth the thesis. Conservatism may 
be defined in terms of a system of 
values and beliefs about the nature 
of reality, or it may be defined simply 
as resistance to change, reluctance 
to take risks, cognitive rigidity or 
‘some similar characteristic. Obvi- 
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ously, aging may lead to conser- 
vatism in one of these senses, but 
not in the others. Unfortunately, 
statements about aging and conser- 
vatism often leave the latter term 
undefined. 

The term aging is also somewhat 
ambiguous. In its most elementary 
sense aging is simply passage of 
time after birth, but psychological 


* effects are rarely attributed to the 


passage of time per se. Rather, 
biological and social changes which 
tend to accompany chronological 
aging are believed to exert 
influence toward conservatism. For 
both theoretical and practical 
reasons it is important to know 
which of these changes, if any, 
tend to make people conservative. 
Clearly, ambiguity of both aging and 
conservatism makes the simple 
form of the aging-conservatism 
thesis too vague and imprecise for 
social scientific discourse. 
Therefore, I must delineate sev- 
eral dimensions and discuss several 
meanings of the concepts aging and 
conservatism before I discuss the 
theoretical bases of the aging- 
conservatism thesis and the empiri- 
cal evidence relating to it. Since 
research on this topic is in its 
infancy and is faced with some 
unusually obstinate methodological 
problems, I can provide little in the 
way of scientific truth to replace the 
conventional wisdom. However, I 
hope to encourage the reader to 
develop a more skeptical, analytic 
and sophisticated manner of think- 
ing about aging and conservatism. 


DIMENSIONS OF AGING 


When the term aging is used 
without a modifier, the referent is 
usually chronological aging or sim- 
ply the passage of time after birth. 
As chronological aging occurs, a 
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predictable sequence of biological 
changes occurs in the organism. 
However, the rate of biological 
aging varies among individuals, 
presumably for both environmental 
and hereditary reasons. Another 
process imperfectly correlated with 
chronological aging is social aging, 
the characteristic sequence of 
changes in status and roles during 
the lifespan—or, to translate from 
the jargon, the relationships of the 
individual to others and the be- 
havior the others expect of him or 
her tend to change in a predictable 
and characteristic fashion as 
chronological aging occurs. Social 
aging is similar to biological aging 
in that its rate varies among indi- 
viduals; it differs in that its se- 
quence of changes varies consider- 
ably among societies and somewhat 
among subcultures within a society. 

A crucial aspect of social aging is 
passage through the stages of the 
life cycle. The term life cycle has 
somewhat different meanings to 
different authors, but it is usually 
conceived of as a series of stages 
demarcated by a number of sig- 
nificant life events, starting with 
birth and including entry into 
school, completion of formal educa- 
tion, entry into the labor force, 
marriage, birth of first child, exit of 
last child from the household, re- 
tirement and, finally, death. Ac- 
cording to one school of thought, 
conservatism results from passage 
into the middle or later stages of 
the life’ cycle. 

Psychological aging entails the 
characteristic sequence of changes 
in personality— including attitudes, 
values and behavioral tendencies 
—associated with chronological 
aging. This process is presumably 
to a large extent a consequence 
of ‘biological and social aging. 
Therefore, its rate varies a great 
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deal among individuals, «and its 
sequence of changes varies some- 
what among societies. If per- 
sons typically become more con- 
servative as they grow older, that 
change is an aspect of psychologi- 
cal aging. Of course, a shift to 
conservatism could be an aspect of 
psychological aging in some, but 
not in other societies, or it could 
occur only in certain social and 
demographic categories within a 
society. 

The concept of aging can be 
decomposed further, because 
biological, social and psychological 
aging consist of several dimensions 
which are not perfectly correlated. 
That is, each stage of each kind of 
aging consists of several changes 
which charactistically occur to- 
gether, but do-not always do so. For 
instance, a person who is prera- 
turely gray-haired may retain the 
physical vigor characteristic of young 
adulthood; or, a man may first be- 
come a father in his late fifties, thus 
combining a “young adult” role with 
roles characteristic of late middle 
age. 


DIMENSIONS AND CONCEPTIONS 
OF CONSERVATISM 


One of the simplest and most 
prevalent definitions of a conserva- 
tive is that he or she is a person 
who resists or opposes change. 
Conservatism in this sense has 
many dimensions; opposition to 
change may not be general, but 
may be specific to certain kinds of - 
change. The conservative in this 
sense may be an active opponent of 
change or may simply have values, 
attitudes and beliefs which resist 
influences for change affecting 
many other people in the society. 
Significantly, most other concep- 
tions of conservatism in some way 
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involve change or attitudes toward 
change. 

For instance, if conservatism is 
defined in terms of attitudes other 
than those toward change, those 
attitudes which are becoming—or 
those which in the long run have 
become—less prevalent may be 
considered conservative; in such a 
case attitudes which are becoming 
more prevalent are considered lib- 
eral. That is, conservatism and 
liberalism in this sense are defined 
by the direction of long term 
change. Which specific attitudes 
are considered conservative is rela- 
tive to time and place; yesterday's 
liberalism will tend to be today’s 
conservatism. This conception of 
conservatism does not presuppose a 
high degree of consistency among 
different conservative attitudes or 
view conservation as a well-inte- 
grated ideology. 

Other definitions of the attitudi- 
nal content of conservatism are not 
relative to time and place. The 
writings of Edmund Burke may be 
used as the model for conservative 
political philosophy, for instance, 
and Burke’s conception of conser- 
vatism may be used to analyze 
political thought in any society at 
any time. Constant, nonrelative 
definitions of the attitudinal con- 
tent of conservatism vary consider- 
ably, but they often include a high 
valuation of social order; a resist- 
ance to change which is perceived 
as a threat to order; emphasis 
on authority and obedience; and 
a generally restrictive, rather than 
permissive and tolerant, attitude 
toward human behavior. Conserva- 
tism in this sense is different from 
a general resistance to change, be- 
cause change in a restrictive direc- 
tion is favored. 

Conservatism is sometimes 
viewed as an antiegalitarian phil- 
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osophy or as resistance to change 
which would benefit disad- 
vantaged segments of the popula- 
tion. Thus, for persons not disad- 
vantaged, this conservative-liberal 
distinction is essentially the dis- 
tinction between self-interestedness 


and humanitarianism. Conserva- 


tives in this sense do not consis- 
tently emphasize restrictiveness 
more than liberals, since they tend 
to oppose government regulation of 
business. A related distinction is be- 
tween realism and idealism, in the 
popular rather than philosophical 
sense—that is, liberals tend to be- 
lieve in the attainability of egalitar- 
ian ideals, whereas conservatives 
tend to believe that human nature 
and the exigencies of human exis- 
tence inevitably lead to a great deal 
of inequality and human suffering. 

Another important conception of 
conservatism is that it is unwilling- 
ness to take risks. The cautiousness 
may be restricted to one’s personal 
decisions and behavior or it may be 
generalized to include advocacy of 
caution on the part of collectivities 
of which he or she is a member. 

Each of these conceptions of con- 
servatism involves many dimen- 
sions. For instance, if the content of 
conservative attitudes is defined by 
the direction of long term change, 
conservatism has as many dimen- 
sions as there are attitudes on 
which there has been change. If 
conservatism is defined in terms of 
restrictiveness, there are different 
dimensions according to the kinds 
of people and the kinds of behav- 
ior to which the restrictiveness 
applies. 


SOME THEORETICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


There are theoretical reasons to 
believe that several of the dimen- 
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sions of aging may.lead to con- 
' servatism in one sense or another. 
For instance, such aspects of bio- 
logical aging as a decline in energy 
and loss of brain tissue could 
be linked directly or indirectly 
to cautiousness, attitudinal rigidity 
and a tendency to resist change. 
Adapting to change requires at 
least some expenditure of energy; 
furthermore, it requires a certain 
. degree of cognitive flexibility for 
which the neural basis may be 
insufficient at an advanced stage 
of biological aging. 

Some biologically based loss of 


flexibility and adaptability as the 


person reaches senescence and ap- 
proaches death is hardly in doubt, 
but my main concern here is with 
' changes which occur from adoles- 
cence and young adulthood 
through middle age and the stages 
of advanced maturity short of 
senescence. At these stages of 
aging the influence of biological 
aging on personality is likely to be 
overshadowed by the influence of 
social aging. 

For instance, passage from the 
earlier to the middle stages of the 
life cycle, via marriage and child- 
bearing, may account for a tendency 
for persons to shift away from 
liberalism-humanitarianism. Al- 
though individuals vary along a 
general dimension from altruism to 
self-centeredness, they may vary 
even more in the focus of their al- 
trutstic concerns, and the latter varia- 
tion may be associated with stages 
of the life cycle. Any altruistic 
impulses of the unmarried adoles- 
cent or young adult are likely to be 
rather diffuse, being directed 
‘perhaps to minorities or to disad- 
vantaged people in general. With 
the . assumption of family respon- 
sibilities, however, any general 
.humanitarianism is likely to be 
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overshadowed by concern for spe- 
cific others. If one’s family is not 
among the disadvantaged, the in-- 
terests of one’s family and of disad- 
vantaged persons will be to some 
extent competing, and if one must 
choose between these competing 
interests, he or she is likely to favor 
the interests of the family. 

If, as is typical for males in the . 
United States, a person experiences 
upward mobility in income and 
occupational prestige during young 
adulthood, his self-interest be- 
comes more opposed to egalitarian 
ideals. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
expect some weakening in the av- ` 
erage level of liberalism-egalitarian- 
ism from young adulthood to mid- 
dle age. However, any antiegali- 
tarian effect of the upward mo- 
bility of young adults may not 
be simple, direct and uniform. For 
instance, the extent to which per- 
sons attain their expected status 
may be more important than the. 
amount of mobility; moreover, an- 
ticipation of upward mobility may 
often be as destructive of egali- 
tarianism as the mobility itself. 

The mere accumulation of ex- 
periences may make the individual 
more conservative in the sense of 
being less susceptible to changes in 
attitudes, beliefs and similar ele- 
ments of personality. To illustrate 
how this change may occur, let us 
assume an oversimplified model of 
attitudinal development whereby 
one’s attitude on a controversial 
issue is determined by the mean of 
all of the pro and con stimuli to 
which the person has been -ex- 
posed. The second or third 
stimulus may change the mean 
considerably, but the twentieth or 
the fiftieth can have relatively little 
effect. In fact, attitudes do not de- 
velop in such a simple fashion. Yet, 
there may be a tendency for the 
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effects of stimuli to diminish with 
the number of preceding relevant 
stimuli. If the number and intensity 
of stimuli and experiences do not 
vary appreciably from one year to 
another, the effect of a year of 
living on one’s attitudes may be 
roughly a function of the proportion 
of the time the person has lived 
which that year constitutes. If so, 
each subsequent year will tend to 
have somewhat less effect than the 
year before. 

There may be a tendency ‘for 

attitudes to stabilize after young 
adulthood because social and geo- 
graphic mobility become less fre- 
quent; thus, the changes in social 
influences associated with mobility 
occur less often. Therefore, if the 
attitudes of middle-aged and older 
people typically change less during 
any given period of time than the 
attitudes of young adults, the 
reason may be that the former are 
less exposed to influences for 
change, not that they respond less 
to the influences to which they are 
exposed. 
' Some conservatives believe that 
experience tends to lead to more 
accurate views of human nature 
and society and, hence, to accept- 
ance of conservative tenets. For 
instance, if—as one kind of conser- 
vatism would have it—people are 
by nature evil and must be re- 
strained by law and other social 
institutions, then accumulative ex- 
posure to unrestrained human na- 
ture should tend to convert one to 
conservatism. Of course, only a 
conservative is likely to believe 
that any conservatism associated 
with aging is simply an aspect of 
wisdom born of experience. 

There are also theoretical reasons 
to- believe that certain dimensions 
of aging may at some stages exert 
influences against one or more of 
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the forms of, conservatism. For in- 
stance, in industrial societies the 
more advanced stages of aging typ- 
ically entail sharp losses in 
affluence, authority and prestige; 
therefore, it is in the interests of 
most old people to work for a more 
equitable distribution of rewards 
and resources. Of course, old 
people may advocate change for the 
benefit of themselves, but remain 
conservative in regard to broader 
questions of distributive justice. 
Furthermore, such factors as iden- 
tification with younger relatives 
and increased ideological rigidity 
may prevent widespread liberaliza- 
tion which might have otherwise 
resulted from downward mobility 
in old age. 

Although childbearing may at 
first be an influence against 
liberalism-humanitarianism; as the 
children grow older they may tend 
to influence their parents in a lib- 
eral direction. Conservative or 
moderate parents with liberal 
offspring can lessen intergenera- 
tional conflict and dissonance 
within the family by accepting 
some of the liberal values; or also, 
they may simply find their chil- 
dren’s liberal arguments persua- 
sive. Grandchildren may also be 
agents for resocialization in a lib- 
eral direction. 


THE EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


Regardless of which of the more 
common definitions of conser- 
vatism is used, the preponderance 
of evidence from contemporary 
Western societies shows that at any 
point in time older people as a 
whole are more conservative than 
young adults. For instance, national 
survey data collected in the United 
States during the past twenty years 
rather consistently show elderly 
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people as a whole to be more 
conservative than middle-aged 
people and the latter to be more 
conservative than young adults. 
Among the conservative charac- 
teristics positively associated. with 
age are cautiousness, restrictive 
standards of sexual behavior, op- 
position to school desegregation, 
opposition to interracial and inter- 
religious marriage, advocacy of 
harsher treatment of criminals, Re- 
publican party identification and 
voting for conservative candidates 
for public office.’ If conservatism is 
defined in terms of the direction of 
long term change, older people are 
more conservative on the average 
than younger adults on virtually all 
dimensions covered by the data, 
even though some of the differences 
are not large.” 

The dssociation of conservatism 
with chronological age is important 
in itself, but it provides no convinc- 
ing evidence on the effects of the 
biological, social and psychological 
aging processes. As I point out 
above, present young adults may dif- 
fer from present older adults be- 
cause their formative experiences 
were different. For instance, older 
people have less formal education 
on the average, and many dimen- 
sions of conservatism vary inversely 
with amount of education. There- 
fore, in some respects older people 
may be more conservative only be- 
cause they have less education. If 
conservatism is defined by the direc- 
tion of long term change, one must 
take into consideration the fact that 


l. See, Matilda White Riley and Anne 
Foner, Aging and Society: An Inventory of 
Research Findings, vol. 1 (New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1968); also, recent 
issues of the Gallup Opinion Index. 

2. This statement is based on findings 
from,a study of aging and conservatism I 
recently completed with a grant from the 
National Science Foundation. 
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older people grew up in a society 
more conservative by present stan- 
dards than the society in which 
young adults received their early 
socialization. 

Since the people who are born 
during a given period of time and 
who experience each stage of 
chronological aging together are 
called a birth cohort, attributing the 
variation in conservatism by age to 
variation in formative experiences 
is called the cohort interpretation, 
as contrasted with the aging in- 
terpretation. Cross-sectional data— 
for one point in time—can be, and 
have been, analyzed to throw light 
on the relative credibility of the 
two interpretations. However, such 
evidence can never be the basis 
for a definitive choice between the 
two. 

For instance, if it can be shown 
that older and younger adults with 
the same amount of education dif- 
fer little or not at all in conser- 
vatism, the cohort interpretation 
gains credence. Yet, the relation- 
ship between age and conservatism 
might reappear if some variable in 
addition to education were held 
constant. Furthermore, years of 
schooling are not strictly compara- 
ble from one birth cohort to 
another, since both the content of 
education and the selective proces- 
ses in the educational svstem have 
varied through time—and most 
kinds of formative experiences can 
be measured and statistically con- 
trolled even less precisely than 
amount of education. 

In view of the inadequacy of 
cross-sectional data, there would 
seem to be a need to see how 
people have changed as they have 
grown older. Although longitudinal 
data are much rarer than cross- 
sectional data, a few panel studies 
have measured the attitudes of the 
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same individuals at two or more 
widely separated points in time. 
For instance, panel studies have 
investigated changes in the at- 
titudes of college graduates within 
a few years of graduation.” These 
studies have generally found little 
or no change in a conservative 
direction; however, since the soci- 
ety as a whole moved in a liberal 
direction during the periods co- 
vered, the data do not prove that an 
aging influence in a conservative 
direction was not offset by general 
societal influences—period influ- 
ences—in a liberal direction. It 
is apparent, then, that longitudi- 
nal data from a panel study are not 
necessarily superior to cross- 
sectional data for the purpose of 
discerning the effects of aging. 
Whereas cross-sectional data’ con- 
found aging effects with cohort ef- 
fects, longitudinal data confound 
aging effects with period effects.’ 


3. For instance, see, Andrew M. Greeley 
and Joe L. Spaeth, “Political Change Among 
College Alumni,” Sociology of Education 43 
(1970), pp. 106-113. 

4. For a lucid treatment of the research 
problems resulting from the confounding of 
these effects, see, K. O. Mason, W. M. 
Mason, H. H. Winsborough and W. K. Poole, 
“Some Methodological Issues in Cohort 
Analysis of Archival Data,” American 
Sociological Review 38 (1973), pp. 242-258. 
The authors introduce a method for separat- 
ing aging, period and cohort effects which is 
useful for certain special cases, but is not a 
general solution to the problem posed by the 
confounding of the different kinds of effects. 
The problem encountered here is an exam- 
ple of the identification problem, which 
arises when one variable in an analysis is a 
perfect function of two other variables. In 
this case, age is a perfect function of period 
and cohort. Since any aging effect will 
appear in a statistical analysis as an interac- 
tion between period and cohort, tests for 
statistical interaction have been proposed for 
detecting aging effects. Although: a lack of 
interaction is evidence against an aging 
effect, not all interactions between period 
and cohort should be considered aging ef- 
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Some of the most fruitful re- 
search on the effects of aging has 
utilized a technique, called cohort 
analysis, in which cross-sectional 
and longitudinal data are examined 
simultaneously. Sets of cross- 
sectional data are juxtaposed so that 
birth cohorts can be traced as they 
grow older. For instance, one ten- 
year birth cohort can be traced over 
a twenty-year period by looking at 
the age ranges of 30 to 39, 40 to 49 
and 50 to 59 in cross-sectional data 
for 1950, 1960 and 1970. If the 
different sets of data. contain com- 
parable measures of some dimen- 
sion of conservatism, one can tell 
whether or not the cohort as a 
whole became more conservative 
as it grew older.® If the adult popu- 
lation as a whole remained stable 
from 1950 to 1970 or if it became 
more liberal, then any trend’ toward 
conservatism in an aging cohort is 
rather clearly an aging effect. If, 
however, the trends in the aging 
cohort and in the total population 
are in the same direction, the evi- 
dence concerning aging effects is 
ambiguous.’ 





fects. As I point out below, differences in 
the formative experiences as well as in the 
ages of cohorts may lead them to react 
differently to period influences. 

5. One must make sure, of course, that 
measured change in an aging cohort is not a 
result of changes in the composition of the 
cohort rather than of changes among the 
surviving cohort members. Since differential 
mortality changes somewhat the sex and 
educational composition of aging cohorts, it 
is advisable to standardize the different sets 
of data for each cohort to one sex and one 
educational distribution. See, Norval D. 
Glenn and Richard E. Zody, “Cohort 
Analysis With National Survey Data.” 
Gerontologist 10 (1970), pp. 233—240. 

6. As I have pointed out elsewhere— 
Norval D. Glenn and Ted Hefner, “Fur- 
ther Evidence on Aging and Party Iden- 
tification,” Public Opinion Quarterly 36 
(1972) pp. 31-47—use of trends in the total 
adult population as estimates of period 
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The evidence is usually ambigu- 
ous. I know of no cohort analysis of 
attitudinal data in which aging 
cohorts consistently moved counter 
the trend in the total adult popula- 
tion. I know of only one analysis in 
which aging cohorts tended to be- 
come more conservative while the 
total adult population remained 
stable. More typically, aging 
cohorts—including those aging 
into their sixties and seventies— 
follow societal trends, although 
usually the younger cohorts change 
more than the older ones.” 

A more or less typical pattern of 
change is shown in table 1. These 
data on attitudes toward Red China 
illustrate how the positive relation- 
ship between age and conservatism 
may typically come about. In 1954 
the cohorts were almost uniformly 
negative toward Red China. As at- 
titudes generally became more 
favorable, the younger cohorts 
changed more than the older ones, 
thus producing the negative rela- 
tionship between age and favorable 
attitudes shown for 1964. I tend to 


believe that this typical pattern of. 


influences has a major deficiency: namely, 
the component of the trends due to mortality 
does not reflect any influences likely to 
impinge on aging individuals. However, 
mortality effects are usually small and can 
be separated from other components of 
trends in the total adult population. 

7. This generalization is based on my own 
recent research and on data reported by 
Stephan J. Cutler and Robert L. Kaufman, 
“Cohort Changes in Political Attitudes,” 
(Paper presented at the Annual Meetings of 
Gerontological Society in Miami Beach, 
Florida, 1973), and by William Evan, “Co- 
hort Analysis of Attitude Data,” in Com- 
puter Methods in the Analysis of Large- 
Scale Social Systems, ed. James M. Beshers 
(Cambridge, Mass: Joint Center for Urban 
Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Harvard University, 1965). 
The one exception is a cohort analysis of 
political self identifications reported by 
Evan. $ 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS WHO SAID THEY 
APPROVED OF ADMISSION OF RED CHINA 
TO UNITED NATIONS, BY BIRTH 
COHORT, 1954 AND 1964 


DATE OF BIRTH 1954 1964 CHANGE 
1925-1934 7.3 21.2 +13.9 
1915-1924 8.4 18.8 + 10.4 
1905-1914 5.9 14.8 + 8.9 
1895-1904 6.1 9.4 + 3.3 
1885-1894 5.0 9.1 + 4.1 


SOURCE: Gallup Surveys of the United 
States population. The raw data were ob- 
tained from the Roper Publie Opinion Re- 
search Center, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 

NOTE: The 1954 percentages are standard- 
ized to the sex and educational distributions 
shown by the 1964 data. 


change in aging cohorts reflects the 
tendency for attitudes to become 
less responsive to influences for 
change as persons grow older. 
There are, however, two alterna- 
tive explanations. It-is possible that 
aging exerts some influence against 
liberalism-permissiveness and/or 
liberalism-egalitarianism, but that 
the strength of this influence in 
recent years has not been strong 
enough to offset completely the 
period influences in the opposite 
direction. Só long as period 
influences are in a liberal direction, 
the empirical consequences of an 
aging influence toward attitudinal 
rigidity and of `a relatively weak 
aging influence toward conserva- 
tive values would be identical. In 
such a case no technique of data 
analysis can distinguish one kind of 
effect from the other. However, 
during a period of conservative 
reaction a rigidity influence would 
lead older people to change less 
than younger people, whereas an 
influence toward conservative val- 
ues would lead older people to 
change more than younger ones. 
Few periods of conservative reac- 
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tion have been covered by cohort 
analyses, but the rather tenuous 
evidence available suggests that 
older cohorts tend to change less 
than younger ones regardless of the 
direction of change. . 

One may also give a cohort, 
rather than an aging, interpretation 
of the tendency of older cohorts to 
change less than younger ones— 
that is, the older cohorts may 
change less not because they are 
older, but because their early 
socialization left more deeply in- 
grained values. The younger 
cohorts grew up in a period of very 
rapid change, and perhaps they 
were socialized to greater attitudi- 
nal flexibility; to a tentative, rather 
than a firm, adherence to attitudes 
and beliefs. If so, present young 
cohorts will continue to be very 
responsive to influences for change 
as they grow older. This interpreta- 
tion would be supported if it could 
be shown that aging cohorts do not 
become less responsive to influ- 
ences for change of a given strength, 
-but no one has devised a means 
for precisely measuring the strength 
of influences for change at dif- 
ferent times. 

So far, it may seem to the reader 
that little is known about aging and 
conservatism and that little is 
knowable, in view of the meth- 
odological problems which plague 
research on this topic. However, 
I should not emphasize areas of 
ignorance and ambiguity to the 
exclusion of the firm knowledge 
which has been gained. For in- 
stance, cohort analysis of United 
States survey sample data gathered 
during the past thirty years makes 
clear two basic and important facts: 
(1) according to almost any constant 
definition of conservatism, people 
have typically become less, rather 
than more, conservative as they 
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have grown older, in conformity 
with general societal trends. For 
instance, people who are now in 
their fifties and sixties are as a 
whole distinctly more permissive 
and egalitarian than they were 
when they were in their thirties 
and forties. Therefore, the notion 
that people develop a high degree 
of attitudinal rigidity in early and 


‘ middle adulthood must be rejected. 


(2) Cohorts who have aged into and 
beyond middle age during the past 
three decades have become more 
conservative in a relative sense— 
—that is, relative to the total adult 
population and probably relative to 
prevailing definitions of conser- 
vatism and liberalism. Whereas 
aging cohorts have changed in the 
same direction as the total adult 
population, those aging beyond 
young adulthood have generally 
changed less than the total popula- 
tion. Perhaps this increase in the 
relative conservatism of aging per- 
sons explains why one study shows 
an inerease in conservative self 
identifications in aging cohorts, but 
not in the total population.® 
Paradoxically, people may become 
more likely to consider themselves 
conservative and to be considered 
conservative by others while, ac- 
cording to a constant definition of 
conservatism, they become less 
conservative. 

Much of our present ignorance 
about aging and conservatism 
grows out of the recency of scien- 
tific interest in the topic, not out of 
intransigent methodological prob- 
lems. For instance, all of the re- 
search I have discussed has used 
only data on chronological age and 
has not attempted to separate em- 
pirically the effects of biological, 
social and psychological aging. 
However, it would be relatively 

8. Evan, “Cohort Analysis.” 
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easy to incorporate measures of life 
cycle stage into cross-sectional, 
cohort and panel studies. Data on 
dimensions of biological aging have 
been collected in several panel 
studies of very old people and 
could be used in studies of younger 
people. 

In conclusion, the topic of aging 
and conservatism. is a virgin re- 
search area in which much remains 
to be learned. We have only re- 
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cently begun to ask sophisticated 
questions about the topic and to 
recognize the methodological 
difficulties which stand between us 
and definitive evidence. We may 
never reach a state of certainty 
concerning all of the causal rela- 
tions among the various dimensions 
of aging and conservatism, but we 
should move substantially toward 
that elusive goal in the next few 
years. 


Age Groups in American Society and the 
Rise of the Young-Old 


By BERNICE L. NEUGARTEN 


ABSTRACT: The age distributions of industrialized societies 
are rapidly changing, thereby altering the traditional relations 
between age groups. Some observers think ageism is increas- 
ing in the United States; others, that it is decreasing. In 
either case, stereotypes of old age are now changing with the 
rise of the young-old—thatis, the age group 55 to 75, who con- 
stitute 15 percent of the population—who are relatively. 
healthy, relatively affluent, relatively free from traditional 
responsibilities of work and family and who are increasingly 
well educated and politically active. This group will 
develop a variety of new needs with regard to meaningful use 
of time and for maximizing the opportunities for both self-en- 
hancement and community participation. The young-old have 
enormous potential as agents of social change in creating an 
age-irrelevant society and in thus improving the relations be- 
tween age groups. 
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URS is a society characterized 

by longevity. While the nat- 
ural limits of the human life span 
have probably not changed since 
ancient times, an ever increasing 
number of persons now live to age 
80 or 90, thus approaching what 
appears to be the natural, probably 
genetically fixed limit. Put in dif- 
ferent words, advances in bio- 
medical science and other social, 
political and economic changes have 
resulted in a redistribution of deaths 
so that deaths now occur much less 
frequently at the beginnning of the 
life span—in infancy and child- 
hood—and more frequently at the 
end—in old age. Continued medical 
advances are expected to add only a 
few more years to average life 
expectancy, and most biologists—a 
few to the contrary notwith- 
standing—believe that no major 
scientific breakthrough or anti- 
aging treatment is likely to appear 
within the next two decades to 
produce a dramatic extension of the 
life span. Nevertheless, because 
more people live to old age, the 
numbers of older persons in the 
United States will continue to rise 
sharply. Future numbers cannot be 
translated directly into future pro- 
portions, because future birth 
rates—and, therefore, the future 
total population—-are uncertain; 
however, the numbers of older 
people can be accurately predicted 
because these persons are already 
born. At present, 20 million persons 
are aged 65 and over; the number 
will grow to 28 million by 1990 and 
to 40 million by 2020; the pulse, or 
swell, in numbers will be due to the 
aging of large cohorts of people who 
are presently young. 

The age distribution of a popula- 
tion is both the result and the cause 
of pervasive changes in economic, 
political and other aspects of social 
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organization. Some of the implica- 
tions become obvious enough when 
a developing: nation in Asia, Latin 
America or Africa is compared with 
an economically developed society 
such as our own. In the former, 
during the period 1965 to 1970, 
roughly 41 percent of a national pop- 
ulation was under age 15 and only 3 
percent was over age 65. By contrast, 
in the developed nation the parallel 
figures were 27 percent under 15 and 
10 percent over 65.1 


RELATIONS AMONG AGE GROUPS 


The relative numbers of young, 
middle-aged and old affect every 
aspect of life, particularly the rela- 
tions among age groups..In most 
societies in most periods of history 
an equilibrium becomes established 
whereby all age groups receive an 
appropriate share of goods and ser- 
vices and an appropriate place for 
their different world views. Unusual 
circumstances sometimes arise, 
however, in which relations among 
age groups become strained and cus- 
tomary modes of accommodation are 
no longer regarded as equitable. 

For instance, in some countries 
the appearance of large numbers of 
older persons has been relatively 
sudden—as in United States within 
the past fifty years—and disloca- 
tions have occurred because these 
societies have been unprepared— 
that is, unprepared by prevailing 
value systems which determine 
human priorities—to meet the 
newly emerging needs. In the 
United States a sizable proportion of 
older people have suffered from 


1. P. M. Hauser, “Extension of Life: Demo- 
graphic Considerations” (Paper presented at 
the Twenty-Fifth Annual Conference on 
Aging, Institute of Gerontology, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 12 Sep- 
tember 1972). 
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inadequate income, poor housing . 


and a host of other social and eco- 
nomic ills; thus, they have con- 
stituted a disproportionately dis- 
advantaged group. A large minority 
of needy aged grew up who created 
acute problems in the fields of social 
and medical welfare. Although our 
Social Security program was estab- 
lished in’ the late 1930s it is only 
within the last decade that a wide 
range of remedial and palliative 
public and private programs - have 
been initiated. ` 

It is perhaps equally cogent that 
fluctuations in birth rates in the 
United States have also led to an 
enormous population pulse of young 
persons who are presently 15 to 25. 
With the growth of technology and 
an economy which provides insuf- 
ficient work opportunities, and with 
a system of secondary and higher 
education which fails to provide 
meaningful experience for a growing 
minority of young people—partic- 
ularly those from low occupational 
levels—the problems with regard 
to the young may be as serious as 
those with regard to the old. 


Is AGEISM INCREASING OR 
DECREASING? 


Some observers believe that not 
only inequities, but conflicts, be- 
tween age groups are increasing in 
the direction of both young and old; 
that a' new age divisiveness is ap- 
pearing; and that new antagonisms, 
which can be called ageism, are 
growing. Some have said that the 
Western world is entering a period 
of social change not unlike earlier 
eras marked by struggles for political 
and economic rights; however, the 
present struggle is for age rights, and 
it is being joined not only by the 
young, but also by the old who might 
- otherwise become its victims. Some 
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decry the trend toward age segrega- 
tion, pointing to the high school 
and college as age ghettoes for the 
young and to age-segregated resi- 
dential areas— whether new retire- 
ment communities or deteriorated 
neighborhoods in the inner city 
where the old are left behind—as 
age ghettoes for the old. Just as 
anger toward the young was on the 
rise in the 1960s, with the attention 
drawn to the youthful law offender, 
the student activist and the hippie, 
so these observers believe that anger 
toward the old may rise in the 1970s 
as a growing proportion of power 
positions in the judiciary, legisla- 
tive, business and professional 
arenas are occupied by older people; 
as the number of retirees increases 
and Social Security taxes rise; and as 
the economic burden is perceived— 
rightly or wrongly—as falling more 
and more upon the middle-aged tax- 
payer. 

Other observers take a more 
optimistic view. They point to new 
attempts to integrate the young into 
the adult society—as witnessed by 
the lowering of the voting age from 
21 to 18; to the greater permis- 
siveness toward the new life styles 
of the young; to the deference 
given to their technical expertise. In 
the other direction, they point to the 
fact that while a substantial minority 
of older persons has been econom- 
ically disadvantaged, there has been 
a regular rise in overall purchasing 
power in the hands of older people; 
that in the past five years Social 
Security payments have increased 


nearly 70 percent—although in- 


flation has offset much of this gain; 
and that the proportion of older per- 
sons who are poor has dropped 
dramatically. In this view age-seg- 
regated communities, at least for that 
large majority of older persons who 
are not poor, are a sign of the greater 
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permissiveness toward the new life 
styles of the old, for older persons 
move into these communities by 
choice and are therefore responding 
to the new options being offered 
them. In some segments of American 
society older people are becoming a 
visible and contented leisure class, 
helped along by a change in national 
values from instrumentality to ex- 
pressivity and from a work ethic to a 
leisure ethic. 

Regardless of the special prob- 
lems of the young and the question 
of whether ageism is waxing or 
waning, it is true that in the United 
States—as in other industrialized 
societies—both young and old must 
adapt to new phenomena resulting 
from added longevity. Moreover, all 
members of society must adapt to 
multigenerational families, retire- 
ment and trends toward gerontoc- 
racy. From this -perspective, in- 
creased numbers of older persons— 
whether they are needy or affluent— 
poses the problem of major social re- 
adjustments, and their presence 
leads to the need for new alignments 
among all age groups. 


CHANGING PERCEPTIONS OF THE 
LIFE CYCLE 


The relations among age groups 
are also influenced by changing per- 
ceptions of the life cycle and the ` 
periods of life. Age groups have be- 
come increasingly differentiated 
over time. For instance, it was not 
until the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, with industrializa- 
tion, the appearance of a middle 
class and formal educational institu- 
tions, that childhood became a 
discernible period of life with its 
special needs and characteristics.” 
The concept of adolescence can be 


9.’ P. Aries, Centuries of Childhood (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1962). 
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viewed as an invention of the 
twentieth century. Now, a case is 
being made for a new stage called 
youth; this stage has appeared only 
in the last few decades as the transi- 
tion from childhood to adulthood 
has been increasingly prolonged, 
resulting in a free-choice period 
between high school and first job or 
marriage for a growing number of 
young persons. $ 

Also, in the past few decades 
middle age has become a newly 
delineated stage in the life cycle, 
due not only to increased longevity 
and improved health, but also to the 
historically changing rhythm of 
events in the family cycle. Since the 
turn of the century marriage and 
parenthood occur earlier; chil- 
dren—-whose births are spaced 
closer together — grow up and leave 
the home earlier. Thus, before re- 
tirement there is now a period, 
which begins around 40, when most 
parents consider. themselves to be 
middle aged. The perception is 
widely shared that persons no longer 
move abruptly from adulthood— 
the period of full commitment to 
work and family responsibilities — 
into old age, but that they go, 
instead, through a relatively long 
interval during which family re- 
sponsibilities are diminished, work 
continues, even though specific 
work roles may change—for exam- 
ple, women reentering the labor 
market in their 40s and 50s—and 
physical vigor remains high. 


THE YOUNG-OLD 


It seems likely that we are 
presently undergoing still another 


3. Youth: Transition to Adulthood, Report 
of a panel of the President’s Social Science 
Advisory Committee, J. S. Coleman, Chair- 
man (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1974). 
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changing perception of the life cycle 
and that still another meaningful 
division is appearing: namely, a divi- 
sion between the young-old and the 
old-old. Although chronological age 
is not a satisfactory marker, it is 
nevertheless an indispensable one. 
So, at the risk of oversimplification, 
the young-old come from the group 
composed of those who are approxi- 
mately 55 to 75—as distingushed 
from the old-old, who are 75 and 
over. 

There is undoubtedly overlap be- 
tween the middle aged and the 
young-old. Indeed, in terms of self- 
perceptions, many persons call 


themselves middle aged until their. 


70s, thereby expressing a sense of 
continued youthfulness and/or a 
denial of aging. However, putting 
aside self-perceptions— which tend, 
at best, to be inconsistent from one 
group to another—the young-old are 
distinguishable primarily by the fact 
of retirement. Granted that the use 
of a single life event as the criterion 
is arbitrary, retirement is neverthe- 
less a meaningful marker with re- 
gard to the young-old, just as the 
departure of children from the home 
is a useful marker with regard to mid- 
dle age. 

This 55 to 75 grouping is not one to 
which we have been accustomed. 
Ever since the beginning of our 
Social Security system,. we have 
used age 65, not age 55, as the 
economic—then, as the social and 
psychological—marker of old age. 
For various other historical reasons 
a set of stereotypes have grown up 
about old age which are based 
primarily upon the old-old. More- 
over, although the stereotypes of 
older persons as sick, poor, en- 
feebled, isolated and desolated have 
been greatly overdrawn even for the 
old-old, they have become uncrit- 
ically attached to the whole group 
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over 65. These stereotypes are only 
now beginning to yield to reality. 

For one thing, 65 as a marker of 
economic old age is becoming less 
consistent. While eligibility for 
Social Security benefits has only 
recently been set at 62, by 1973 
the number of retirees drawing So- 
cial Security benefits who are 62 to 
64 and who are not disabled had 
already grown to over 1.5 million. In 
some occupational groups eligibility 
for pensions is determined not by 
chronological age, but by the num- 
ber of years of service. It is not un- | 
important also that the wide array of 
federally supported services pro- 
vided through the Older Americans 
Act go to persons aged 60 and over 
rather than 65 and over. 

Age 55 is beginning to be a 
meaningful lower age limit for the 
young-old because of the lowering 
age of retirement. Many workers are 
now voluntarily retiring just as soon 
as they think they can live com- 
fortably on their retirement incomes 
—for examples, auto workers who 
exercise their option to retire at 55. 
In other industries where overall 
employment is declining, the down- 
ward trend in age of retirement is 
dramatic—whether most retire- 
ments are voluntary or involuntary. 
The 1970 census showed that a 
significant drop in the proportion of 
all men in the labor force occurs by 
age 55, when 81 percent of 55- to 64- 
year-olds are in the labor force, as 
compared to 92 percent of the next 
younger age group. 

Whether this trend toward earlier 
retirement will continue in the 
future depends upon a large num- 
ber of other factors: rates of eco- 
nomic and technological growth, the 
number of young workers, the num- 
ber of women workers, increases in 
part-time work opportunities arid a 
possible share-the-work movement. 
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Most observers predict, however, 
that the downward trend will con- 
tinue over the next two or three dec- 
ades.’ By and large, then, the young- 
old will increasingly become a re- 
tired group. 

It is already a relatively healthy 
group. While the data have not been 
aggregated in the appropriate age 
categories, table 1 shows that about 
15 percent of 45- to 64-year-olds 
need to limit their major activities 
because of health, while under 40 
_ percent of all those 65 and over must 
do so. If the young-old group were 
differentiated in these data, the 
proportion with health limitations 
would probably be between 20 and 
25 percent. 


OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
YOUNG-OLD 


Because of the enormous diversity 
of life styles among the young-old, 
meaningful differences are obscured 
in aggregated data of the type shown 


in table 1. Nevertheless, the gross. 


characteristics of this age group 
are worth noting: 

At present the young-old group 
numbers roughly 31 million and con- 
stitutes more than 15 percent of the 
total population——as compared with 
the old-old, who constitute less than 
A percent. Their proportion is ex- 
pected to remain about the same 
over the next three decades—de- 
pending, of course, upon birth rates 
and total size of population. 

Because mortality rates for women 
are lower, women outnumber men 
by a sizable proportion; this imbal- 
_ ance is expected to grow even larger. 
Nevertheless, because most men 
marry women somewhat younger 


4. A. J. Jaffe, “Has the Retreat from the 
Labor Force Halted? A Note on Retirement of 
Men, 1930-1970,” Industrial Gerontology 
(Spring 1971), pp. 1-12. 
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than themselves, the young-old as a. 
total group are more like their 
younger, than their older, counter- 
parts with regard to marital status 
and family relations. About 80 per- 
cent of the young-old men and well 
over halfthe women were married in 
1970 and living with their spouses. 
The rates of widowhood: are, of 
course, very different for the two 
sexes; about 7 percent of the men, © 
but over 30 percent of the women, 
are widowed. By far the common pat- 
tern is husband-wife families living 
in their own household—some 70 
percent owning their own homes— 
and only a very small number moving 
from one house to another within a 
five-year interval. Of married men 
living with their wives, 95 percent 
are heads of their households. In 
other words, very few such couples 
live in households where a child ora 
relative is the head of the household. 
The young-old see their children 
frequently, often living near to at 
least one child. They expect that 
when they grow to advanced old age 
and can no longer manage for them- 
selves their children will come to 
their aid—not financially, for the 
government is looked to as the ex- 
pected source of financial and medi- 
cal assistance, but emotionally. As a 
number of studies have shown, 
assistance and services are being 
exchanged across generational lines, 
and affectional ties are strong. Thus, 
the family continues to be an impor- 
tant part of daily life. | 
It is noteworthy that a large pro- 
portion of young-old have a living 
parent. The estimate is that one of 
every three 60-year-olds had a living 
parent in 1972; furthermore, this 
proportion will increase, because 
the numbers of old-old are growing 
faster than the numbers of young- 
old. Although the care of an aged 
parent poses problems, the fact thata 
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TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE YOUNG-OLD AND THE OLD-OLD, 1970 





Younc-OLp OLD-OLD 
CHARACTERISTICS 55 To 64 65 TO 74 75 AND OVER 
Numbers: Total (millions) 19 12 8 
men 9 5 3 
women 10 7 5 
percent total population 9 6 4 
percent increase 1960-1970 : 19 15 43 
Projections, 2000: Total 22.5 16 12.5 
men 10.5 7 4.5 
women 12 9 8 
percent total population* 9 7 5 
percent increase 1970-2000 21 3] 64 
Marital status (%) 
men: married, wife present 82 75 ' 56 
widowed 4 n 28 
women: married, husband present 64 44 19 
widowed 20 42 68 
Living arrangements (%) 
men: heads of household} 95 93 86 
in institutions 1 2 . 7 
women: heads of household$ 2T 42 ; 51 |! 
in institutions 1 2 11 
same house as in 1965 72 73 71 
moved, same county 16 > 15 16 
In labor force (%) 
men 81 32 12 
women 42 14 5 
Median income 
All white families (age of head) $10,6804 $5,260§ 
only husband worked 9,150 5,740 
husband and wife worked 13,400 9,730 
Percent who were poor 
1967 — 29.6§ 
1971 11.6 21.6 
1972 10.8 18.69 
Median years schooling completed 
men 10.2 8.7 8.3 


women 10.8 9.0 8.6 
projected, 1990 (M + F) 12.3 11.9§ 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Health status (%) 


limitation or inability to 
carry on major activity: 


men 
women 


iF 
14! 


Political behavior 


highest of all age groups 
on overall participation 

highest of all age groups 
on voting 


YOuNG-OLD _ OLD-OLD 
55 To64 65 7To 74 75 AND OVER 
436 
35 
X# 
X§$** 


* Based on Series E census projections; birth-rate, 2.1. This is higher than the actual birth- 


rates of the past two years. 
t Head of family or primary individual. 


t The comparable figure for 45 to 54-year-olds is $12,580. 


§ Data refer to total group 65 and over. 


{ The percent poor has dropped further since 1972, due to the 20 percent increase in 
Social Security benefits in 1973, the 1] percent cost-of-living increase in Social Security 
in 1974, and the Supplemental Security Income system in 1974 which provides minimum 


incomes for those aged 65 and over. 
l Data refer to total group 45 to 64. 


# For the age group 51 to 65; data are corrected for income and education. See, S. Verba 
and N. H. Nie, Participation in America (New York: Harper and Row, 1972). 
** Data are corrected for income; See, Verba and Nie, Participation. 


parent is still living usually contrib- 


utes to a sense of youthfulness in. 


the young-old child. 

The economic status of the young- 
old is less easily summarized. In- 
come from work is a major factor in 


economic status, and for most per- 


sons. income drops precipitously 
upon retirement. In 1970 the aver- 
age income for white families was 
about 15 percent lower for the 55 to 
64 age group than for the 45 to 54 
group; it dropped to half the latter 
amount for those over 65. These are 
data for different groups of persons 
rather than for the same persons at 
different ages; therefore, the sta- 
tistics may be deceptive with regard 
to change over the life span. Never- 
theless, if present trends continue, 
the adjustment to lower incomes for 


‘sons upon retirement, 


most persons may be timed closer 
to age 55 than to age 65. The antic- 
ipation of a longer period of life at 
a reduced income may affect mone- 
tary savings plans in young adult- 
hood, just as it affects pension plans; 
however, such consequences are 
presently unpredictable. 

Neither can the economic position 
of this age group relative to other age 
groups be easily determined. While 
income drops sharply for most per- 
current 
money income is only part of total 
economic resources—for instance, 
government in-kind transfers, such 
as Medicare, value of rent to home- 
owner, net worth holdings, tax ad- 
justments, intrafamily transfers and 
other components need to be in- 
cluded in assessing economic status. 
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The relative economic status of 
the young-old compared to other age 
groups is similarly unpredictable for 
future decades, for the distribution 
of goods and services among age 
groups and the degree to which 
direct income payments to retirees 
will outweigh the provisions of ser- 
vices—indirect income—remain to 
be seen. Whether or not affluence 
will be increasingly equalized by 
age is an open question, even though 
the trend has now been toward im- 
proved economic status for older 
people. 

It is likely that economic 
hazards for both the young-old and 
the old-old will be reduced in the 
near future, even if economic status 
is not equalized with that of younger 
groups. The rise in Social Security 
payments, the new cost-of-living in- 
creases which protect against infla- 
tion, and the new federalization of 
the welfare system—the Supple- 
mental Security Income system 
which makes the income of the poor- 
est old people somewhat more ade- 
quate than before—together consti- 
tute one major step forward. Second, 
it is almost certain that a form of na- 
tional health insurance will soon be 
instituted to meet an increasing pro- 
portion of health costs for persons of 
all ages; for older persons it will be a 
marked improvement over Medi- 
care. Third, private and public pen- 
sions and profit-sharing plans have 
spread. Currently, the need for im- 
proving their operation is recog- 
nized in Congress, and elsewhere. 
To the extent that these and other 
changes occur, the major threats to 
economic well-being of older per- 
sons will be effectively dimin- 
ished—with the outcome that the 
future young-old will be much more 
financially secure than their prede- 
cessors. 
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The young-old are already much 
better educated than the old-old, 
but the more important fact is that in 
the near future they will be in a less 
disadvantaged position in compari- 
son to the young. So marked are the 
gains in educational level in succes- 
sive cohorts of the population that by 
1980 the average 55-year-old will be 
a high school graduate; by 1990 this 
will be true of all the young-old as a 
group. Furthermore, with the antici- 
pated growth in higher education for 
adults, whether degree-oriented or 
not, and the even greater growth 
in what the Carnegie Commission 
calls “further education” —that is, 
education, both part-time and full- 


time, which occurs in settings other 


than college campuses and which 
is not aimed at academic degrees— 
it can also be anticipated that the 
educational differences which pres- 
ently exist between young, middle- 
aged and young-old will be much 
reduced.° 

With regard to political participa- 
tion there is no evidence that age 
blocks are forming or that a politics 
of age is developing in the United 
States. A quite different picture 
emerges, however, when general 
political participation and voting 
patterns are examined. Verba and 
Nie show that, when their national 
data are corrected for income and 
education, overall political partici- 
pation—for example, voting, per- 
suading others to vote a certain way, 
actively working for party or 
candidate, working with others on 
local problems— is highest for the 
age group 51 to 65. It falls off only 


5. Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Toward a Learning Society (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1973). 

6. A. Campbell, “Politics through the life 
cycle,” Gerontologist 11, no. 2 (Summer t971), 
pp. 112-117. 
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a little for persons over 65.7 For 
voting alone—and, again, when 
the data are corrected for income 
levels—the peak is the period after 
age 65. Thus, the young-old group 
are a highly active political group as 
compared to other age groups, and 
within the electorate as a whole they 
are disproportionately influential. 


WHAT WILL THE YOUNG- 
OLD WANT? 


These, then, are some of. the 
characteristics of that 15 percent of 
the total population who are the 
young-old. As a group they are 
markedly different from the out- 
moded stereotypes of old age. Al- 
though they are relatively free from 
traditional social responsibilities of 
work and family, they are relatively 
healthy, relatively affluent, and they 
are politically active. 

A vigorous and educated young- 
old group can be expected to 
develop a variety of new needs with 
regard to the meaningful use of time. 
They are likely to want a wide range 
of options and opportunities, both 
for self-enhancement and for 
community participation. 

They will probably want a wider 
range of options with regard to work. 
Some will opt for early retirement; 
some will want to continue working 
beyond age 65; some will want to 
undertake new work careers at one 
or more times after age 40. They are 
likely to encourage those economic 
policies which hasten the separation 
between income and work and 
which move toward the goal of pro- 
viding retirees with sufficient in- 
come to approximate their preretire- 
ment living standards. 

We are already seeing a trend 
which will probably accelerate: a 
wider range of life patterns with re- 
gard to the three related areas of 


7. S. Verba and N. H. Nie, Participation in 
America (New York: Harper and Row, 1972). 
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work, education and leisure. More 
middle-aged and older people are re- 
turning to education, some because 
of obsolescence of work skills and 
others for recreation or self-fulfill- 
ment. Plans are now going forward 
in various parts of the country to 
create inter-generational campuses 
with housing for older people, and in 
this and other ways to help bring 
into reality the so-called learning 
society. A 

The needs of the young-old in 
housing, location and transportation. 
will be increasingly affected by the 
decisions they make with regard to 
the use of leisure time. The large 
majority will be living independ- 
ently, apart from children and other 
relatives. This fact, combined with 
the desire to find interesting things 
to do, will lead them to seek 
environments which maximize op- 
tions for meaningful pursuits. The 
extent to which age-segregated com- 
munities will increase depends, 
presumably, upon the extent to 
which the young-old will be pro- 
vided opportunities for meaningful 
community participation in their 
present locations. 

The vast majority will be living as 
married couples, but the large num- 
ber of widows and single and di- 
vorced will probably lead to the for- 
mation of more group households 
composed of nonfamily members. 
At the same time, many will want 
housing arrangements which make it 
possible to maintain an aged 
parent at home. Perhaps an incen- 
tive system will be undertaken 
whereby family care of an old-old 
relative will not only be possible, 
but even remunerative. Family 
interactions of other types may also 
increase rather than decrease. Some 


observers predict that as the more 


instrumental aspects of life—educa- 
tion, income maintenance, health 
services— are increasingly shifted to 
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other social institutions, the family 
may become more, rather than less, 
important within the expressive 
aspects of life—that is, in providing 
lasting emotional ties, and a sense 
of identity and self-worth. 

The young-old are also likely to 
want greater options with regard to 
cultural enrichment, community 
participation and local political in- 
volvement—in general, for what 
might be called an age-irrelevant 
society in which arbitrary con- 
straints based on chronological age 
are removed and in which all 
individuals, whether they are young 
or old, have opportunities. con- 
sonant with their needs, desires and 
abilities. Over all, as the young- 
old articulate their needs and de- 
sires, the emphasis is likely to be 
upon improving the quality of life 
and upon increasing the.choices of 
life styles. 


THE YOUNG-OLD IN 1990 


If the young-old in the 1970s 
have moved far from the stereotypes 
of old age, what can be said of those 
who will constitute the young-old 
in the 1990s? The group will in- 
clude those who are presently 30 
to 40 years old, those who are 
actively participating in the major 
political and cultural movements 
which are presently altering our 
traditional social institutions. This 
age group includes those who chal- 
lenged government leaders over the 
issue of a land war in South- 
east Asia in the 1960s; those who 
were .involved in the civil rights 
movement, the Women’s Liberation 
movement and the antipollution 
movement; those who are’ now 
activists in an era during. which 
corporate enterprise has come under 
attack as the result of the consumer 
. movement and the office of the 
presidency has come under attack as 
the result of Watergate. 
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These are parents of school-age 
children at the time when the pub- 
lic schools are being challenged to 
provide better outcomes for disad- 
vantaged groups and when the 
issues of desegregation and busing 
have become personal issues. These 
are persons who have grown up inan 
age of organ transplants, legalization 
of abortion, the problems -of cities, 
crime, the energy crisis. Further- 
more, they have come into political 
maturity in an age when persons 
look increasingly to government— 
whether federal or local—not only 
to provide essential services and to 
protect citizens from harm, but also 
to improve the quality of their lives. 

These experiences and these 
attitudes, combined with their 
higher educational and occupational 
levels, will probably lead the 
future young-old to exert a potent 
influence upon government. Com- 
pared to the young-old of the 1970s, 
the young-old of the 1990s are 
likely to wield their influence 
through direct political action and. 
to make demands of both the public 
and private sectors to bring the 
benefit structure in line with their 
raised expectations. 


THE OLD-OLD 


This focus upon the young-old is 
not meant to denigrate the old-old, 
nor to neglect their needs. For one 
thing, the number. of those over 75 
is growing at an increasing rate. 
Their legitimate claims upon the 
society are at least as compelling as 
those of other age groups. 

Their needs for meaningful ways 
of spending time, for special housing 
and for transportation will depend 
in large measure upon health status. 
Probably an increasing minority will 
remain active and preductive and, 
because this is true, increased op- 
tions in all areas of life will: be 
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important. The majority will proba- 
bly live independently, but they will 
need both supportive social services 
and special features in the physical 
environment to enable them to func- 
tion as fully as possible. Not only 
will the old-old require health ser- 
vices geared toward slowing physi- 
cal and mental deterioration, but so- 
cial services designed to prevent un- 
necessary decline in the individual’s 
feelings of self-worth and dignity. 
In this respect opportunities for 
social interaction and social contri- 
butions will continue to be impor- 
tant. 

For the old-old, as the probability 
of illness increases, some will re- 
quire nursing home care; others who 
wish to remain at home will require 
new forms of home health services. 


There is no denying the fact that- 


at the very end of life there will bea 
shorter or longer period of depend- 
ency and that increased numbers of 
the old-old will need special care, 
either in their own homes or in 
institutional settings. Thus, a larger 
share of the service budget of the 
nation will go to the old-old. 

With regard to persons who are 
terminally ill or incapacitated, soci- 
ety will continue to face the prob- 
lems of providing the maximum 
social supports, the highest possible 
levels of care and comfort, the 
assurance of dignified death and an 
increasing element of choice for the 
individual himself or for members of 
his family in deciding how and when 
his life shall end. The future will 
probably see the spread of educa- 
tional programs aimed at the public 
at large, as well as at various. pro- 
fessional groups, for achieving a 
“best death” for each individual. 


THE FUTURE ROLES OF THE 
YOUNG-OLD 


To retum now to the broader 
question of the relationship among 
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age groups in a modern society and 
to the broader historical perspective: 
the role of the older person vis-a- 
vis other age groups has undergone a 
major transition. Although the point 
has often been exaggerated, it is true 
that as a result of a slow historical 
process the older person is no longer 
the repository of wisdom which he 
may have been in simpler and more 
stable societies. More recently, he is 
also moving away from the role of 
economic producer—or the role of 
worker, as we have usually used that 
term. He has now become the user 
of leisure time. In that new role the 
young-old may be regarded as the 
first age group to reach the society of 
the future. Will they experiment ' 
with what some observers would 
call their truly human condition— 
the condition of freedom from work 
and freedom from want? 

If our portrait of the young-old is 
correct, then, with their relative 
good health, education, purchasing — 
power, free time and political in- 
volvement, they are not likely to be- 
come the neglected, the isolated or 
the expendables of the society. 
Will they, instead, become the social 
contributors, as well as the self-ful- 
filled? Will they be the first to create, 
on a large scale, new service roles 
and to offer their services to the 
community without regard to direct 
financial remuneration? 

If, as seems presently true, the 
young-old will not form a strong age- 
group identification of their own, 
they might become the major agents 
of social change in building the age- 
irrelevant society. If they create an 
attractive image of aging, thus allay 


‘the fears of the young about growing 


old, and if they help to eradicate 
those age norms which are currently 
meaningless and those age attitudes 
which are currently divisive, they 
will do the sociéty an untold service. 
Theirs is an enormous potential. 


Aging and the Future of American Politics 
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ABSTRACT: Trends suggesting a dramatic increase in the pro- 
portion of aging Americans have brought attention to the pos- 
sibility of gains in “senior power.” Consideration of this possi- 
bility is most appropriately focused on voting and interest 
group politics, the political activities which have bases in 
large categories of citizens. Examination of electoral politics 
suggests there is no sound reason to expect the aging will gain 
power by voting more cohesively in the future. The most pow- 
erful likely result for interest group politics is that organiza- 
tions based on aging members, consumers, clients, and sub- 
jects for study will have credentials to participate in the poli- 
tics of a broader range of interest group arenas than they do 
now. At most, some roles in the political system may be ex- 
changed, and some aging citizens as well as aging interest 
groups may achieve incremental gains in the playing out of 
what Lowi has characterized as interest-group liberalism. A 
more important political implication of increased numbers of 
the aging is the concomitant increase in services and facilities 
they will need. If government responds to those needs, how- 
ever, it will be because of pervasive ideological considera- 
tions and not because it is pushed to do so by so-called senior 
power. 
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EVERAL contemporary trends 
suggest a dramatic increase 
during the next few decades in the 
number and proportions of Ameri- 
cans who will be regarded, by soci- 
ety and by themselves, as aged. Be- 
cause of these trends, journalists and 
scholars have begun to consider the 
implications of aging for the future of 
American national politics. The pos- 
sibilities discussed have ranged 
from gains in so-called senior power 
to the emergence of gerontocracy— 
literally, rule by the aged.? 

While the terms senior power and 
gerontocracy are provocative, they 
do little to focus a serious discussion 
of the aging in American politics. To 
consider how much political power 
the aging are likely to have in the 
future—or even to assess the con- 
temporary extent of senior power— 
requires some specification of refer- 
rents. In short, one must ask: power 
for what? 

Since discussions of senior power 
have been generated by the possi- 
bility of substantial increases in the 
proportion of aging citizens, the 
most immediate issues for attention 
should center on those political ac- 
tivities—voting and interest group 
politics— which have their bases in 
large categories of citizens. The is- 
sues implicit in discussions of senior 
power and gerontocracy would seem 
to be: (1) does and will “the aging 
vote” determine the outcome of 
elections and (2) do or will organiza- 
tions based on the existence of mil- 
lions of aging members, consumers, 
and clients have significant power in 
the conflicts and accommodations 
that take place in American interest 
group politics? To focus on electoral 


l. At its 1974 annual meeting, for in- 
stance, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science sponsored a sym- 
posium on “The 1990’s and Beyond: A 
Gerontocracy?” 
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and interest group politics is to em- 


phasize selected sources of power in 
the American political system at the 
expense of others. Nonetheless, 
these are the most relevant political 
dynamics to consider when analyz- 
ing the prospects for mass-based 
power. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE AGING 


The prevailing custom for count- 
ing senior citizens in the United 
States is to include all persons 65 
years of age and older, and to ex- 
clude the rest. This practice is slowly 
eroding as government and industry 
gradually lower the chronological 
ages at which persons are defined as 
old in relation to retirement poli- 
cies, pension benefits, service eligi- 
bility, and various other regulations. 
The Age Discrimination:in Employ- 
ment Act of 1967, administered by 
the U.S. Department of Labor, goes 
so far as to define the older worker as 
40 years of age and older.” At the mo- 
ment, however, 65 is still sufficiently 
prevalent to be used as the yardstick 
for a contemporary profile of the 
chronologically aged. 

In 1974 about 10 percent of the 
American population is 65 years and 
older. These persons constitute ap- 
proximately 15 percent of those who 
are old enough to vote, and they do, 
in fact, cast about 15 percent of the 
votes in national elections.’ 

Stimulated by these figures, many 
observers of the political scene feel 
that senior citizens are, or at least 
could be, a powerful force in con- 
temporary American politics. In 
building up this case, they assume 


2. P.L. 90-202. 

S. These percentages are calculated from 
tables appearing in U.S., Department of 
Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1973 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1973), pp. 31, 379. 
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not only that numbers is an impor- 
tant source of power in American 
politics, but also that masses of citi- 
zens can be led to cohesive political 
behavior on age-based interests. 
Trends of two different types sug- 
gest possibilities that the current 
proportions of aging citizens and vot- 
ers may increase substantially in the 
years ahead. Demographic trends 


could lead to a greater percentage of 


persons who are chronologically 
aged—65 years and older, Trends in 
retirement from the work force at 
earlier ages could lead a great many 
Americans younger than 65 to con- 
front the social and economic prob- 
lems that are commonly faced by 
the chronologically aged. Conse- 
quently, many retirees as young as 
55 or so may come to regard them- 
selves, and to be regarded by soci- 
ety, as within the category of “the 
aging.” ` 

The percentage of Americans who 
are chronologically aged could grow 
considerably by the year 2000 or be- 
yond. Until then it will remain ap- 
proximately the same as itis now. All 
of the people who will be old enough 
to vote between now and the early 
1990’ shave already been born; plau- 
sible assumptions about declining 
mortality rates due to biomedical ad- 
vances do not change the picture 
substantially. Whether the age struc- 
ture of the American population will 
be significantly altered by the year 
2000 or some more remote decennial 
marker depends primarily on fertil- 
ity rates in the years ahead. Zero or 
sub-zero population growth rates 
over the next several decades could 
result in 'a dramatic increase in the 
proportion of persons 65 and older in 
the 21st century. Or by then, a cur- 
rently implausible biomedical dis- 
covery for prolonging life may have 
been identified and widely imple- 
mented for a period of time sufficient 
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enough to alter drastically our cur- 
rent rate of mortality. While low fer- 
tility rates in the past few years indi- 
cate that a substantial increase in the 
proportion of the chronologically 
aged is possible by the year 2000, 
this trend would need to continue for 
some time for such a change in age 
structure to be reliably projected. 
The trend may well continue, but an 
increase in the percentage of chrono- 
logically aged is currently a matter 
for conjecture, not prediction. 
Trends increasing the proportion 
of younger “retired-aging” persons 
seem more reliable,’ though not sus- 
ceptible to quantitative projection. 
Many workers are now opting for 
early retirement when they antici- 
pate a comfortable retirement in- 
come. Others seem to retire early be- 
cause of pressures generated by vari- 
ous factors in labor force activity. 
Some of these factors are: the rela- 
tively high rate of technological ob- 
solescence among workers in their 
50’s and early 60's; increasing relo- 
cation of major firms; cyclical unem- 
ployment, and stagnation of certain 
sectors of the economy. While the 
extent of retirement at ages younger 
than 65 has not been quantitatively 
projected for the future, it is proba- 
bly safe to assume that the phenome- 
non will continue and increase. 
With the trends toward early re- 
tirement, millions of persons in their 
50s may face problems now asso- 
ciated with the chronologically 
aged, such as the economic depen- 
dency that comes from living ona re- 
duced, fixed income in an infla- 
tionary economy. Inadequate hous- 
ing, lack of access to transportation, 
and other problems stemming from 
inadequate purchasing power may 


4, J. A., Jaffe, “Has the Retreat from the 
Labor Force Halted? A Note on the Retire- 
ment of Men, 1930-1970,” Industrial 
Gerontology 9 (Spring 1971), pp. 1-12. 
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emerge. If they choose to re-enter 
the labor force they may find it ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain employ- 
ment. And they will no longer have 
the social roles and the various forms 
of status that work provides. At the 
same time, the retirement status of 
these younger retirees may lead the 
rest of society to assign to them the 
stereotypes of aging. For along with 
images of physical aging and the in- 
firmities associated with old age, re- 
tirement status is one of the chief 
means of identifying the aging in 
American society. 

A future in which young retirees 
perceive themselves, and are per- 
ceived by society, as being in a cate- 
. gory with the chronologically aged is 


not at all implausible. Such a future’ 


is especially possible in the contexts 
of economic and social aging. It may, 
in turn, have political implications if 
the younger retired-aging and the 
chronologically aged come to share 
economic and social aspirations and 
problems. 

_Even the most sophisticated 
modes of prediction cannot yield a 
reliable guess as to the numbers and 
proportions of the chronologically 
aged or the younger retired-aging 
who will inhabit America in the year 
2000 or at some later date. If there is 
no dramatic increase in the propor- 
tion of aging citizens, there will be 
no political implications. But if we 
assume that the proportion of the 
aging—in one sense or another— 
will increase dramatically, what dif- 
ferences will it make for American 
politics? On the basis of contem- 
porary data regarding the political 
participation of persons in their 50’s 
and older, we can assume that— 
whatever their number— at some fu- 
ture date they will be highly active. 


5, For a summary of literature on political 
participation and aging, see, Matilda White 
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Will this change existing patterns of 
electoral and interest group power in 
national politicsP® 


CONTEMPORARY ELECTORAL 
POLITICS 


The most important general asser- 
tion to be made about the contem- 
porary electoral power of the aged is 
that there is no “aging vote.”? The 
political attitudes and partisan at- 
tachments of the aged are diverse 
and notable for their stability. To be 
sure, one can identify instances in 
which the percentage of older per- 
sons voting for a party or a particular 
candidate has switched markedly 
from one election to the next. But in 
such instances the switches have 
been paralleled’ by comparable 
shifts among middle- aged and 
younger voters; age is not an impor- 


tant variable for explaining voting 


swings. In short, there is no evi- 
dence to indicate that aging-based 
interest appeals can swing a bloc of 


Riley and Anne Foner, Aging and Society 


(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1968), 
vol. 1, pp. 463-479. 

6. Here, the discussion is necessarily 
confined to national politics for reasons of 
space. It can be generally asserted that the 
electoral behavior of the aging in state and 
local politics is approximately the same as in 
national elections, although aging voters 
seem to respond more homogeneously than 
usual to certain municipal referrenda prop- 
ositions. For one of the few scholarly treat- 
ments of contemporary aging interest groups 
in ‘state politics, see, John C. Henretta,. 
“Political Protest Among the Elderly: An 
Organizational Study” (Ph.D. diss., Harvard 
University, 1973). 

7. For more detailed discussions of the 
political attitudes and voting behavior of the 
contemporary aging, see, Angus Campbell, 
“Politics through the Life Cycle,” Geron- 
tologist II, no. 2 (Summer 1971), pp. 112- 
117; Elizabeth B. Douglass, William P. 
Cleveland and George L. Maddox, “Political 
Attitudes, Age, and Aging: A Cohort 
Analysis of Archival Data,” Journal- of 
Gerontology (1974). 
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older persons’ votes from one party 
or candidate to another. 

That presumed old-age interests 
do not form the basis for a cohesive 
voting bloc should not be at all sur- 
prising. Even to the extent that older 
persons identify as aging, it is a rela- 
tively new identity, negative in ef- 
fect; and only one among many (usu- 
ally stronger) competing identities. 

Various studies suggest that a sub- 
stantial proportion of older persons, 
ranging from 40 to 65 percent, do not 
perceive themselves as old or aged. 
Data suggest that most of these per- 
sons are relatively well-off, ranking 
high in socio-economic status and 
health. - Apparently they wish to 
avoid identification as aged because 
they feel that it would lead others to 
regard them as old, different and per- 
haps deviant. To the extent that they 
are concerned with problems and 
grievances linked to old age, some 
fragmentary evidence suggests that 
they do not perceive these problems 
as stemming from the fact that they 
are aged.§ 

Even comparatively disadvan- 
taged older persons, who are most 
likely to identify as aged, do not tend 
to see their income, health, housing, 
safety, and transportation problems 
as primarily aging problems. No sys- 
tematic studies dealing directly with 
this question exist. Nonetheless, 
general scholarship in the field of de- 
velopmental psychology as well as 
political science indicates that even 
if the disadvantaged aged see their 
problems as age-related problems, 
they see them in other contexts as 
well. A full life cycle of socialization, 
experiences and attachments — fam- 
ily, schooling, ethnicity, occupation, 
income, residence, peer and other 


8. A summary of the literature on age 
identification can be found in Riley and 
Foner, Aging and Society, pp. 303-305. 
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associations—presents a multitude 
of sources for group identification 
and perceptions of special inter- 
est. It would not be unreasonable 
to ‘infer that many of those who 
identify as aged—-even those re- 
sponsive to the special needs of the 
disadvantaged aged—would have 
stronger competing identifications 
and interests. Presumably these 
competing factors substantially di- 
lute a response to attempts to mo- 
bilize a cohesive voting bloc, even of 
the disadvantaged aged, based on 
their special interests. 


FUTURE ELECTORAL POLITICS 


For these reasons it should be 
clear that even a 100 percent in- 
crease in the proportion of chrono- 
logically aged voters during the next 
several decades would not likely, in 
itself, engender a cohesive aging 
vote that could determine the out- 
come of elections. In some remote 
future, beyond the year 2020, the 
generational cohorts who enter the 
ranks of the chronologically aged 
may be sufficiently homogeneous in 
their political attitudes and attach- 
ments to respond to aging-based in- 
terest appeals by voting cohesively. 
But all of the generational cohorts 
that will reach 65 years of age be- 
tween now and then have displayed 
already their political heterogeneity. 
As Campbell has expressed it: 


Because each age cohort includes people 
who differ profoundly in many important 
conditions of life it is not likely that any 
age group will be very homogeneous in 
its attitudes. The evidence which na- 
tional surveys provide us does in fact 
demonstrate that attitudinal differences 
between age groups are far less impres- 
sive than those within age groups. 


9. Campbell, “Politics through the. Life 
Cycle,” p. 117. 
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This seems to hold as true for the 
18-year-olds who cast their ballots in 
the 1972 national election as it does 
for older age cohorts.'° 

While the emergence of the 
younger retired-aging would not be 
likely to provide the basis for a deci- 
sive aging vote bloc, it could engen- 
der greater electoral cohesion based 
on aging interests. One can specu- 
late that passage into retirement sta- 
tus, with its attendant problems and 
interests, at a comparatively early 
stage in the life cycle could lead to 
the development of an aging identity 
that takes on political strength and 
meaning through the reinforcement 
of time and experience. But to sug- 


gest that such a development could. 


provide the basis for an aging vote 
that would determine the outcomes 
of elections is to go beyond the 
bounds of reasonable conjecture. 

If one considers that a person re- 
tiring at 50 spends almost as much of 
his life in retirement as he does at 
work, it is reasonable to expect that 
retirement status can play as signifi- 
cant a role in the formation of his po- 
litical orientation as does his occupa- 
tional identity. Moreover, the distri- 
bution of occupations within any age 
cohort is highly diverse. The status 
of retirement, in contrast, is rela- 
tively uniform despite variations in 
other characteristics of retirees. 
Thus, while occupational identities 
lend heterogeneity to political orien- 
tations, retirement identity devel- 
oped through a substantial number 
. of years might well engender homo- 
geneity. The common experiences 
of retirement could be a cohering 
factor in the electoral behavior of the 
younger retired-aging. 


10. For a report on the youth vote in the 
1972 national election, see, Congressional 
Quarterly Guide to Current American Gov- 
ernment, Spring, 1973 (Washington, D.C.: 
Congressional Quarterly, Inc., 1973), p. 24. 
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Lest such speculation be regarded 
as wholly fanciful, it should be stated 
that nothing that is known about po- 
litical socialization through the life 
cycle precludes such a develop- 
ment. While it is often assumed that 
the political orientation of adults is 
largely determined by childhood po- 
litical socialization, the evidence 
available contradicts this. The re- 
search literature indicates that there 
are no bases for saying: (1) whether 
childhood learning of political atti- 
tudes endures throughout life, or 
basic orientations acquired during 
childhood structure the later learn- 
ing of specific issue beliefs; (2) 
whether adult socialization mediates 
or even replaces childhood learning 
of issue beliefs, even acknowledg- 
ing that socialization takes place 
throughout the life cycle; (3) under 
which circumstances political social- 
ization affects political attitudes and 
behavior; or (4) under which circum- 
stances, if any, planned efforts at 
socialization can be effective." 

To the extent that retirement sta- 
tus may provide some measure of 
commonality in the political orienta- 
tion of persons under 65, translation 
of this latent group bond may be ac- 
celerated by broader politicizing 
forces. Heightened public contro- 
versy over governmental policies 
that distribute resources among 
Americans in relation to age and 
work force status, could bring to the 
surface any tendencies that the 
younger retired-aging—and per- 
haps the chronologically aged— may 
have for perceiving their political 
self-interest in terms of conflict be- 


11. A thorough discussion of the state of 
scholarship on political socialization can be 
found in Donald D. Searing, Joel J. Schwartz 
and Alden E. Lind, “The Structuring Princi- 
ple: Political Socialization and Belief Sys- 


tems,” American Political Science Review 


67, no. 2 (June 1973), pp. 415-432. 
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tween old and young. Some prece- 
dence for this can be found in the na- 
tionwide Townsend Movement of 
the 1930’s!? and the California Ham 
and Eggs movement, which began in 
the Depression and extended into 
the 1950’s.8 

Signs that public policy issues 
may be debated increasingly in age- 
distribution terms are already evi- 
dent. Perhaps the most notable ex- 
ample is the contemporary spate of 
magazine and newspaper articles 
that identify Social Security payroll 
deductions as regressive taxes and 
not—-as was widely accepted for 
many years—-premium payments 
into an old-age insurance program.'4 
That Social Security is not an actuari- 
ally viable insurance program has 
been clear to economists and other 
professional analysts for at least two 
decades; for some time they have 
technically categorized the program 
as an income transfer from the pro- 
ductive to the unproductive. Even 
the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare proposed to Congress in 
1972 that the Social Security trust 
fund be fully expended since it has 
no use as an ongoing resource. for 
making benefit payments. But it has 
been in 1974, when the impact of 
inflation on middle class and work- 
ing class pocketbooks has become a 
popular concern, that syndicated 
columnists have begun to politicize 
the program by writing about “the 
Social Security rip-off." 


12. See, Abraham Holtzman, The 
Townsend Movement (New York: Bookman 
Associates, 1963). 

13. See, Frank A. Pinner, Paul Jacobs and 
Philip Selznick, Old Age and Political Be- 
havior (Berkeley, Cal.: University of 
California Press, 1959). 

14. See, for example, Roger LeRoy Miller, 
“Social Security: The Cruelest Tax,” Har- 
pers Magazine 248, no. 1489 (June 1974), pp. 
29-27, 

15. This particular phrase was one of the 
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Continuing politicization of age- 
distributive programs would not in 
itself lead to more cohesive electoral 
behavior. Whether aging-based po- 
litical orientations might result in 
greater senior power depends upon 
the presence or emergence of lead- 
ership to cohere any existing poten- 
tial for electoral power, or for other 
forms of political influence based on 
a large category of citizens. 

Organizations built on aging- 
based interests are currently active 
in national politics. What kind of 
power do they have, and what do 
they use it for? Will trends in the 
aging population change the power 
and goals of these interest groups? 
Will new aging-based organizations 


with different objectives emerge in 
the decades ahead? 


CONTEMPORARY INTEREST GROUP 
POLITICS 


While literally hundreds of organi- 
zations participate in the politics of 
national decisions affecting the ag- 
ing, only ten are more or less exclu- 
sively preoccupied with issues re- 
lated to aging.!® The power of these 
organizations is derived from the 
existence of more than 20 million 
older Americans. Three of the 
organizations—described by Henry 
Pratt elsewhere in this volume— 
are mass-membership associations. 
The other seven deal with the 
aging as consumers, clients, and as 
subjects for study. Four of these 
are trade associations, another is 


milder bits of hyperbole in a syndicated 


column by David B. Wilson, “The Golden 
Age is Really Golden,” Boston Globe, 7 
January 1974, p. 19. 

16. For detailed sources and a fuller 
treatment of the politics of contemporary 
aging interest groups, see, Robert H. 
Binstock, “Interest-Group Liberalism, and 
the Politics of Aging,” Gerontologist 2, part 
1 (Autumn 1972), pp. 265-280. 
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a professional society. Still another 
is a loose confederation ‘of social 


welfare agencies, and a coalition - 


of individual professionals, activated 
“just several years ago, is attempting 
to bring special attention to the 
plight of black older persons. 

The bases provided by millions of 
older members, consumers, clients, 
and subjects provide these interest 
groups with sufficient credentials to 
participate in most formal and infor- 
mal national policy processes. In- 
deed, in the classic pattern of Ameri- 
can interest group politics, public of- 
ficials and other politicians feel it 
incumbent upon them to invite these 
groups to participate in most policy 
activities related to aging. Because 
„of this legitimacy they have essen- 
tially three forms of power available 
to them. 

First, they have ready, informal ac- 
cess to public officials—to Con- 
gressmen and their staffs, to career 
bureaucrats, to agency and depart- 
ment heads and occasionally to the 
White House. Consequently, they 
can put forth their own proposals and 
work to block the proposals of others. 
To be sure, their audiences or targets 
may often be unresponsive, but ac- 
cess provides some measure of op- 
portunity. 

Second, their legitimacy as aging 
interest groups enables them to ob- 
tain public platforms in the national 
media, iù Congressional hearings, 
and at pseudo-events such as the 
1971 White House Conference on 
Aging. From these platforms they 
can exercise power by initiating and 
framing issues for public debate. 
They can bring attention to condi- 
tions in nursing homes, point up the 
double-jeopardy to which black 
older persons are exposed or ask 
whether biomedical breakthroughs 
in the prolongation of human life 
are desirable, given the qualitative 
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problems of existence for the aging 
in the United States. And of course, 
they can use such platforms to regis- 
ter public support or opposition on 
any issues that have already been 
framed. 

A third form of power available to 
these groups, particularly the mass- 
membership organizations, might be 
termed the electoral bluff. As indi- 
cated earlier, the votes of aging per- 
sons cannot be swung in a cohesive 
bloc through an aging-based interest 
appeal. Most politicians—certainly 
national politicians—recognize this 
and do not develop special appeals 
to the aged as the central issues of 
their electoral campaigns. Nonethe- 
less, they wish to avoid offending the 
aged and therefore are disposed to 
favor proposals for providing incre- 
mental benefits to older persons. 
The interest groups, with their ac- 
cess to politicians and their plat- 
forms for framing issues, are in a key 
position to interpret the interests of 
millions of aging voters whom poli- 
ticians do not wish to offend. By vir- 
tue of their symbolic role in repre- 
senting millions of aging citizens, 
the mass-membership organizations 
are particularly credible in inter- 
preting the interests of the aging. 
Whether the interpretations are 
accurate is never tested politically. 
Within moderate limits, public offi- 
cials are responsive to the interpre- 
tations of the interest groups; and the 
interest groups keep their interpre- 
tations within these moderate limits, 
never putting forth radical proposals 
that might force politicians to call the 
bluff of the aging vote. 

Given these forms of power, what 
do the interest groups do with it? 
The activities of the aging organiza- 
tions in national politics are hardly 
militant or radical. They do articu- 
late and support many demands 
favorable to the interests of elderly 
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persons. But their efforts do not re- 
flect a vigorous pursuit of major poli- 
cies that could bring about substan- 
tial changes in the fundamental sta- 
tus of the aged in American society. 

In briefly reviewing the contem- 
porary political activities of these 
organizations, it is worth distin- 
guishing broadly between two types 
of policies and programs,!” because 
the manner in which the aging or- 
ganizations engage with them are 
rather different. One type can be 
characterized as direct income trans- 
fer policies and programs: those de- 
signed to place additional purchas- 
ing power in the hands of explicitly 
designated population groups, de- 
fined by income and demography, 
through specific conditions embod- 
ied either in legislation or in imple- 
menting administrative regulations 
and guidelines. This group includes 
Social Security, Old Age Assistance, 
veterans’ benefits, Federal Civil Ser- 
vice Retirement Benefits, Railroad 
Retirement Benefits, Rent Supple- 
ments, Medicare, and Medicaid. 
The other type can be termed mid- 
dleman policies and programs: those 
that fund and empower public and 
private organizations to develop and 
operate properties, and to carry out 
services such as training and educa- 
tion; research; planning, program 
development, technical assistance 
and coordination; and social, health 
and recreational services. These in- 
clude the Hill-Burton Act, a variety 
of. volunteer and paid community 
services or action programs, the 


17. Still a third type not considered here 
is policies which are purely regulatory, such 
as the Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act of 1967. For a thoughtful discussion of 
considerations which need to be taken into 
account in distinguishing among types of 
governmental programs, see, Martha Der- 
thick, The Influence of Federal Grants 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1970), pp. 5—8. 
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Older Americans Act, Manpower 
Training and Development, in- 
numerable programs administered 
by the National Institutes of Health 
and the National Institute of Mental 
Health, and literally hundreds of 
others. 

In the politics of direct income 
transfer programs, the various types 
of aging organizations pursue some- 
what divergent objectives suitable to 
their interests, but all involve in- 
cremental adjustments in existing 
programs. The mass-membership or- 
ganizations adopt policy positions 
and present testimony on income 
transfer programs favoring increases 
in size of benefits, extension of eligi- 
bility for benefits to a greater num- 
ber of persons, extention of condi- 
tions and time periods for which 
benefits are due, and relaxation or 
elimination of conditions that deter- 
mine eligibility for benefits. The 
trades associations, particularly the 
three health care organizations, are 
especially concerned with ways in 
which income transfer provisions 
affect their organizational opera- 
tions. They favor benefit increases 
and extensions of eligibility that will 
enable their enterprises to function 
more profitably or more smoothly— 
in the case of non-profit organiza- 
tions. They are most active in seek- 
ing adjustments in the rules that 
govern their roles as vendors in the 
income transfer process: procedures 
for third-party payments and stan- 
dards regarding the kinds of institu- 
tions in which beneficiaries can be 
eligible for transfer purchasing 
power. The National Caucus on the 
Black Aged formulates proposals for 
distributing a greater proportional 
share of direct income transfer pay- 
ments to black than to non-black 
older persons. The confederation of 
social welfare agencies and the ‘pro- 
fessional society of researchers, edu- 
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cators, and service providers do not 
participate in income transfer poli- 
tics except to insert occasional state- 
mens into the public record. 

In general, the activities of the 
aging organizations in relation to 
direct income transfer issues have 
largely been efforts to obtain incre- 
mental adjustments in existing pro- 
grams. The organizations have not 
put frth strong proposals for major 
new policies and programs for redis- 
tributing purchasing power to the 
aged—they did not, for instance, 
play a strong role in the passage of 
Med._care.?® That the organizations’ 
activities are directly responsible for 
bringing about changes they seek in 
direct income transfer programs is 
douktful. Nonetheless, adjustments 
consonant with those sought by the 
orgamizations are continuously ef- 
fected. 

In the politics of middleman pro- 
grams, the aging organizations have 
man” behavioral features in com- 
mon. They seek to create new pro- 
grams that would provide funds and 
authority more or less exclusively to 
agins organizations. Within existing 
prog-ams that already make funds 
and authority available to a fairly 
broad range of middlemen, they 
attempt to earmark, or otherwise lay 
claina to, an established share for 
aging organizations. They search, 
without much success, for some 
authoritative administrative mecha- 
nism—typically termed a means of 
coordination—to increase greatly 
their leverage for carving out shares 
for azing organizations within mid- 
dleman programs. 

Proposals of the aging organiza- 
tions regarding middleman pro- 
grams rarely present details on means 


18.. See, Theodore R. Marmor, The Poli- 
tics cf Medicare (London: Routledge and 
Keegen Paul, 1970). 
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through which problems of the dis- 
advantaged aged might be solved. 
Vague substantive content is of- 
fered, designed to provide sufficient 
rationale for including aging organi- 
zations among the middlemen that 
share in a program. When highly 
specific proposals are set forth by the 
aging organizations, they deal with 
two types of matters: (1) they suggest 
rule changes designed to increase 
the probability of aging organiza- 
tions’ winning a share of middle- 
man programs, and (2) they set forth 
detailed proposals for maintaining or 
increasing funds authorized for pro- 
grams in which aging organizations 
have already established a share. 
The only essential differences 
among the aging organizations in all 
this activity concern which of them 
should be receiving middleman 
shares from which sources and how 
much each should get. 

Our aggregate result of these or- 
ganizations activities in the politics 
of middleman programs is that they 
have been successful in creating a ` 
domain of program funds and author- 
ity that is available more or less ex- 
clusively to aging organizations. 
Moreover, they have successfully 
laid claim to established shares for 
aging organizations within domains 
that make funds and authority avail- 
able to a fairly wide spectrum of mid- 
dlemen. No single organization or 
faction of organizations has suc- 
ceeded in dominating these activ- 
ities or in excluding the others. 
Each of the organized interests has 
managed to gain access to an ade- 
quate source and supply of rewards. 
While the organizations engage in 
conflict as they seek to advance their 
own shares, they have managed to 
arrive at a fairly stable pattern of re- 
ward distribution and accommoda- 
tion. : 

In summary, the aging organiza- 
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tions have sufficient power to main- 
tain themselves and their interests, 
but the goals articulated and sought 
by these organizations are not suit- 
able to redress fundamentally the 
economic, biomedical, and social 
problems of the severely disadvan- 
taged aged—let alone change the 
general societal status of the aged. 
While they probably would not have 
sufficient power to achieve such 
goals even if they sought them, the 
very incentive systems that create 
and sustain their organizational via- 
bility—interests of their members 
and the pursuit of their trades and 
professions—preclude them from 
testing the extent of their power to 
achieve fundamental changes for the 
aging. In short, these organizations 
are similar to those in many other 
arenas of interest group activity that 
have been examined by students of 
American politics.!® 


FUTURE INTEREST GROUP POLITICS 


If the next several decades bring 
substantial increases in the propor- 
tions of chronologically aged and 
younger retired-aged citizens, will 
aging-based interest groups have 
more power, and will they exercise 
what power they have for different 
purposes than they do now? Will 
new types of aging interest groups 
emerge? Will they have different po- 
litical objectives? 

An increase in the proportion of 
chronologically aged persons would 
probably have little effect upon in- 
terest group politics. The legitimacy 
provided by greater numbers of 


19. The classic work on interest groups is 
David B. Truman, The Governmental Pro- 
cess: Political Interests and Public Opinion 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951). A more 
recent treatment is Herman Ziegler, Interest 
Groups in American Society (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964). 
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members, consumers, clients and 
subjects would probably enhance 
the capacity of the interest groups to 
gain access to public officials and to 
obtain platforms for framing public 
policy issues. The size of the elec- 
toral bluff would be more impres- 
sive. The contemporary interest 
groups and any new ones that join 
them would have more security in 
their efforts at organizational main- 
tenance. They would probably suc- 
ceed in establishing a larger domain 
of funds and authority to divide 
among themselves through conflict 
and accommodation. But unless the 
political orientations of the chrono- 
logically aged undergo considerable 
change, there is no reason to expect 
that aging interest groups would 
vary significantly the nature of their 
objectives. In order to prosper, the 
organizational leaders must main- 
tain a modicum of harmony between 
their political activities and objec- 
tives, on the one hand, and the 
needs, problems, and aspirations of 
their constituencies on the other.” 

The development of a younger re- 
tired-aging constituency, even with 
political orientations based on a 
stronger aging identity, is only some- 
what more likely to change the activ- 
ities of aging-based interest groups. 
A common aspiration among them to 
find new social roles and identities 
may well give rise to additional or- 
ganizations based on constituencies 
of aging members, consumers, and 
clients. But as Bernice Neugarten 
points out elsewhere in this volume, 
the “young-old” are likely to desire a 


20. One of the more useful theoretical 
treatments of the relations between external 
organizational behavior and the incentive 
bases which maintain the organization can 
be found in Peter B. Clark and James Q. 
Wilson, “Incentive Systems: A Theory, of 
Organizations,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly 6 (March 1961), pp. 129-166. 
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wide range of options and oppor- 
tunities. Therefore, organizations 
developing in response to this com- 
mon need for meaningful activities 
will probably be numerous, but di- 
verse in nature and unlikely to have 
a shared basis for working alliances. 
Their political relevance would 
probably be negligible. 

To the extent that there is group 
cohesion focusing on the problems 
of economic dependency in retire- 
ment and its attendant difficulties, 
the aging-based interest groups— 
particularly the membership organi- 
zations—may be forced to put forth 
stronger age-redistributive policy 
proposals in order to maintain their 
legitimacy and to avoid the threats of 
new organizational competition. If 
their proposals do not seem too radi- 
cal to the politicians of the day, the 
latter may continue to acquiesce to 
the bluff of the aging vote. In the un- 
likely event that the proposals are so 
radical that the politicians feel 
forced to call the electoral bluff, the 
subsequent power of the aging- 
based interest groups will decrease 
or increase sharply, depending on 
whether a decisive aging vote ma- 
terializes on that critical election day 
in the future. More likely, as indi- 


cated by our consideration of elec- 


toral behavior, there would be no 
pivotal bloc of aging voters on that 
day; the power of the aging-based in- 
terest groups would subsequently 
decline. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR 
SENIOR POWER 


Since contemporary attention to 
the implications of aging for the fu- 
ture of American politics has been 
generated, by trends suggesting in- 
creases in the proportion of aging cit- 
izens, this discussion has focused 
largely on aging voters and the be- 
havior of interest groups based on 
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mass constituencies of the aging. Be- 
fore touching on other political dy- 
namics that could have implications 
for aging and the future of American 
politics, what can one conclude 
about the possible consequences of 
an increased aging population for 
senior electoral power and senior in- 
terest group power? 

The aging do not vote cohesively 
to determine the outcome of con- 
temporary elections. Are they likely 
to do so in the future? Although a 
number of possibilities have been 
raised, there is no sound reason to 
expect that in the immediate or re- 
mote future the aging will wield de- 
cisive power in determining the out- 
comes of national elections. Even if 
the proportion of aging Americans 
were to double, the most powerful 
consequence one can reasonably 
imagine is that politicians might woo 
the aging vote as assiduously as they 
now woo the vote of organized labor. 
But even this is most unlikely. The 
organizational structure of unions 
provides a far stronger—though 
hardly reliable—mechanism for 
swinging votes than any aging-based 
interest group is likely to develop. 

The aging-based interest groups 
have some power by virtue of their 


ready access to public officials and 


other politicians, their opportunities 
to obtain public platforms for fram- 
ing policy issues and their discreet 
exercise of an electoral bluff. They 
use this power to support incre- 
mental benefits for the aging and to 
carve out and divide among them- 
selves the middleman’s share in 
government programs which pro- 
vide services and facilities for the 
aging. If there is a substantial in- 
crease in the number of members, 
consumers, clients, and study sub- 


` jects that form the bases for these or- 


ganizations power, what is likely to 
happen? 
The most powerful consequence 
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‘that one might realistically suggest is 

that the aging-based interest groups 
will have credentials to participate 
in a broader range of interest group 
political arenas. Currently they are 
only legitimated for invitation and 
access to arenas that are clearly la- 
beled as relevant to the aging or to 
some category of disabled adults. 
But with substantial increases in the 
numbers of citizens they symboli- 
cally represent, these groups may 
find the doors of more general policy 
forums thrown open to them. Even 
as the 1971 White House Confer- 
ence on Aging could not be con- 
ducted without prominent represen- 
tation of business and labor interest 
groups, the aging-based interest 
groups may become welcome and 
sought-after guests at major forums 
dealing with issues central to busi- 
ness and labor. 

To suggest these possibilities is to 
intimate that a substantial increase 
in the proportion of aging will have 
little impact on the basic nature of 
American politics. To be sure, some 
roles in the system will have 
changed if aging voters are wooed a 
bit more than some other category of 
voters, and if aging-based groups 
take some other interest’s seat at the 
many bargaining tables of interest 
group politics. Some aging citizens 
as well as the aging organizations 
will achieve incremental gains in the 
playing out of what Theodore Lowi 
has characterized as interest-group 
liberalism.” 

If one looks briefly to forms of 
power other than voting and interest 
groups, are there alternatives for in- 
. creased senior power in national 
politics? No, not very strong ones, 
unless there are sweeping changes 
in the nature of American society. 


21. Theodore J., Lowi, The’ End of 
Liberalism (New York: W. W. Norton, 1969). 
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While government and corporate 
elites are comparatively advanced in 
age and may well continue to be, 
they do not wield their power on be- 
half of aging-based interests. Ad hoc 
protest groups of the aging have 
demonstrated some capacity to influ- 
ence the outcome of minor decisions 
in local politics, such as the reduc- 
tion of public transit fares for senior 
citizens. Like most groups mobi- 
lized around ad hoc purposes, they 
have not provided the base for 
longer-lived protest organizations.” 
One can never exclude the possi- 
bility that a nationally-focused ad 
hoc protest—a march on Washing- 
ton by senior citizens—might be 
successful..But given the obstacles 
of logistics, economics, and group 
cohesion, the odds of any success 
seem formidable.”3 

‘A less conservative approach to 
prediction than the rather rudimen- 
tary modes of projection implicit in 
this discussion can yield a variety of 
futuristic scenarios involving the 
aging in American politics. For in- 
stance, one can posit the emergence 
of the so-called no-growth economy, 
which has been the focus of fashion- 
able intellectual speculation in the 
past several years,” and find that 
cleavage between the economically 
productive and the non-productive 
is the central political conflict of the 
day. Surely the political behavior of 


22. Perhaps the only exceptions are those 
groups developed through the organizing 
tactics of Saul Alinsky; see, his Reveille for 
Radicals (New York: Random House, 1946). 

23. The experience of the Poor People’s 
Campaign in 1968—-when they established 


Resurrection City in Washington—provides 


an informative picture of the difficulties to 
be surmounted in a march on Washington. 
See, Nick Kotz, Let Them Eat Promises: The 
Politics of Hunger in America (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969). . 
24. See, for instance, “The No-Growth 
Society,” Daedalus 102, no. 4 (Fall 1973). 
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the chronologically aged and the 
younger retired-aged would be ex- 
ceptionally cohesive in such a set- 
ting. To consider whether that co- 
hesion would provide a basis for 
power in the no-growth society 
would be to lead oneself through an 
endless series of fanciful specula- 
tions. 

Of all the imaginable political im- 
plications of growth in the numbers 
and proportions of aging citizens, the 
most serious can be found in the im- 
pact that their presence will likely 
have on the need for public services 
and facilities. The needs of the con- 
temporary population of aging citi- 
zens—in physical and mental health 
care, social services, educational op- 
portunities, recreational and com- 
munity activities, appropriately de- 
signed housing—far outstrip the 
available personnel and facilities 
available to meet them. Yet it is al- 
ready established policy of the 
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American government to undertake - 
responsibility for meeting these 
needs.” With millions of additional 
aging citizens, the gap between gov- 
ermment’s official. policy and its ca- 
pacity to implement that policy will 
be enormous. As this situation 
emerges, the politics of federal re- 
source allocation may lead to a re- 
trenchment in, or abrogation of, poli- 
cies committing government to help 
meet all these needs. If government 
responds positively to the challenge 
oi expanding services and facilities, 
it will be because of pervasive ideo- 
logical considerations and not be- 
cause it is pushed to do so by senior 
power. 


25. See, U.S., Senate, Committee on | 
Labor and Public Welfare, Subcommittee on 
Aging and the Special Committee on Aging, 
Post-White House Conference on Aging Re- 
ports, 1973 (Washington; D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1973). 
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RAYMOND ARON. The Imperial Repub- 
lic: The United States and the World, 
1945-1973. Pp. vii, 339. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. 
$10.00. 


The original French edition of this 
book won the prestigious Prix des 
Critiques in 1973. The English transla- 
tion will widen the circle of its readers, 
especially in the United States. It is 
one of the most balanced and most 
perceptive appraisals of the role of the 
United States in the postwar world that 
has been written by anyone, American 
‘or foreign. Raymond Aron, in the gran- 
diloquent words of a French journal, 
might have been the “French Kissin- 
ger,” but instead he “has chosen to be 
Raymond Aron.” For this his many 
admirers should be grateful. 

Professor Aron takes Nixon’s visit to 
China in February, 1972, as symboliz- 
ing the end of the postwar inter-state 
system and the President’s new 
economic policies of August, 1971, as 
marking “the end of the postwar 
monetary system.” The two parts of his 
book, of about equal length, deal with 
these two themes—one with the politi- 
cal role of the United States in the 


inter-state system, the other with the 
economic role of the United States in 
the “world market.” The first role was 
that of paramountcy, marked first by 
success and then by failure; the second 
was that of dominance, characterized 
by both privileges and constraints. 

In this new work, as in previous 
writings, Professor Aron sees many 
successes and many failures in U.S. 
foreign policy. On the whole he be- 
lieves that U.S. policy toward Europe, 
especially during the Truman era, was 
correct and effective. In Asia, American 
policy was far less successful. “It was 
in Asia far more than in Europe that the 
American republic assumed the impe- 
rial burden.” The concept of contain- 
ment “developed without losing its 
defensive connotation into ‘globaliza- 
tion’ and ‘militarization’ as a result of 
the Korean campaign,” and these 
trends became more marked as the 
United States experienced the agonies 
of Vietnam. On the whole, the United 
States had more success in dealing with 
developed than with developing coun- 
tries. Aron obviously deplores “the 
counterrevolutionary role now played 
by the United States in. Latin America, 
and in some cases in other parts of the 
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world as well.” But he is “unable to 
take the revisionist thesis very seri- 
ously,” either with regard to the origins 
of the cold war or with regard to the 
influence of the Pentagon and the 
“military-industrial establishment” on 
the course of U.S. foreign policy. 

Although Professor Aron refrains 
from any extended analysis of the 
American domestic scene, and has little 
to say about the impact of domestic 
pressures and developments on foreign 
policy, he does comment on the lack of 
knowledge of much of the American 
public and many members of the Con- 
gress on foreign policy questions, and 
on the role of the press, the intellectu- 
als, and the universities in creating 
“the climate in which the president and 
his advisers live.” He believes, how- 
ever, that “Basically, foreign policy is 
the preserve of the president, his pri- 
vate advisers . . . and the vast civilian 
and military organizations in charge of 
immense interests closely interrelated 
with those of other nations.” He is 
sparing in his comments on the Water- 
gate affair, which in his view is “as 
specifically American as the Dreyfus 
affair was specifically French”; but he 
believes that as a result of Watergate 
“President Nixon’s authority is bound 
to be impaired to some degree and that 
the Senate is bound, temporarily at 
least, to exert more influence on United 
States foreign policy than it has since 
1939.” He is obviously not happy with 
.this trend. Indeed, he frenkly confesses 
that “it is on Richard Nixon and Henry 
Kissinger that a European pins his 
hopes for a foreign policy governed by 
reason. 

Clearly Aron harbors doubts as well 
as hopes about the future role of the 
United States in both the inter-state 
system and in the world economy. 
“The Imperial Republic must find a 
middle way between globalism and 
isolationism.” Neither in the political 
nor in the economic realm is it capable 
of carrying the imperial burden which 
it tried to carry in the immediate past. 
But it is still a major actor on the 
world’s political and economic stage, 
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and ‘it cannot escape continuing in- 
volvement and commitment. 
NORMAN D. PALMER 
Department of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Doucias E. ASHFORD. Ideology and 
Participation. Pp. 300. Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage, 1974. $7.00. 


PATRICK J. MCGOWAN AND HOWARD 
B. SHAPIRO. Comparative Study of 
Foreign Policy. Pp. 256. Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1974. $7.00. 


Ashford attempts to revitalize the 
notion of ideology as a useful concept 
for understanding political activity. He 
brings a wide-ranging diversity of ideas 
from comparative political analysts, 
psychologists, anthropologists, philoso- 
phers, and others to bear on the 
problem of “. . . how psychological 
and cultural elements of individual and 
group behavior relate to manifestations 
of their shared values, especially as 
they appear in political life.” In addi- 
tion, he is primarily concerned with 
developing a conception of a “working 
ideology” which can deal with the 
interaction of political ideas and be- 
havior at both the level of the indi- 
vidual citizen and the collectivity. 

The closest Ashford comes to a com- 
pact definition of a working ideology is 
the statement, “I am using ‘ideology’ to 
refer to both the activity individuals 
ean attach to political ideas and the 
norms found in collective endeavor 
intended to manifest political ideas.” In 


- the ensuing arguments, Ashford, draw- 


ing on specific propositions and findings 
from several disciplines and heavily 
peppering the discussion with substan- 
tive examples, condemns past pejora- 
tive uses of the term ideology and 
proceeds to develop his own concept. 
The basis for his conception of a 
working ideology is the extent to which 
political values affect variation in the 
behavior of individual citizens and var- 
iation in collective behavior based on 
institutional norms. Thus, his notion of 
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congruence of behavior between indi- 
vidual and institutional levels em- 
phasizes relational aspects “. .. of 
how men as citizens individually and 
collectively relate to one another in a 
political system.” 

The notion of working ideology is 
linked to other theoretical formulations 
_ involving status, political culture, and 
the developmental literature. His ar- 
_guments at various points are sugges- 
tive of hypotheses on the effects of 
dimensions of a working ideology con- 
ceived as a cross-level, behavioral 
phenomenon. 

However, suggesting directions for 
the conceptualization of ideology and 
its utility for understanding political 
life is not the same as presenting 
analysis based on a developed concep- 
tual product. Though Ashford has out- 
lined a direction for further theoretical 
effort, it is far from clear that his path 
will disentangle the confusion he seeks 
to order. The linkages between ideas or 
values and behavior; between indi- 
vidual and collective levels of analysis; 
and, between ideology as a social sci- 
ence concept and ideology as a norma- 
tive or prescriptive program all remain 
sticky, clouded problems. Ashford’s di- 
rections are informed and stimulating, 
but construction of a specific theoretical 
vehicle, based on the concept of ideol- 
ogy, -useful for further empirical 
analysis, remains illusive. 

Using the well-known Berelson and 
Steiner survey of scientific findings on 
human behavior as a model, McGowan 
and Shapiro attempt an heroic review 
of findings extracted from over 200 
“representative” empirical studies, 
published in the English language from 
1955-1972, in order to assess the field 
they call the “comparative study of 
foreign policy.” The findings are or- 
ganized under 118 propositions which 
are in turn categorized according to an 
organizing framework which views 
foreign policy behavior (official acts of 
nation A to control B) as a function of 
four sets of variables: (1) attributes of 
the external environment of the actor 
(other nation’s policies, systemic 
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changes); (2) attributes of the actor 
(nine factors ranging from psychologi- 
cal and elite background variables to 
societal, cultural, and historical variable 
types); (3) the dimensions of the de- 
cisionmaking process as intervening 
variables linking the two preceding 
categories and the dependent variable 
(foreign policy behavior); and (4) feed- 
back from policy behavior to the actor 
and to the international environment of 
the actor. l 

The authors provide a vital service to 
foreign policy analysts by (a) com- 
prehensively describing the state of 
foreign policy studies as of 1972, (b) 
highlighting gaps in the cumulative 
knowledge about this field, and (c) 
suggesting research directions for the 
rest of the decade. 

However, comprehensiveness was 
not achieved without costs. The treat- 
ment of particular findings is brief, 
often to the point of being superficial. 
Secondly, the organizing framework of- 
fers little promise of serving a clas- 
sificatory function beyond the im- 
mediate purposes of McGowan and 
Shapiro. Finally, a set of criteria by 
which a valid comparison can be rec- 
ognized remains largely unspecified, 
thereby leaving the “comparative study 
of foreign policy” unbounded and 
without a separate identity as a field of 
inquiry. 

Overall, the limitations noted do not 
prevent this survey from significantly 
contributing to the study of foreign 
policy as a tool facilitating review and 
synthesis. 

MICHAEL E. AKINS 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


ABRAM CHAYES. The Cuban Missile 
Crisis: International Crises and the 
Role of Law. Pp. v, 157. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1974. $5.95. 


Commissioned by the American So- 
ciety of Intemational Law, Professor 
Chayes of the Harvard Law School has 
reviewed the much publicized 1962 
confrontation between the United 
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States and the Soviet Union in terms of 
the role played by international law. 
Even more precise was the question 
put by the Society: how did interna- 
tional law affect the positions of the 
antagonists? To this question a fair and 
adequate answer is given. Along the 
way, as illustrative of the different legal 
issues, the varying wavs of treating 
them, and the institutional biases and 
objectives motivating the many per- 
sonalities involved, highly useful bib- 
liographical references are listed. Hav- 
ing granted these credits, it is necessary 
to observe that the presentation is so 
short that peripheral issues to the basic 
crisis are either ignored entirely or are 
greviously slighted. 

Not only ‘does Chayes’ view of the 
intricasies of crisis management benefit 
from the advantage of hindsight, but 
some of the documents relied on are 
similarly subject to challenge. The po- 
sition of the Office of the General Coun- 
sel of the Defense Department as of 
1962 is made known by a letter to 
Chayes dated 1971. Another letter, 
written in 1968, explains the content 
and the circumstances of drafting the 
memorandum for the Attorney General 
in August, 1962, regarding the legality 
of remedial action against the threat of 
‘a missile base. (The August brief, 
elaborating upon the Mcnroe Doctrine, 
was dismissed by President Kennedy 
who realized that the famous Doctrine 
was a unilateral statement of policy and 
by no means a rule of international 
law.) 

The utility of the United Nations as a 
forum when Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son demanded a yes or no answer about 
the emplacement of missiles and dis- 
played enlarged photographs to the UN 
Security Council, “was as effective in 
generating support for and neutralizing 
opposition to the United States as any 
other action in the week of crisis.” But 
Stevenson’s proposal to consider a 
“trade” of missiles in Turkey for those 
in Cuba was not publicly adopted by 
the United States and hence not ad- 
vanced at the UN, although it ulti- 
mately materialized. 

Chayes devotes extensive coverage to 
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the problem of obtaining the support of 
the Organization of American States for 
the decision to quarantine Cuba from 
further importations. As the Russian 
freighters were en route to the Carib- 
bean, President Kennedy announced 
the quarantine before the OAS took 
action. The Organization’s subsequent 
approval, declared to be unanimous, in 
fact had some negative votes and 
abstentions on parts of the final resolu- 
tion. 

The answer to the Law Society's 
question, from Chayes, is that “the men 
responsible for decision did not ignore 
legal considerations.” “They made a 
considerable effort to integrate legal 
factors into their deliberations.” He 
asserts that law operated “substantially, 
but not decisively” as a constraint upon 
American actions. “The significance of 
legal justification for decision-making is 
greater and more complex than is cus- 
tomarily supposed.” And, if justification 
is another word for public accounta- 
bility, in a democratic-representative so- 
ciety it can have a profound effect. 

WILLARD BARBER 

University of Maryland 

College Park 


OTTO HIERONYMI. Economic Dis- 
crimination Against the United 
States in Western Europe, 1945-58, 
Pp. xvi, 232. Geneva, Switzerland: 
Librairie Droz, 1973. No price. 


CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGER. The 
World Depression, 1929-1939. Pp. 
336. Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1973. $10.00. 


Otto Hieronymi’s book is essentially 
the history of the economic relations 
between the United States on the one 
hand and Western Europe on the other 
during the period of economic read- 
justment after World War II. It deals 
with the facts of those relations and the 
governmental policies affecting them. 
Hieronymi writes clearly, dispassion- 
ately and with a minimum of theoreti- 
cal and econometric obscurity. 

The frame of reference of this book is 
the U.S. policy at the end of the war in 
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= favor of a new international monetary 
system (to be institutionalized in the 
International Monetary Fund), in- 
creased international investments (to 
- be institutionalized mainly in the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development), and liberalized non- 
discriminatory trade (to be in- 
stitutionalized in the International 
Trade Organization or the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). 
Hieronymi appropriately denotes this 
as a “universalist” approach. 

The Western Europeans gave only 
grudging support to this approach, 
which was detailed in the Proposals 
for the Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment, issued by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in 1945. When it became fully 
apparent, in 1947, that Western Europe 
was either unable or unwilling to fol- 
low the “universalist” policies of re- 
storing equilibrium in the balance of 
payments and reducing trade restric- 
tions, the United States acceded in 
large measure to the pressures for spe- 
cial capital movements (conspicuously, 
Marshall Plan aid) and the continua- 
tion, or indeed extension, of dis- 
criminatory monetary and trade restric- 
tions against the United States. The 
large tariff reductions resulting from 
the GATT negotiations of 1947 “uni- 
versalist” in principle, were largely 
nullified by the quantitative trade re- 
strictions and exchange controls, but 
the devaluations of 1949 were in keep- 
ing with the “universalist” objective. 
On the other hand, the impetus given 
to European integration by certain 
policies associated with the Marshall 
Plan, particularly the Code of Trade 
Liberalization, the European Coal and 
Steel Community, and the monetary 
clearing arrangements culminating in 
the European Payment Union, fur- 
thered the move toward what Hieronymi 
calls “group discrimination” against the 
United States. 

Significantly, Hieronymi states that it 
is “the conclusion of this study that 
discrimination as such was not a major 
factor in eliminating the so-called dol- 
lar shortage, or more accurately in im- 
proving the balance-of-payments posi- 
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tions of the individual Western Euro- 
pean countries” (p. 218). On the other 
hand, “the scare of the dollar shortage 
and the discrimination it engendered 
helped shape the permanent integra- 
tion of Europe...” (p. 220). 
This reviewer agrees with the author 
that the multilateral and nondis- 
criminatory trade and payments policy 
advocated by the United States was 
blunted, and continues to be blunted, 
by the discriminatory policies pursued 
by the Europeans and avidly imitated 
by others. Hieronymi’s book is a valu- 


able addition to the scholarly works in 
this field. 


“The explanation of this book [The 
World Depression, 1929~1939] is that 
the 1929 depression was so wide, so 
deep and so long because the interna- 
tional economic system was rendered 
unstable by British inability and United 
States unwillingness to assume respon- 
sibility for stabilizing it . . . ” (p. 292). 
Specifically, Kindleberger cites (a) the 
lack of a relatively open market for 
“distress goods,” particularly primary 
products; (b) the drying up of interna- 
tional counter-cyclical long-term lend- 
ing; and (c) a closely-related financial 
factor, the failure of the United States, 
alone or in concert with a few other 
countries, to “discount” financial assets 
in return for internationally liquid 
funds. | 

These conclusions derive from 
Kindleberger’s highly readable general 
review of economic events in the dec- 
ade after World War I, his detailed 
description of the decline from 1929 to 
1932, and his examination of recovery 
efforts up to 1939. The author touches 
on practieally all of the factors. that have 
been cited by others as giving rise to 
and accelerating the Great Depression. 
For example, with respect to the 1929 
stock market crash: “One should not be 
dogmatic about it, but itis hard to avoid 
the conclusion that there is something 
to the conventional wisdom which 
characterized the crash as the start of a 
process. The crash led to a scramble for 
liquidity ...” (p. 127). Earlier, the 
stock market had attracted funds away 
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from international lending, which had 
been essential to the brittle and tenta- 
tive international monetary equilibrium 
that kad been established after 1925 

Lik= most other analysts, Kindle- 
berger finds the international mone- 
tary-Fnancial events of the spring 
and summer of 1931 the clue to the 
deepening of the depression: bank fail- 
ures in Germany and Austria, French 
reluctance to lend to the Germans 
while the Austro-German Anschluss 
was Leing considered, British inability 
to meet the requests for conversion of 
sterling into gold, the lack of U.S. 
foreign lending. These and other ele- 
ment: are described in dramatic detail. 
President Hoover’s efforts to arrange a 
moratorium on intergovernmental pay- 
ment:, eventually successful, put him 
in a good light. Even so, Britain let the 
pound float in September 1931 and 
effectively rang down the curtain on 
London as the world financial center. 
As K-ndleberger says, “For the world 
econemy to be stabilized, there has to 
be a stabilizer, one stabilizer” (p. 305). 
Brita-n stepped out; the United States 
did rot step in. President Roosevelt's 
sabotaging of the 1933 World Economic 
Confrence revealed how far the 
United States was from previding leader- 
ship. 

The description of the recovery ef- 
forts of the 1930s is provided against an 
impl.cit Keynesian backdrop: easy 
money could not overcome pessimistic 
expectations by businessmen, which 
expectations could be improved only 
by expanded aggregate demand, which 
could be provided only by substantial 
government deficit spending. In the 
United States, it was April 1938 before 
this approach was consciously ac- 
cepted. Roosevelt was by inclination 
even more of a budget-balancer than 
Hoover. | 

Or the international front, floating 
exchange rates, currency blocs, ex- 
chanze controls,’ quantitative controls, 
high=r tariffs, tariff discrimination, and 
strings on foreign investment devas- 
tate¢ the international economy. Ex- 
pans-onist policies were only the timid 
tariff reductions ‘started on Cordell 


for 
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Hull’s initiative after 1934, the hesitant 
stabilization of dollar-pound-franc rates 
under the Tripartite Agreement of 
1936, undertaken mainly to provide 
political “cover” for French devalua- 
tion, and the 1934 establishment of the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank. 

Kindleberger recognizes that he 
might be overemphasizing the interna- 
tional monetary-financial factors in try- 
ing to explain the course of events in 
the United States. The United States 
would have had a depression without 
external stimulus or reinforcement. For 
other countries, more heavily involved 
in international trade and finance, 
Kindleberger’s explanation has more 
cogency. 

Is the world still subject to such a 
world depression? One may question 
whether there is really an open market 
“distress goods,” if supply should 
seriously overshoot demand in some 
lines. The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development has not 
dared to operate counter-cyclically, so 
it is quite possible that international 
counter-cyclical lending could dry up, 
unless the U.S. Government provided 
or guaranteed large international loans. 
On the international monetary front— 
the third of Kindleberger’s pegs— 
the ‘International Monetary Fund is 
technically able to “discount,” as a 
bank of last resort, but both the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and the 
United States have veto power over the 
expansion of Special Drawing Rights, 
which are the contemporary interna- 
tional device for providing liquidity. 
Would the leading central banks fill-the 
gap? 

This reviewer agrees with Kindle- 
berger that present formal interna- 
tional arrangements (IBRD, IMF and 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) provide means—which did not 
exist earlier—for avoiding another 
great world depression. But without 
USS. leadership they would not be 
effective. 
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CHALMERS JOHNSON. Autopsy on 
People’s War. Pp. vii, 118. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1974. 
$5.75. 


From a penetrating mind and in 
trenchant style, here is a work far more 
provocative of thought than one would 
think likely in so little space. The 
author brings to bear years of interest 
and his acquired sophistication con- 
cerning modes and facets of revolu- 
tionary struggle. He emphasizes revolu- 
tions in the present century, particu- 
larly the Chinese Communist experi- 
ence and selected Maoist doctrines. He 
views great, modern revolutions as 
paradigms, having an impact on latent 
and developing forces for change— 
especially propensities -to use vio- 
lence for political and socio-economic 
transformations—each during the ensu- 
ing generation. Although he acknow- 
ledges what he calls Communist Chi- 
na’s relations on “two levels” with 
several countries in Southeast Asia 
(support to selected insurgents yet im- 
proved relations with established gov- 
ernments, policies since 1969 being 
- described on pages 76-84), the author 
asserts that the era of people’s wars 
inspired by the Chinese design and 
abetted by the PRC, are mostly over; 
the time for autopsy is said to have 
arrived. 

Another theme, apparent particularly 
near the start and in his concluding 
chapter, is that too much attention has 
been paid to the socio-economic and 
other tensions (“reductionism”) preced- 
ing revolutions. Johnson stresses rather 
what revolutionaries think they are 
accomplishing— strategically as well as 
critically and antagonistically. One ex- 
pects this in a treatment of Mao- 
influenced and aided people’s wars— 
- the recognized importance of ideology. 
Yet every such struggle modifies the 
paradigm, even as Mao found adapta- 
tion of the Leninist guidelines neces- 
sary. 

Chapter seven on “Spinoffs from the 
Doctrine” presents a perceptive in- 
terpretation of urban guerrilla pur- 
poses. Their tactics are explained as 
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derived from conditions in which rev- 
olutionaries lacking mass support try 
to precipitate interventions which may 
create revolutionary situations. The au- 
thor points out that modern revolution 
entails a crisis for the development of a 
state, that successful transformations 
through struggle result in enlarged 
state power. A more analyzed distinc- 
tion is needed, however, between rev- 
olutions that open the way to the 
fuller integration and modernization of 
traditional or transitional systems—for 
example, Tsarist Russia, Nationalist 
China—and the problems confronting 
revolutionaries in rather centralized, 
technologically powerful states. If, in 
the latter half of this century, the more 
broadly observed problems of humanly 
willed, corrective change in so-cailed 
advanced countries grow increasingly 
critical, the experience being gained 
may have some prospective sig- 
nificance for countries intent at earlier 
stages on industrialization. If this 
seems like a partial return to “reduc- 
tionism,” one can say that there are 
long stretches between major revolu- 
tions in the same societies; obviously 
there are many modes of intervening 
changes. I see nothing intrinsic about 
the study of causal forces and condi- 
tions that precludes attention to rev- 
olutionary ideologies and strategies. 
Probably Johnson agrees with this; his 
objection rather is against the frequent 
assumption that revolutions are neces- 
sarily progressive, or are always vin- 
dicative catharses of discerned causal 
trends. 
ALLAN B. COLE 
The Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy 

Tufts University 

Medford 

Massachusetts 


STEWART STEVEN. Operation Splinter 
Factor: The Untold Story of Ameri- 
ca’s Most Secret Cold War Intelli- 
gence Operation. Pp. 249. New York: 
Lippincott, 1974. $7.95. 


Operation Splinter Factor, according 
to the author, was conceived by Allen 
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- 


Dilles, director of the Central Intelli- 


gence Agency of the United States from 


1953 -o 1961, bleak years indeed in the 
period of the Cold War. Its purpose was 
to drive a wedge between the Eastern 
European satellites of Russia and the 
.Krem_in. For the Communist parties in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
‘Bulgeria were hopelessly divided be- 
tweem those who believed that close ties 
with zhe Soviet were necessary to pro- 
tect them from Western “imperialism” 
and who took the hard Communist line, 
and -hose who, while still loyal to 
Communism, worked to retain their 
national sovereignty not wanting to 
becone Russian “colonies.” 

The Dulles plan was ingenious. The 
idea was to get the hard-core party into 
_ power and thus make life so miserable 
for the people that they would revolt 
and thus break up the Russian “em- 
pire” which in those years was on the 
defersive and by no means sure of 
itself in foreign relations. As a result of 
* American action, people on the liberal 
side suffered horribly and, in the end, 
Moscow infiltrated with hosts of secret 
agents and police, and used their raw 
power to establish their party in con- 
trol. Up to that point the American 
operction went according to schedule, 
but that was as far as it went. The 
peop-e would not or could not forge the 
expeeted revolution. The author claims 
that 100,000 men, women and children, 
mosty innocents not knowing what was 
going on, suffered directly; as many as 
1,00G¢ were killed, and uncounted 
thousands went to prison or labor 
camrs, or were deprived of their prop- 
erty. and means of livelihood. Steven 
conc.udes that Operation Splinter Fac- 
tion was “politically unproductive, un- 
ness2rily barbarous and unquestionably 
a failure.” He divides the blame be- 
tween Stalin and Dulles, the former who 
was made to believe that many of his 
erstwhile -brother Communists were 
acting as double agents for the Ameri- 
cans and the latter who did not care 
wha- happened to the “national” 
Communists as a result of the adven- 
ture. Progress and stability in the satel- 
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lite countries were set back at least a>- 


generation. 

Central in the operation was 
Lieutenant Colonel Jozef Swiatle, a 
high-ranking Polish Communist who 
defected and came over to the Ameri- 
can side. He worked up and down the 
East European area fomenting trouble 
and undermining the anti-Russian 
Communists to carry out Dulles’ objec- 
tives. (Mirabile dictu, he ends up in the 
United States under the benevolent 
protection of the CIA). Then there were 
also Noel Field and his family, 
American Communist sympathizers 
who disappeared behind the Iron 
Curtain because Stalin was made to 
believe that Field was a double agent 
in Dulles’ employ. Field actually 


. thought that he was defecting to Russia: 


little did he know what and how it 
happened. But, again mirabile dictu 
when the Communists saw their mis- 
take they were released with $40,000 
compensation each for their pains. Sev- 
eral of them now reside in the United 
States but not Noel and his wife who 
took residence in Budapest. 

Steven’s book contains a lot of “tall” 
history, much of it understandably still 
incomplete and undocumented. In fact, 
his background descriptions of de- 
velopments are more important than his 
specifics. His main characters, even 
Dulles, emerge pale and almost unreal. 
However, if one peruses the sources 
listed at the end of the book, one is 
impressed by the breadth, if not the 
depth, of his research. He utilizes 
books already written in the general 
field, some historical papers now avail- 
able, and newspaper stories. Not much 
comes from tightly-closed files and 
tightly-closed lips of CIA agents and 
others in espionage circles. 

So while this book cannot be consid- 
ered the last word for this segment of 
the Cold War, it is certainly an eve- 
opener. It goes to show how a few men 
without restraints and control, backed 
up by government, in behalf of a “just” 
cause can manhandle the destiny of 
thousands of innocents, and how brutal 


„and utterly diabolic is the modern 
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". world of espionage. It merges into and 


sometimes is actually legalized ter- 
rorism. 
HAROLD F. ALDERFER 
Professor Emeritus of Political 
Science 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


YAN-LI Wu. Raw Material Supply in a 
Multipolar World. Pp. ix, 55. New 
York: Crane, Russak & Co., 1973. 
$4.95. 


In this short, rather expensive, 
analysis of raw material supply in the 
world, Wu is concerned with the cur- 
tailment of supplies on major United 
States’ allies. Discussion of particular 
raw materials is limited to such 
strategic items as iron ore, copper, lead, 
zinc, bauxite, petroleum and uranium. 
The author argues that the supply of 
critical materials needs to be given 
greater consideration when the validity 
of existing free world alliances is as- 
sessed. Major sources and the security of 
supplies for each ally are outlined, the 
routes by which the materials reach the 
importing nation are discussed, and the 
strategic issues raised by each import 
pattern are evaluated. 

Wu raises a number of interesting 
points. He asserts, for example, that a 
nation can only have a high degree of 
security if it aligns with other nations 
which collectively can achieve inde- 
pendence in resource supply. Most of 
the major allies have a high import 
dependency, and these nations are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to short term cur- 
tailments in supply.. He discourages 
investment in any long term contracts 
with “unfriendly” nations. Allies must, 
therefore, search for alternative 
supplies, improve relations with key 
importers, and find new alternative 
technologies and substitute materials. 

Linked to this concern with sources 
of raw materials are many strategic 
questions over supply routes. Wu re- 
gards the Soviet Union as perhaps the 
greatest threat to allied resource 
supplies. The Mediterranean supply 
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routes are particularly vulnerable and 
there are dubious benefits for the west- 
ern alliance in reopening the Suez 
Canal and increasing trade movement 
in the Mediterranean. 

Wu’s assessment is a welcome 
analysis of the role of raw materials in 
world affairs. This is not, however, a 
complete or exhaustive study. Given 
the assumptions about demand and the 
strategic nature of resources, a more 
thorough discussion of the extent and 
location of raw materials could have 
been expected. Additional maps on 
location and commodity routings of 
materials would also have enhanced 
the description. The role of interna- 
tional corporations in raw materials 
movements and the vulnerability of 
exporting nations to economic sanctions 
and tariffs needs to be evaluated. One 
might also question the underlying as- 
sumption that existing alliances should: 
be maintained and that so-called 
“friendly” nations will not place some 
restrictions on raw material move- 
ments. In short, Wu’s book raises many 
provocative questions but the full com- 
plexity of the issues is not treated 
sufficiently. 

WILLIAM M. Ross 

Cook College 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 
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DAvID C. BAILEY. ¿Viva Cristo Rey!: 
The Cristero Rebellion and the 
Church-State Conflict in Mexico. Pp. 
xiii, 346. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1974. $10.00. 


The Cristero Rebellion of 1926-1929 
climaxed Mexico’s century-long Church- 
State conflict. Based on his doc- 
toral dissertation, David C. Bailey's 
work is an analysis of this attempt to 
bring down the regime established by 
the Mexican Revolution and restore to 
Catholicism a major role in determining 
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Mexico’s national destiny. Skillfully 
condensing a vast amount of material 
on the nineteenth century liberal- 
conservative struggle over the role of 
the Church, Bailey demonstrates that 
by the time of the Revolution of 1910, 
Mexican Catholicism, responding to 
Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical Rerum 
Novarum, supported a social reform 
program not unlike that proposed by 
the revolutionaries. Yet the leaders of 
the revolution were convinced that the 
Church was the congenital foe of prog- 
ress and, in drafting the Constitution of 
1917, included severe restrictions on 
the Church and clergy. After nine years 
of government temporizing, in 1926 
President Plutarco Elias Calles ordered 
strict enforcement of the Constitution’s 
anticlerical provisions; thereupon, the 
Mexican episcopate suspended public 
worship. Simultaneously, lay Catholics, 
having previously been organized by a 
militant and disciplined youth move- 
ment, rose in armed rebellion in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

This bloody rebellion, and its ulti- 
mate settlement in 1929, form the main 
substance of the author’s account. But 
Bailey’s greatest service has been to 
reveal how resorting to arms produced 
internal disputes within Mexican 
Catholicism that profoundly affected 
both the nature of the rebellion and its 
final conclusion. Moreover, he gives 
justifiable credit to United States Am- 
bassador Dwight Morrow for his role in 
arranging the Church’s de facto settle- 
ment with the government of Mexico. 
In the process he answers critics of 
United States policy by demonstrating 
that her primary concern was the pro- 
motion of a Church-State modus vivendi 
that would strengthen the Mexican na- 
tion. 

Although the book is sometimes bur- 
dened by detail, and Bailey lacks a 
touch for making his characters come 
alive, his is a solid, well researched 
scholarly study. He is particularly deft 
in drawing upon polemics from all 
sides of the controversy without becom- 
ing the captive of any one persuasion. 
Certainly he makes wise use of the 
available manuscript, archival, and 
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newspaper collections in both the ` 
United States and Mexico. With this 
book the University of Texas Press adds 
to its reputation for publishing quality 
works on the study of Latin America and 
makes a good case for publishing doc- 
toral dissertations. 
LARRY D. HILL 

Department of History 

Texas A & M University 

College Station 


J.C. BEAGLEHOLE. The Life of Captain 
James Cook. Pp. v, 760. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1974. $18.50. 


This biography is the culmination 
(and alas the termination) of the life 
work of New Zealand’s greatest histo- 
rian. It is based on J. C. Beaglehole’s 
superb editions of Cook’s Journals, 
Banks’ Journal, and his sundry other 
publications relating to the exploration 
of the Pacific. It is difficult to imagine 
this book being supplanted as the stan- 
dard Life of Cook, at least in this 
century, for Beaglehole made the liie 
and voyages of Captain James. Cook 
uniquely his own field of study; seldom 
does such an important figure become 
so much one historian‘s property. 

Cook spent eight and one half of the 
last ten and one half years of his life 
(1728-1779) on three epic voyages. His 
main accomplishments in the area of 
discovery are well known: his long and 
arduous travels in the extreme south, 
which finally put to rest any notion of a 
habitable southern continent; his ex- 
plorations in the far north of the Pacific, 
which convinced him there was no 
northern passage to the Atlantic; his 
numerous discoveries of Pacific islands, 
among them Hawaii, where he met his 
death. But Beaglehole also brings out 
the importance of Cook’s voyages for 
the sciences of cartography, astronomy, 
and navigation, and the value of his 
detailed descriptions of society, as vet 
virtually untouched by Europeans, in 
New Zealand, Tahiti, Hawaii, and 
Tonga. Cook himself emerges as serious, 
relatively humane, extremely thorough, 
humorless, in one of Beaglehole’s 
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‘felicitous phrases “the genius of the 
matter of fact.” Perhaps such a man was 
needed for such laborious work as 
Cook’s. His accomplishment was to fill 
in many gaps on the map of the world, 
and for this work the conquistador 
bravado of the earlier explorers would 
have been of little use. 

The merits of the book are legion. It 
is based on documentation from all over 
the world. Stanford University Press 
has made a superb book, complete with 
maps and agreeable illustrations, of 
‘which four are in color. Beaglehole’s 
leisurely account is marked by a 
polished style and a mordant (according 
to his son “antipodean”) wit. Biog- 
raphies and travel narratives are usually 
popular; as a life of a very great 
explorer this book should sell well. It 
deserves to become a classic not just in 
the literature of exploration but also in 
the wider field of historical biography. 

M. N. PEARSON 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


HENRY BIENEN. Kenya: The Politics of 
Participation and Control. Pp. vii, 
215. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. $10.00. 


This is a brief, well written, 
adequately informed, and highly con- 
troversial case study of Kenyan politics 
in the post-independence period. Hav- 
ing argued in a similar case study of 
Tanzania (Tanzania: Party Transforma- 
tion and Economic Development, 1970) 
that TANU, the governing party, is 
organizationally incapable of rapidly 
modernizing its society, Professor 
Bienen has moved on to neighboring 
Kenya to demonstrate that moderniza- 
tion can occur without a viable mass- 
based national party. 

According to Bienen, the Kenyan 
example necessitates a revision of Hun- 
tington’s model of political decay in 
changing societies. As we all know, this 
model posits that social change leads to 
increased political participation that 
then causes increased demands on 
political institutions, which if they are 
not institutionalized and thus capable, 
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leads to political instability and decay. 
Bienen seeks to demonstrate in this 
book (1) that Kenya is a rapidly chang- 
ing society, (2) that there is genuine 
mass political participation— especially 
at the local-rural level, (3) that while 
the Civil Service is strong, the ruling 
party, KANU, is very weak, and (4) that 
nevertheless, Kenya is a stable, increas- 
ingly prosperous nation-state in which 
the government (Civil Service) has au- 
thority and delivers. real services to the 
people. | 

The core of Bienen’s book is built 
around three long chapters that respec- 
tively describe and analyze the ad- 
ministration, party politics, and ethnic- 
ity and class factors in Kenyan political 
behavior. There is much to be learned 
from these chapters, particularly by 
readers not very familiar with the 
Kenya case. The volume begins with a 
discussion of the concept of political 
participation and concludes with an 
analysis of the bases of support for the 
regime. The author has chosen to write 
a short book and thus can be charged 
with sins of omission as well as com- 
mission. 

With regard to omissions, how a 
general book on Kenyan politics can be 
written without an examination of polit- 
ical corruption and the role of non- 
Kenyans in the decision-making pro- 
cess (see pp. 17-18) is beyond this 
reader. I was also disappointed by 
Bienen’s failure to make systematic and 
frequent comparisons to Tanzania, a 
country he knows well and which con- 
trasts in so many interesting respects 
with Kenya. : 

Errors of commission abound as well. 
First, the methodology is not convince- 
ing. Bienen collected his information 
by residence, wide reading, “inter- 
views” with an unknown number of 
Kenyan leaders, and by conversations 
with other specialists on Kenyan affairs. 
Not a single table of data in this book 
was generated by the author, and there 
are twenty-one such tables! Apter’s 
Gold Coast in Transition was pub- 
lished in 1955. Reading the two books 
at the same time would suggest that the 
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study of African politics has not 
changed in nineteen years. 

Second, because of his methodologi- 

cal weaknesses, which relate primarily 

to impressionistic data gathering, 
Bienen repeatedly makes unsubstan- 
tiated (in this book) and controversial 
(to me) generalizations. Instances are 
(p. 64) that the Kenyan Civil Service is 
an effective vehicle for political par- 
ticipation because it is an efficient 
communicator of rural demands to cen- 
tral decision-makers and (p. 112) that 
turnover among MPs gives individual 
Kenyans “the feeling that there is a 
response possible to poor, that is inef- 
fectual, representation.’ 

Third, conceptual confusions abound. 
Participation, a key concept to the 
‘study, is defined in a tautological and 
vacuous manner (see p. 17). Except for 


one footnote (p. 129), Bienen fails to - 


distinguish between diffuse regime 
support and what can be significant 
dissatisfactions over specifics, thereby 
vitiating the relevance of the public 
opinion data he presents. Bienen never 
defines political stability, yet he thinks 


‘Kenya is stable. It is true that Kenya: 


ranks as one of the most stable African 
regimes in terms of elite stability, but 
comparative data show that it is one of 
the most unstable African states in 
terms of communal instability and 
turmoil (Black Africa: A Comparative 
Handbook, 1972, pp. 128-130). How 
stable, then, is Kenya? 

Finally, the values Bienen uses to 
evaluate the performance of the Kenyan 
regime are debatable, but he does not 
attempt to justify them. Bienen admires 

‘the performance of the Kenyatta gov- 
emment because it has been “stable,” 
because GNP per capita has increased 
nicely, and because the Civil Service is 
efficient. During the period 1963-1972 
the Republic of South Africa was as 
stable as Kenya, the South African 
economy grew even faster than Ken- 
ya's, and its Civil Service is notoriously 
efficient. Is the South African regime to 
be preferred over Kenyas, or more 
fairly, is Kenya’s system to ‘be judged 
better than Tanzania’s? 

Obviously, Professor Bienen has 
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written a controversial book, which I 
also think is a bad book. If you are 
interested in Kenya or in the study of. 
African politics, the book merits a care- 
ful reading, for Professor Bienen is a 
serious scholar and any serious book 
about Kenya is bound to be both in- 
teresting and controversial. 
PATRICK J. MCGOWAN 

Syracuse University 

Syracuse 

New York 


KANG CHAO. Capital Formation in 
Mainland China: 1952-1965. Pp. xiii, 
178. Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1974. $12.00. 


Professor Chao’s latest book on the 
Chinese economy is another important 
contribution to the quantitative analysis 
of economic development Chinese 
style. Using a different approach than 
other economists who have attempted 
to take the measure of that salient 
variable in modern economic 
growth—capital formation—Chao has 
constructed a reasonably reliable series 
covering China’s investment process to 
the eve of the Great Proletarian Cul- 
tural Revolution. These data then be- 
come the framework for his analysis of 
the role of capital formation in China’s 
developmental process and provide a 
quite useful addition to the limited 
statistical arsenal of the China watcher. 

In constructing a comprehensive 
gauge of Chinese fixed capital invest- 
ment, Chao employs the commodity 
flow method, an approach different 
from earlier major attempts made by 
western economists to measure capital 
formation. Instead of starting with oi- 
cial data on investment and then adjust- 
ing them for conceptual differences and 
valuational shortcomings, he takes into 
account each investment component 
and capital goods item generated in the 
period under review, building the 
aggregate through summation. The data 
come from various Chinese publica- 
tions (investment data are more reliable 
since there is no incentive to exagger- 
ate them) and from countries exporting 
capital goods to China. With this foun- 
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dation Professor Chao constructs, first, a 
solid investment series for the period 
1952-57; then he builds a tentative 
series for the period 1958-65. The 
latter series is refined since it appears 
to overstate gross fixed investment for 
the years 1960-65, due to a biased 
sample. Meticulous estimation by 
another method yields a more reliable 
series and then the two parts form a 
quite useful set for the entire period. 
The result is a much more dependable 
series in quality and coverage than was 
formerly available. 

Professor Chao’s work reveals a fluc- 
tuating rate of capital formation starting 
at over eight percent in 1952 and rising 
to a peak of 43.4 percent in 1959. The 
post-Great Leap Forward decline to 9.4 
percent in 1962 is followed by recov- 
ery to 22.3 percent by 1965. These data 
confirm the contour of capital formation 
already known and reveal an extremely 
high rate in the peak years even for 
developed countries. Even in the other 
years, omitting the rather low rates in 
1952, 1962, and 1963, the rates are 
quite pronounced for a country of Chi- 
na’s backwardness. 

China’s socialist planning system 
seems successfully to have generated 
large amounts of saving to sustain high 
investment rates. This was ac- 
complished through controls over 
wages and consumer prices, taxation 
and procurement programs in the coun- 
tryside, and the direct use of surplus 
rural labor for road-building and water 
conservation projects. Thus it would 
appear that China’s level of investment 
was an important function of its trans- 
formed economic institutions. 

In China, capital formation has 
played a significant role in its economic 
development. Conventional economic 
wisdom points to the twin thrusts of 
investment: demand- and capacity- 
creation. For China it is the latter role 
that is effectively carried out, demand 
being readily controlled by the state; 
and given the wide gap between Chi- 
na’s technology and that of the ad- 
vanced nations, the rapid rate of in- 
vestment has facilitated the filling in of 
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that gap and propelled her develop- 
ment. 

As he has in other works, Professor 
Chao has again provided a most useful 
tool for looking more closely at Ching’s 
economic performance over an impor- 
tant fifteen-year span of the Chinese 
revolution. Extension of this work to 
cover the last decade would further 
help to answer significant questions 
which the fascinating process of 
Chinese economic development poses. 

CHARLES HOFFMANN 

State University of New York 

Stony Brook 


EDWARD GONZALEZ. Cuba Under Cas- 
tro: The Limits of Charisma. Pp. ix, 
241. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 
1974. $5.95. 


Most extant works on Castro’s Cuba 
stress either his coming to power and 
the reasons which brought about a 
social revolution in Cuba or the ac- 
complishments and problems of the 
post-1959 regime. Because he covers 
both facets at approximately equal 
length, Edward Gonzalez’ new book is 
probably the most complete and bal- 
anced treatment of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion that we have yet had. Although the 
author is clearly no enthusiast for Cas- 
tro, the book is also about as balanced 
and “‘objective” in an ideological sense 
as one is likely to get. 

Professor Gonzalez’ analysis places 
heavy stress on the political. Thus he 
attributes the radicalization of the 
Cuban Revolution primarily to three 
substantially political causes: the gen- 
erational rebellion against the “old 
political class”; nationalism; and the 
guerrilla experience in the Sierra 
Maestra. 

The Castro regime itself is viewed as 
an extension of fidelismo and the guer- 
rilla experience—-for example, in its 
elitism and ‘in its behavioral style, 
which Gonzalez characterizes as the 
“Sierra Maestra complex.” That is, he 
sees Cuba since 1959 as an attempt by a 
charismatic leader (the “socialist 
eaudillo”) and his close associates of 
the Sierra Maestra campaign to instill 
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“charismatic-hardship communism”: in 
Cuba by mobilizing Cuban society from 
above essentially- through reliance on 
revolucionary will-power. 

The book presents little new data or 

“inside” information, although its in- 
sights do partly derive from two brief 
visits to Cuba by the author during the 
late 1960s. At times the prose seems 
somewhat discursive and repetitive. 
The major limitation for most, however, 
may ke precisely its heavily political 
emphesis. Thus, as the author acknow- 
ledges, there is little attention paid to 
the accomplishments of the regime in 
such areas as social policy, structural 
change, and the forging of a new Cuban. 
nationhood. 

Other facets of the Castro regime do 
nevertheless receive extended and per- 
ceptiv2 treatment, including Soviet- 
Cubar. relations, the political context of 


econo nic decision-making, the internal - 


politics of the regime—seldom treated 
sò extensively elsewhere—and, above 
all, the central role of Castro as charis- 
matic leader as well as the increasing 
limits on the exercise of that charisma. 
The author concludes with the assess- 
ment that a new era, marked by the 
increasing bureaucratization and 
Soviezization of the regime, began 
about mid-1970 and that thése trends 
are likely to be accentuated in the near 
future. 

Gonzalez” emphases and interpreta- 
tions will not find favor with everyone. 
But zs a provocative, comprehensive 
politieal study of the Castro regime and 
its or:gins, this book is the best availa- 
ble. 

ROBERT H. DIx 

Ric University 

Hoaston 

Texas 


KENMETH W. GRUNDY. Confrontation 
anc Accommodation in Southern Af- 
‘rice: The Limits of Independence. 
Pp. xxi, 381. Berkeley: University of 
Ca‘ifornia Press; 1973. $12.50. 


ALBI= SACHS. Justice in South Africa. 
Pp 288. Berkeley: University of 
Ca_ifornia Press, 1973. $9.00. 
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Kenneth Grundy observes that 
southern Africa does not command the 
attention it deserves. Apparently only 
major crises provide the magnet draw- 
ing attention to a trauma in process. If, 
in the fullness of time, the course of 
events will make southern Africa the 
focus of worldwide concern, at least a 
fund of knowledge and analysis will be 
available. For this the “Perspectives on 
Southern Africa” series, published by 
the University of California Press, de- 
serves the highest commendation. The 
volumes under review are the tenth 
and twelfth in that series. 

Confrontation and Accommodation 
in Southern Africa provides an analysis 
rooted in the systems approach. The 
region is treated as a whole, not country 
by country. The leading characteristics 
of: the system (or more properly the 
southern African sub-system) are: the 
dominant role of the Republic of South 
Africa; the pattern of relationships of an 
economic, transport, political and dip- 
lomatic character; and the inherent 
conflict within the sub-system arising 
out of the roles of race and economic 
imbalance. Race is so salient an issue 
that one is required to contrast the role 
of black-led and white supremacist 
states. Black African states conscious of 
their incapacity and of the power of 
white-controlled states are faced with a 
choice of living within the rules of the 
system, or of isolating themselves from 
it, or of seeking to change it. Thus, 
Malawi has adopted the first option, 
Botswana the second and Zambia the 
third. 

For its part South Africa has sought to 
reinforce the system through an “out- 
ward policy,” entailing normalization of 
diplomatic relations with black Africa, 
dialogue, and a measure of internal 
adaptation to permit African diplomats 
in the Republic. 

Writing in the early 1970s Grundy 
concludes “. . . that the situation, cur- 
rently, is wovind in the direction bene: 
ficial to the white-governments. . 
Revolutionary black Africa has become 
defensive . . . pessimism prevails. 
.. . However, the author also warns 
that “The debilitating realities of do- 
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mestic racial exploitation and privilege 
will ultimately take their toll.” 

Kenneth Grundy’s use of the systems 
approach is a felicitious one on several 
scores. It organizes data in a clear and 
useful manner. It provides ordering 
concepts which illuminate our under- 
standing of the intrastate relations of 
the sub-system and are suggestive of 
the way in which influence from outside 
the sub-system can penetrate it. 

Since this study has been written 
changes have taken place—the out- 
ward policy has been de-emphasized, 
Lesotho has abandoned efforts to adapt 
to South African values, and Portugal 
has begun on a very different role. 
Nevertheless the factor of South African 
dominance continues and with it the 
characteristics of the sub-system endure. 


Albie Sachs’ study is very different 
from Grundy’s in approach. Justice in 
South Africa provides a primarily his- 
torical analysis with emphasis on the 
role of racial ideology. The author 
traces the development of judicial in- 
stitutions, with emphasis on that of the 
influential Cape province experience. 
The contributions of the major jurists 
are discussed. Sachs makes an unassail- 
able case that the administration of 
justice, even more than the law, lays 
bare the racial prejudice of South Afri- 
ca’s judicial system. 

In the early days of the Cape, the 
standards of justice were rough, incon- 
` sistent and unsophisticated. As late as 
the early 19th century the legal system 
was in a “sorry state” but achieved an 
“allegedly ‘near perfect’ condition” at 
the century’s end. In the Orange Free 
State and Transvaal the developing 
legal system ‚was characterized by 
democratic values for white men but 
also served as an instrument of rule 
over Africans. 

The author allows that judges often 
inhibited and tempered the racist viola- 
tions of individual and group rights. 
Invariably such stands were undercut 
by new laws which entrenched ever 
more stringently the modalities of 
white supremacy. The author supplies 
penal statistics which reveal the full 
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extent to which law and, through law, 
the courts have become instruments of 
racial suppression. The problem is that 
they have been unable to stem the 
almost inexorable thrust towards white 
supremacy and have typically acceded 
to this trend. This judgment may be 
obvious but it needs to be restated with 
the supporting evidence which this 
book contains, 
J. LEO CEFKIN 

Department of Political Science 

Colorado State University 

Fort Collins 


A. G. HOPKINS. An Economic History 
of West Africa. Pp. ix, 337. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1973. $15.00. 


The writing of economic history has 
an unfortunate tendency to lag behind 
the writing of other forms of history. It 
is much more difficult to popularize, 
and becomes ever more difficult as it 
becomes more technical. Yet, while 
more popular political history tends to 
deal with the pretexts for historical 
change, economic history invariably 
supplies the underlying causes. An 
economic history of West Africa has 
long been needed, and this attempt to 
supply it constitutes one of the most 
important publications in African his- 
tory for many years. 

This is essentially a work of syn- 
thesis. Hopkins utilizes the research 
of anthropologists, geographers, econo- 
mists, political and economic his- 
torians to survey the economic history 
of West Africa from neolithic times to 
the present. He uses the concept of the 
market as his integrating theme to carry 
him through pre-colonial times, the era 
of the slave trade, the period of 
“legitimate” commerce designed to re- 
place that trade, the colonial “open 
economy,” the strains in and modifica- 
tions to the open economy in the late 
colonial and decolonization period. It is 
a limiting approach and one that causes 
him to skimp on much social change 
that is’ crucial in the understanding of 
economic history. Modern education, 
for example, scarcely receives a men- 
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tion, and yet contributed both a rapidly 
developing “want” of modern times 
and a vital conditioner of economic 
change. Modern urbanization is 
likewise virtually ignored, together 
with the economic and social strains 
associated with it. 

But limiting though it is, his ap- 
proach offers splendid rewards. His 
pre-colonial study argues convincingly 
for a “formalist” rather than a “substan- 
tivist’” approach, thereby stripping 
away much of the mystification of the 
anthropologists, and concluding that 
African economic responses in the 
pre-colonial period can be understood 
in terms of a modified western 
economic theory. Current research in 
Central African economic history tends 
to support this view. Equally illuminat- 
ing is Hopkin’s survey of the modern 
period: his examination of the “impe- 
rial balance sheet” is judicious; he 
explains much technical work in de- 
velopment -economics; and he never 
loses sight of the political change 
which economic change invariably un- 
derpinned. 

Yet many will find this an irritating 
book. It pursues, particularly in its 
earlier sections, a severely historio- 
graphical approach. It repeatedly sets up 
and hacks down straw men. Nor does it 
wear its scholarship lightly, for the 
apparatus academicus constantly ob- 
trudes. But it is a stimulating, if way- 
ward, work, full of insights, full of 
suggestive lines for further research, 
full of comparative material from 
elsewhere in the world, and not with- 
out flashes of wit. And after being 
stimulated and irritated by turns, the 
reader receives a magnificent reward at 
the end, in the most comprehensive 
bibliography on the economic and re- 
lated history of the area yet published. 

JOHN M. MACKENZIE 

Lecturer in African History 

University of Lancaster 

England 


RAGHAVAN IYER. The Moral and Politi- 
cat Thought of Mahatma Gandhi. Pp. 
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xiii, 449. New York: Oxford Univer 
sity Press, 1973. $12.50. 


Saint or Politician? The dimensions 
of ethics and politics implied in the 
question are commonly supposed to be 
dichotomous alternatives. A basic thesis 
of Iyer is that for Gandhi these dimen- 
sions are inseparable. In this extensive, 
intensive and sensitive exposition of 
Gandhi's basic concepts, he supports 
this thesis. ““Gandhism’ stands for a 
distinct attitude toward politics and 
society .. . a particular ethical 
standpoint . . .” (p. 13). Iyer’s work is 
a systematic exploration of Gandhi's 
concepts with metaphysical presuppo- 
sitions and ethical and political pre- 
cepts, attempting to make explicit that 
which is implicit in Gandhi’s action 
and writing. Iyer’s assumption is that 
Gandhi, as well as a man of action, was 
also an original and creative, though 
not systematic, political thinker. Gan- 
dhi’s presuppositions are exposed: 
modem civilization is corrupt; politics 
can be purified. Following Iyer’s treat- 
ment of Gandhi’s assumptions about 
vows, human nature, progress and per- 


fectibility, ethical precepts for political 


action are analyzed: conscience, 
heroism, truth, nonviolence, Satyagraha, 
self-rule, and self-reliance. 

Iyer makes clear the power and orig- 
inality of Gandhi, although he is careful 
to point to some difficulties. However, 
his final assessment that Gandhi “was 
mainly a political moralist who wrote 
from the standpoint of the rebel . . .” 
(p. 374), is unconvincing. Iyer indicates 
the fundamental importance of the 
“Constructive Programme” as a dimen- 
sion of Satyagraha and tellingly dem- 
onstrates that this was more than 
rebellion. “. . . Gandhi concern{ed] 
himself with the possibilities of setting 
up a nonviolent police force, or nonvio- 
lent army, peace brigades and the 
like...” (pp. 186-7). Further, 
“[Gandhi] later pointed out that all this 
constructive work should be ‘for its 
own sake. And yet be sure that it will 
develop the quality required for non- 
violent responsible government’”’ (p. 
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306). There is an inconsistency here to 
be worked out. 

Iyer presents a significant study of 
the ethical and political thought of 
Gandhi, even though the eclectic na- 
ture of the study, putting Gandhi in the 
context of both Western and Indian 
traditions of political theory, tends to 
detract from the central argument. Also, 
more careful attention to the use of 
primary sources would be helpful: 
complete information in “Notes” —for- 
example, p. 396, H(arijan), Oct. 8, 1938 
instead of H(arijan), Oct., 1938; greater 
accuracy in distinguishing both direct 
and indirect quotes—for example, p. 90, 
N. 2; N. 9; p. 92, N. 19; p. 120, N. 16; 
p. 167, N. 74. 

In the field of Gandhian studies this 
is one of the most thorough attempts 
through reference to the primary 
sources to develop a systematic exposi- 
tion of Gandhi’s thought. Iyer has con- 
vincingly shown that Gandhi was an 
original political thinker. He has 
suggested the timeless and universal 
importance of Gandhi’s assertion of 
“. , . polities as a branch of ethics” (p. 
50). 

:; STANLEY W. CROKER 

Callison College 

University of the Pacific 

Stockton 

California 


ILPYONG J. Kim. The Politics of 
Chinese Communism: Kiangsi under 
the Soviets. Pp. 232. Berkeley: .Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1974. 
$12.50. 


Broadly, this work seems to fall into 
two parts, the four chapters which are 
on Mao’s concepts, the structure of 
soviet government, and leadership be- 
havior, and the last three which are on 
mass mobilization, local government, 
and cadre training. The latter part is to 
me the more interesting. In the chapter 
on local government the author gives a 
detailed account of the party and gov- 
ernment structure from the county 
down to the village level. To mention a 
few highlights, government was always 
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by committee, whose members were 
elected for a few months at a time in 
order that more people could be 
elected to serve in turn. Good com- 
munication between one committee 
and another was strongly emphasized, 
and one device to facilitate it was for 
some member at one level to serve also 
in a committee at the level above it. 
Still another feature of the soviet sys- 
tem was the designation of a model unit 
among the committees at each level, for 
the purpose of setting a norm and 
urging the units to greater efforts. Even 
some minor points are significant. 
Thus, the Communist practice of allot- 
ting three to five acres of good land per 
sub-district (hsiang, how many there 
were in a county?) is reminiscent of the 
well-field system in ancient China. Did 
Mao get his idea from history? If so, 
would it not be an illustration of Mao’s 
indebtedness to tradition, even though 
for different reasons neither Mao nor 
his detractors would concede such a 
link? . 
As Kim points out, the operational 


' details varied greatly from one soviet 


area to another. It is therefore even 
more striking that certain basic institu- 
tions prevailed in all of the regions. 
From the viewpoint of`mass organiza- 
tion, perhaps two of the most important 
were the poor-peasant corps and the 
tenant-farmer unions. The former took 
in not only poor farmers but manual 
and handicraft workers as well and 
reached the broadest possible range of 
the masses. It served primarily as a 
channel through which the masses 
could articulate their grievances’ and 
receive government attention. The 
tenant-farmer union, on the other hand, 
recruited only landless peasants but 
pursued a variety of tasks including 
issuing propaganda, promoting cultural 
standards of the workers, and 
strengthening the soviet government in 
general. Although Kim fails to explain 
the reasons behind this modus 
operandi——that is, narrower basis of 
recruitment but wider scope of 
activities—-there is no doubt that he 
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has touched upon some key aspects of 
the process of Communist organization. 
Still a third important device was the 
inspection system which existed at all 
levels and whose primary aim was to 
ensure that policy directives from 
abov2 would be vigorously pursued at 
the lower levels. Taken together, these 
three institutions probably contributed 
much to the Communist success in 
mass organization. | 

Since all tasks had to be performed 
by men, the training of the cadres 
received much Communist attention. 
Spec:al handbooks were issued on the 
methods of sélecting the cadres. Each 
party committee above the county level 
maintained its own school, in addition 
to various short-term courses, in-service 
classes and special training programs 
sponsored by all party and government 
units A common aim of all of these 
courses was the integration of theory 
and practice: all cadres were urged to 
become the living models of the way in 
whicn. theory and action could be 
synthesized. Quite logically, the pro- 
moticn of a cadre also depended on his 
ability to cultivate the masses and de- 
velop support among them. 

The author also has a tendency to 
overstate his case occasionally. It is, of 
course, one thing to involve the masses 
in discussion and another thing to let 
them make policy decisions. The latter 
is inconceivable even in democratic 
councries and there is no reason to 
believe that it was done under Mao in 
Kianzsi. Kim’s repeated assertion that 
the masses did participate in the formu- 
lation and execution of policy is there- 
fore Duzzling. 

Like many writers on modern China, 
the euthor accepts as a fact that gentry 
members invariably oppressed the 
peasants. The reality was probably 
more complex. Strictly speaking, the 
term “gentry” refers only to the civil 
service degree-holders under the impe- 
rial sxegime. Not only did their number 
declme steadily after the revolution of 
1911 but with rapid advance of urbani- 
zation in China the surviving members 
increasingly moved with their families 
into the cities. Although this process 
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has never been studied methodically, it 
is nevertheless safe to assume that the 
“gentry” of the 1930s differed greatly 
from that of a decade ago. Since we are 
not even sure of the meaning of this 
word, it is hardly scientific to consider 
the exploitation of the peasants by this 
class as a proven fact. l 
Despite lapses like these, Kim’s book 
is valuable to students of the Com- 
munist movement. i 
Y1 CHU WANG 
Queens College 
The City University of New York 
Flushing 


JAMES B. MAYFIELD. Rural Politics in 
Nasser’s Egypt: A Quest for Legiti- 
macy. Pp. xvi, 288. Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1971. No price. 


Studies of non-Western societies are, 
generally speaking, easily divided 
along disciplinary lines: the political 
scientist above, in the councils and 


-agencies of the government; the an- 


thropologist below, in the tribe, village 
or quarter; the economist in the na- 
tional pocketbook. Findings, while fre- 
quently illuminating about the sector or 
subsystem examined, and sometimes 
theoretically noteworthy, do not usually 
provide a reliable understanding of 
cumulative changes, a basic concern for 
those students interested in moderniza- 
tion. The reason for this is that none of 
the sectors or subsystems is indepen- 
dent'of one another, and the develop- 
ment of each is integrally tied, albeit in 
complex and in some cases indirect 
ways, to the development of the others. 
Not only have the broader patterns not 
been properly examined, but even the 
points of subsystem articulation have 
been neglected. For this, the spe- 
cialized disciplines, with customary 
methodological approaches not always 
appropriate for unconventional studies, 
are partly to blame. Having divided up 
the social landscape, they continue to be 
ill prepared to move beyond their turf in 
quest of the overall patterns and inter- 
system dynamics. _ 

What, then, is required? Students 
must focus attention upon the points of 
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articulation between the subsystems 
and sectors, and must be shameless 
enough to appropriate the necessary 
methodology, if need be even from `a 
mix of other disciplines. The political 
scientist must deign to leave the capitol 
_ for the provinces, and the offices of 
officials for the meeting places of ordi- 
nary citizens. The anthropologist must 
gird himself to look beyond the tradi- 
tional social life and exotic customs to 
the intrusions and influences of extra- 
local forces. The economist must look 
to the people behind and the political 
and cultural forces in tandem with 
economic institutions. 

Professor Mayfield, a political scien- 
tist, attempts exactly this in his study of 
Nassers Arab Socialist Union and its 
impact upon the peasants of rural 
Egypt. His background chapters on the 
political history of the fellahin, on per- 
sonality and culture of the fellah, and 
on village politics indicate a willing- 
ness to search beyond disciplinary 
boundaries for useful approaches and 
substantive clues. And that he visited 
79 villages (p. 131, note 30), inter- 
viewed 47 school teachers (p. 152, note 
l) and “250 . . . officials, fellahin, and 
private citizens” (p. 184), indicates that 
he made efforts to see what was hap- 
pening “on the ground.” The basic 
purpose and approach of the study is 
just what is required. 

All the more disappointing, then, is 
the book coming from this promising 
study. Most surprising is the complete 
lack of systematic data, the text instead 
consisting of references to the litera- 
ture, to official documents, anecdotes 
and “apt illustrations.” Statements such 
as’ “after careful analysis of some 250 
interviews with officials, fellahin, and 
private citizens, I have come to the 
conclusion that . . .” recur, but are not 
documented by the presentation of 
data. The description as set out is 
impressionistic, and this reviewer can- 
not but fear that it is superficial. 

Perhaps the inadequate conceptuali- 
zation and outmoded theoretical as- 
sumptions did not provide an effective 
“stimulus. “Legitimacy,” “political cul- 
ture,” “socialization,” “communica- 
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tion,” and “modernization” are in- 
voked, but, never satisfactorily defined 
or related to begin with, they result in a 
hash of imprecise jargon. The search for 
“political culture” degenerates into an 
impressionistic grasp at attitudes. As- 
sumptions of consensus as the basis of 
political systems, attributions of institu- 
tional success to the filling of needs, 
assertions of the ‘prime role of political 
socialization are all indications of func- 
tional theory ill-used. This book is a sad 
primer on how opportunity for studying 
the impact of national politics at the 
local level can be squandered. 
PHILIP CARL SALZMAN 
McGill University 
Montreal 


FRANK D. McCann, JR. The Brazilian- 
American Alliance, 1937-1945. Pp. x, 
527. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $18.50. 


American scholars have begun to 
produce a plethora of important studies 
of Brazil, and Frank McCann’s history 
of U.S.-Brazilian relations during the 
Estado Novo period of the Getilio 
Vargas dictatorship rightfully deserves 
a place among those studies. Like many 
of his contemporaries, McCann’s work 
is the product of several field trips 
which provided the basis for a disserta- 
tion and later substantial revision. 

Given its approach and the context of 
its discussion, this study is definitive in 
its coverage of Brazilian relations with 
the outside world during the period 
1937 to 1945. No other scholarly work 
does so well. In fact, heretofore, few 
serious studies on the topic were avail- 
able to student and scholar alike. 
Further, this study is interesting read- 
ing. It is nicely written. As such, it is 
descriptive, covering events and details 
exhaustively in chronological order. 
There is no theoretical framework, no 
set of propositions that have been ver- 
ified through systematically organized 
data. Instead we have here an historical 
account, carefully documented as a 
consequence of the authors thorough 
research in archives found in Rio and 
Washington. 
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The eight-year time frame embraced 
by this study is described over fifteen 
chapters. McCann begins with portray- 
als of Vargas and Roosevelt, then 
delves into the roots of their policies and 
actions in order to demonstrate how 
they maneuvered themselves into posi- 
.tions establishing an alliance between 
Brazil and the United States. The au- 
thor examines the relationship of Brazil- 
ian Ambassador Oswaldo Aranha and 
Sumner Wells, U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State. Then he turns to Brazilian 
domestic affairs, showing how Vargas 
repressed the neo-fascist integralist 
movement as well as an incipient Ger- 
man Nazi movement in the country. He 
attempts to demonstrate that while Var- 
gas headed an authoritarian dictator- 
ship, he neither endorsed the axis pow- 
ers nor became a puppet of the United 
States, a position which runs counter to 
many ‘interpretations of this period. 
McCann then looks at efforts to estab- 
lish the security of the Western Hemis- 
phere in the face of German influence 
and penetration, and here he is able to 
describe the consolidation of the U.S. 
position in Brazil, a process which 
culminated in a series of economic and 
military treaties between the two na- 
tions. This process was one of intense 
competition between Germany and the 
United States to contrcl the Brazilian 
market, with the U.S. strategy being 
oriented to the use of reciprocal trade 
agreements to generate outlets for U.S. 
agricultural and industrial surpluses. In 
effect, the U.S. objective aimed to open 
the door to U.S. capital penetration in 
Brazil, whereas the Brazilian response 
was oriented to the maintenance of a 
neutral position between Germany and 
the United States, a position through 
which Brazilian economic nationalism 
could be preserved. The author’s 
analysis also moves ta military ques- 
tions as related to international 
strategies of the axis and allied powers. 
This culminated in a U.S.-Brazilian 
military alliance and eventually in 
Brazil’s declaration of war against Ger- 
many and Italy, and the sending into 
battle of a Brazilian division of soldiers. 
All this is described by McCann who 
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aptly shows how the flush of victory 
along the German-Italian front was 
utilized by Vargas to build national 
spirit at home. 

In a summary assessment of the era, 
McCann affirms that U.S. policy had 
ensured Brazilian superiority over 
Argentina, had maintained U.S. military 
bases in the country, and had pre- 
vented the European powers from pro- 
viding military assistance. Several con- 
clusions are apparent. First, the Vargas 
regime was not ideologically moti- 
vated; it increasingly moved toward a 
combination of technology and eco- 
nomic nationalism in establishing a 
basis for the developmental nationalism 
which pervaded the Brazilian political 
economy after 1945. Second, the U.S.- 
Brazilian union was a consequence of 
Brazilian desires to offset shifting rela- 
tionships between the United States 
and other Spanish-speaking nations, 
especially Argentina which desired to 
establish dominant leadership not only 
over the River Plata region but all of 
South America. Third, the alliance, the 
war, and all the related developments 
resulted in a modification of Brazil’s 
dependency with the outside world, 
away from England especially but also 
Germany and toward the United States. 
McCann stresses this as a major theme 
in his book: Brazil, he states, became 
“subservient, very nearly a depen- 
dency, to the United States.” In freeing 
itself from British domination (it cut 
its financial ties with the British 
Rothschilds in favor of Wall Street), 
Brazil attempted to ensure its own 
hegemony over South America, an ef- 
fort which its military leaders continue 
to pursue today. Thus, McCann pro- 
vides us with a solid understanding of 
the subservient, dependent relation- 
ship which also characterizes today’s 
ties between Brazil and the United 
States. 

RONALD H. CHILCOTE 
, University of California 
Riverside 


BURTON PASTERNAK. Kinship and . 
Community in Two Chinese Villages. 
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Pp. ix, 174. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1972. $8.50. 


Davip K. JORDAN. Gods, Ghosts and 
Ancestors. Pp. 163. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1972. 
$7.50. 


One of these studies of Taiwanese 
villages is concerned with lineages, the 
other with religion. Pasternak’s is a 
comparison between two villages, one 
“traditional,” the other go-ahead; one 
rich, the other poor. In the rich village 
the many associations were not 
lineage-based. The poor one was domi- 
nated by the lineage said to descend 
from the first settler 200 years ago. 
Pasternak rejects theories which as- 
cribe lineage formation to the require- 
ments of defense or of irrigated rice- 
growing; both necessitate co-operation, 
but this need not be confined to ag- 
nates. In fact, it was precisely for 
defense against Hokkien raids that 
Tatieh, the rich village, organized a 
neighborhood association. It is where 
there is no external threat, and no com- 
petition for land, he argues, that 
single-lineage communities can be ex- 
pected to develop. He examines studies 
of mainland Chinese and concludes, 
unsurprisingly, that the principles of 
kinship and neighborhood will be 
combined in different proportions in any 
given community. His writing is by no 
means easy to follow, and he has an 
irritating way of describing villages as 
“playing down” or “de-emphasizing” 
kinship as if people did this as a 
concerted policy. 

Jordan’s study of religion was made 
not a hundred miles from Chungshe, 
Pasternak’s poor village, but among 
Hokkien. He sees Taiwanese folk relig- 
ion as essentially a means of protection 
against misfortune and remedy when it 
strikes. Little attention is paid to ances- 
tors, a fact which he accounts for by the 
assertion that corporate lineages were 
“apparently lacking in Taiwan from the 
beginning.” Various gods are wor- 
shipped on a transactional basis; offer- 
ings create the obligation to return pro- 
tection and good will. Every three years 


the superior gods of an area inspect 
their territory, and they and their 
lower-ranking colleagues move in their 
palanquins in a procession which visits 
every village; the order of precedence 
agreed among the inferior deities 
reflects the political strength of their 
worshippers at a given time. 

Misfortune is less often ascribed to 
the displeasure of gods than to the 
influence of unhappy ghosts, particu- 
larly those of girls who have died too 
young to be married and so (from the 
point of view of the community) have 
failed to make their contribution to the 
continuance of a family. They grow up 
in the spirit world, and eventually 
demand a husband, making this known 
by inflicting sickness on some member 
of their natal family. Some of them 
want more: to be worshipped as gods 
(little gods), and speak through the 
mouth of a medium. Jordan observes 
that in recent years it has become 
common for them to attack the families 
of their affines. 

His theoretical conclusions concern 
the anomalies in a belief system that 
can make gods of people who are by 
definition deviants, and the changes in 
the ascription of responsibility for a 
family’s misfortunes. He reminds us 
that it is in fact the community that 
interprets the wishes of gods and 
ghosts, that the irregularities which 
these beings punish—or rather seek to 
have rectified—differ as the norms ac- 
cepted by the community change. Thus 
apparent contradictions need never de- 
stroy the beliefs; only external forces 
can, and no doubt eventually will. 

Lucy MAIR 

London 

England 


RUBEN E. REINA. Parand: Social Bound- 
aries in an Argentine City. Pp. xi, 
390. Austin: The University of Texas 
Press, 1974. $10.00. 


Scholars in cultural and urban an- 
thropology should be rewarded by delv- 
ing into this book by Dr. Ruben E. 
Reina of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Argentine-born and educated 
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through high school, the aie Te- 
ceived his higher education in the 
United States, earning the Ph.D. at 
North Carolina. He admits that “the 
hardest part . . . is to immerse himself 
in the study of a culture of which he 
has been a part.” Yet he achieved 
enough objectivity in his book that 
fellow-Argentines who study it, as the 
author hopes will happen, may have 
their pride wounded. To the busy 
reader, I recommend the last two chap- 
ters and the Epilogue. 

Parana is an administrative center, 
capital of the Province of Entre Rios. 
The author chose that city as his subject 
because it contributed importantly to 
the consolidation of Argentina in the 
mid-19th century, because urban de- 
velopment, industrial expansion, and 
modern political revolution have not 
changed it radically, and because the 
culture of the city retains the early 
families as the core of the traditional 
elite group. Yet the author strives 
through his informants to whom he 
gives generous space, to portray a 
dynamic of social mobility and oppor- 
tunity for the wide-ranging middle 
class, and even those of lower social 
standing who manage to obtain 
adequate education. 

The glorious gaucho tradition of Mar- 

tin Fierro, and the lustrous profession 
of teaching are emphasized by Dr. 
Reina. Dr. Arturo Frondizi, third gen- 
eration Argentine of Italian heritage 
and President, 1958-62, who was 
reared in Entre Rios, relished discus- 
sing his younger days and recalling his 
father’s teaching career in talking to 
this reviewer when the latter was 
American Ambassador to Argentina. 
Author-statesman Domingo Sarmiento, 
in the 1880s, invited a group of U.S. 
teachers to Argentina, thus starting cul- 
tural exchange and virtually enshrining 
their profession. 

The author has brought professional 
skill and integrity to bear on a subject 
of limited appeal. The result is an 
enlightening picture of one Argentine 
city. While one should resist over- 
generalizing, Reina's following opin- 
ions are revealing: “In Argentina and in 
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Parana, quiet disbelief social dissatis- 
faction, individual apathy, and psy- 
chological uprootedness underlie the 
way of life and affect interpersonal 
relationships.” “The social structure is 
more deeply rooted in history than the 
value system.” 

As a diplomat and political scientist, I 
have found Argentina to be a challeng- 
ing subject. Perhaps the following quo- 
tations from Dr. Reina’s informants will 
enlighten others ás they did me: “We 
have everything that is necessary to be 
an excellent nation, but I believe we 
lack spiritual fortitude.” “From the be- 
ginning of our independence, we have 
continuously been searching for a 
savior.” “The old generation of intel- 
lectuals came to an end during Peron; 
those who were in formation during 
that period were corrupted; the present 
generation is the product of an anarchic 
situation.” “Apariencia (appearance) is 
the basic dynamic of our life style in 
Parana.” “Schools ... are divorced 
from the dynamics of neighborhood 
life.” “Learning to trust is our major 
task.” 

R. RICHARD RUBOTTOM 

Southern Methodist University 

Dallas 

Texas 


FRANK A. STONE. The Rub of Cultures 
in Modern Turkey—Literary Views 
of Education. Pp. x, 184. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University, 1973. $16.00. 


Professor Stone presents the first 
book in English about modern’ Turkish 
literature, a subject on which the reader 
would have to search to find a half- 
dozen learned-journal articles (but 
listed in his Bibliography). The title 
reflects his central interest in the in- 
teraction of ideas propagated by two 
sets of writers, conditioned by their 
respective backgrounds, which he iden- 
tifies as the Bosphorus Civilization and- 
the culture of Anatolia. Representatives 
of the former are urban in background, 
from not only Istanbul on the Bos- 
phorus but also cities on the Aegean 
and Black Sea coasts. What is most 
interesting about their writing is their 
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motivation: “to acquaint the literate 
elite—mostly urban—with the plight 
of the village folk of Anatolia whose 
development out of traditional patterns 
into modernity these writers believe 
has been willfully neglected by the 
ruling elite. Our author does not distin- 
guish between the urban writers who 
rely on first-hand experience and those 
who exploit their imagination and the 
writings of others (Greenwich Village 


and Hollywood writers of “westerns”), . 


but does identify the authors who are 
products of villages and Village Insti- 
tutes, one of whom, Mahmut Makal, has 
been most famous of all for over twenty 
years, 

The subtitle alludes more to Stone’s 
interest in education and the fact that 
some ruralite teachers have been out- 
standing writers than to the general 
acquaintance of literary figures with 
this field or their impact upon it. Be- 
_ cause of the standardization of scholas- 
tic procedures, classroom use of con- 
temporary literature is exceptional 
rather than standard operation. 
Whereas schools in the early years of 
the Republic of Turkey were agencies 
of indoctrination, both general and vo- 
cational education now are focused on 
preparation for freedom of choice and 
action. Thus, in a free society, writers 
more than educators are agents of re- 
form. 

Among the 134 pages of text, there 
are some thirty-four pages of quotation 
from the 143 works by sixty authors 
with whom Stone deals (not counting 
more than fifty works of criticism and 
biography in Turkish). Even without 
turning to the twenty-two pages of 
footnotes and fifteen of bibliography, 
one is impressed by the vast amount of 
material which the author has surveyed 
and interpreted. He regrets that so few 
of the works have been rendered into 
English; the reviewer regrets that these 
few are not identified. For a subsidized 
publication, the book is overpriced, 
Libraries should own it; many readers 
should learn from and enjoy it. 

DONALD E. WEBSTER 

Claremont 

California 
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MARTIN KING WHYTE. Small Groups 
and Political Rituals in China. Pp. 
279. Berkeley, Calif: University of 
California Press, 1974. No price. 


When the Chinese Communists came 
to power in 1949, they wanted to totally 
unify and mobilize the entire Chinese 
population, responsive to their de- 
mands. For this purpose they initiated 
certain organizational innovations and 
activities—known as the small-group 
political study and mutual-criticism 
rituals in which a large percentage of 
the population regularly participates. 

Mr. Whyte’s book pursued a scholarly 
examination of these political mech- 
anisms of both social control and 
mass mobilization in China. The pri- 
mary data used in this study are intensive 
(more than 700 hours) interviews the 
author conducted in Hong Kong in 
1968-69 with 101 refugees who had 
left mainland China during the previ- 
ous few years. Whyte explored the 
significance and effectiveness of these 
obligatory small-group and political 
rituals in the daily lives of officials, 
students, . workers, peasants and in- 
mates of corrective labor camps. He 
then presented comparative case- 
studies constructed from the above- 
mentioned interviews to illustrate the 
range of successes and failures of these 
practices. 

The authors overall conclusion is 
that China’s small-group political study 
and mutual-criticism rituals have suc- 
ceeded in getting people to drop old 
habits and to undertake new tasks, 
thereby promoting new Communist 
order and preventing opposition. But 
they have been less successful in 
achieving their avowed goals of creat- 
ing a true unity of thoughts and wills 
among the participants (800 million 
population). The fact that the Mao 
regime still relies upon the carrot-and- 
stick technique of materialistic incen- 
tives and sanctions to motivate the 
entire population to high commitments 
and efforts tends to support the author’s 
conclusion. Indeed, Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung as China's “infallible” su- 
preme leader has achieved rapid, drastic 
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and far-reaching revolutionary changes 
in his country’s social structure and 
way of life for the past two decades. 
But, as Mao apparently realizes on the 
eve of his twilight years, he has been 
expecting much more than what is 
humanly possible. 

In the absence of the more reliable, 
on-the-spot and first-hand original data, 
the methodology taken by the author 
seems to be a most effective way of 
doing scholarly research on the effec- 
tiveness of the Peking regime’s small- 
group and political rituals. In short, the 
book is a remarkable contribution to the 
growing library of volumes of studies 
on contemporary China. 

TAI SUNG AN 

Department of Political Science 

Washington College 

Chestertown 

Maryland 
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STEPHEN F. COHEN. Bukharin and the 
Bolshevik Revolution: A Political 
Biography, 1888—1938. Pp. xv, 495. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1973. 
$15.00. 


In recent years there has been a 
notable scholarly revival of interest in 
“Old Bolsheviks.” Warren Lerner’s 
study of Karl Radek, “the last inter- 
nationalist,” and Sidney Heitman’s bib- 
liography of Nikolai I. Bukharin’s writ- 
ings come readily to mind. And now we 
have Dr. Cohen’s biography of Bukha- 
rin, 

Let me say at the outset that this 
book— originating as a doctoral disser- 
tation at Columbia University—is, 
within its limits, an outstanding 
achievement. The author does succeed 
in restoring Bukharin to his rightful 
place both as a noteworthy Marxist 
ideologist and as political leader during 
the Revolution and the first decade of 
Soviet power. Dr. Cohen is correct in 
regarding his work “as a contribution to 
the ongoing effort by various scholars to 
revise the customary interpretation 
which views the Bolshevik revolution 
after Lenin chiefly in terms of a 
Stalin-Trotsky rivalry.” 
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The documentation is vast even 
though many Soviet archival materials 
on Bukharin are still unavailable for 
scholarly inspection. Hence Dr. Cohen 
sensibly acknowledges that his work 
should not be looked upon as “defini- 
tive.” 

From this reviewer's point of view, a 
little too much emphasis is placed upon 
Bukharin’s attempted ideological refu- 
tations of the anti-Marxist Austrian 
school of economics led by Böhm- 
Bawerk, Menger, and von Wieser. Buk- 
harin, in Dr. Cohen’s presentation, is 
not entirely convincing in his supposed 
theoretical demolition of Austtian mar- 
ginalism. On the other hand, it might 
have been fruitful if the author had 
expanded his coverage of Bukharin’s 
months of emigration in the U.S.A. 
{centering in New York) during 1916 
and 1917. Bukharin’s impressions (or 
lack of same) of American life and 
institutions would make revealing read- 
ing, I am sure. 

Perhaps weakest are the pages deal- 
ing with Bukharin’s formative years. 
The influence of Bukharin’s father 
upon his son’s literary and cultural 
development, “the background of 
Bukharin’s prominence as a Bolshevik 
literary critic,’ is surely far from 
unique. Many educated Russian middle- 
class fathers of the time fostered similar 
tastes in their children without turning 
them to “Bolshevik” literary points of 
view. Bukharin’s “lepidopteral know- 
ledge” is also certainly not so unique as 
Dr. Cohen would make out. After all, 
Bukharin’s contemporaries Vladimir 
Nabokov and André Gide were avid 
butterfly collectors too. And before 
leaving the subject of Bukharin’s fam- 
ily, I think it is misleading not to 
capitalize “orthodox” (as is done twice 
on p. 6) if Russian Orthodox is in- 
tended. But these comments should not 
detract too much from the solid merits 
of Dr. Cohen’s study. 

e The book is enriched by numerous 
illustrations, including a 1928 photo- 
graph of Bukharin “pledging to young 
Communists to quit smoking.” At the 
risk of sounding frivolous, I wonder if 
the “genial” pipe-smoking Stalin was 
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ever photographed taking a similar 
pledge? 

All in all, this is a book to be 
recommended to scholar and layman 
alike. 

DAVID HECHT 

Department of History 

Pace University 

New York 


CRAUFURD D. W. Goopwin. The 
Image of Australia: British Percep- 
tion of the Australian Economy from 
the Eighteenth to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Pp. 255. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1974. $8.75. 


This is an excellent and exceedingly 
useful book designed to tell one how 
United Kingdom commentators Pouch: 
they saw the Australian economy from 
earliest times to the era of the Great 
Depression, with emphasis on the criti- 
cisms of public economic policy, pri- 
vate economic conduct, and the Austral- 
ian response to both. It is too bad the 
focus of the book is not wider for even 
the evidence cited shows that there was 
also a steady flow of social and cultural 
criticism, and while economic 
specialists may be well satisfied with 
Goodwin’s book, students of Australian 
history at large will want to call for 
another and more comprehensive study 
before they are satisfied that all the 
perceptions, critical and otherwise, 
have been reviewed. However, it 
clearly emerges that the U.K. criticisms 
of Australia were fiercest and most 
dogmatic when ignorance of Australia 
actualities was most comprehensive. 
Goodwin’s demonstration that “the 
Brits” (as they are called today) were 
persistently ignorant will bring an ap- 
propriately sardonic response from con- 
temporary Australian readers. But then 
when has ignorance not been a large 
component of the discussion of public 
affairs? 

By and large the book is very intelli- 
gently executed within its defined 
limits, but every so often one feels that 
Goodwin's knowledge of Australian 
history is deficient. Illustratively the 
policy struggle over the land, into 
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which the British critics blundered, 
whether between the squatters and the 
Imperial and colonial governments or 
later on as a three-cornered struggle of 
the pastoralists, the crop agricul- 
turalists, and the self-governing col- 
onies, does not come through with 
proper vividness. In fact, the persis- 
tence of controversy over the land and 
its uses throughout Australian history is 
not emphasized. It is, again, the case 
that while the British attacks on Austral- 
ian urbanization, persistent throughout 
Australian history, are noted, and the 
support for them from Australians de- 
voted to the pastoral interest taken into 
account, it is not pointed out how this 
anti-urban sentiment in a highly ur- 
banized country led to a weird under- 
emphasis on the cities in Australian 
history, a mis-orientation only today 
beginning to be repaired. 

Even more noticeable is the in- 
adequacy of the account of the policy 
controversies of the Great Depression 
years. As it stands the account is little 
more than a “buttering up” of the late 
Douglas Berry Copland and the so- 
called Premiers’ Plan. Even so it is not 
as fully documented as the biblio- 
graphy allows. But no attempt is made to 
depict the opposition to Copland and 
others, and the Premiers’ Plan, right or 
left, of which there was a good deal 
from both angles; nor is anything made 
of the very important fact that Australia 
was ruled by a Labor Government from 
1929 to 1931 which was unable to 
establish the legitimacy of its innova- 
tive proposals, lost as a consequence 
the support of its “loyal” and dissenting 
constituency in the Parliament, and fell 
not least because more or less in de- 
spair it embraced the Premiers’ Plan. 

Nevertheless, this is a book all 
thoroughgoing students of Australian 
history can (and should) read with 
profit. 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
University of Texas 
Austin 


HOLGER H. Herwic. The German 
Naval Officer Corps: A Social and 
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Political History, 1890-1918. Pp. 
viii 298. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $19.25. 


L. L. FARRAR, JR. The Short-War Illu- 
sioa: German Policy, Strategy and 
Domestic Affairs, August-December 
1914. Pp. viii, 207. Santa Barbara, 
Calif.: American Bibliographical 
Center, 1973. $4.75. 


These two books offer an interesting 
and useful contribution to the study of 
German history during the period up to 
and including the First World War, but 
for different reasons. 

Ho.ger Herwig presents an unusual 
but Lighly relevant aspect of German 
naval policy during the generation 
which began with the ambitious pyo- 
gram of Tirpitz to construct a large and 
powerful battle-fleet. He looks at the 
personnel policies of the navy with 
reference to the social composition of 
the officer corps, their educational 
background and the social environment 
in which they circulated. The result is a 
fascicating description based on exten- 
sive archival findings of what working 
conditions were like in the German 
navy, and of the social values which 
determined the attitudes and behavior 
of the officer corps. Everv angle of the 
problem is covered with careful detail 
even to the extent of providing us with 
information on the navy’s exclusive 
views on the subject of marriage by 
their officers and of the significance of 
duell:ng. One becomes aware of the 
obsessive interest shown by Kaiser 
Wilhelm II in appointments within the 
service and in his position of supreme 
war bord as revealed ‘in his habit of 
checking the logbooks of his submarine 
commanders. Some light is also thrown 
on the political outlook of the officer 
corps, particularly their strong an- 
tipatky towards the SPD. 

The German naval officer corps was, 
however, far from being a cohesive 
body. Herwig’s main thesis is the dif- 
ferences and antagonisms in the rela- 
tionship between the various grades of 
the corps, and how these tensions were 
increased by the conditions of war and 
contributed to the mutinies in the navy 
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during 1917-18. The first half of his 
book deals separately with the three 
groups of executive officer corps, the 
engineer-officer corps and finally the 
deck-officer corps. The executive 
officer corps showed the most exclusive 
tendencies in their lack of real ‘contact 
with other personnel, which created 
resentment on the part of the engineer 
corps whose importance and role in the 
navy had grown correspondingly with 
their increase in size during the 19th 
century and the preater dependence of 
the navy on technical specialists. In 
Herwig’s view, all these ‘issues 
reflected the rigid divisions of Wilhel- 
mine society. - 

The latter part of his book examines 
how the neglect of personnel questions 
by Tirpitz and the internal differences 
within the navy leadership over re- 
cruitment policy created problems 
which came home to roost during the 
First World War. The initial appeal to 
patriotism neutralized these tensions 
only temporarily, for the length of the 
War imposed an added strain on rela- 
tions within the officer corps and 
brought old grievances to a head. 
Holger Herwig has produced an excel- 
lent piece of historical research; the 
only point which detracts from the merit 
of his work is the absence of a conclu- 
sion summarizing his results and em- 
phasizing the general themes which 
emerge from his detailed analysis. 


The Short-War Illusion is a book of a 
contrasting kind. It looks at the prob- 
lem of the immediate war aims of the 
belligerent powers in the last months of 
1914. The author does not pretend to 
offer new information on a subject 
which has already been amply covered 
by other historians, for his aim is “a 
synthesis and interpretation of recent 
scholarship.” The novelty and value of 
his book is that it provides a political- 
science approach to a problem which 
has caused much controversy among 
historians since the early 1960s. Using 
a conceptual framework relating to the 
nature of international relations and‘in 
particular war diplomacy at the time, 
Lancelot Farrar argues that the initial 
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belief that the War would be short- 
lived was unfounded because the mili- 
tary preconditions for such a war did not 
exist. The governments involved had 
_ revolutionary political aims, while their 
domestic political circumstances as 
well as material factors militated 
against a brief war. This book is a re- 
freshing antidote to some of the more 
turgid tomes on the outbreak of war in 
1914. 
GEOFFREY PRIDHAM 
University of Bristol 
England 


Ruppock F, MACKAY. Fisher of Kil- 
verstone. Pp. 539. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1973. $19.25. 


This carefully researched book traces 
the career of Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
John Fisher from the time he joined the 
British Navy at the age of thirteen in 
1854, to his last acid criticism of Eng- 
land’s “‘fossilizing” military power in 
1920, the year he died at the age of 
seventy-nine. Fishers name is linked 
essentially to the remodeling of the 
British navy as a modern instrument of 
war in the period prior to the First 
World. War. It is Fisher who will always 
be identified with the introduction of a 
new, more powerful battleship, the 
‘Dreadnought, in 1906. It is Fisher who, 
in the early stages of the First World 
War, reluctantly approved Churchill’s 
ill-fated scheme for a British attack on 
the Dardanelles. And it is Fisher, with 
his iconoclastic attacks on naval tradi- 
tion and bitter personal feuding, who 
remains the most controversial figure in 
British naval history since the days of 
Nelson. | 

In charting Fisher’s career, Mackay 
portrays the technical and strategic 
transformation of a navy still operating 
within the traditions set down in the 
Napoleonic Wars. Fisher, with his de- 
monic energy, challenged outdated 
traditions, demanded experimentation 
and the application of scientific ad- 
vances. But Mackay also notes that 
Fisher, blinded perhaps by his own 
self-confidence, failed to institute a 
General Staff for the navy, a failure 
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which hobbled British strategy in the 
Great War. 

With the outbreak of war in 1914, 
Fisher, age seventy-four, was recalled 
to duty as First Sea Lord. At the 
Admiralty,’ Churchill called for a naval 
strike at the Dardanelles; and, against 
his best strategic judgment, Fisher 
yielded to his superior’s demand. Only 
after the disastrous campaign was un- 


_ derway did Fisher resign (May, 1915); 


but the damage was done, and Fisher 
must share the blame with Churchill. 
Mackay suggests that Fisher's failure 
was due to “strain, near-exhaustion, 
natural deviousness, and temporary loss 
of confidence.” 

Mackay has presented a judicious, 
cautious, and detailed account of Fish- 
er's life. But certain larger questions go 
unanswered. For example, Fisher’s 
support for the new Dreadnought is 
presented in detail; but the question as 
to whether this leap ahead in the arms 
race helped or hindered, Britain over 
the next decade is ignored. Fisher's 
disdain for limitation-in the conduct of 
war (his willingness to shoot German 
prisoners if necessary) is cited, but 
passed over. Finally, whether some 
deeper flaw of character was responsi- 
ble for Fisher’s failure to oppose Church- 
ill on the Dardanelles issue is over- 
looked. Still this is a solid and valuable 
study, oriented to the student of naval 
history more than to the student of 
general political or social history. 

EDMUND S. WEHRLE 

The University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


MICHAEL MALLET. Mercenaries and 
their Masters: Warfare in Renais- 
sance Italy. Pp. i, 284. Totowa, N.J.: 
Rowman and Littlefield, 1974. 
$15.00. i 


Readers of this very valuable book 
should not be mislead by the sub-title. 
The author is interested in the position 
of mercenaries in Italian society, not in 
the details of battles and campaigns. In 
fact, a little more attention to military 
history would have been helpful to the 
general reader; a reference to the “War 
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of Ferrara” is not very enlightening to 
one who is not a specialist in 15th 
century Italian history. On the other 
hand, there is a mass of detail, much of 
it drawn from hitherto unused sources, 
on the recruitment, financing, organiza- 
tion, and behavior of Italian mercenary 
armies. 

The authors main thesis—that Ita- 
lian mercenary armies were necessary, 
relatively effective, and usually 
reliable—is fully supported by the evi- 
dence. By 1300 no European govern- 
ment could function without hiring sol- 
diers. The real problem was to keep the 
hired soldiers under control, and the 
“Free Companies” were as dangerous 
to 14th century France for Greece) as 
they were to 14th century Italy. The 
great condottieri of the 15th century 
could keep their troops under control 
and were, on the whole, loyal to their 
employers. They were also men of good 
family, often lords of small prin- 
cipalities, often well-educated, and no 
more unscrupulous than the popes and 
princes whom they served. 

Italian mercenaries were as good sol- 
diers as those of any other country. At 
least Charles the Bold of Burgundy 
made great. efforts to obtain Italian 
companies, and Charles, with all his 
faults, was a good military organizer. 
The main trouble with Italian armies 
was that Italian states were sniall. No 
state could support a very large army, 
and alliances of states found it hard to 
combine their troops effectively. (Inci- 
dentally, my one serious disagreement 
with the author would be over the 
estimates of the size of Italian armies, 
that he has accepted; some of them 

seem much too large). 
© The Italians faced the problem of 
civilian control of the military; some of 
the most interesting pages in the book 
deal with the administrators sent out by 
the cities to work with—and keep an 
eye on—the military leaders. And, as 
always, there was the problem of 
finance. By far the biggest expense was 
the pay of troops, even though wages 
declined in ‘the 15th century. Fortifica- 
tions came next; costs for materiel were 
relatively low. But the overall burden 
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on governments was tremendous. One 
interesting result of expenditures on 
war was that money was transferred 
from rich cities to smaller places. Ur- 
bino would not have been a center of 
the Renaissance if its lord, Federigo la 
Montefeltro, had not been a famous 
commander. One wonders if similar 
transfers of wealth from richer to poorer 
areas did not take place in trans-Alpine 
countries. l 
_ JOSEPH R. STRAYER 
Princeton University 
New Jersey 


ALBERT MARRIN. The Last Crusade: 
The Church of England in the First 
World War. Pp. viii, 303. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1974. 
$9.75. 


Can we look back to call anything the 
“last crusade” while “Christians” Prot- 
estant and Catholic kill each other's 
babies in Ireland? At least. the author 
finds a difference in World War I and 
later wars in which England has been 
engaged. 

Nationalism has the power to over- 
whelm everything binding men in dif 
ferent nations together, he says. “The 
clergy of all the major denominations of 
the West threw their support, material 
no less than moral, behind the war 
efforts of their respective countries, 
while Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
laymen slew their coreligionists with as 
little compunction as atheists slew their 
fellow nonbelievers.” 

How did the Church of England 
respond to the crisis of 1914-1918, 
World War I? That Anglican body rep- 
resented the status quo, the establish- 
ment, in many ways. It did not exactly 
welcome the war. But Belgium was. 
entitled to help by treaty, and gentle- 
men, you know, honor their pledged 
word. Call it a “scrap of paper?” That 
would prove you are not to be trusted 
in anything. 

During the first weeks of the war, 
many feelings of guilt and shame were 
expressed. Had we not been drifting 


‘away from God, sinning with the tide? 
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Was there perhaps divine displeasure 
at disestablishment of the Episcopal 
church in Wales? Does not this war 
represent a judgment, a punishment, 
from God? 

The author found no anti-German 
sentiment in the prewar church; rather 
Germans were admired as exemplars of 
moral conduct and intellect.. But Ger- 
mans burned the university library at 
Louvain, used dumdum bullets, made 
Britain itself a theater of operations by 
bombardment of East Coast towns—~so 
“we” look at the sins of Germany. They 
are many! With Germany seen as the 
most sinful nation, it now becomes pos- 
sible to blame her for the war, a 
premeditated crime. We call names; 
Germans are “Huns,” the Kaiser is 
Attila. And they don’t think like we 
do—we go for individual liberty while 
they submerge the individual in the 
state! 

He who cherishes human life, if he is 
to resolve his own inner tensions, must 
assert the validity of the cause. Then, if 
our side is the exemplar of “pure 
principles,” -the other side must be 
motivated by their opposites! To a 
degree not easy for the secular-minded, 
the devout man can radicalize a 
conflict. Soon you are at war with the 


Devil—while you represent God! Al- 


lied war aims took on apocalyptic over- 
-tones. The Allies were fighting a 
crusade against antichrist, to kill war by 
eradicating the doctrine of state idola- 
try, the spirit of aggressiveness, and the 
disease of militarism. 

Now total victory only can satisfy— 
you cannot consider a compromise 
peace. You must have abject surrender. 
So do what is necessary to achieve 
it—does not the end justify the means? 

The clergy saw hope for peace in a 
“league of nations.” Perhaps man could 
give loyalty of nationalistic intensity to 
a “One World” government? 

Finite man finds difficulty in faith- 
fully representing the infinite, the unf- 
versal, the eternal. 


ROLFE L. HUNT 


New Rochelle 
New York 
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Davip W. MILLER. Church, State and 
Nation in Ireland: 1898-1921. Pp. 
579. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1974. $14.95. 


The relations among church, state, 
and nation in Ireland underwent fas- 
cinating changes during the first two 
decades of the present century. Refer- 
ence is to the Roman Catholic Church, 
the state structure in control of the 
island, and the Irish nation, the net- 
works of nationalist-minded Irishmen. 
This account of those complexities in 
readjustment begins with the recovery 
of the nationalist movement in the late 
1890s, and it continues until the eve of 
Irish ratification of the treaty with the 
United Kingdom and the outbreak of 
internecine fighting between the pro- 
and anti-treaty Irish factions. As the 
author states, “it is a remarkable story 
in which the Church protected, and 
indeed augmented,.her interests—the 
fervent devotion of her people and the 
institutional conditions which, she be- 
lieved, fostered that devotion—up to 
the last hours of the old order and yet 
entered the new order with those in- 
terests intact for the future as well.” 

Based upon a careful sifting of avail- 
able printed and manuscript sources, 
this is a tangled story of intrigues, 
conspiracies, negotiations, misun- 
derstandings, deceptions, and violent 
and nonviolent aggressions. In 1898, a 
well-established British regime con- 
trolled the state, and the nation con- 
sisted of a sharply divided Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party and its sympathizers. By 
the end of 1921, the British had maneu- 
vered Irish representatives into signinga 
treaty setting up what became fora while 
a twenty-six-county Free State with 
status in the empire similar to that of 
Canada. This meant the abandoning, at 
least for the time, of the idea of an 
independent thirty-two-county repub- 
lic. It also meant the continuation of a 
high degree of control by the British 
over Jreland’s politico-economic affairs. 
In accepting this compromise, mem- 
bers of the Dail Eireann (Irish parlia- 
ment) precipitated two years of civil 
war and subsequent bitterness in the 
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twenty-six counties as well as more 
than a halfcentury of agitation and 
periodic conflict in the six-county 
British enclave, Northern Ireland. 
Against the background of changing 
Anglo-Irish politico-economic relations, 
Miller sets forth quite objectively inci- 
dent after incident of Romian Catholic 
hierarchical involvement in the affairs 
both of the Irish state and nation and of 


the United Kingdom’s relations with - 


Ireland. “In the years covered by this 
study the Church so played out her role 
in the Irish political system that she 
achieved, for a half-century at any rate, 
a position in the new political order 
that might be the envy of churchmen 
throughout the world.” This was espe- 
cially the case in education. By 1900, 
the “national” schools of the country 
had lost all of their originally legislated 
pretense of being nondenominational. 
Local school managers were almost 
always parish priests or, in non- 
Catholic areas, other clergymen. Such 
managers had autocratic control of hir- 
ing and firing teachers and of prescrib- 
ing curricula. Efforts at about that time 
by the Irish National Teachers’ Organi- 
zation. to work out some degree of 
protection for’ teacher tenure resulted 
in the blacklisting of its members for 
several years and the forcing of Protes- 
tants to form their own teachers’ union. 
Thus, religiously segregated education 
on all levels had become the accepted 
pattern. The only exceptions were 
some of the technical schools and Trin- 
ity College (Dublin) and The Queen’s 
University (Belfast), 

Miller does not contend that the Irish 
state under the British or as Free State 
or Republic functioned as a theocracy, 
“but it is a State in which the Church 
has had considerably more influence 
than any ordinary interest group.” He 
attributes the church’s success to the 
objectivity with which it strengthened 
relationships available to it and did not 
fully identify itself with the changing 
phases of state and nation. “Within the 
‘given territory’ in which the Nation 
could successfully supplant the State, 
the Church, in the period of this study, 
made the Irish political system serve 
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her interests with consummate skill and 
determination.” 

This is a valuable contribution to a 
difficult and neglected aspect of Irish 
history. I trust it will inspire volumes 
dealing with the preceding and sub- 
sequent periods. l 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 

Professor of Sociology and 

Anthropology Emeritus 
Brooklyn College and the 
Graduate Center 
The City University of New York 


NICHOLAS ORME. English Schools in 
the Middle Ages. Pp. 369. New York: 
Barnes &-Noble, 1973. $25.00. 


BERYL SMALLEY. The Becket Conflict 
and the Schools: A Study of Intellec- 
tuals in Politics. Pp. 258. Totowa, 
N.J: Rowman and Littlefield, 1973. 
$13.50. 


The history of education in Britain 
has been receiving increased attention 
during the past two decades. A broad 
treatment of the Middle Ages, however, 
has not resulted from this renaissance, 
and, except for specialized articles and 
monographs, the area was dominated 
by A. F. Leach’s The Schools of 
Medieval England (1915, 1916). Possi- 
bly, the rising criticism of Leach was a 
factor in the publication of Orme’s 
study. 

The author is well aware of the 
contemporary conviction that the his- 
tory of education encompasses not only 
schools, but also “family life, social 
conditions, religious ideas and the tasks 
and preoccupations of adulthood” (p. 
1). Nonetheless, he has concentrated on 
the schools, inasmuch as “the work of 
the schools is relatively well docu- 
mented and, since it was more for- 
malized, far easier to construct. It 
also provides an operational base for 
the wider study of the life and educa- 
tion of medieval man” (ibid.). 

The content is concerned with the 
interrelationship of education and the 
various components of English society, 
as well as curriculum, instruction, and 
life in the medieval schools from the 
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twelfth century to the sixteenth. The 
appendix consists of a convenient: al- 
phabetical listing of schools (1066- 
1530), with an indication of sources of 
information, and a well-classified bib- 
liography. The maps and illustrations 
are useful aids to the reader. 

Orme’s basic thesis is not novel: 
“The Church was the original center of 
literacy, and the need for a literate 
clergy was the principal cause of the 
appearance and existence of schools in 
England until the sixteenth century” 
(p. 56). However, he does supply de- 
tails of greater or lesser significance 
and analyses of the schools in their 
social milieus. There is appropriate 
mention of the secular studies, the long 
school day, benefactions, violence, and 
punishment. It is particularly interest- 
ing to take note of the teaching of Latin 
composition through vulgaria—“allu- 
sions to the life and interests of 
the time” (p. 99)—in other words, 
discussions of “relevant” topics. The 
documentation is derived from primary 
sources, while the secondary literature 
is subjected to critical scrutiny. 

The Smalley work is specialized in 
temporal scope but broad with regard 
to ideas in politics and society. Essen- 
tially, it analyzes the relation of the 
papacy to the schoolmen and their 
teachings concerning the state and the 
ecclesiastical power. Miss Smalley also 
discusses the role of the Seven Liberal 
Arts in the dissemination and indoctri- 
nation of theological ' arguments and 
propaganda. What was at stake was the 
doctrine expounded by St. Thomas 
Becket, of clerical privileges and im- 
munities vis-à-vis the royal throne. The 
author documents competently the 
teachings and behavior of the masters, 
and points up the changing attitudes 
among English scholars toward the 
martyred Becket. In her own words, 
“This is the fullest study of elusive data 
which has appeared thus far” (p. 14). 

L’affaire Becket exerted a noticeable 
impact on the academic thought of the 
twelfth century, political theory, and 
church development. It “marked high 
tide in the claims of sacerdotium 
against regnum. It was excited and 
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noble while it lasted. By the end of the 
century it had begun to pall” (p. 239). 
The bored professors of theology 
turned to the study of other religious 
issues. 

The monograph by Miss Smalley, 
author of The Study of the Bible in the 
Middle Ages, contributes greatly to the 
understanding of the medieval aca- 
demia, ecclesia, and patria. If it 
deals in some detail with the familiar 
John of Salisbury, it also presents the 
lesser known Herbert of Bosham. 
While written in a somewhat colloquial 
style, it is a solid work of scholarship 
which will doubtless remain standard 
for some time to come. 

Those who are interested in the his- 
tory of education and related fields 
will learn much of value concerning 
medieval education from both volumes. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


R. M. PUNNETT. Front Bench Opposi- 
tion. Pp. vii, 500. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1973. $17.95. 


In the Seventeenth Century opposi- 
tion to the King’s Government in Bri- 
tain stopped being considered as 
treason and became an accepted par- 
liamentary activity; although it was not 
until many years later that it became 
known as His (or Her) Majesty’s Loyal 
Opposition. By now, with the de- 
velopment of parties, the position of the 
Opposition in Parliament has become 
formalized and its leader and some of 
its whips receive official salaries. 

This book contains a short history of 
how the change took place, but is 
mainly an excessively detailed de- 
scription—based chiefly on the pe- 
riod 1951-1972—of how the process 
now works. As the author points out, 
the origins of formal opposition were 
different in the present two main parties 
and the procedures adopted to provide 
for it reflect this difference. Starting in 
the Eighteenth Century as a cabal of 
ex-Ministers who came together to dis- 
cuss tactics, it developed in the spa- 
cious days of the Nineteenth Century 
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into dinner parties where policy was 
discussed; but it was not until the 
Twentieth Century that formal meet- 
ings of what came to be known as the 
“Shadow Cabinet” took place. Whereas 
in the Conservative and Liberal Parties 
this was naturally a body appointed by 
the leader, the Labour Party, which had 
never been in office and placed empha- 
sis on its democratic origins, when its 
numbers after the 1922 election made it 
necessary, naturally turned to an 
elected Parliamentary Committee. 

In 1955 Attlee announced that in the 
future he would appoint Members of 
the Parliamentary Committee, and 
other leading M.P.’s to specific 
“Shadow” departmental posts on which 
they would lead the Party in debate 
and the Conservatives, when they re- 
turned to opposition, followed suit. 
This went further than either Party had 
gone before but of course Front Bench 
speakers had specialized in different 
subjects before. After the 1931 election, 
when the Labour Party was reduced to a 
handful of Members, some of those 
who became the leading Party spokes- 
men had to learn completely new sub- 
jects. Tom Williams, for instance, a coal 
miner, was the Party’s spokesman on 
agriculture and became a very success- 
ful Minister of Agriculture in the 1945 
Government. 

Dr. Punnett describes both the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this sys- 
tem: among the former the clarification 
of who represents the official opposi- 
tion point of view and the knowledge 
which specialization can bring when a 
“Shadow” becomes a real Minister; 
although as he points out, with the aid 
of statistics, this is by nc means certain 
to happen. Among the disadvantages 
are that it weakens the power of choice 
of an incoming Prime Minister and 
enlarges the gap between front and 
back bench Members. On the whole, 
however, he takes a conventional view 
of the value of the British system of 
opposition as providing criticism of 
government action and an alternative 
with some preparation to take its place 
and mentions a number of proposals, 
_ such as Civil Service assistance and 
extra salaries for Shadow Ministers, to 
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make it more effective. It is clear that 
much of his information and opinions 
are direct reflections of the views ex- 
pressed to him in interviews with those 
who have held these positions. 

Dr. Punnett has not examined in any 
depth how far the British system of 
formal opposition accompanied by 
strong Party discipline is suitable for 
the problems of present day govern- 
ment; however, in a short appendix he 
describes the alternatives of other 
democratic systems. Compared with 
the American system the British has the 
undoubted advantage of a legislature in 
which ministers can be continuously 
called to account for their policies and 
administration and an incoming Prime 
Minister who will rarely arrive at his 
desk without staff and totally inexperi- 
enced in the machinery of national 
government. On the other hand, the 
_average Member of Parliament has re- 
tained little power over the processes 
of legislation and most of the time lacks 
the inside knowledge to make his criti- 
cisms effective. To some extent this is 
changing with the growth of Select 
Committees investigating various as- 
pects of government policy. Our Select 
Committees in Britain tend to be less 


- partisan than the House itself and this 


development would, therefore, lead to 
a growth in the power of the legislature 
vis-a-vis the executive; but this could. 
only occur if the present power of the 
party machines were diminished. Op- 
position would then no longer be an 
almost automatic reaction to govern- 
ment proposals, but the processes of 
decision making would be more pub- 
licly explored. 
AUSTEN ALBU 
Sussex 
England 


STANLEY SUVAL. The Anschluss Ques- 
tion in the Weimar Era: A Study of 
Nationalism in Germany and Aus- 

* tria, 1918-32. Pp. ix, 240. Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1974. $12.50. 


Stanley Suval addresses himself to 
two questions—Austria’s postwar ef- 
forts to join Germany or find her own 
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national identity, and the more general 
question of nationalism’s influence on 
Austria’s foreign policy. Though the 
‘subtitle suggests that the author in- 
cluded the entire postwar period, he in 
fact has not discussed the immediate 
postwar months. The pre-Versailles 
period plays a vital role in the 
Anschluss story, but since it is so 
extensive, it could not properly have 
been included here. While in the heady 
days of 1918 and 1919, the Anschluss 
advocates had hoped to achieve union 
on the basis of an idealistic interpreta- 
tion of the right of national self 
determination, Anschluss efforts be- 
came an integral part of German and 
Austrian diplomacy for peaceful re- 
visionism after 1919. 

The author approaches his subject 
topically, examining first Austria’s de- 


sire and determination for union, em- : 


phasizing Social Democratic methods 
of propaganda and agitation, as opposed 
to the middle class’s approach towards 
institutional . harmonization through 
study groups and laws. Later the author 
deals with the Anschluss as a foreign 
policy issue. He illustrates quite clearly 
that the German government “had no 
Anschluss policy” (p. 127), but rather 
placed that issue behind the problem of 
the Rhineland occupation, reparations 
and the eastern border.. Even though 
the author claims, as do most students of 
Anschluss, that the majority of Aus- 
trians favored union, he spends a con- 
siderable amount of time discussing the 
many interest groups and individuals 
who opposed the union. This reviewer 
considers it fallacious to assume that 
the majority of Austrians at any time 
had more than an emotional commit- 
ment to union and would have been 
_ willing to make the sacrifices in foreign 
and domestic affairs which union 
would have required. 

Throughout, the author contrasts the 
two trends in the Anschluss move- 
ment— public, often highly emg- 
tional, Anschluss propaganda, versus 
generally calm and reserved diplomatic 
efforts which were, it seems, based on 


the assumption of minimal chances of ' 


success. Finally the author discusses 
Austrian pro-Anschluss sentiment ver- 
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sus Austrianism—the development of 
an Austrian national identity. 

Mr. Suval makes extensive use of 
German and Austrian diplomatic 
sources and of published works. Even 
though he lists many newspapers and 
periodicals, these sources, this re- 
viewer believes, might have been 
exploited more extensively to obtain a 
fuller reading of public and party sen- 
timents. Mr. Suval’s work constitutes a 
valuable addition to the continuing 
examination of the Austro-German 
Anschluss question. 

FREDERICK DUMIN 

Washington State University 

Pullman 
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LELAND V. BELL. In Hitlers Shadow: 
The Anatomy of American Nazism. 
Pp. 135. Port Washington, N.Y.: Ken- 
nikat Press, 1973. $7.95. 


SANDER A. DIAMOND. The Nazi Move- 
ment in the United States, 1924- 
1941. Pp. 380. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1974. $15.00. 


Although history is what happened 
and historians give short shrift to what 
did not, failures sometimes reveal as 
much as successes. In analyzing the 
failure of American Nazism, these two 
books help us understand the United 
States and Germany during the 1930s. 
The wisdom of hindsight can, however, 
become the distortion of anachronism. 
While the horrors of German Nazism 
are difficult to forget, American Nazism 
seems almost unreal: one is tempted to 
wonder less why it failed than how it 
existed at all. This view jis partially 
justified by these studies which agree 
on the unlikelihood of its successes. Yet 
such a conclusion distorts the 1930s 
since both American Nazis and Ameri- 
cans took American Nazism seriously. 
These works tell us why. 

The two books are similar in subject, 
chronological organization, analytical 
approach, and broad conclusions, but 
differ in specifics. In style Bell is 
popular and Diamond scholarly, al- 
though both are clear and well or- 
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ganized. While their main focus is 
American Nazism during the 1930s, 
Bell offers a postwar chapter and 
Diamond includes considerable discus- 
sion of German governmental policy 
and relations between the two coun- 
tries. Diamond’s study is four times as 
long and provides considerably more 
detail. Both authors utilized extensive 
secondary works, German official 
‘documents and some American Nazi 
publications, but Diamond’s original 
sources are more extensive and only he 
gained access to some—though not 
all—unpublished American Nazi 
documents. Both books are footnoted, 
Bell’s at the end of chapters, Diamond’s 
at the bottom of pages. Although 
Diamond's is more extensive and use- 


ful, informative introductions are of-. 


fered by both, but only Bell suggests 
brief conclusions. Both books have 
complete indexes. The two works can 
be highly recommended but to dif- 
ferent audiences: Bell to the non- 
specialist who might then turn to 
Diamond; Diamond to the specialist 
who seeks the definitive study. 

The history of American Nazism dur- 
ing the -1930s.can be recounted briefly. 
American Nazi activity before 1933 had 
been fragmented and notably unsuc- 
cessful. Hitler’s accession to power gal- 
vanized American Nazis into action 
which resulted both in new organ- 
izations—above all, the Friends of 
New Germany (FONG) founded in 
July 1933-—-and the first serious 
opposition—including Congressional 


investigation. When the FONG’s lead- ` 


ers quarreled and the German govern- 
ment disavowed it in December 1935, 
American Nazism seemed to be wan- 
ing. But Fritz Kuhn revived it by found- 
ing the German-American Bund (Bund) 
in March 1936 and meeting Hitler in 
August 1936. Bund’s success was, how- 
ever, met not only with increased 
American opposition but also official 
German disavowal in February 1938. 
Kuhn nonetheless persevered, only to 
be arrested in spring 1939, sentenced to 
prison in November 1939, and the 
Bund was disbanded on the day after 
Pearl Harbor. | 
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The main participants were the Ger- 
man government, American Nazis, 
German-Americans, and the American 
public, press and officials. Although 
considerable disagreement existed 
among German factions over American 
affairs, most doubted that a distinct 
American Nazi party could be effective. 
Their main concern was to avoid com- 
plications with the United States and 
they consequently disavowed first the 
FONG and then the Bund. Thus the 
prevalent belief that American Nazis 
were German agents proves to be fal- 
lacious. ; 

American Nazis are the focus of both 
books. The leaders were mostly Ger- 
man, nationals who were members of 
the German Nazi Party, while the rank 
and file were either German nationals 
who had arrived since the war and 
were not members of the German Nazi 
Party: or recently naturalized American 
citizens born in Germany. They were 
remarkably similar in place of origin, 
age, purpose and vocational back- 
ground. Most had arrived since the 
war; most were Catholics from Baden, 
Bavaria and Wiirttemberg; many hoped 
to remain but returned to Germany in 
the late 1930s; most were youthiul; few 
were professionals and about half were 
skilled and half unskilled; and about 
two-thirds were unemployed during 
the depression. Very few— perhaps 
around 10 percent—were either 
Americans of German extraction or 
naturalized Americans who had immi- 
grated before 1914. Justice Department 
records indicate that maximal Bund 
membership was around 8500 with 
some 5-6000 sympathizers. Organiza- 
tion was modeled on the German Party, 
all of whose parapheralia was aped. 
Like the German Party, the American - 
movement experienced sordid leader- 
ship conflicts until it was finally domi- 
nated by Kuhn. German ideology was 
taken over—German superiority, anti- 


.Semitism and anti-Communism—and 


supplemented with anti-Negro racism. 
The methods were familiar: mass meet- 
ings, parades, sensationalism, and vio- 
lence. Germany was idealized and the 
United States attacked. Although ideol- 


— 
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ogy, economic pressures and fear-hate ' 


probably contributed, the compulsion 
for comradeship in an alien land may 
have been: the major appeal. Thus 
American Nazism tells us more about 
German emigrés than American immi- 
grants. 

Americans of German origin who 
themselves or whose ancestors had 

immigrated before World War I proved 
" unresponsive. However incomplete the 
melting pot, German-Americans iden- 
tified themselves enough as Americans 
to reject the Nazi claim that they were 
only “Germans in America.” The posi- 
tive appeal of America had been rein- 
forced by the sometimes traumatic 
warning of anti-German sentiment 
during World War I. Ultimately 
German-Americans may have resisted 
for the same reason recent immigrants 
responded: Nazism was more German 
than American. 

The American public, press and offi- 
cials became increasingly hostile after 
1936. Since this reaction was due less 
to fears of an indigenous takeover than 
to Hitler’s international successes and 
the tendency to perceive American 
Nazis as Hitlers agents—the notorious 
“fifth column’—it is a more accurate 
barometer of American anxieties than 
American Nazi success. 

American Nazi success is better mea- 
sured in terms of its own goals, namely, 
establishment of an organization, offi- 
cial German sanction, mobilization of 
German-Americans, and influence on 
American foreign policy. The first ob- 
jective was achieved despite personal 
squabbling and financial problems. Far 
from supporting, the German govern- 
ment disavowed and sought to squelch 
the movement. Pre-1914 German im- 
migrants refused the appeal; at most a 
thousand of the several millions joined. 
The Bund even failed with recent im- 
migrants; only one-two percent of the 
four hundred thousand responded. The 
greatest effect was upon the American 
public, press and government but was 
“negative: the more the Bund raged, the 


more the opposition grew. American’ 


Nazism was consequently a nigh total 
failure. 
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This failure can be explained at sev- 
eral levels. Bund organizational and 
leadership problems contributed but 
were probably not crucial. Its foreign 
ideology and manifestations were per- 
haps more significant since they alien- 
ated many Americans. Conditions were 
probably the main factor: although 
plagued by problems, Americans were 
not yet desperate enough to resort to fas- 
cism. German Nazi international suc- 
cesses insured American Nazi failure. 
With professed- friends like Hitler, the 
Bund did not lack enemies and those 
who wanted to awaken Americans to the 
Nazi menace could have found no better 
agent than the Bund. This is the 
paramount significance of American 
Nazism. 

L. L. FARRAR, JR. 

Department of History 

Lewis and Clark College 

Portland 

Oregon 


DAvID W. BRADY. Congressional Vot- 
ing in a Partisan Era: A Study of the 
McKinley Houses and a Comparison 
to the Modern House of Representa- 
tives. Pp. xi, 273. Lawrence: Univer- 
sity Press of Kansas, 1973. $10.00. 


In recent years, the 1890s have at- 
tracted numerous students of American 
political behavior. Aided by computer- 
assisted statistical analysis, they have 
sought to understand the decade’s mas- 
sive. voter realignments, its new politi- 
cal institutions, and its distinctive pat- 
terns of legislative behavior. And while 
full understanding has remained elu- 
sive, the result has been a growing 
body of more precise information and 
more rigorously tested generalizations. 

To this body of knowledge, political 
scientist David Brady has made a sig- 
nificant but in some ways disappointing 
contribution. Seeking to. measure and 
explain the high levels of partisan vot- 
ing in the fifty-fifth and fifty-sixth 
Houses of Representatives (1897-1901), 
he devotes a chapter each to a com- 
puter-assisted determination of party 
cohesion on significant rollcalls, a 
statistical correlation of voting behavior 
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with congressional-district characteris- 
tics, and a comparison of leadership 
mechanisms at the time with those of 
other periods., Through these opera- 
tions, he establishes that party cohesion 
was exceptionally high and that, in all 


likelihood, this was related both to the: 
turn-overs , generated bv shifting voter’ 


loyalties and to newly developed in- 
stitutional arrangements giving party 
leaders great power over the selection 
and presentation of issues. What re- 
mains unclear is how this behavior 
differed from that of the immediately 
preceding and following periods, and 
what seems less than convincing is 
Brady’s argument that high cohesion 
reflected a situation in which both 
national and party cleavages had been 
realigned along an industrial-agri- 
cultural continuum. On this the evi- 
dence is at best ambiguous, and it is 
only with considerable strain that the 
author imposes the framework on the 
diversities of the Midwest, the behavior 
of states like New York, and the persist- 
ing intraparty tensions. 

Indeed, one of the book’s major 
weaknesses is its uncritical acceptance 
of a class-sectional framework that most 
historians now regard as mistaken or 
inadequate. In recent years, such schol- 
ars as Paul Kleppner, Richard Jensen, 
and Samuel McSeveney have amassed 
an impressive array of both quantitative 
and-qualitative evidence to show that 


the Republican successes of the 1890s: 


were due less to their identification 
with a rising class than to their capture 
of formerly Democratic ethnic groups, 
their formulas for restoring prosperity, 
and their ability to blunt class conflict 
and develop pluralistic appeals. Fitted 
into this scholarship, Brady’s voting 
configurations would almost certainly 
take on new meanings. But of its exis- 
tence and relevance, he seems totally 
unaware: mute evidence, perhaps, that 
even in the quantification fraternity 
interdisciplinary barriers remain high. 


ELLIS W. HAWLEY 


University of Iowa 
Iowa City 
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WILLIAM R. Corson. Consequences of 
Failure. Pp. 215. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1974, $7.95. 


This is an important—and highly 
disturbing book. Perhaps it is important 
because it is disturbing, and because, if 
widely read, it will lead to policies 
which will negate much of what the 
author says might otherwise come to 
pass. If Mr. Corson—a retired U.S. 
Marine officer and a man already 
known for his critical comments on the 
American policy in Vietnam—is cor- 
rect, then there is little cause for op- 
timism about the future of the United 
States, a future, he says, made espe- 
cially bleak as a result of our involve- 
ment in the Vietnam war. 

The purpose of Corson’s book is to 
examine the “consequences of failure” 
of America’s course of action in Viet- 
nam. Indeed, Corson emphasizes that it 
is not a defeat that we have suffered 
there, but that it is a “military failure.” 
He spends several chapters in a com- 
parative examination of the “phenome- 
non” of such failure, discussing how 


Rome, Spain and Great Britain coped 


with certain of their military disasters 
and why military failure occurred in 
Ireland during the period from 1916 to 
1922. In each of the examples cited by 
Corson, “failure resulted from incorrect 
strategy in that it did not take into 
consideration the prevailing ‘objective 
conditions’—-those circumstances 
beyond the nation’s immediate control 
that have a direct bearing on the ac- 
complishment of its objectives” (p. 72). 
These circumstances, says Corson, are 
the “attitudes, sympathies and loyalties 
of the armed forces; the state ... of 
public opinion; and the international 
situation ... ” (Ibid). And, he says, 
military failure can be described “in 
detail,” we can “identify its turning 
point,” and we can “identify and pre- 
dict its path” once that turning point 
has been reached (Ibid). 

* Corson views the consequences of 
our Vietnamese failure from the follow- 
ing perspectives: the impact of drugs, 
dissent and racial discrimination on the’ 
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future of the military; the cautious role 
of the government in its approach to 
domestic problems as a result of the 
war (and in the process of this consid- 
eration he makes a scathing attack on 
the bureaucracy, offering three steps to 
“prevent the emergence of the Ameri- 
can Bureaucratic State” (p. 121); the 
-attitudes of Americans, especially those 
of youth and the middle class; and the 
impact of the war on the economy 
which, Corson says, has been to create 
on the part of American citizens an 
acceptance of “creeping fascism.” The 
consequences of failure, Corson says, 
thus take on the following parameters: 
“a social and institutional structure in 
serious disarray; a lack of confidence in 
our leaders; an unwillingness to face 
the sacrifices, we must make to solve 
our nearly overwhelming domestic 
problems; and ‘a condition of environ- 
mental disequilibrium that affects the 
quality of daily life in a thousand ways, 
ranging from mindless violence to class 
conflicts and widespread dissatisfaction 
with America’s cultural and ethical 
value system” (pp. 148-149). 

In the end, however, Corson offers 
his readers a “formula” for overcoming 
failure: we must acknowledge that we 
have in fact failed; we must take what- 
ever small steps are necessary to pre- 
vent disaster, even before all the infor- 
mation we might need is in; and we 
must repair the damage done to our 
institutions and environment—all of 
which will require great sacrifices from 
the American people. Corson suggests, 
further, three outcomes which are 
likely to occur during Mr. Nixon’s 
“generation of peace,” and he predicts 
that the first—and most pessimistic—is 
most likely to occur. His last chapter 
ends with a suggestion of how to over- 
come failure by using the military to 
help solve local community problems, 
and, in addition, becomes a plea for 
aiding the Vietnam veteran. 

In this:-book, as in his earlier books,” 
Corson writes with passion and states 
his case convincingly. His tone is often 
sarcastic. It seems, too, that he bases 
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his statements often upon casual 
analysis and what from a scholar’s view- 
point might be considered insuffi- 
cient evidence. His generalizations 
are often sweeping. But all of this is not 
to deny the importance of what Corson 
is saying. The book, although hardly 
the most scholarly ever written on 
matters related to the Vietnam war, 
should receive wide attention. For, as 
Corson himself puts it, 


This war will provide a remarkable case 
study of how “little” decisions lead to big 
problems. It will be unfortunate if we as a 
nation are so eager to forget Vietnam that the 
war—-and especially Nixon’s management of 
the withdrawal from it—does not receive 
the rigorous analysis it deserves, because it 
would deny us of an important opportunity 
to understand and leam from the methods 
by which executive decisions are made (p. 
27). 
EARL R. KRUSCHKE 
California State University 
Chico 


ROBERT A. DIVINE. Foreign Policy and 
U.S. Presidential Elections, 1940- 
1948. Pp. xii, 352. New York: New 
Viewpoints, 1974. $12.50. Paper- 
bound, $4.95. 


ROBERT A. DIVINE. Foreign Policy and 
U.S. Presidential Elections, 1952- 
1960. Pp. x, 359. New York: New 
Viewpoints, 1974. $12.50. Paper- 
bound, $4.95. 


Robert Divine of the University of 
Texas is probably the most prolific 
historian of American foreign policy at 
work today. The author of several ex- 
cellent books on the era of Franklin 
Roosevelt, he has moved in the two 
volumes under review to a study of the 
impact of foreign policy during presi- 
dential campaigns since 1940. It is an 
important study—not because it pro- 
duces any startling new information, 
but because it shows a learned and 
mature scholar re-examining conven- 
tional wisdom and leaning toward more 
critical interpretations. No radical, Di- 
vine has nonetheless produced two 
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volumes which will help narrow the 
debate between “revisionist?” and 
“traditionalist” historians of recent 
American diplomacy. 

Divine is clearly disturbed by the 
results of his research. “Ideally,” he 
writes, “a presidential campaign should 
be a great educational experience, in 
which would-be leaders make clear the 
issues confronting the nation and offer 
positive programs to the voters.” The 
reality, however, is different. Whether 
it be FDR promising not to send the 
sons of American -mothers into any 
foreign wars in 1940, Republicans call- 
ing for “liberation” instead of “con- 
tainment” in 1952, or John F. Kennedy 
bewailing a nonexistent “missile gap” 
in 1960, Divine describes contests 
where the nominees try not “to en- 
lighten the voter, but instead to appeal 
to his.emotions by oversimplifying and 
frequently distorting complex world 
problems.” Afterward, according to Di- 
vine, victorious presidents “turn dip- 
lomatic issues back to the small cadre 
of experts who repair the damage and 
strive to preserve their domain from the 
ravage of political discussion for an- 
other four years” (Vol. I, pp. x-xi). 

But do the experts actually “repair 
the damage?” Is the simplistic rhetoric 
of the campaign so diferent from the 
private thinking of statesmen? Do the 
slogans only serve to get men 
elected—and without much adverse 
effect on subsequent diplomacy? Di- 
vine is-not sure. On the one hand, he 
says that the system works, that despite 
distortions and duplicity “the American 
electorate displayed an innate wisdom 
in choosing its Presidents for qualities 
of international leadership. The people 
tended to cut through the charges and 
countercharges to seek the man they 
felt was most capable of leading the 
nation in a hazardous world” (Vol. I, p. 
xi). On the other hand, Divine is careful 
to show that the electoral process pro- 
vided little choice in candidates or 
policies. In 1948, when Truman flailed 
the 80th Republican Congress for 
“doing nothing’ domestically and 
shrewdly managed the Czech and Ber- 
lin crises to his own advantage, Thomas 
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Dewey chose not to challenge the’: 


Democratic record in foreign policy. 
Thus, writes 
democratic process failed to offer the 
American voter choices and alternatives 
in the crucial area of foreign policy; all 
he could do was ratify the policy of 
containment or throw away his vote on 
the eccentric and unstable Henry Wal- 
lace” (Vol. I, p. 276). Similarly, despite 
television debates over Quemoy/Matsu, 
missile gaps, and Cuba, the 1960 con- 
test between Kennedy and Nixon pro- 
duced even less enlightenment. “Both 
men,’ Divine argues, “offered them- 
selves to the voters as ardent Cold 
Warriors, differing only in their assess- 
ment of how well the United States was 
doing in the mortal contest with the 
Soviet Union. . . . For all the rhetoric 
of a new generation of leadership, Ken- 
nedy ... simply expounded the doc- 
trines of Dean Acheson and John Fos- 
ter Dulles in his constant description of 
a world divided between slavery and 
freedom and in his relentless hammer- 
ing at the need to get the nation moving 
again in world affairs” (Vol. II, pp. 
286-87), Divine also ‘contends that 
there were little real differences in 
foreign policy between Roosevelt and 
Willkie and Roosevelt and Dewey; nor 
did Eisenhower and Stevenson .disa- 
gree fundamentally in their two “tam- 
paigns. FDR and Eisenhower (“I shall 
go to Korea!”) simply presented them- 
selves more effectively. 

Divine’s two volumes.are predomi- 
nantly narrative history, smoothly writ- 
ten, grounded upon previous scholar- 
ship, as well as extensive research in 
manuscript and oral history collections. 
Although ` Divine occasionally profits 
from political science insights with re- 
gard to voting behavior and electoral 
analysis, he uses statistics and jargon 
sparingly, and graphs not at all. Some of 
his insights, such as the contention that 
Kennedy nearly lost the 1960 election 


ethrough maladroit handling of foreign 


policy issues, are historian’s surmises 
not subject to rigid proof. It is a study 
aimed at historians and the general 
reader, not a treatise on who votes for 
whom. l 


Divine, “in 1948 the. 


tad 
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If the reviewer may indulge himself, 
Divine makes one fascinating observa- 
tion about the 1944 campaign that has 
relevance to 1972 and the scandals 
surrounding Watergate. Throughout 
that wartime contest some of Thomas 
Dewey’s supporters made not-so-veiled 
insinuations about FDR’s responsibility 
for the Pearl Harbor disaster, even 
charging the President with censorship 
for refusing to publish the Navy’s re- 
port of its investigation of the Japanese 
attack. Dewey himself had been told by 
a high-ranking officer that the Navy had 
cracked the Japanese codes in 1941 and 
thus Washington had knowledge of the 
Pearl Harbor operation ahead of time. 
The Republican candidate seriously 
considered making these facts public. 
General George C. Marshall then inter- 
vened, telling Dewey that publication 
of the Navy report would have a 
“calamitous” effect on the war effort. 
Japan would learn that its cables were 
being read and quickly change codes. 
Dewey accepted the rationale of na- 
tional security and remained silent. 
According to Divine, because so 
many million Americans came to be- 
lieve in Roosevelt’s culpability after 
subsequent Pearl Harbor investigations 


in 1945-46, “a dramatic revelation that - 


Roosevelt was reading secret Japanese 
messages and still was unprepared for 
the attack on Pearl Harbor might have 
had a devastating impact on the elec- 
tion” (Vol. I, p. 147). This is not to 
suggest that General Marshall played 
John Mitchell’s role in “covering up” 
for his chief, but it does add an ironic 
wrinkle to present arguments about 
“national security” versus political ad- 
vantage. 

In sum, Divine’s study deserves wide 
reading. 

JOHN GARRY CLIFFORD 

Department of Political Science 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


DoucGLas F. Down. The Twisted 
Dream: Capitalist Development in 
the United States Since 1776. Pp. vi, 
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315. Cambridge,- Mass.: Winthrop 
Publishers, 1974. $8.95. 


Professor Dowd argues that the 
United States has entered the first stage 
of a deep and growing crisis, attributable 
squarely to the nature of the capitalist 
economic system. Capitalism is a 
dynamic force that must constantly ex- 
pand, and this expansion entails exploi- 
tation. At home, the result is racism; 
abroad, the consequence is imperial- 
ism. The problems of inadequate 
health care, destruction of the envi- 
ronment, drugs and crime, poverty, 
sexism, decaying cities, militarism, 
foreign wars, and the deteriorating 
morale of the people, especially the 
young, are all caused by “rampant 
capitalist imperialism and racism.” 

As the crisis grows, Professor Dowd 
sees a move toward either the Left or 
the Right, an American brand of 
Socialism or Fascism. The fascist solu- 
tion is more likely “unless those who 
would bring socialism educate and or-’ 
ganize around that vision.” The 
Twisted Dream is both an effort to 
make the American people aware of the 
historical development of the capitalist 
system and a plea for a more humane 
alternative. 

Individuals who believe that Marx, 
Veblen, and the Union for Radical 
Political Economics offer the most per- 
suasive insights into the character of 
the American economic system and 
who subscribe to the New Left school 
of historical interpretations, rep- 
resented by William A. Williams, Gab- 
riel Kolko, Noam Chomsky, and others, 


. will welcome and applaud this book. 


Those who fail to share these ideologi- 
cal and historical predilections will find 
little of value. 
WILLIAM M. LEARY, JR. 
University of Georgia 
Athens 


RICHARD FITZGERALD. Art and Poli- 
tics. Pp. ix, 254. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1973. $14.50. 


In this book Richard Fitzgerald ‘has 
given us an interesting series of exam- 
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ple: of the relationship between art and 
society. He deals with five American 
graphic artists, Art Young, Robert 
Miror, John Sloan, K. R. Chamberlain, 
and Maurice Becker, who became artis- 
tic contributors to The Masses and The 
Liberator, two radical periodicals of the 
early twentieth century. Through an 
analysis of their lives and cartoons he 
helos us to understand some of the 
problems of adaptation of radically 
mirded artists in our society. 

The modern Western artist generally 
has found his niche on the fringe of 
soc ety where he cultivates his artistic 
freedom at the expense of wealth and 
power. Some of the artists have taken 
on 2ommercial work in order to make a 
living. Others have allied themselves 
witn radical groups and tried to use 
their art for political goals. But, as this 
bock demonstrates, neither of these 
forms of adaptation works out very well 
in pur society. Fitzgerald, using case 
his-ories, gives us an indication of the 
uneasy relationship between art and 
radical politics in recent American his- 
tory. At the conclusion of the book we 
car begin to comprehend why the 
integration of the American artist and 
his work into Socialist or Communist 
parties has never been fully ac- 

coriplished. —— 
' Fitzgerald includes sixty examples of 
illustrations and cartoons by the five 
art:sts, and it is in his analysis of these 
that he is at his best. He not only 
discusses the content of these works, 
bu- the form and style as well. The 
drewings are powerful examples of art 
in the service of political propa- 
gamda—-at first the vaguer kind of 
bonemian socialism of The Masses and 
later the more ideologically constrained 
werk of the hard line Liberator. The 
author’s treatment of the history of the 
epoch and the biographies of the artists 
terds to be perfunctory. We get a 
nozion of the social, psychological, 
technical, and artistic context of these 
artists’ work, but a convincing analysis 

of the relationship between these fac- 
` tors and the art in question is not 
accomplished. Nevertheless, Fitzgerald 
has performed an important service in 
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outlining some of the more significant 
parameters of the artist’s role in our» 
society and, with exemplary illustra- 
tions of their art work, how one group 
of artists adapted to it. 
DENNISON NASH 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs 


ANDREW M. GREELEY. American Poli- 
tics in the 1970s. Pp. 430. New York: 
New Viewpoints, 1974. $12.50. 


Father Greeley is a sharp, intense 
political analyst who really knows 
what’s happening. This rich menu of 
bold ideas compels serious attention of 
practical politicians and theoreticians. 
Strong, provocative statements are sup- 
ported by substantial documentation. 
At times the prose blazes with sound 
suggestions on a wide range of issues. 
The style is peppy and invites rapid 
reading. It cuts away all the mushiness 
connected with these themes and puts 
them across in direct, forceful terms. 

The major convictions are: 1) coali- 
tion politics is the pulsebeat in this 
business and serves as an indispensable 
instrument to reach all voters and solve 
stubborn social issues; 2) the New 
Issue is that people want in on the 
political and social decision-making 
process; 3) the American public is 
bored and weary with the leader who 
has simple, magic answers. The urge to 
emphasize critical passages is irresisti- 
ble; whether reshaping an old idea or 
advocating a brand-new approach, the 
message comes across: 


The large majority of the American electo- 
rate is neither “liberal” nor “conservative” 
(94). 


Indeed, political pluralism is probably more 
the result of social pluralism than its cause 
(13). 


The American Catholic population has 
finally “made it” in American society (191). 


The skilled political leader maintains a 
balance between making things happen and 
sustaining the coalition that supports him 
(230). 


American blacks, then, tend to be inte- 
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grationists, cultural pluralists, and cautious 
militants (331). 


As a national political director, I 
sense, the author would produce win- 
ning candidates. Throughout, social 
continuity and change are stressed. 
Pointing to . failures—organizational 
and tactical—of both political parties, 
Father Greeley opens some new doors 
to solutions. Government must become 
more humane, responsive and respon- 
sible. The power of social elites is slim. 
Skilled compromise moves the political 
mountains, not intransient ideologues. 
The center of our. politics can be 
shaped towards new directions and 
dimensions. Leaders “must learn how 
better to manage conflict and serve as 
change agents. Carefully, exhaustively 
covered are the positive roles of 
ethnics, black-white political coalitions, 
weaknesses of bureaucrats, protest 
movements, potentials of average citi- 
zens, radicals, liberals and even the city 
manager movement. 

This is a hopeful book. Now and then 
portions of a chapter are choppy and 
uneven but overall Father Greeley intro- 
duces new facts and reexamines the old, 
tired issues systematically. The rules of 
our political game need some revisions. 
His surveys are tight and exact. Myths 
are assaulted with logic. Problems are 
solved with insight and reason. It truly is 
most rewarding reading. 

R. J. NovOGROD 

Long Island University 

The Brooklyn Center 

New York 


Rose BASILE GREEN. The Italian- 
American Novel: A Document of the 
Interaction of Two Cultures. Pp. 415. 
Cranbury, N.J.: Fairleigh Dickinson 
‘University Press, 1974. $18.00. 


Rose Basile Greens The Italian- 
American Novel: A Document of the 
Interaction of Two Cultures presents a 
stimulating and a useful study of tle 
autobiographical sketches and later of 
the fiction developing from these ac- 
counts, of the history and progress of 
one ethnic group in its complex and 
varied role as immigrant to an estab- 
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lished but still evolving culture in the 
United States. In addition to its merit as 
a study and a competent guide to one 
important area of literature, the book 
should interest students of American 
civilization, particularly those looking 
for first hand accounts of immigrants. 
The story, as depicted, involves de- 
tailed synopses and informative 
sketches of the work of some seventy 
writers, many of whom are little known 
and are presented as worthy of a hear- 
ing. Well-known figures, such as Mario 
Puzo and Francis Pollini, appear in a 
new and illuminating perspective, as 
part of a tradition that has existed 
within and as a part of our literature, 
but without the due recognition Green 
seeks so ably to provide. 

Surveying the writing of Italians 
coming to America in the late 
nineteenth century, and later, of second 
and third generation writers of Italian 
descent, writing from the standpoint of 
native Americans established within 
the culture pattern of the United States 
but still aware of or in some cases 
subconsciously influenced by their par- 
ticular heritage from the old country, 
Green illustrates her thesis that the 
interaction of cultures tended to pro- 
duce a unique product of major sig- 
nificance and one which, in a literary 
sense, has received too little attention. 
The reading public, trained to accep- 
tance of the selfproclaimed excellence 
of the literary East, has, in the author’s 
opinion, tended to accept literature of 
Puritan—Anglo-Saxon lineage to the 
exclusion of others. Green’s work is 
based on the assertion of Bernard De- 
voto, whom she identifies as the first 
writer of Italian descent to become a 
major figure in American literature, that 
American letters must consider the 
writing of all representative groups 
rather than focusing exclusively on the 
established coterie of New England 
and its offshoots. 

Green seems to overlook the possible 
significance of class and even sectional 
background in terms of the type of 
fiction emerging, and this makes the 
generalizations and categories estab- 
lished difficult to trace. However, de- 
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spite this, she does focus on the obvi- 
ous importance of the Italian-American 
writer, and she documents with skill 
her conclusion that overall, the 
Italian-American novel exhibits an em- 
phasis on human values, struggle for 
success, optimism, plus a flair for 
well-made plots. The book is a verita- 
ble mine of information conveniently 
assembled and beautifully indexed. It 
serves well to establish its “ultimate 
aim” of presenting “the contribution of 
the Italian-American novelist to the 
mainstream of American literature.” 
DOROTHY RUDY 

Montclair State College 

Upper Montclair 

New Jersey 


SIMON LAZARUS. The Genteel Populists. 
Pp. ix, 303. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1974. $8.95. . 


.This is a provocative book. The au- 
thor examines the populist ideal of 
suspicion of corporate power and of 
corporate subversion of government 
power. Present Populists promote the 
identical themes of their antecedents of 
the 1890s, namely, the necessity of big 
government to regulate huge corpora- 
tions and direct democracy so the 
people may have the opportunity to 
initiate reforms and to recall corrupt 
officials. 

Mr. Lazarus doubts the efficiency of 


many government regulatory agencies © 


and states that they are currently func- 
tioning in behalf of corporations and 
not the people. The Nixon economic 
policy (NEP) results only in higher 
prices and more government powers 
used to assure increasing corporate 
profits. The powerlessness ofthe people, 
concludes the author, is amazing. 
Projected populist reforms are an 
exercise in politics without power. In 
order to be successful, reformers must 
dramatize their message by stagecraft 
and secure the appropriations neces- 
sary to achieve their goals. In their 
efforts to restore pageantry to the 


populist movement the author lauds the 
work of Ralph Nader’s “Public Citizen” 
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and John Gardener's “Common Cause” 
movements. 

The farmers, who initially furnished 
the Populists ideals and leaders, have 
joined corporations in their control of 
agricultural products and the market. In 
fact, agriculture and labor have identi- 
cal goals— “internal political autonomy 
and external market powers” (p. 134). 
Even the poverty-welfare folk through 
the National Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion (N.W.R.O.) seek to capture the 
legislative and administrative arms of 
the welfare system. , 

If the populist reformers are to suc- 
ceed, the author contends, they must 
make sure their crusade is one of a 
vision for the whole society, not for a 
particular group. These reformers are 
presently focused on consumer and 
environmental protection and the in- 
tegrity of our electoral system. (Unfor- 
tunately the movement is controlled by 
minorities, not by the public.) Public 
good must be weighed over private 
gain. 

Not only are the executive and legis- 
lative branches of our government in- 
volved but the judicial is equally con- 
cerned. Indeed, the author argues con- 
vincingly, that all of the United States 
Supreme Court late initiatives— “race, 
reapportionment, prayer in schools, 
protection for accused criminals—have 
gravely imperiled the Court as an in- 
stitution” (p. 251). Fortunately the 
judges have not been deterred from 
doing what, in their opinion, the Con- 
stitution provided that they should do 
in these matters. 

In the legal profession the author 
finds faults. The law, he states, was 
made to embody the commands of the 
people but lawyers are using their 
talents to aid centers of private power 
to evade those commands. His conclu- 
sion that the legal system is not a 
dedicated instrument of democracy but 
is, in fact, a tool of selfish interests will 
not be generally accepted by legalists 
nor by scholars outside of the legal 
profession. 

GEORGE OSBORN 

Gainesville 

Florida 
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ARTHUR S. LINK et al., eds. The Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson, 1907-1908. Vol. 
17. Pp. viii, 647. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1974. 
$22.50. 


What impresses one as Wilson’s 
career moves closer to the high point of 
Progressivism is the height of the world 
he inhabits. Melancton Williams 
Jacobus, Cleveland Hoadley Dodge, 
Paul Van Dyke, and Viscount James 
Bryce are just several of numerous 
figures concerned for Princeton and all 
education, and beyond that for social 
stability and control. They make careful 
recommendations for celebrations, lec- 
tures, and appointments. The world of 
popular figures scarcely enters their 
correspondence, Youth is to be served, 
but hardly consulted. Women, it should 
be noted, are vital to their principles 
and the expression of those principles. 

Nevertheless, there are circles above 
them as well as below them, Wilson’s 
plan to end the regal student clubs in 
favor of “residential quads” which mix 
aristocrats with plebes rouses fear and 
resentment. In Hartford, Connecticut, 
center (a Wilson supporter notes) of 
“New England ideas and New Haven 
prejudices,” the Times sees Wilson’s 
scheme as a blow to individual free- 
dom, and the Courant warns it will 
create “a pretty commotion” among 
Princetonians. It does, among trustees, 
alumni, faculty; and though Wilson is 
first approved by the trustees, they 
finally accede to pressure, and Wilson, 
defeated, contemplates resigning the 
presidency. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
Wilson refers to a ship steward as one 
of “the vulgar” but he also writes 
urging education as possible for all 
beyond elementary and high school 
grades. Such a policy will help “fer- 
tilize” democracy. Wilson is present at 
the celebration of the Jamestown Ex- 
position, July 4, 1907. Also present. is 
Charles Evans Hughes, made famous 
and governor of New York by his 
successful investigation of life insur- 
ance practices. The popular crowd 
cheers Hughes:as the next President to 
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be. Wilson himself speaks on the 
Founding Fathers, protests too much 
government (a hit at President 
Roosevelt), and recommends clearly 
defined corporate obligations, with 
penalties for transgression. Only so, he 
says, can we escape socialism: 


I have not seen much of Mr. Roosevelt since 
he became President, but I am told that he 
no sooner thinks than he talks, which is a 
miracle not wholly in accord with an educa- 
tional theory of forming an opinion (p. 519). 


Wilson repeated this thought several 
times, evidence that he had polished it 
in his mind for public display. He 
protested that he was not interested in 
holding public office, but a “Credo” he 
prepared for a group of conservative 
Democrats August 6, 1907 (pp. 335- 
338) suggests it was much on his 
mind. Wilson led an admirably well- 
balanced life. It was dedicated to fam- 
ily, to the wearing business of the 
university, and the production of edu- 
cational and other essays, as well as a 
major series of lectures, delivered at 
Columbia University, on American 
constitutional government. He also 
began his battle over the location of the 
new Graduate School. The course of his 
crucial differences with Dean West is 
given in detail, and must continue in a 
subsequent volume. 

LOUIS FILLER 

Antioch College 

Yellow Springs 

Ohio 


DIANE RavircH. The Great School 
Wars: New York City, 1805-1973. A 
History of the Public Schools as a 
Battlefield of Social Change. Pp. 
xviii, 449. New York: Basic Books, 
1974. $12.95. 


This volume may eventually be rec- 
ognized as a seminal work, not only for 
New York’s educational history, but for 
the city’s general history as well. Like 
all New York’s serious historians, 
Diane Ravitch found its original 
sources incredibly diffuse; its second- 
ary literature, meagre. This explains 
why a definitive, scholarly history of 
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the city has yet to be written. Most 
historians concentrate on a given 
period, such as the American Revolu- 
tion, or a limited sphere, such as educa- 
tion or the City Council. Diane 
Ravitch’s book offers insights into New 
York’s general history because it does 
not concentrate exclusively on educa- 
tional themes: its story is developed 
within the broad context of the city’s 
political and social history. 

Her principal thesis, in fact, is that 
each major turning point of its school 
system was inextricably interwoven 
into the city’s political and social his- 
tory. Each coincided with a great tide 
of immigration, with the public school 
the “battleground where the aspirations 
of the newcomers and the fears cf the 
native population met and clashed.” 
The first “great school war,” for exam- 
ple, grew out of the Catholic clergy’s 
efforts to obtain public funding for 
schools of their faith. This attempt 
failed, but the controversy destroyed 
the Public School Society, an aristo- 
cratic philanthropic group that provided 
free education to poor boys, and unex- 
pectedly established a decentralized 
school system, with control over au- 
tonomous districts vested in powerful 
locally elected school boards. 

But great weaknesses soon appeared 
in decentralized, politically controlled 
boards— “involvement in partisan poli- 
tics, the lack of uniformity from district 
to district, the narrow perspective of 
local boards [and] the constant jostling 
between local boards and the central 
board.” These glaring defects became 
the concern of a new generation of 
school reformers in the late 19th cen- 
tury, as the city encountered an unprece- 
dented wave of immigration from 
Southern and Eastern Europe. Rezard- 
ing school district officials as unfit to 
cope with the new wave of immizrant 
children, the reformers demanded a 
centralized system, managed by profes- 
sionals rather than patronage-hungry 
politicians. A total reform victory was 
followed by a “remarkable burst of 
energy and innovations,” an immense, 
multi-faceted venture into new areas. A 
partial list of new programs included 
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classes for children with physical and 
mental defects, over-age children, and 
non-English speaking pupils; manual 
and vocational training; evening and 
summer schools; adult education; and 
after-school use of school buildings. 
Reformers regarded the broadening of 
school services into these new areas as 
a democratization of education. 

The last “school war” followed a 
giant wave of Black and Puerto Rican 
immigration. Originally minority group 
leaders demanded integration. This be- 
came increasingly difficult to achieve 
when white pupils were reduced in 
numbers to a third of the school popula- 
tion. With some encouragement from 
philanthropic foundations, federally 
funded antipoverty units, some mem- 
bers of the academic community, sev- 
eral civic associations, McGeorge 
Bundy, and Mayor John Lindsay, the 
militants changed course and demanded 
total control over local schools. After 
the most devastating teachers’ strike in 
local history, they obtained a com- 
promise plan of decentralization rather 
than community control. The difterence 
was vital, for under community control 
the winners of each local election 
would have gained power to administer 
the schools in accordance with their 
own ideology. Under decentralization, 
power was not completely dispersed 
among thirty-odd districts, but shared 
with central authorities. This meant the 
retention of the common school, a 
school “supported by all, controlled by 
all, and which propagates no particular 
religious, ideological, or political 
views.” Ironically, decentralization was 
instituted in response to demands for 
“accountability,” “efficiency,” and 
“improved teaching,” the very reasons 
offered for centralizing the schools 
seventy-five years previously! 

Diane Ravitch carefully considers the 
charges ‘directed at public schools by 
“revisionist” historians—that they pro- 
vided a handle for the rich to control 
the poor and that they were an “educa- 
tional disaster” for the poor. Her text 
reveals that the Public School Society 
(see above) was an elitist group, but 
that before its demise it advocated 
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common schools, enrolling children of 
all backgrounds, offering equality of 
opportunity, eroding social castes, and 
serving the needs of a democracy. 
Furthermore, both movements for de- 
centralization tended to be proletarian, 
shifting power towards lower socio- 
economic classes. The “‘disaster’’ 
hypothesis comes closest to the mark 
among first generation immigrants, but 
becomes less plausible among succeed- 
ing generations. By 1940, for example, 
large-scale trans-Atlantic immigration 
was long past, and the immigrants’ 
children attended schools regarded as a 
model for the nation, attracting teachers 
of unusually high caliber and recording 
achievements far above national norms. 

This volume fills an enormous gap in 
the city’s educational history. During 
the controversy preceding decentraliza- 
tion, for example, the Bundy report 
never referred to the city’s half century 
of decentralized schooling, and few 
disputants on the subject, if any, pub- 
licly recognized it. With the publication 
of The Great School Wars, the lessons 
of the past will be readily available, 
and it will become increasingly difficult 
to ignore them. 

Historians have disproved many de- 
tails in Parrington’s Main Currents in 
American Thought, but have accepted 
his major thesis—that American litera- 
ture is a vital aspect of this nation’s 
historic development rather than a col- 
lection of belles lettres. Probably many 
fewer of Diane Ravitch’s facts will be 
refuted than Parrington’s. What is more, 
scholars are not likely to demolish her 
principal theme—that the city’s educa- 
tional history reflects its demographic, 
political, and social history. 

i FREDERICK SHAW 

Bureau Head 

Educational Program Research 

Brooklyn 

New York 


DAVID REES. Harry Dexter White: A 
Study in Paradox. Pp. 506. Néw 
York: Coward, McCann & Geoghegan, 
1973. $12.50. 


Harry Dexter White was an econ- 
omist, one of the many academicians 
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who came to Washington during the 
New Deal. Joining the Treasury De- 
partment in 1934, he soon became 
the Director of Monetary Research, was 
appointed as assistant to Secretary 
Henry Morgenthau on the day after 
Pearl Harbor, and became Assistant 
Secretary in 1945. During the war years 
White supervised the Treasury De- 
partment’s international financial ar- 
rangements, including the controversial 
shipments of gold to China and cur- 
rency for occupied ‘territories. He 
played a major role in the formulation 
o: the Morgenthau Plan for postwar 
Germany and the proposals which led 
to the establishment of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank. In 1946 he resigned from the 
Treasury to become the first American 
executive director of the Fund. Then 
Whittaker Chambers and Elizabeth 
Bentley testified before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, ac- 
cusing White of passing classified in- 
formation to Russian agents. White ap- 
peared before the Committee to defend 
himself in August, 1948. Three days 
after his appearance, White died of 
heart failure, but the controversy sur- 
rounding him, and the accusations 
made against him continued throughout 
the McCarthy era. 

Rees’ study of White’s career in the 
Treasury Department and of American 
foreign economic policy during World 
War II should be welcomed by scholar 
and layman alike. It is commendable 
for its attention to detail and skill in 
presentation. Rees deals with the com- 
plex economic issues handled by White 
on their own merits and against the 
background of the times, without be- 
coming bogged down with the Com- 
munist issue. He finds White a com- 
mendable public servant whose deci- 
sions were based on the objectives and 
realities of the time and White’s con- 
ception of the best alternative to serve 
the American national interest. Herein 
Rees finds his paradox, for his assess- 
ment of the Communist issue agrees 
with that of Lord Robbins, that White 
was “a sentimental and highly indis- 
creet fellow traveler.” He was both 
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patriot and traitor, both dedicated pub- 
lic servant and dupe of Russian espio- 
nage. ; 

The White controversy continued 
long after his sudden death in 1948. In 
1953 Harry Truman felt eompelled to 
answer charges made by Eisenhower's 
Attorney General, Herbert Brownell, 
regarding the former President’s pro- 
motion of White to the International 
Monetary Fund. Little evidence has 
been added since that time, and Rees 
offers nothing new. While the study 
will not aid those seeking to vindicate 
or condemn White, it should not be 
dismissed, for its merit lies in its 
analysis of White’s career and his im- 
pact on wartime economic policy. , 

DONALD B, SCHEWE 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 

Hyde Park 

New York 


JOHN SNETSINGER. Truman, the Jewish 
Vote and the Creation of Israel. Pp. 
xv, 207. Stanford, Calif.: Hoover In- 
stitution Press, 1974. $6.95. 


This is an account of the policy of the 
Truman Administration relative to the 
creation ofthe State of Israel. The story 
begins essentially with the advent of 
Mr. Truman to the Presidency in April 
1945 and it ends basically with the 
‘election of 1948, in which the “issue” 
of Israel was fully exploited. Following 
a brief introduction, the author plunges 
into his story, the nodal points of which 


center on the attempts in 1945-1946 to’ 


find a solution of the Palestine through 
the work of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, the partition Resolu- 
tion of November 29, 1947, the aban- 
donment of the British mandate in Pales- 
tine and the proclamation of Eretz 
Israel on May 14, 1948, and the Pales- 
tine conflict which ensued. 

Few who are familiar with the poli- 


tics-of the day will contest the author's | 


contention that President Truman was 
not an unalloyed believer in the cause 
of the Jewish State, that in his early 
White House years, he pursued an 
ambivalent policy relative to Israel, 
sometimes following the advice of the 
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experts in the Departments of State and 
Defense, and at other times that of 
Democratic politicians who wished to 
cultivate Jewish voters through the 
pursuit of pro-Zionist policies. Only 
during his last three years in office, so 
the author contends, did Mr. Truman 
follow a consistent, pro-Zionist policy, 
from which he did not deviate. Mr. 
Truman called for the establishment of 
a Jewish state when ‘Democratic pros- 
pects looked dim in the Congressional 
campaign: of 1946, reversed that policy 
early in 1948 at the onset of the | 
Czechoslovak crisis, and assumed an 
increasingly pro-Zionist position with 
the approach of the 1948 Presidential 
campaign and recognized Israel im- 
mediately after the proclamation of in- 
dependence. As the author well notes: 
“Truman’s Palestine-Israel policy offers 
an extraordinary example of foreign 
policy conducted in line with short- 
range political expediency rather than 
long-range goals” (p. 140). 

It is difficult to quarrel with the © 
authors basic thesis, which is well 
buttressed with careful research among 
the Truman papers and consultation 
with many who played roles in the 
development of policy during the Tru- 
man period. The author might well 
have used materials conveniently availa- 
ble in the volumes on The Foreign 
Relations of the United States to fill out 
some of the gaps in his work during the 
immediate post World War II period. 
Similarly, he might well have extended 
his story to the end of the Truman 
Administration. The story of the pres- 
sure politics which Mr. Snetsinger has 
told is a very important one and it 
should be widely read and pondered. 

HARRY N. HOWARD 

Bethesda 

Maryland 


MICHAEL USEEM. Conscription, Pro- 
test, and Social Conflict. Pp. v, 329. 
"New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. 
No price. 


Having subtitled his book “The Life 
and Death of a Draft Resistance Move- 
ment,” Michael Useem has written a 
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major, historical description and 
analysis of the draft resistance during 
the Vietnam War. So much has hap- 
pened since 1968 that it is easy to 
forget how important the protests of the 
1960s were to the politics of the time. 
And because Abbie Hoffman, the Ber- 
rigans, and William Kunstler still occa- 
sionally make news today, we assume 
that no historically valid perspective 
yet can be gained concerning this 
period and its explosive events. 


Useem’s book, I think, should over-’ 


come both of these impressions, for it is 
at one and the same time good history 
and sound social science analysis. 

Useem begins with a general review 
of campus discontent during the mid- 
1960s. Next, he describes the workings 
and effects of the conscription system 
in the Vietnam Era. The heart of the 
book contains the author’s account of 
the creation. of the resistance move- 
ment, its relation to other political 
movements of the time, and finally the 
gradual demise of anticonscription pro- 
test. The treatment of all of these topics 
is well documented and intellectually 
sound. Perhaps the most impressive 
sections of the book are those which 
analyze the distributive impact of con- 
scription (pages 81-113), the strategy of 
the movement in its formative years 
{pages 161-190), and the organizational 
structure and communications network 
of the protest groups (Chapters Five 
and Six). 

The book is weakest in the realm of 
theory. Chapter One provides a number 
of analytical categories which certainly 
are useful for looking at protest move- 
ments: Social Origins, Structural De- 
privation, Political Awareness and Ac- 
tion, Social Organization, Formation, 
Protest Ideology, Organizational Struc- 
ture, Recruitment and Socialization, 
Demise, and Political Impact. How- 
ever, these hardly constitute a theory of 
social movements. Useem has provided 
concepts but little in the.way of general 
linkages to bring the parts together. 
The book flows well enough from the 
chronological sequence and the inher- 
ent interest in the subject itself. For 
the most part, unfortunately, theoretical 
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interpretation is left to the reader. This 
is not to say that the book makes no 
contribution. Clearly, the material is 
presented in such a way as to tie it to 
other social science studies. Rather, 
there seems to be no dynamic theory 
which brings together the author’s own 
theoretical perspectives on his subject. 
This is a weakness, but not a fatal flaw. 

Useem has written a good book. 
Social scientists and historians will find 
it useful long into the future. 

JOSEPH ZIKMUND I] 

Albion College i 

Michigan 


R. HAL WIiLLIaMs. The Democratic 
Party and California Politics, 1880- 
1896. Pp. vii, 290. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1973. 
$10.00. 


This small volume represents a well- 
researched and well-written history of 
the Democratic party in California dur- 
ing a period when that state's rise to 
national prominence was just begin- 
ning. The author strives to place the 
policies of the California Democratic 
party within the context of crucial 
economic and social developments and 
show the impact of national politics on 
the fortunes of the local California 
Democrats. In accomplishing this he 
does not' use quantification techniques 
nor does he regale the reader with 
myriad analyses of voting patterns. In- 
stead, he relies on old-fashioned narra- 
tive political history to limn the com- 
plex interaction among political 
forces— leaders, issues, and the voters. 

Professor Williams opens with a brief 
consideration of California’s main prob- 
lems at the beginning of the 1880s— 
the Chinese, the railroads, economic 
hardship, and labor unrest. At low ebb 
at that moment, the Democratic party 
seized upon the Chinese problem and 
railroad regulation as the primary 
means to spur membership and effect a 
return to power. Thereafter, a strong 
anti-monopolist and nativist element in 
the party vied with an older more 
conservative faction for party control. 
This continuing struggle helped mold 
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California politics for much of the ensu- 
ing decade. 

The most traumatic period for the 
state’s Democratic party came during 
the Cleveland years. California voted 
for Blain in 1884 and this left the 
Democratic party more divided than 
ever. As president, Cleveland found the 
disunity so serious that he frequently 
withheld patronage from all factions 
and sought to rebuild the party from the 
group up. But such attempts were inef- 
fectual although, in the end, a tenuous 
compromise was arranged whereby the 
power of the anti-monopolists was tem- 
porarily diminished and the party con- 
centration on the malpractices of the 
railroads was deemphasized. This com- 
promise, however, did not hold 
California for Cleveland and the state 
voted for Harrisonin 1888. 

Bad times, Republican patronage 
problems, the advent of Populism, and 
a resurgence of anti-railroad sentiment 
combined to shortcircuit the Harrison 
victory and force the state to Cleveland 
in 1892. Almost immediately Cleve- 
land’s policies toward silver and his 
handling of the Depression an- 
tagonized Californians. In general, they 
opposed silver repeal, deplored the 
failure of tariff reform, condemned 
Cleveland for his Hawaiian anti- 
annexation attitudes, and were shocked 
by the Morgan gold deal. By 1894 
Cleveland had totally fractionalized 
and demoralized California Democratic 
politics. 

Meanwhile, local Democratic reform 
elements were making gains against the 
railroads and achieving some success in 
other matters such as the free-harbor 
fight for Los Angeles. The year 1896 
actually brought joy to California 


Democrats as Cleveland was re-~ 


pudiated by the national party and 
Bryan was nominated. But the debility 
of years of antagonism was too much for 
the Democrats to carry and, despite 
much pro-silver sentiment, California 
went for McKinley. Thereafter, Califor- 
nia remained a solidly Republican 
state. ` 

Professor Williams bases this narra- 
tive on exhaustive use of Pacific Coast 
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archives. His book fills a gap in the 
existing coverage of California politics, 
and he supplies a needed revision by 
showing that California politics in the 
1880s and 1890s was something more 
than a branch of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. In proving this point, he 
sometimes engages in overkill—his 
footnotes are often filled with multiple 
citations and considerable narrative _ 
material. But this flaw, if indeed it is a 
flaw, is about the only one to be found 
in this book. 

Incidentally, the Sinir Press 
might keep in mind that not everyone 
has the eyes of an eagle, and that an 
index printed in type even smaller than 
the footnotes detracts from its useful- 
ness, 

ROBERT K. MURRAY 

Pennsylvania State University 

University Park 
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EDWARD J. Baccrocco, JR. The New 
Left in America. Reform to. Revolu- 
tion: 1956—1970. Pp. xvi, 300. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 
Stanford University, 1974. $8.95. 


PETER CLECAK. Radical Paradoxes: Di- 
lemmas of the American Left: 1945- 
1970. Pp. x, 358. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1973. $11.95. 


Using a metaphrase of Marx and 
Engels, one could well argue that the ` 
history of all hitherto existing leftist 
movements is the history of myth-and- 
rhetoric struggles. Such was especially 
the case with the New Left of the 
sixties—the subject of the two books 
under review. 

Recently a steady stream of books 
about the New Left has been pouring . 
from publishers; and the Bacciocco and 
Clecak books, though flawed, are 


_among the very best of the lot. They 


neatly complement each other, since 
each is strong where the other is weak. 

Edward Bacciocco, Jr. wrote his book 
while a Research Fellow at the Hoover 
Institution, where he had responsibility 
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for the New ‘Left collection. The 
dustjacket rightly claims, I think, that 
his book “ 


torical narrative and analysis.” 

Peter Clecak is Director of the Pro- 
gram in Comparative Culture at the 
University of California at Irvine. He 
centers his book around what he calls 
the “most crucial public question .of 
this century”: What is the nature and 
historical fate of socialism? The bulk of 
the book is devoted to an analysis of 
what four intellectual progenitors of the - 
New Left had to say about this 
question—C. Wright Mills, Paul Baran, 
Paul Sweezy, and Herbert Marcuse. 
Though he finds their writings provoca- 
tive and stimulating, he ultimately con- 
cludes that they offer unsatisfactory 
solutions to the left’s “essential paradox 
of powerlessness.” 

Bacciocco is strongest on historical 


description and weakest on interpretive -` 


analysis. Thus, he offers a brilliant first 
chapter describing the “factors con- 
tributing to the. evolution of the New 
Left in the United States,” and he is 
likewise a solid guide in’ recounting 
how in the mid-1960s the New Left was 
transformed by the Berkeley Free 
Speech Movement, the rise of the 
peace movement, and the populariza- 
tion of romantic ‘violence. Bacciocco’s 
interpretive analysis is largely confined 
to his final chapter; and though that is 
well argued, it is scarcely more than 
enough to whet the philosophical appe- 
tite. 

By contrast, Clecak is strongest on 
interpretive analysis and weakest on 
historical narrative. But since his main. 
purpose is analytical, this is not a valid 
criticism of the book. One can quibble, 
as this reviewer does, with the leftist 
theoreticians he chose to analyze— 
especially with Baran and Sweezy— 
but beyond that, it must be said 
that Clecak provides a penetrating 
appraisal of the insights and theoretical 
failures of the men he calls “plain 
Marxists.” He, of course, raises more 
questions than he (or the theorists) can 
answer, and the argument occasionally 
gets tedious; but by and large, it is a 


is the first study of the New. 
Left presenting a comprehensive his- 
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dramatic presentation of a dramatic sub- 
ject. 

Concluding hese excellent critiques 
of an important contemporary subject, 
one is led to make the Marxian observa- 
tion that the New Left first appeared in 
the early sixties as a kind of tragedy, 
given the general powerlessness of the 
American left, and then reappeared in 
the late sixties as farce in Jerry Rubin, 
Abbie Hoffman, and the apocalyptic 
Weathermen. The moral, if there is one, 
‘is that those who live by mythic 
rhetoric shall die by it. 

FRANCIS M. WILHOIT 

Department:of Political Science 

Drake: University 

Des Moines 

Iowa 


BENJAMIN R. BARBER. The Death of 
Communal Liberty: A History of 
Freedom in a Swiss Mountain Can- 
ton. Pp. ix, 302. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1974. 
$12.50. 


Professor Barber pointedly and cor- 
rectly insists that, in the Western world 
generally, liberty has been associated 
with individualism based on social con- 
tract and natural rights. The conse- 
quence has been difficulty in developing 

„any effective theory and practice of 
loyalty to institutionalized community 
as compatible with freedom. The dom- 
inant alternative to individualist theory 
has been a statist idealism which 
has been ‘viewed as leading to to- 
talitarianism, destructive of liberty, 
rather than to the realization of freedom 
by identification, the position which 
the doctrine formally espouses. Such 
statism and totalitarianism have been 
properly condemned; but no alternative 
to an atomistic and possessive indi- 
vidualism, unsuited to the modern 
world, is available, in the absence of a 
genuinely libertarian local com- 
munitarianism, as a viable institutional 
practice. Professor Barber therefore has 
studied Switzerland’s largest, most 
sparsely populated, and most locally 
dominated and geographically divided 
canton, Graubtinden, and the whole 
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development of Raetia from which it 
originally emerged as a political unit 
separate from Helvetia. 

The story Barber tells is at once 
interesting and intricate. It involves 
fascinating analyses of the ambiguous 
geographical effects of mountain fron- 
tiers and limited passes inside the 
country and to the outer world; sig- 
nificant reflections on the superior sup- 
port for liberty of living under the harsh 
conditions of largely barren mountain 
territories as against the more usual 
pattern of settled agriculture, along 
with greater danger of irrationality and 
violence; pointed emphasis on the val- 
ues of partial escape from the normal 
pattern of feudalism against which 
Western individualism generally de- 
veloped and on the peculiarly corrup- 
tive impact of petty expansionism and 
empire in the context of local par- 
ticipatory sovereignty; and significantly 
assessed both the difficulties and dan- 
gers in moving to confederation and a 
federal ‘system, given a passionate 
localism. 

Nevertheless, the dominant impact of 
the complex Raetian history was the 
enjoyment of agrarian liberty which yet 
involved loyalty to, and involvement in, 
community rather than the Western 
anarchism of achieved and protected 
` individual rights against authority dom- 
inantly central or centralizing. Yet, as 
the title of the work suggests, the 
impact of modern industrialism, mod- 
ern communications, and modern ur- 
banism has been progressive erosion or 
undermining of communal liberty. Pro- 
fessor Barber raises the issue whether 
the simpler order of genuine participa- 
tion and independence, still surviving 
in Graubünden despite all threats and 
actual.diminutions, may not be prefera- 
ble to the actual order of selfishness 
with affluence whose ills we today so 
conspicuously suffer. 

Unfortunately, the cure is, from the 
point of view of present-day popula- 
tions and the values potentially present 
in advanced industrialism, as bad as the 
disease, which, as we now see in these 
Nixon years, is manifestly severe and 
may lead to the decline of the West 
prophesied by Spengler. The in- 
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stitutionalizing task is to discover 
means to combine the values and 
achievements of an industrial society 
where individualism, particularly in its 
revived Social Darwinist form, is non- 
sensical and unreal, with genuine con- 
cern for personality and with workable 
institutions of community which evoke 
and express a genuine loyalty and in- 
volvement. Graubtinden, as Barber in- 
deed makes clear from its own recent 
trends, is not the answer; not, I think, is 
the functional community on the bases 
of calling ahd craftsmanship. Unfortu- 
nately, no really relevant institutional 
pattern exists; nor does the long over- 
due synthesis of the two schools of 
thought whose opposition has been 
overemphasized, but whose potential 
interaction to transcend present conflict 
and crisis remains unformulated in 
thought, and so unrealized in institu- 
tional practice. 
THOMAS I. COOK 

Department of Political Science 

The University of Texas 

El Paso 


PETER BERGER, BRIGITTE BERGER and 
HANSFIELD KELLNER. The Homeless 
Mind: Modernization and Con- 
sciousness. Pp. 259. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1973. $6.95. 


The authors of the work under re- 
view here have attempted to under- 
stand, through an investigation of the 
“intrinsic discontents of modernity,” 
that development of consciousness in 
contemporary technological society that 
is commonly but vaguely referred to as 
“alienation.” | 

While modernity, on the one hand, 
“has indeed been liberation” in that its 
technology has opened up to man a 
broader range of possible develop- 
ments, it has at the same time specified 
the avenues by which such realms may 
be approached. And the personal ex- 
perience of those avenues has increas- 
ingly been that Kafkaesque feeling of 
anonymity and homelessness that in 
many quarters is seen as an inevitable 
result of the ongoing developments in 
technology. 
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The authors, however, allow for the 
possible emergence of a type of de- 
modernization, as it were, that would 
retain for mankind a vast part of the 
fruits of modern technology, as well as 
restoring those aspects of consciousness 
essential to man as an individual and 
communal being. In this regard it is 
suggested that a link between the 
American “counterculture” and the 
Third World movements that it admires 
is their shared perception of the threats 
of modernity: homelessness and mean- 
inglessness. 

Incorporating but modifying ele- 
ments of both the Marxist and the 
meta-scientific approaches to this ques- 
tion, the Bergers and Kellner argue that 
through a sociology of knowledge it is 
possible to distinguish the primary car- 
- riers of consciousness (the processes and 
institutions immediately related to 
technological production) from such 
secondary carriers as the schools and 
the media and fromthe various other 


fields of consciousness within the; 


world of modernity. 

What this analysis above all lacks is 
an adequate account of how it was that 
modernity came to be the reality of our 
present. While the authors do present 
many interesting particularized de- 
scriptions, these descriptions are made 
to serve the purpose of a non-existent 
general explanation. (Except for a few 
pages in the last chapter of the book the 
notion of values is ignored.) In the 
absence of such a descriptive explana- 
tion, the authors present in effect only 
an extrapolation of their initial defini- 
tions, without providing any philo- 
sophical, economic, anthropological, 
or phenomenological grounding. We 
may hope that the authors will con- 
front this question in a later work, 
for it is essential to their project. In the 
meantime, we are left with a series of 
important intuitions (in the best sense 
of intuitions) that are all too unfortu- 
nately left to dangle in the realm of 
discourse. 


JOSEPH BIEN 


Department of Philosophy 
University of Missouri 
Columbia 
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ROBBINS BURLING. The Passage of 
Power: Studies in Political Succes- 
sion, Pp. xiv, 322. New York: 
Academic Press, 1974. $11.50. 


Professor Burling’s study of political 
succession has relevance not only for 
his own discipline of anthropology but 
for all of the social sciences. The focus 
of his inquiry is this: What are the 
alternative mechanisms by which a 
new man can be chosen to fill the top 
position of power in his societyP He 
recognizes that, there are, of course, 
examples of collegial leadership. But 
he insists that periodic succession 
struggles are an inevitable feature of all 
political systems, taking a great variety 
of forms. 
` While the emphasis of the study is on 
succession, it deals with the broader 
ramifications of political power from a 
number of perspectives. Much of the 
study is centered on societies far re- 
moved in time and space, from our own. 
Consideration is given to a diverse 
sample of hereditary systems. The col- 
lapse of hereditary succession as a 
legitimizing principle in the 19th and 
20th centuries was rapid. 

The analysis of modern succession 
systems centers on three main types: 
(1) The republican regimes—the 
emergence of which centered in 
Europe; (2) the regimes based on mili- 
tary intervention-~a widely characteris- 
tic feature of much of the present day 
third world. The experience of Latin 
America provides a rich source of data. 
Burling sees the politics of much of 
Africa and parts of Asia falling into 
patterns disturbingly similar to that of 
Latin America; and (3) the regimes 
predicated on Communist political 
theory. Here attention is directed to the 
one-party systems in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. > 

With the disappearance of heredity, 
four techniques are identified as alter- 
native modes of achieving the top polit- 
ical office: the strong man; self per- 
petuation (the top man designating his 
own successor or some sort of oligar- 
chical agreement); the coup d’etat; and 
contested elections. 

There is a frank recognition that the 
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principle of electoral succession has 
many imperfections and often has been 
extremely fragile. The relative effec- 
tiveness of electoral processes in 
Europe and America has failed to 
achieve a comparable stabilizing effect 
in many parts of the world. Yet what- 
ever inadequacies may attend the 
process of electoral succession, its 
superiority to alternative succession 
systems is manifest. The survival of 


electoral succession rests on a large. 


measure of faith and a broad popular 
consensus in this means of resolving 
conflicts. 

Burling recognizes that this writing 
constitutes a challenge to the cherished 
cultural relativism of his profession. 
This is a valuable contribution to the 
study of political power and how it is 
attained. 

RAYMOND H. GUSTESON. 

Department of Government 

Ohio University 

. Athens 

Ohio — 


L. P. CARPENTER. G. D. H. Cole: An 
Intellectual Biography. Pp. 271. 
London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1973. $14.95. 


Ross TERRILL. R. H. Tawney and His 
Times: Socialism as Fellowship. Pp. 
v, 373. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1973. No price. 


The British Labour Party has never 
been a purely working class party; it 
has always been an alliance of interests. 
The subjects of these two biographies 
were amongst those from outside the 
ranks of the working class who pro- 
vided inspiration ánd leadership during 
much of the twentieth century. Their 
lives and careers provide both compari- 
sons and contrasts. Tawney, an Anglo- 
Indian, was born in 1880 while 
Cole was born in London in 1889. Both 
were educated at Oxford where Cole 
had a more distinguished record than 
‘Tawney. While Cole got a first, Tawney 
got a second because his examiners, so 
it is said, failed to see that though “his 
mind was chaotic, ... it was the 
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chaos of a great mind.” Both worked for 


the WEA (Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation) and taught working-class stu- 
dents, the one in Nottingham and the 
other in Lancashire. But while, during 
the 1914-18 war, Tawney enlisted in 
the army in the ranks and was severely 
wounded in Flanders, Cole became a 
conscientious objector and had no war 
service. Tawney was powered by a 
special brand of radical Christianity 
while Cole was characterized as “a 
bolshevik soul in a Fabian muzzle.” 
Both were particularly active in the 
1920s; both then stood for Parliament, 
unsuccessfully, and both were involved 
in the General Strike of 1926. Both 
were journalists as well as academics. 
As journalists, Tawney wrote often for 
the Manchester Guardian while Cole 
was actively concerned with the New 
Statesman. As academics, Cole, with 
his straightforward lucid style, was a 
better lecturer than Tawney whose 
convoluted sentences sometimes got 


,entangled in his drooping moustache. 


But as far as their scholarly works are 
concemed, it seems that though he had 
some influence on trade union studies, 
Cole wrote more with less effect 
(though The World of Labour—1913— 
is outstanding) than Tawney whose ` 
work on the economic history of the 
period 1540-1640 has led to these 
years being dubbed as “Tawney’s Cen- 
tury.” Tawney’s other writings on 
Equality, the Acquisitive Society and 
Life and Labour in China also wear 
better than much of Cole’s more 
ephemeral writing. Yet perhaps they 
were complémentary. While Tawney 
did much to create a climate of social 
and political thought, Cole more di- 
rectly provided the intelligent work- 
ing-man with an armory of facts use- 
ful in the conduct.of the day-to-day 
arguments about political and economic 
affairs. As a Socialist, Tawney was a 
grand nonconformist. Though he dif- 
fered from each major strand of British 
socialism, yet “he is the one 
twentieth-century British socialist 
thinker,” so Terrill claims, “who can be 
saluted from every quarter.” Cole, on 
the other hand, was more intimately 
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involved with the practical aspects of 
the programs of the British labour 
movement, first in his early days with 
the campaign for guild socialism and 
then after 1945 in efforts to rethink 
socialist economics and the values of 
democratic socialism “beyond the wel- 
fare state.” Though both were promi- 
nent in the councils of the British 
Labour Party, they seem to have run on 
parallel courses and, if these biog- 
raphies are any indication, their paths 
rarely crossed. But like the Webbs, 
what they appear to have in common is 
a lack of foreign contacts. Indeed 
while Tawney appears to have traveled 
little (except to China and the USA), 
Cole was not even a little Englander, 
he was a resolute little southern 
Englander. Alongside the biographies 
of Labour politicians we now have 


two substantial biographies of British. 


socialist thinkers to round out our 
picture of the British Labour Move- 
ment in the twentieth century. Both 
are written by Americans at a time 
when concern with principle in the 
technocratic Labour Party of the 1970s 
is rather low and these books will 
therefore serve a useful purpose if they 
direct interest again to the basic pre- 


suppositions of British socialism. And 


one final comment. It may perhaps be 
of interest that the university press of a 
poor country can still make life easier 
for its readers by printing footnotes 
while its counterpart in a richer country 
can only manage end-notes. No doubt 
Tawney would have commented wryly 
on such a situation. 
W. E. MINCHINTON 
University of Exeter 
England 


DAvip W. MARCELL. Progress and 
Pragmatism: James, Dewey, Beard 
and the American Idea of Progress. 
Pp. xiv, 402. Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1974. $13.95. 


This book, number nine in Con- 
tributions in American Studies (Robert 
H. Walker, series editor), is well written 
and will be interesting to the general 
reader. It provides an introduction to 
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three important American thinkers, re- 
lates them to the larger context of the 
development of different phases and 
types of the idea of progress in America, 
and analyzes their individual views on 
progress, arguing that the pragmatic 
philosophy is best understood against 
the backdrop of progress as a problem 
and that pragmatism with James, Dewey 
and Beard “became explicitly a 
philosophy of progress” (p. xi) and, as 
such, was the inspiration for a generation 
of American liberals. To Marcell, these 
thinkers’ commitment to “meliorism,” 
“experimentalism,” and “civilization” 
in the end came to the same point: “the 
conviction that man, by using his intelli- 
gence to solve specific problems, could 
with increasing effectiveness create a 
future satisfying his developing moral 
requirements” (p. 324). Structurally, the 
book is skillfully built around the fin de 
siècle pessimism of Henry Adams, with 
which it begins and ends, and which is 
used as a foil forthe more robust views of 
the pragmatists. This book constitutes, 
then, a useful survey of James, Beard, 
and Dewey, and by focusing on the 
interface between their ideas and the 
whole complex of things involved for 
them and their generation in the idea of 
progress, has suggestively illuminated 
many contours of their thought, although 
much of what Marcell says does echo 
such earlier interpreters of pragmatism’s 
era as Morton White and Philip Weiner. 

This reviewers major reservation, 
however, has to do with the difficult 
problem of the relationship of ideas to 
the people and groups who think them. 
Presumably Marcell is not just dealing 
with a few thinkers and their ideas but 
also with a tradition of thought in 
America and its wider impact; yet some- 
times the ideas seem to float in the air 
unrelated to a social group. For example, 
opinion in the generation after Darwin is 
sampled for reactions to evolution—but 
how representative is this sample and of 
whom? To what extent did this debate 
reach into the lives of ordinary people? 
One way in which this might be as- 
sessed, a discussion of the impact of 
evolution on the churches, is slighted: 
while H. W. Beecher and a few others are 
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mentioned, little attention is given them; 
yet clergymen of his type were probably 
far more important barometers of public 
opinion than were New England profes- 
sors. Indicative of this omission is the 
failure to utilize a book like Paul A. 
Carters The Spiritual Crisis of the 
Gilded Age with its discussion of this 
matter. This is of course’ not to question 
the importance of those treated, but to 
suggest that methodologically an author 
should make clear to whom and for 
whom his thinkers speak. It is perhaps 
this lack of attention te such arenas of 
popular culture as religion which ena- 
bles Marcell to conclude that (p. xi) there 
was not much earlier American influence 
on the way the pragmatists thought about 
progress—but then he cited evidence to 
the contrary: for example, the recurrence 
in America of the debate over free will 
and determinism (pp. 9, 50) which he 
sees as a central issue in the pragmatic 
and progressivist revolt against for- 
malism, and the use of the analogy of the 
Puritan spiritual struggle to illuminate 
the experience of William James íp. 153). 
Certainly James for one was well versed 
in the earlier and later varieties of 


American religious experience and did. 


at least some of his thinking against that 
background. I would think it possible 
that the ideas of these three pragmatic 
progressivists developed importantly 
not only in relation to problems as 
defined by intellectuals. but also as they 
had long been felt in a popular mind 
largely informed by religious ideals and 
values—occasionally Marcell does hint 
at this (p. 260). Such considerations 
notwithstanding, the book is a valuable 
complement to the existing literature on 
its subject. | 
DEWEY D. WALLACE, JR. 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


RALPH SANDERS. The Politics of Defense 
Analysis. Pp. xiv, 361. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Dunellen, 1974. $15.00. 


CLARK A. MURDOCK. Defense Policy 
Formation: A Comparative Analysis 
of the McNamara Era. Pp. viii, 209. 
Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1973. $8.95. l 
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These two books on the formation of 
defense policy in our federal govern- 
ment cover roughly the same ground, 
and present similar points of view. The 
main theme of both books is the growth 
of systems analysis in the Defense 
Department after Robert McNamara 
took over as Secretary in 1961, and while 
both authors identify weaknesses in 


‘systems analysis and note a change of 


pace after Laird took over, they believe 
that systems analysis is here to stay. The 
book by Sanders is the better of the two; 
its exposition is more ample, it has less 
technical jargon, it gives more concrete 
historical examples by way ofillustrating 
the many facets of the discussion, and, on 
the whole, it is simply more interesting 
to read. Mr. Sanders, at present Professor 
of Public Administration at the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces, once 
served on the systems analysis staff of 
Secretary McNamara. Mr. Murdock is 
not identified in his book, and is un- 
known to this reviewer. 

During the Eisenhower years, the 
formation of defense policy was charac- 
terized by interservice rivalry and weak 
central control by the Secretary of De- 
fense. Basic policy decisions were made, 
not by civilian leaders, but by the Joint 


. Chiefs of Staff. As Murdock points out, 


the two underlying beliefs of the. 
Eisenhower administration were the 
primary importance of a healthy econ- 
omy and stress upon strategic (mas- 
sive) retaliation. Both had their roots in 
the desire for a balanced budget. 

The Kennedy administration brought 
in a fundamental change in policy formu- 
lation, because it believed in “multiple 
options’ —responses other than massive 
retaliation—and aggressive manage- 
ment on the part of the civilian leaders of 
the Defense Department. Policy forma- 
tion was centralized in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, and McNamara 
brought in a group of experts in systems 
analysis—often called the Whiz Kids— 
and gave that. group a prominent role 
in the formulation of defense policy. 

Sanders defines systems analysis as 
“an art of systematically using logical 
and, in many cases, quantitative tech- 
niques for identifying and illuminat- 
ing alternative courses of action,” and 
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the alternatives are usually evaluated in 
terms of their cost-effectiveness. Sanders 
makes the point that systems analysis is 
more of an art than a science, though it 
makes great use of the scientific method. 
Since decision-making has always pro- 
ceeded upon the basis of logic and 
evidence, the McNamara managerial 
revolution was largely one of degree, in 
that he accelerated pre-existing trends 
towards centralized control and system- 
atic analysis. 

Under Secretary Laird, a great deal of 
the initiative in policy making was 
returned to the Service Departments and 


the Joint Chiefs, and the role of the . 


National Security Council was en- 
hanced. Even so, Sanders believes that 
systems analysis is here to stay. He 
points out, for example, that the Services 
and the Joint Chiefs have developed 
their own staffs of analysts. 

Sanders examines the growth of sys- 
tems analysis within the context of the 
total governmental system. Thus: he 
traces the development of what he 
describes as an emerging profession, and 
looks into the Congressional response to 
this development. Both of these learned 
books point up the weaknesses of system 
analysis, notably the over-emphasis 
upon quantification, and the difficulty of 
coming to grips with social and political 
matters. Even so, both of these authors 
regard systems analysis as a great im- 
provement in policy making, and believe 
_ that it now has a permanent place in our 
governmental system. As a non- 
specialist in public administration, it 
_ occurs to this reviewer that if what passes 
now for systems analysis is all that 
important, the previous policy making 
processes must have been rather primi- 
tive. i 

DAVID FELLMAN | 

Department of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


COLIN SEYMOUR-URE. The Politicdl 
Impact of Mass Media. Pp. 296. Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1974. $15.00. 


CLAUS MUELLER. The Politics of 
Communication. Pp. 226. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1973. $7.95. 
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Colin Seymour-Ure’s thesis is that 
mass media are very important politi- 
cally, and that the analysis of their 
effects is an extraordinarily complex 
affair. According to the author, to be 
complete and realistic, the study of 
political phenomena involving mass 
media must include the following: 
elements of the communication process 
(sender, message, medium, and re- 
ceiver); the communication context 
(communication timing, frequency, and 
intensity); and the political context (re- 
lationships among individuals and 
groups, public opinion, and other 
things). These ideas are supported by 
literature discussions and numerous 
case studies drawn from the United 
States and Great Britain such as televi- 
sion coverage of the Vietnam War, the 
rise of Enoch Powell, and the political 
role of the satirical magazine Private 
Eye. 

This volume also includes a brief 
critique of behaviorally oriented media 
studies; Seymour-Ure argues that, since 
they concentrate on “short-run, rela- 
tively simple acts of individual be- 
havior,” these studies are often highly 
unrealistic, although, within their limi- 
tations and handled thoughtfully, they 
constitute a sizeable body of useful 
information. 

This work demonstrates the strengths 
and weaknesses inherent in the case 
approach: it is- realistic, but there is 
extensive use of anecdotal material, 
often making generalization from the 
author's case studies a difficult matter. 
But this is not his fault. Indeed, it 
reinforces his thesis—media effects are 
complex and subtle, often depending 
on unique situations and personalities 
for their impact. Recognizing this, 
Seymour-Ure tries to present hypoth- 
eses independent of his cases, but he 
refrains from extending himself beyond 
his data and the literature. 


Judging from Claus Muellers mis- 


- leading title, The Politics of Communi- 


cation would appear to deal with many 
of the themes covered by Seymour-Ure. 
Instead, Mueller’s topic concerns the 
sources of instability in the present 
advanced industrial age in Western 


fa 


fa 
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Europe and the United States, and 


f ëg ° e a: ` 
communication is no more important 


to his analysis than a dozen other 
factors. 

Mueller believes that Western ad- 
vanced industrial societies are in im- 
minent danger of collapse because tra- 
ditional ideologies which have legiti- 
mated political-economic institutions 
and practices are no longer widely 
thought about or believed. Traditional 
legitimating ideologies (such as 
liberalism, conservatism, and socialism) 


. have been undermined by the rapidly 


developing technocratic-mass societies 
of the West. For example, concepts 
such as freedom of speech, equal polit- 
ical and economic opportunity, and a 
free marketplace of ideas, all important 
parts of liberalism, are far removed 


_ from the realities of poverty and the 


domination of society by a small 
number of people. And even if 


_ legitimating ideologies could be re- 


vised to fit the new realities, the 
changes would alienate large segments 
of society. 

As traditional ideologies have faded 
away, they have been replaced by a 


ylegitimating rationale which says that 


the citizen should support the System 
because it has created great affluence. 


. But this is an ‘anemic substitute for 


ideologies of the past which, according 
to Mueller, offered “transcendent goals 
that could motivate the population 
politically.” Furthermore, with the dis- 
appearance of semi-mysiical ideologies 


which always clouded analytical think- 


ing about politics, people look more 
critically at the performance of gov- 
ernment and the economy. Added to 
this, the complexities of the industrial 
age have required progressively greater 


` involvement of government in every 


aspect of people’s lives; thus govern- 
ment calls itself to pecple’s attention 
more often than ever before. 

If, for some reason, the System were 
to slow its production of consumer 
luxuries, it would almost surely col- 
lapse because it would have no other 
legitimating features to fall back upon. 


‘However, Mueller, writing before the 


energy crisis, barely considers this pos- 
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sibility. Instead, he focuses on the 
erosion of support for the System 
among middle class professionals (“cul- 
tural strata”). Most people have ac- 
cepted our technocratic-mass society on 
its own terms-——working people be- 
cause their upbringing and education 
have crippled their analytical capa- 
bilities, members of the technically 
oriented middle class because they 
helped to design it and benefit from it, 
and the rich for obvious reasons. But 
large segments of the cultural strata are 
withdrawing their support; they are 
demanding and not receiving greater 
participation in political decision- 
making and “life styles incorporating 
social responsibility, individuality, and 
autonomy. Their disenchantment is 
crucial because they are most responsi- 
ble for transmitting the basic values of 
society to young people. With their 
opposition, the system, weak as it is, 
must fall. 

Mueller attempts to apply whatever 
behavioral studies bear on his theme. 
Unfortunately, the points on which the 
greatest empirical work has been done 
are also the most obvious points in the 
study. For example, he devotes almost 
half the book to extensive documenta- 
tion of the propositions that communi- 
cation is important in politics, that 
communication can be distorted in a 
variety of ways, and that working class 
people are less able to understand 
politics than middle class people be- 
cause of differences in upbringing, 
education, and other factors related to 
social class. These points are important, 
but the average reader would be con- 
vinced of their validity well before 
page 85. Far more critical to his thesis 
is the notion that ideology has disap- 
peared and been replaced by greed. 
The conceptual and methodological 
problems involved in evaluating the 
political importance of ideologies, their 
content, and changes in their content 
dre awesome and Mueller owes his 
readers some notes of caution on this 
score. The entire book suffers from 
overkill on obvious points and evasive- 
ness on difficult ones. Despite this, 
Mueller presents many important 
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power elite themes with unusual clar- 
ity and occasional originality. 
CARL GRAFTON 
University of Houston 
Texas 


SIDNEY VERBA AND NORMAN H. NIE. 
Participation in America: Political 
Democracy and Social Equality. Pp. 
vii, 428. New York: Harper & Row, 
1972. $10.00. 


Verba and Nie have mined, cut and 
polished a many-faceted gem for social 
scientists. Until now we have had to be 
satisfied with normative appraisals, 
titillating debates, and scintillas of em- 
pirical evidence about the values and 
consequences of citizen participation in 
politics. Although the observations and 
arguments of classical and modern 
theorists have been of inestimable 
worth in spurring us to ponder, wonder 
and opine, the lack of substantial di- 
mensions of hard data had led us some- 
times as well, to pander, wander, or fall 
supine in the face of sweeping 
generalizations eloquently proclaimed. 

The authors have gathered, coded, 
probed, measured, correlated, scaled, 
charted and interpreted with precision, 
candor and fidelity significant realms of 
data on citizen participation that pro- 
vide the reader with solid bases from 
which to indorse, dispute or build upon 
their methodology and findings. 

Not everyone will agree that the 
procedure and substance of their work 
are ideal. They limit inquiry and 
analysis to participation vis a vis the 
government, thereby appearing to de- 
clare irrelevant to politics related in- 
struments for the authoritative alloca- 
tion of values such as private organiza- 
tions, families and jobs. The authors 
also confine their quest to activities 
“within the system,” deliberately 
excluding activities of protest despite 
the acknowledged burgeoning of pro- 
test as an alternative participative tactic 
in recent years. Their response to any- 
one inclined to condemn these omis- 
sions is a reiteration of the obvious: to 
have included them “would be another 
book, not the one we have written.” If 
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the authors don’t merit a special award 
for exhaustiveness of their research, 
they still deserve one for combining 
full disclosure of their priorities with 
remarkably thorough implementation of 
them. 

With regard to the themes they elect 
to focus upon, their scholarship is 
sophisticated and impeccable. In 344 
pages of text, seventy pages of appen- 
dixes and some 150 charts, graphs and 


‘tables, they examine how much partici- 


pation there is, by whom it is man- 
ifested, why people participate in the 
particular ways they do, the social 
characteristics and circumstances of 
participation, relationships to participa- 
tion of such factors as party affiliation, 
community structure and the life cycle, 
and, in the final section of the text, the 
consequences of participation in terms 
of policy outcomes, leader responsive- 
ness and problems of equality. 

The authors’ findings on responsive- 
ness of government leaders to citizen 
action should bolster the morale of 
advocates of participation, for, put sim- 
ply, leaders “respond more to partici- 
pants than to those who do not partici- 
pate.” A key problem for democratic 
government continues to be posed, 
however, by the unequal distribution of 
motivation, skills and resources for par- 
ticipation. There is “an overrepresenta- 
tion of upper status groups in the 
participant population.” The current 
reality of inequality in participation 
notwithstanding, Verba and Nie convey 
in the summation of their research an 
inherent promise. of reward if the alien- 
ated get involved. Participation is 
found to be “‘a powerful social force for 
increasing or decreasing inequality. It 
depends on who takes advantage of it.” 

Any social scientist who fails to take 
advantage of this pioneering volume 
runs the risk of becoming a professional 
wallflower. 

VICTOR G. ROSENBLUM 

Northwestern University 

Chicago l 

Illinois 


LAURENCE VEYSEY. The Communal 
Experience: Anarchist and Mystical 
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Counter-Cultures in America. Pp. ix, 


495. New York: Harper & Row, 1973. 
$15.00. 


Still aunties book on counter- 
cultures in America? Haven’t we had 
enough? Given the great proliferation 
of books and articles on this subject 
we may justly ask whether there is 
sufficient intellectual content to war- 
rant the publication and reading of yet 
another. Although this reviewer must 
admit mixed feelings, on the whole, 
this book is worthy of the author and 
the reading audience. 

Veysey, professor of history at the 
University of California, Santa Cruz, 
was reared by parents committed to 
mystical and occult ideas and who lived 
in retreat from the larger society. Thus 
it is not surprising that his perception 
of the contemporary counter-culture 
scene is informed and empathic. 

The focus of the book is on three 
broad questions: “How much and in 
what ways is America really changing, 
how great is the distance between the 
familiar and the ‘far-out’ in our society, 
and how closely do the secular and 
religious forms of cultural radicalism 
resemble each other?” (p. 3). 

To answer these questions Veysey 
turns to the study of “cultural rad- 
icalism” rather than political or tech- 
nological or scientific radicalism. It 
is the ideas which appear to represent 
new departures in contemporary 
American counter-cultures rather than 
the social structures, 
dynamic processes which draw his 
primary attention. However, assess- 
ment of the strength, vitality, and in- 
novativeness of these ideas requires 
analysis of the interplay between 
ideology and social processes. This 
Veysey attempts to do by digging into 
two types of communities: anarchistic 
communities and “communities of dis- 
cipline.” 

Within a broad, somewhat superficial, 
historical framework drawn from 
nineteenth-century American cultural 
radicalism, the author describes a rela- 
tively tenacious anarchistic settlement 
which flourished during the early part 


and psycho- 
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of this century—the Ferrer Colony and 
the Modem School of Stelton, New 
Jersey—and contemporary anarchistic 
communes in New York, Vermont, and 
New Mexico. While the former were 
characterized by greater ideological 
consciousness of their place in the 
historical position of anarchism, the 
latter, although more numerous, dis- 
played little commitment to anarchistic 
ideology. In fact the contemporary 
communes, like most of those de- 
scribed by Veysey, tended to avoid 
theorizing-—a position compatible with 
the anti-intellectual character of most 
American counter-cultural movements. 

With respect to communities of dis- 
cipline the author analyzes in depth a 
monastic system, Vedanta, and a New 
Mexico commune, which he calls the 
New Age. What characterizes this type 
is intense adherence to normative pat- 
terns under the authoritarian leadership 
of a charismatic type. In contrast to 
anarchism, in which personal freedom 
is central, these communities require 
rigorous subordination of self to both 
ideology and guru. This often, in the 
case of the New Mexico commune— in 
which the author participated for a 
number of months—took the form of 
intense oral aggressive sanctions for 
real or imagined non-adherence to 
group prescriptions. 

In contrast to the New Age commune 
in the New Mexico wasteland, the 
monastic systems were located within 
short distance of large urban contexts, a 
characteristic associated with the in- 
wardness of mystical experiences and 
the capacity to persist without attempt- 
ing a wholesale reconstruction of soci- 
etv. 

The New Age commune emerges as 
the most interesting because of the 
author's personal involvement in it and 
because it is more clearly contem- 
poraneous. Its clear cut differentiation 
and insulation from the mass society 
and the clarity of norms and behavior 
provide a sharp picture of much of what 
has appeared before in American 
counter-cultural movements. The final 
section is devoted to a wide ranging 
analysis and synthesis of counter- 
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THE EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE:. 
Presidential Control over 
Information 

By Adam Carlyle Breckenridge 
A controversial issue is put in historical 
perspective in this concise examination 
of the origins and development of the priv- 
ilege from Washington's time into the sec- 
ond Nixon administration. Cl $7.95 


CONGRESS AGAINST THE COURT 
By Adam Carlyle Breckenridge 

Covering the decade climaxed by the 
1968 Omnibus Crime Act, this study ex- 
amines factors that influenced Congress 
to attempt overturning Supreme Court de- 
cisions which, it claimed, had upset the 
balance between the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the needs of society. 

l C1 $5.95 


THE RIGHT TO PRIVACY 
-By Adam Carlyle Breckenridge 


“A knowledgeable dissertation on unlaw- 
ful search and seizure, eavesdropping, 
First Amendment rights, and police power 
of the states” —Library Journal. 

Cl $5.75 


THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE SEPARATION OF POWERS 
AND ITS PRESENT-DAY 
SIGNIFICANCE : 

a Arthur T. Vanderbilt 

a valuable and lasting contribution to 
a subject vital to the political foundations 
upon which our government and liberties 
rest” — American Bar Association Journal. 

Pa $1.50 
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AFTER SEVEN YEARS: 
A Political Analysis of the 
New Deal. 

By Raymond Moley | 
“No student can possibly make a fust 
appraisal of the New Deal without it’—. 
New York Times. Pa $3.50 


THE TRUMPET SOUNDETH: 
William Jennings Bryan and 
His Democracy, 1896-1912 
By Paul W. Glad 

“An important and persuasive re-assess- 
ment" — History News. “A significant con- 
tribution’ — Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 

Pa $2.25 


A LEGAL HISTORY OF MONEY 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1774-1970 
By James Willard Hurst 

Examines the effects of legal interven- 
tions on our money system and pursues 
themes relevant to the general history of 
political ideas in the United States. 

Cl $9.50 


FORTHCOMING, SPRING 1975 


SEARCH AND SEIZURE: 
A Dilemma of the Supreme Court. 
By Erwin N. Griswold 

Focusing on 1972-73 Supreme Court de- 
cisions, this important study discusses 
the dilemma search and seizure cases 
pose for the Court and suggests possible 
solutions. 


At bookstores or from UNP 


-Orders from ifdividuails must be prepaid `~ 
Minimum shipping charge 50%; add 3⁄2% tax in Nebraska 


University of Nebraska Press 


Lincoln 68508 
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Index to Maps of the American 
Revolution in Books and Periodicals 
compiled by David Sanders Clark 

Under the auspices of 

T. N. Dupuy Associates. 

‘LC 74-7543. ISBN 0-837%4-7582-8. 
November. $15.00 


This /ndex provides a guide to the 
numerous and varied military, demo- 
graphic, economic, and other maps 
covering the period 1763-1789 and 
available in the book holdings of every 
library with a reasonably good collection 
of United States history materials. Con- 
tains map references, subject-name 
index, and publications index. 


Biographical Dictionary of 

American Labor Leaders 

edited by Gary M Fink and 

Milton Cantor 

LC 74-9322. ISBN 0-8371-7643-3. 
October. $19.95 


This major reference work includes more 
than five hundred sketches of individuals 
who had a substantial impact on the 
American labor movement. Comprehen- 
sive indexes and appendixes. Biblio- 
graphic references for each subject. 


Roscoe Pound: Philosopher of Law 

by David Wigdor 

LC 72-852. ISBN 0-8371-6419-2. 

xi, 356 pages. $12.95 


This is an engrossing story of a remark- 
ably creative man, one of America’s 
most influential legal philosphers, 
whose curious blend of boldness and 
caution is reflected in his jurisprudence. 
(Contributions in American History, No. 33). 
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The New Deal in Georgia 

by Michael Holmes` 

LC 74-289. ISBN 0-8371-7375-2. 
December. $14.95 


Professor Holmes examines the struc- 
turas of major New Deal agencies in 
Georgia and isolates and defines those 
factors which affected attainment by 
the agencies of intended goals. 
{Contributions in American History, No. 36}. 


Against the Specter of a Dragon: The 
Campaign for American Military 
Preparedness, 1914-1917 

by John Patrick Finnegan 

LC 74-288. ISBN 0-8371-7376-0. 
December. $12.95 


The Preparedness Movement prior to the 
First World War was a colorful, aberrant, 
and ultimately futile episode in America's 
military history. This book describes 

that Movement in vibrant deta |. 
{Contributions in Mititary History, No. 7). 


Space, Time, and Freedom: The Quest 
for Nationality and the Irrespressible 
Conflict, 1815-1861 

by Major L. Wilson 

LC 74-287. ISBN 08371-7373-6. 
November. $13.95 


Major Wilson explores and analyzes 
nationalist thought as expressed in the 
political forum of the time. The result 
is a strong and startlingly original inter- 
pretation of the whole era. 

{Contributions in American History, No. 35). 
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cultural characteristics and their con- 
nections with the past. 

There is continuity, in some ways 
more than Veysey grasps. The older 
bohemianisms described by Albert Par- 
ry, Carolyn Ware, Harvey Zorbaugh 
and others were more direct predeces- 
sors to today’s forms and they never 
really disappeared. This reviewer's 
own studies of this phenomenon in 
Chicago in the late 40s and early 50s 
and the historical picture described by 
Grana suggest a persistent subterranean 
pattern, at least since the French Rev- 
olution, with occasional rapid and 
dramatic expansion in numbers of 
adherents under predictable conditions 
in Western societies. 

In attempting an almost encyclo- 
paedic review Veysey makes sacri- 
fices (for example, nowhere is there 
reference to existentialism even though 
he ends his book with a plea for the 
desirability of attaining “the magic 
moment’). 

We must, nevertheless, judge this to 
be one of the very best overall studies 
of the counter-cultural theme to date. 
This is little short of a fascinating book 
displaying profound understanding of 
the communal experience both from 
the inside and the: outside. It deserves 
to be widely read and it will be fre- 
quently cited. . 

EPHRAIM H. MIZRUCHI 

Syracuse University 

New York 


SOCIOLOGY 


RicHARD L. COLE. Citizen Participa- 
tion in the Urban Policy Process. Pp. 
178, Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1974. $12.00. 


STANLEY B. GREENBERG. Politics and 
Poverty: Modernization and Re- 
sponse in Five Poor Neighborhoods. 
Pp. 282. New York: John Wiley 3 
Sons, 1974. $12.95. 


These two volumes are important 
additions to the literature on the par- 
ticipation of the poor, and each strives, 
without complete success, to set the 
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topic in the perspective of the 1970s. 
Cole’s book is marred by incredible 
lapses in proofreading; perhaps he is to 
be forgiven for misspelling the re- 
viewers name, but what are we to 
make of “Robert Nisbert, Eric Fromm, 
James Vanceko (and ‘Vanecko), and 
Raymond Wilfinger” as well? Pride of 
authorship, where art thou fled? 

Cole surveys all citizen participation 
programs in cities over 50,000, and 
focuses especially on a sample of 
twenty-six organizations and their 
members. Studying the characteristics 
of both groups and individuals, he 
develops a typology of organizations 
based on the scope and intensity of 
participation within them. Then, using 
“the policy-process model,” he 
searches for dimensions that explain 
positioning on the citizen participation 
index, discovering that population size, 
federal funding, race, mayoral support, 
and urban violence are most strongly 
associated with citizen participation. 

In what I find his most controversial 
conclusion, Cole identifies an “op- 
timum zone of program typology’ in 
which participants report most satisfac- 
tion with their activity and most trust. 
Thus, he concludes “that the most 
rational policy for individual urban 
areas is one promoting programs avoid- 
ing the extreme forms of neighborhood 
control and large-scale decentralization 
efforts.” Cole takes a position that reas- 
serts the pluralist orthodoxy of the 
1960s, except now it is not apathy that is 
functional, but rather moderate partici- 
pation. Radical participation is pro- 
scribed, because it is frustrating and 
generates systemic distrust. I would 
suggest that such participation is only 
frustrating where political systems pre- 
vent access of participants to the mak- 
ing of important decisions. Full partici- 
pation need not always be frustrating, 
and the remedy may be systemig and 
not individual. 

Cole’s book summarizes a vast litera- 
ture deftly, and the bibliography will 
be of great use to scholars. 


Greenberg's volume is more hiśtori- 
cal in its purview, and pays greater 
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attention, to the dilemma of urban 
minorities. Examining political and 
social patterns in five inner-city 
neighborhoods —a Mexican-American 
neighborhood in San Jose; an Appala- 
chian section of Hamilton, Ohio; the 
East Side of Detroit; Summerhill in 
Atlanta; and North Central Philadelphia 
~~Greenberg examines political style, 
lower class culture, alienation, collec- 
tive consciousness, and concludes with 
- an examination of radical and liberal 
politics. 

The volume is rich in its theoretical 
and historical range, and seeks as well, 
though less successfully, to apply bio- 
graphical data to the understanding of 
the political beliefs of the poor. It 
provides a number of empirical ad- 
vances on the problems treated, such as 
specifying attitudes congruent with the 
“culture of poverty” hypothesis to the 
street-corner men of smaller urban 
areas, and demonstrating the minimal 
political impact of the amount of cul- 
ture of poverty that exists in these 
limited milieux. Alienation, on the 
other hand, is found to be more preva- 
lent in the larger urban areas, and its 
political consequences predispose to- 
wards violence and away from a recep- 
tivity to conventional politics. 

These findings, and the fascinating 
data presented elsewhere in the book 
on group consciousness and political 
predispositions, allow Greenberg to set 
the participation of the poor in the 
context of their response to an imposing 
and threatening reality. Their very al- 
legiance to the system is seen as prob- 
lematic, in distinction to Cole’s view, in 
which participation is seen as some- 
thing citizens ought to do, and moder- 
ately, to enhance system legitimacy. 
Ultimately, it is this divergence of 
perspective that makes Cole the 
idealist (in the 19th century meaning) 
and Greenberg the realist, and, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, Greenberg the 
more useful as an analyst and policy 
student of the contemporary politics of 
the poor. 

JON Van TIL 

Rutgers University 

Camden 

New Jersey 
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WILLIAM T. CoucH. The Human Po- 
tential: An Essay on its Cultivation. 
Pp. x, 410. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1974. $9.75. 


Mr. Couch has been deeply engaged 
with encyclopedias and has headed 
both the University of North Carolina 
Press and the University of Chicago 
Press. He is much interested in educa- 
tion. He sees our social world as-a sad 
affair, one in which “the human poten- 
tial” cries for development but is un- 
happily served, on the educational side, 
predominantly by specialists who have 
lost contact with certain very important 
traditions and have abandoned reli- 
gious and moral concerns. General edu- 
cation, addressed to a general public, to 
be sure, and bearing on theoretical 
questions and on knowledge of the 
good life is very much needed. Mr. 
Couch thinks that the appropriate stan- 
dards for such education were stated 
with some degree of accuracy by 
Robert M. Hutchins. He would himself 
revitalize “general education for a free 
society” and hopes for an institute that 
may develop an adequate encyclopedia 
for such education. 

In the course of developing his views 
Mr. Couch covers so much (often 
somewhat in the manner of free associ- 
ation, but with unmistakable intellec- 
tual discipline nevertheless) that it is 
impossible here to mention even a fair 
amount of it. He devotes extensive and 
damaging attention to Marshall McLu- 
han. He had what to this reviewer 
appear to be entirely justified strictures 
on logical positivism. These strictures 
are connected with some of the 
strongest features of his polemical bias. 
For Mr. Couch has a fine eye for the 
pathetic absurdities of that kind of 
“cultural relativism” which holds that 
all cultures represent equally valid 
“ways” and which of course repeatedly 
break down for sheer lack of self- 
cpnsistency. Ruth Benedict inevitably 
and repeatedly comes in tor her share 
of critical notice since her Patterns of 
Culture presented cultural relativism at 
its eloquently stated worst. 

But with all the profound, sympathy 
that I, for one, can summon for Mr. 
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Couch’s repudiation of this sort of cul- 
tural relativism, he can also be some- 
what unfair on matters that pertain to it. 
Early in his book he contrasts the care 
with which leading physical scientists 
have worked with the looseness of 
“much of modern sociology and an- 
thropology” (p. 45). Why not match 
leading physical scientists with leading 
social scientists? Ruth Benedict was 
not in the same class with Alfred 
Kroeber—and Kroeber clearly dis- 
played skepticism of naive cultural rel- 
ativism in his Anthropology of 1948. 
(Yet, also in the interest of fairness, I 
must to some degree qualify my own 
argument here against Mr. Couch. ‘At 
least among older social scientists one 
can find a William Graham Sumner— 
surely a more considerable figure 
than Benedict—arguing with a certain 
rough empirical justification, but also in 
a fashion that can only be called ethi- 
eally blind, that “‘the mores can make 
anything right.”) 

Mr. Couch has his crotchets and they 
are not invariably enchanting (as in his 
discussion of labor and corporations, 
pp. 232-233}. He can be rather trivial 
(as in a statement on the basic causes of 
war that appears on p. 362). But he also 
has plain strengths and can deliver 
himself from time to time of highly 
effective sentences (as when he asserts, 
on p. 358: “Most of us cannot accept 
the idea that there is not and cannot be 
any rightness or wrongness in conduct 
but do not know enough to appeal to 
the great tradition that says there is”). 
He is worth accompanying on his con- 
trolled rambles. 

LOUIS SCHNEIDER 

Department of Sociology 

The University of Texas 

Austin 


‘RICHARD CRITCHFIELD. The Golden 
Bowl Be Broken: Peasant Life in 
Four Cultures. Pp. vii, 312. 
Bloomington: Indiana’ University 
Press, 1974. $10.00. 


A journalist, Richard Critchfield 
spent some twenty-one months visiting 
a number of the world’s backwaters. 
Rather than trace out the economic, 
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political, social and cultural ramifica- 
tions of the contemporary population 
explosion, he seeks to discover its 
“human” impact on the world’s poor. 
In the face of modern conditions how 
do they think and feel, and what do 
they worry about, argue over, anticipate 
and enjoy? Acknowledging a metho- 
dological debt to the late Oscar Lewis 
and his studies on the “culture of 
poverty” Critchfield draws on detailed 
observations of everyday activities, 
interviews and recorded conversations 
to let his subjects speak for them- 
selves. He singles out a few characters 
and events which portray the world’s 
poor as their daily lives intersect 
with expanding populations and the 
impact of modern technology. 

There is Jacob, a nomadic pastoralist 
living in the Mesopotamian Plain, sur- 
rounded by the ruins of ancient civili- 
zations as he ekes out a subsistence 
with his flocks. The threats of hyenas 
and the vagaries of weather and the 


- arbitrary force of Iranian soldiers com- 


bine with the problems of overgrazing 
and the encroachment of other pas- 
toralists competing for the receding 
grasslands. And, there are Octave, a 
creole fisherman, and Prem, a poor 
Hindu student, on the multi-ethnic, 
post-colonial island of Mauritius in the 
Indian Ocean. Prem is the most sym- 
pathetic character, seeking to escape 
from the island’s overwhelming prob- 
lems of overpopulation, overfishing and 
unemployment. His efforts to migrate 
are frustrated by lack of opportunities 
abroad and insurmountable bureaucra- 
tic hurdles. His life becomes colored 
with the realization that there are no 
simple solutions to the island’s prob- 
lems that will work for him, that there 
is no escape except perhaps in fantasy. 

The last two episodes are best de- 
veloped. One has to do with Charan, a 
relatively prosperous Sikh farmer, who 
has, like others in his Punjab village, 
benefited from the “green revolution” 
and the use of modern technology.:A 
dispute at harvest time between the jat 
landowners and their traditional hari- 
jan laborers reveals the perhaps inévit- 
able breakdown of the ancient system 
of social reciprocities on which village 
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society had once been firmly based. The 
most intriguing character here is Bas- 
ant Singh, a thoroughly “modernizeď” 
farmer who exemplifies the best and 
the worst of the post-traditional man. 
The final story follows Husen, a young 
Javanese peasant who must periodi- 
cally work as a betjak driver in Djakarta 
to survive. Caught between the tradi- 
tional village world and the modern 
world of the teeming metropolis, 
Husen is open to both but able to 
participate fully in neither. 

These stories demonstrate the 
strength of the method employed. 
Critchfield can flesh out his characters 
as living, striving and feeling human 
beings in a way that the technical social 
scientist rarely can. We can empathize 
with these characters as human beings, 
and gain some feeling for how their 
lives are changing through forces they 
themselves may only dimly perceive. 
But, Critchfield relies too heavily on 
his characters to reveal their own mes- 


sage. The book would have benefited - 


from a summary or concluding chapter 
in which the author sought to highlight 
what is common and what is unique in 
each of these cases, perhaps speculat- 
ing about what the future holds for 
them and us as human beings. 
A. THOMAS KIRSCH 

Department of Anthropology 

Cornell University 

Ithaca 

New. York 


Encyclopaedia Britannica. 15th ed. 
Vol. 1-30. Pp. 33,142. Chicago, UL: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Educa- 
tional Corp., 1974. $348.00 per set. 


Nineteen of the thirty volumes of the 
fifteenth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica present 4200 articles on vari- 
ous subjects, arranged alphabetically. 
These volumes will be referred to by 
the publishers’ term, the Macropaedia, 
and correspond to the conventional 
encylopedia. Ten additional volumes 
with 100,000 short articles are termed 
the Micropaedia and are new to this 
edition. Among other things, they pro- 
vide detailed references to the different 
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articles which appear in the Mac- 
ropaedia. Still another innovation is the 
Propaedia, .a one-volume introduction 
and overview of our knowledge of 
history, technology, religion, man, art, 
and the like. 

The authors of the Propaedia are well 
known scholars. Their task was simply 
to describe man’s knowledge. In prac- 
tice, this has meant providing an out- 
line of a set of exhaustive subject 
headings. The publishers say this out- 
line provides a framework into which 


‘authors would fit their contributions to 
‘the Macropaedia, thus minimizing 


overlaps or gaps in coverage. . 

The Propaedia itself consists mostly 
of an outline of the broad’ subjects in 
the Macropaedia with references to their 
place or places of coverage. Without . 
having used the volumes extensively, . 
it is hard to judge the contribution of 
the Propaedia, though a first impression 
is that the organization of the Propaedia 
and consequently the articles in the 
Macropaedia are fairly conventional. 
For example, for subjects like painting, — 
music, and literature, the core of know- 
ledge is treated as Western, although 
sometimes the Middle East and Japan 
are included in the core. China and 
India are usually treated separately. 
The number of innovations in organiza- 
tion seem few; however, if the Pro- 
paedia organization has succeeded in 
eliminating gaps and overlaps, it was 
worth the effort. l 

The Micropaedia should be a valu- 
able addition for students because it 
provides more entries then the Mac- 
ropaedia, and gives a brief, but often 
adequate, discussion of the topic as 
well as references to where it is treated 
in the Macropaedia. For instance, if the 
task is to determine the tribes compris- 
ing the Iroquois federation, and if—as 
was the case with the reviewer-—one 
did not know to look it up directly 
under Eastern Woodland Plains In- 
dians in the Macropaedia, then one 
could look up Iroquois, or Mohican, or 
any other tribe in the Micropaedia, and 
obtain the necessary information as 
well as the reference in the Mac- 
ropaedia. Since most encyclopedias, 
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including earlier Britannicas, have had 
subject indexes with many more entries 
than their articles, is the Micropaedia, 
which is essentially a fully annotated 
index, worth itP It will probably be of 
considerable value to libraries and in- 
stitutions, but individuals may find it a 
rather expensive index. 

The Macropaedia is all new, with 
mostly new contributors. There are the 
usual extensive references at the end of 
each topic, followed by the initials 
(most annoying) of the author. The text, 
maps, and illustrations seem to be of 
excellent quality, and a sampling of the 
articles suggests that the choice of 
authors has been carefully done. Arti- 
cles on things and places seem better 
than those on concepts, but perhaps 
that is to be expected. Those who have 
used and admired past editions of 
Britannica will certainly not be disap- 
pointed by the new Macropaedia: itis a 
solid achievement. And it is a pleasure 
to end by commending the publishers 
for setting a reasonable price for their 
product. 

ALAN W. HESTON 

Department of Economics 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


VINCENT J. FONTANA, M.D. Some- 
where a Child is Crying. Pp. xii, 268. 
New York: MacMillan, 1973. $6.95. 


JOSEPH GOLDSTEIN, ANNA FREUD, and 
ALBERT J. SOLNIT. Beyond the Best 
Interests of the Child. Pp. v, 170. 
New York: Free Press, 1973. $7.95. 


These two books have as their com- 
mon element a primary concern for the 
rights and welfare of the child and to 
some extent, in both cases, a corre- 
sponding denial of at least the absolute 
right of the natural parents to determine 
the child’s fate. Together they express 
the conflict now being publicly waged 
between two groups equally dedicated 
to upholding human rights, but from 
different viewpoints: one group up- 
holds the parent’s right to rear his (or 
more often, it seems, her) children as 
he or she sees fit, while the other group 
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upholds the child’s right to safety, at 
least, and to affectionate, wise, and 
responsible care and guidance during ` 
the years when he cannot fend for him- 
or herself. Both books attack the 
“myth” that parents have always at 
heart “the best interests of the child,” 
and both call for society’s watchfulness 
and intervention when necessary to 
protect the child against the parents. 

It is the first of these viewpoints, 
concer for the child’s rights, that 
dominates the book by Dr. Fontana. 
The title, Somewhere a Child is Cry- 
ing, correctly indicates the tone of the 
book, which is filled with the author’s 
pity for the helpless child and indigna- 
tion at the callousness of his supposed 
protectors and the public apathy which 
still tolerates it. The author sketches 
the long history of child maltreatment, 
permitted by the child’s legal status as 
almost the parent’s chattel, and extols 
the 1869 establishment in New York 
City by a little band of Catholic nuns of 
a foundling home where he himself 
later became medical director. He tells 
of the increasing rise of conditions 
which favor this social evil, of its wide- 
spread medical recognition as late as 
1962, and of his own pathway into 
concern for its victims. 

The book then becomes one: long 
account of the sufferings of the chil- 
dren, their causes, and the barriers 
against their prevention. He tells in 
vivid detail of seeing the little ones 
brought in, seriously injured or even 
dead, often accompanied by the guilty 
adult who tells selfprotective lies or 
feigns ignorance of what has occurred. 
He insists that most of these abusing 
parents ‘or parent surrogates are not 
alien monsters but, like ourselves, are 
subject to frustrations- and roused to 
anger which they sometimes cannot 
control; and that adults who live in 
hardship and want are more vulnerable 
to such failure; and that many who in 
childhood have been neglected or 
abused, in adulthood helplessly repeat 
the pattern. He tells us also that those 
who have experienced such treatment 
are responsible for much of the vio- 
lence so rampant today and endanger 
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our own lives and those of our more 
fortunate children. 

The book contains, however, one 
element notable in these days of public 
outcry against any use of punishment 
and incarceration in dealing with vio- 
lent offenders and those few of the 
mentally deranged who are dangerous 
to themselves or others. Dr. Fontana 
does not want persons who lose control 
and harm children to “get away with it” 
(p. 225) and celebrates the dedication 
of a young prosecuting attorney who so 
vividly and irrefutably demonstrates in 
court the guilt of a common-law hus- 
band for the death of his wife’s infant 
that conviction and a prison sentence 
result. 

For the inexpert who may come in 
contact with children who are being 
abused, Dr. Fontana provides a list of 
tell-tale indications. He speaks favora- 
bly of a legal doctrine, res ipsa loquitur 
or “the facts speak for themselves,” 
which may at times obviate the need of 
eyewitness evidence. Like many 
Catholics, he does not see lowering of 
the birthrate as a necessary or desirable 
preventive, but does call for wide- 
spread public concern and massive ex- 
penditures for the detection of child 


maltreatment in its earliest stages and . 


for the establishment of a national sys- 
tem of prevention and remedial ser- 
vices. Let us hope that his crusading 
spirit will preve contagious. 


The title of the second book, Beyond 
the Best Interests of the Child, is 
unfortunately misleading, since it 
champions what to its authors believe 
more truly to be the child’s best in- 
terests, namely his need for the endur- 
ing psychological attachments so 
necessary if he is to develop into a fully 
socialized adult, trusting others and 
capable of love and responsibility to- 
ward them. Bearing the name of Anna 
Freud, rightly honored for her sensitiv- 
ity to the young child’s emotional 
needs and her work in making these 
known and provided for in Britain, as 
well as two distinguished legal names, 
it speaks with authority of an aspect of 
child maltreatment included but not 
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extensively dealt with in the Fontana 
book, psychological neglect or abuse, 
and speaks also of the law’s long- 
standing tendency to disregard the 
child’s rights and interests in its con- 
cern for those of the parents. 

The heart of the book is a proposed 
model law for determining, when legal 
conflict arises between adults over who 
shall be awarded custody of a child, 
which placement will be most likely to 
benefit the child and ultimately society. 
The brief model statute, however, is 
accompanied by a detailed and care- 
fully documented statement of the 
priority that must be given to the 
child’s rights and an exposition of the 
relevant characteristics of the child and 
the limitations of any legal system 
which must make such decisions. It is 
set forth that to develop favorably a 
child must be and feel “wanted,” —that 
is, cared for and valued by a dependa- 
bly present parent figure, who may, but 
need not, be the natural parent; that 
interruption of such an attachment is 
intensely painful to the child and im- 
perils his development; that a young 
child’s memory span is short, so that 
attachment to a lost parent figure is 
soon—the sooner, the- younger the 
child—supplanted by a favorable cur- 
rent relationship. Stress is laid on the 
inability of any court to do more than 
choose for a child that one of the 
available placements which appears 
most likely to favor his optimal sociali- 
zation. 

From these principles the conclu- 
sions follow that a child early aban- 
doned by his parent or removed from 


that parent’s care must be as expedi- 


tiously placed as possible, with the exist- 
ing emotional attachments being given 
great weight; that for the sake of the 
child’s security such placement should 
promptly be made permanent; and that 
no delayed parental claim should pre- 
vail over the child’s right to remain 
with the adult (or adults) who has 
become in fact the psychological par- 
ent. To the present reviewer the im- 
plementation of these principles ap- 
pears much to be desired and the only 
serious objection is that of impractical- 
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ity. In view of the current public agita- 
tion to protect the rights of the parent, 
and the recently added concern for the 
rights of the father even of an illegiti- 
mate infant, their hopes of acceptance 
appear distant. Concern for the child’s 
rights, however, is also rising, and as 
with the Fontana book, it is possible to 
hope that the book itself will contribute 
much to the needed change. 
ELIZABETH J. LEVINSON 

The Counseling Center 

Bangor 

Maine 


J. DAVID GREENSTONE and PAUL E. 
PETERSON. Race and Authority in 
Urban Politics: Community Participa- 
tion and the War on Poverty. Pp. ix, 
364. Hartford, Conn.: Printers, Inc., 
1973. $12.50. 


Reflecting on their own research in 
the 1960s and on the interpretive con- 
structs of others, Greenstone and Peter- 
son have put together a cogent explana- 
tion of the impact of federally spon- 
sored community action programs on 
the polities of the nation’s five largest 
cities. Above all, in their judgment, the 
programs, for all of their troubles, dem- 
onstrated the importance of black 
community control and black cultural 
autonomy in the struggle for racial 
equality. 

Race and Authority in Urban Politics 
is really three books intertwined: one 
on the poverty program, another on city 
politics, and a third on problems of 
political analysis. Most concretely, the 
authors describe differing patterns of 
participation of the poor in policy- 
making and administration from one 
city to the next. Their data, not at any 
point presented in raw form or sepa- 
rately cited, are some three hundred 


semi- struchred interviews with offi- 


cials, representatives of the poor, re- 
porters, and others in Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, as well as Washington, D.C, 
between 1965 and 1968, supplemented 
by govemment documents and per- 
sonal observation of poverty meetings. 

At the next level of generality, 
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Greenstone and Peterson analyze the 
latent interests of the major participants 
in urban policy-making and the place of 
these participants in the urban power 
structure, as a way of explaining de- 
grees of resistance to black demands, 
particularly by Democratic politicians. 
In addition to the more obvious audi- 
ences,’ students of bureaucracy and 


. federalism should find these passages 


rewarding. 

Finally, Race and Authority in Urban 
Politics is a critique of a large body of 
social science bearing on urban poli- 
tics. It tests and modifies hypotheses 
drawn from the works of Robert Agger, 
Edward Banfield, Robert Dahl, Ralf 
Dahrendorf, Theodore Lowi, Wallace 
Sayre, James Q. Wilson, and others. 
The authors conclude that pluralists, 
among other social theorists, have 
overestimated the importance of class 
and underestimated the importance of 
race in the politics of the modern 
American city. 

Race and Authority in Urban Politics 
is not a rousing good book by the likes 
of Banfield and Moynihan. It is dry 
scholarship at its best, a careful exten- 
sion of the urbanologists’ discipline. 
Given the extraordinary confusion 
among practitioners and theoreticians 
about the aims and accomplishments of 
the war on poverty, the detached and 
methodical tack of this book is apt. 

ROBERT J. SICKELS 

Department of Political Science 

University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque 


MORTIMER R. and SANFORD H. KADISH. 
Discretion to Disobey: A Study of 
Lawful Departures from Legal Rules. 
Pp. viii, 241. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1973. $8.95. 


A professor of philosophy and a pro 
fessor of law have jointly produced a 
fascinating and useful study of the 
conditions under which officials and 
citizens depart from the strict letter of 
the law, and they have amply dem- 
onstrated the conditions under which 
such departures are both socially 
necessary and salutary. As they have 
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succinctly epitomized it, “no rule of 
law can prescribe adequately for every 
set of circumstances in human life it 
potentially governs.” The thesis may 
well be stated in another way: all laws 
and rules must allow for an honest 
marsin of discretion. 

It is no secret that juries often nullify 
the judge’s instructions regarding the 
applicable law, and even disregard 
some or all of the evidence. Often this 
means that the jury looks upon a law as 
too severe or unwise, and the jury takes 
upom itself the task of rendering a 
decision based upon its own criteria of 
fairness and common sense. _ 

Almost all police departments and 
other law enforcement agencies “exer- 
cise a broad power in deciding whether 
to arrest, even in cases where probable 
caus? is manifest.” For a variety of 
reasons, law enforcement agencies are 
selective in enforcement of the laws, 
sometimes to conserve manpower, 
othe: times in the interest of justice, 
and still other times because the law 
books contain hundreds of obsolete 
laws 

Prosecutors on all levels at times 
exercise their own judgments regarding 
nonenforcement of certain laws, and 
the legitimacy of this usurped authority 
has come to be recognized by both the 
courcs and the citizenry. 

Judges in the lower courts frequently 
-emp oy legal fictions in order to hand 
dowa a just decision that clashes with 
the strict construction of the rules. The 
‘courts of appeal, and especially the 
Supreme Courts of both the states and 
naticn, frequently find laws unconstitu- 
tional on the basis of the actual wording 
of the constitution, but also on grounds 
of social utility and the needs of a 
dynamic society. - 

Tke variety of departures from the 
strict wording of the law has estab- 
lished some precedents that encourage 
citizens, under certain conditions, to 
disobey a law in order to challenge its 
valicity and/or constitutionality in the 


courts or before a quasi-judicial agency. 


The authors have dealt with this 
phas2 of their study in extenso, and the 


reader is likely to find some surprises. 
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They even tell of a case where a 
defendant was found not guilty despite 
the admitted fact that he had assisted a 
friend in escaping from prison. 

As a practical matter, officials in other 
capacities are constrained to depart 
from or modify the strict provisions of 
the rules and statutes under which they 
operate. 

Lest the reader derive the impression 
that the Professors Kadish have written — 
a book which advocates or justifies 
law-breaking, it is important to point 
out that the contrary is true. But then 
the book should be read to really grasp 
the depth and scope of their research. 

This reviewer suspects that some 
hyper-critical individuals will fault this 
book for a certain pedestrian quality in 
some places and for considerable repe- 
tition in other places. Whatever the 
validity of these criticisms, the overall 
quality of the book makes it worth- 
while. Indeed, it is suggested that the 
book be read twice! 

MORRIS KOMINSKY 

Lake Elsinore 
California 


RICHARD G. NIEMI. How Family Mem- 
bers Perceive Each Other. Pp. vii, 
213. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. $10.00. 


This is a study of the political and 
social attitudes of high school seniors 
and their parents. Interviews were held 
with a national probability sample of 
1,669 seniors in 97 high schools. These 
students were considered representa- 
tive of all high school seniors in the 
continental United States attending a 
school with a senior class of at least ten 
students. Fathers were selected from a 
random third of the seniors in the 
study; mothers from a second one-third 
of the students; and both parents from 
the remaining one-third of the young 
people. A .total of 1,992 parents, 56 
percent of whom were mothers, were 
included in the study. 

Over one-third of the parents inter- 
viewed were unable to identify their 
sons’ and daughters’ party loyalties. 
There appeared to be somewhat fuzzy, 
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even subconscious, limits within which 
most parents attempt to guide their 
children. In general, mothers and 
daughters tended to have the greatest 
agreement, while sons and mothers 
revealed the least agreement on the 
items interviewed. 

Husbands’ and wives’ reports about 
the family and about each other were 
compared and evaluated. Spouses 
tended correctly to describe each other 
even in areas where some bias might 
be expected. More husbands underes- 
timated their wives’ education (nine per- 
cent) than overestimated (five percent). 
Ten percent of the wives upgraded 
their husbands’ occupational status, 
while fourteen percent downgraded it. 
In general, there was a tendency to 
perceive one’s spouse in the direction 
of one’s own feelings. “The actual 
similarities are overestimated by a low 
of .24 and by a high of .68. This is far 
greater bias than we have seen in other 
reports, even in cases such as parents’ 
political interests, where overall accu- 
racy levels are very low . . . homoge- 
neity with oneself was most often 
assumed” (p. 172). 

The author, who is currently As- 
sociate Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Rochester, concludes, 
“Although there were some minor vari- 
ations in agreement rates, even the 
highest rates revealed substantial dis- 
crepancies in the reports of students 
and parents or husbands and wives 
from the same families. Moreover, it is 
not apparent from the suggested causes 
of the low rates of agreement just how 
greater family consensus might be 
achieved? (p. 194). As is usual in 
methodological research, future studies 
are seen as adding both directly and 
indirectly to an understanding of how 
family members perceive each other. 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


Sarasota 
Florida 


Davip RODNICK. Man’s Quest for Au- 
tonomy: A Background for Moderni- 
zation. Pp. xii, 365. Lubbock, Tex.: 
The Caprock Press, 1974. $9.95. 
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To bring findings of physical and 
cultural anthropologists, human geog- 
raphers, sociologists, and social histo- 
rians into some sort of coherent rela- 
tionship is a difficult task. After some 
decades of reading and teaching, David 
Rodnick`has made this attempt. He is 
“concerned with trying to determine 
where we are in the never-ending story 
of mankind, where we have come from, 
and where the next possible directions 
tend to point.” Admittedly, this has 


‘required “a good deal of speculation 


to fill some of the many lacunae 
in the story of man,” but in doing 
so he has made clear what is reasonably 
verified fact and what he suggests as 
possible continuities and projections. 
Even though the “vast majority of the 
populations in the developing nations 
are still made up of inefficient peasants 
who are marginal participants in the 
economy, Rodnick is optimistic as to 
the ability of such peoples to adapt to 
unfolding opportunities and demands. 
He sees physical resources as “unlim- 
ited even in those countries that are 
theoretically assumed to be resource- 
poor. Hydrogen and oxygen in water 
are plentiful resources, and so are the 
enormous amounts of energy that come 
each day from sunshine, the winds, and 
the still unusable forces of gravitation.” 
From the vast literature on mankind's 
past, Rodnick has winnowed crucial 
changes in human structure and social 
organization, in technology, the control 
and manipulation of energy, and in 
ways of life. He is earthy and realistic, 
but he is not a pessimist like so many of 
those who are called earthy and realis- 
tic. He does not idealize or romanticize 
humanity, but he is a humanistic scien- 
tist who believes people are actually 


solving their survival problems and 


their problems of creative living better 
than their confused bumbling and 
wastefulness may make us many times 
think. “Although many may be pes- 
simistic about the chances of our gen- 
eration resolving many of the tensions 
that exist between us, few would deny 
that in the long run the outlook for such 
solutions is optimistic.” Perhaps over- 


- optimistically, he adds, “We have no 
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other way of going than toward greater, 
' freedom, a more sophisticated aware- 
ness, a more individual responsibility, 
more participation by the citizenry, and 
a stronger forging of the links that-tie 
all of us to one another.” 

In speaking of greater mass participa- 


tion in social control, Rodnick does not: 


place his faith in any magical formulas 
for social renovation. As he notes, 
“Merely shifting the power base from 
an authoritarian board of directors to an 
authoritarian Communist Party does not 
make a factory more democratic, or for 
that matter ‘socialist? ” He senses a 
growing “emphasis ... less upon 
private-corporate and party-governmen- 
tal concentrated power and more upon 
the role of most individuals assum- 
ing greater responsibility for the ef- 
ficient: running of their work units 
' within society, and at the same time 
participating in those decisions which 
decide the management of the larger 
segments. The emphasis will also be 
less upon greater leisure time and more 
upon the ‘citizen spending his non- 
working hours becoming better in- 
formed. An educated citizenry is a 
prerequisite in the smooth functioning 
of a complex Industrial and Scientific 
civilization.” 

For any humanistic scientist, tired of 
the resurgence of exorcism, of religious 
ritualism and anti-intellectualism, this 
is an inspiring, thrilling book. His out- 
lining and interpreting of major human 
developments provide students with'a 
sweeping perspective on the human lot 
and human potentialities that they 
should find to be a tonic alternative to 
pessimistic and mystical cop-outs. 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 

Brooklyn College and 

The Graduate Center 
The City University of New York 


‘EVERETT M. ROGERS. Communication 
Strategies for Family Planning. Pp. 
451. New York: The Free Press, 
1973. $12.95. 


Like the subject itself, the literature 
on’ population continues to proliferate 
relentlessly. Yet, from time to time 
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there do appear works that demand 
more than a fleeting attention. Professor 
Rogers’ study is one such book, In it 
the noted expert on diffusion sum- 
marizes a number of useful findings 
about communications in family plan- 
ning 

While acknowledging the importance 
of the availability of contraceptive 
methods and the suitability of delivery 
systems in family planning programs, 
Rogers emphasizes, quite validly, the 
crucial role that communication 
strategies could play in changing the 
reproductive behavior of families 
throughout this over-populated planet. 
He questions many prevailing assump- 
tions about family planning, and pre- 
sents seventy-eight generalizations on 
programs- and strategies of population 
control. 

The book has all the sweep and 
superficiality one sees in such works of 
synthesis. Some generalizations are de- 
scriptive, others prescriptive. Some, 
like the following, add little to our `' 
knowledge: “Less developed nations 
with larger total populations are more 
likely to have a family planning policy 
and/or program” (pp. 8-9); or “Less 
developed nations with faster rates of 
population increase are more likely to 
have a family planning policy and/or 
program” (p. 9). Some are quite circu- 
lar: “Contraceptive clinic services are 
more readily available in countries with 


‘relatively more successful family plan- 


ning programs” (p. 15); or “Home visit- 
ing of clients by full-time field staff is 
more often found in countries with 
relatively more successful family plan- 
ning programs” (p. 15). And what 
strategic or policy implication can one 


. draw from a proposition such as this: 


“Countries with relatively more suc- 
cessful family planning programs were 
relatively early in beginning their pro- ° 
grams, are small-sized islands or penin- 
sulas, are rapidly modernizing, and all 
except Mauritius) have a “Chinese- 
"type culture” (p. 14)? That there is no 
hope for countries that are not small or 
which do not have a Chinese-type 
culture? 

Despite such somewhat banal gen- 
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eralizations and other rather ques- 
tionable if conventional statements on 
development and modernization, the 
book is a significant and timely con- 
tribution to the field. Its merits are 
many. It is based on the author’s first- 
hand observations of family planning 
programs in several African, Asian, and 
Latin American countries. Its conclu- 
sions, thus, are derived from compara- 
tive and cross-national data. It carefully 
reviews and evaluates the immense 
amount of research in this field. It not 
only summarizes their findings, but also 
‘points out directions for future in- 
quiries. Although, following the con- 
temporary American mood, the author 
is over-impressed by the supposed suc- 
cess of the Chinese family planning 
program, he nevertheless places a 
well-deserved emphasis on institu- 
tional and structural changes to pro- 
mote the small.family norm. Policies 
affecting marriage age, taxation, child 
health facilities, and retirement bene- 
fits are not strictly family planning 
measures, but such “beyond family- 
planning” policies are in the long run 
more effective than any package of clin- 
ical or even communication strategies. 

Rogers recognizes the role of the 
~ mass media, including such traditional 
means as folk theatres, puppet shows, 
traveling story tellers and so on, but 
also stresses the role of interpersonal 
channels of communications, especially 
in such a taboo field as family planning. 
He cautions against the common com- 
munication errors in programs of family 
planning. Chapter 2 is an excellent 
introduction to the study of human 
communication. The importance of 
communication competence for change 
agents is stressed in Chapter 4. The 
significance of message symbols and 
- semantic problems in diffusion are rec- 
ognized throughout the book. Since 
much of family planning communica- 
tion so far has been aimed at wives, the 
author's advice to direct it to the 
husband—the real decision-maker in 
many cultures—is sound and sensible. 

Behavioral scientists as well as pub- 
lic policy-makers and administrators 
will benefit from a serious reading of 
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the book. Whether the findings of re- 
search or lessons of earlier and existing 


_ programs will be incorporated into na- 


tional policies of family planning re- 
mains to be seen, but one can no longer 
complain that a usable compilation of 
information about communication 
strategies in this field is still unavaila- 
ble. 
S. K. KHINDUKA 
The George Warren Brown i 
School of Social Work 

Washington University 

Saint Louis 

Missouri 


LAURA Woop Roper. FLO: A Biog- 
raphy of Frederick Law Olmsted. Pp. 
xvii, 555. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1973. 
$15.00. 


There is a solid literature on FLO as 
the father of American landscape ar- 
chitecture. Professor Albert Fein has 
put together his reports on parks to the 
Common Council of the City of New 
York. A national commission to honor 
the sesquicentennial of his birth or- 
ganized a superb exhibition in 1973, 
shown in Washington and New York, 
reminding us how wide-spread his de- 
signs were—from coast to coast, even 
in Canada. Olmsted looked on Andrew 
Jackson Downing as the first American 
landscape designer (under whom 
FLO’s partner, Calvert Vaux, had 
worked.) But unquestionably it was 
FLO who gained acceptance among the 
public and officials for public parks as 
essential elements of urban life. He 
was as much concerned with the social 
meaning as the design. 

Mrs. Roper’s book is delightfully dif- 
ferent. She portrays FLO as a human 
being—a man with strong family feel- 
ing, whose Mayflower ancestors were 
spread over New England. FLO was so 
unfocused in his interests that he 
dropped out of school. He failed as a 
farmer on Staten Island, as manager of 
the Mariposa mining estate below the 
Yosemite. His low-keyed but well 
reasoned reports from the South on 
slavery in the 1850s gained little atten- 
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tion in the U.S.A. compared to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, but they were well 
reviewed in the British journals, so that 
FLO gained acceptance among the 
literati in New York. His application to 
be appointed designer and superinten- 
dent of Central Park in 1857 had en- 
dorsements from Washington Irving, 
William Cullen Bryant, Albert Bier- 
stadt. Andrew Haswell Green has 
been hailed as the forgotten civic leader 
who spent decades on behalf of Central 
Park and the consolidation of greater 
New York. Mrs. Rogers reveals why 
perhaps the only monument to him in 
the park is a half-hidden cathedra. As 
treasurer of the Park Board he arrogated 
to himself a veto power over FLO. 
Every penny of expenditure must be 
approved by him. FLO’s draftsmen at 
times had to buy their own pencils. 

FLO’s crowning achievement was 
the landscaping of the Chicago World’s 
Fair. He insisted that there not be 
gardens of flowers, but a landscape for a 
temporary exposition that would disin- 
tegrate and leave a natural park shore. 
His mind gave way in his old age, but 
he had trained his son to carry on the 
profession. 

Mrs. Roper is the wife of a partner in 
a prestigious Washington law firm, with 
attendant obligations. She has raised a 
family. She has worked on FLO and 
published articles in scholarly journals 
over several decades. She gained the 
confidence of Olmsted Brothers, who 
opened .FLO’s personal papers to her. 
She persuaded him to put them in the 
Library of Congress. Perhaps it is her 
own fresh concern as amateur that has 
made this so warm and human a book. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 


Institute of Public Administration 
New York 


LEONARD RUCHELMAN. Police Politics: 
A Comparative Study of Three 
Cities. Pp. xi, 118. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Ballinger, 1974. $12.50. 


STUART PALMER. The Prevention of 
“Crime. Pp. 277. New York: Be- 
havioral Publications, 1973. $9.95. 
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The impact of police officers’ organi- 
zations as political pressure groups in 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
during 1966-69 is traced in this study, 
which is modeled on Dahl’s Who 
Governs? The pluralistic answer to 
Dahl’s question is thereby broadened 
to include the organized lower-level 
members of government bureaucracies. 

While pluralistic views of municipal 
politics suggest that government deci- 
sions serve the interests of the total 
citizenry to a greater extent than is 
implied in elitist interpretations, such 
as Hunters Community Power Struc- 
ture, the police organizations in 
Ruchelman’s account worked predom- 
inantly to restrict the concern of the 
city with the interests of its poor ethnic 
minorities. In all three cities they 
eliminated or weakened civilian boards 
to review allegations of police miscon- 
duct, they fostered police violation of 
due process and free speech rights of 
political and ethnic protesters, they 
impeded efforts to expand employ- 
ment of minorities in police forces, and 
they impaired the relationship of the 
police with lower status members of 
minority communities. 

Although this 1966-69 account is. 
extended by bits of prior history and by 
an Epilogue that sketchily stretches it 
into 1973, the book’s main limitation as 
a contribution to abstract generaliza- 
tions on evolutionary trends in munici- 
pal politics is the short time span on 
which it is focused. The overall impres- 
sion it conveys is of triumph for reac- 
tion, represented by Mayors Daley in 
Chicago and Rizzo in Philadelphia, and 
of doom for those portrayed as heroi- 
cally fighting for the interests of the 
broader public, New York’s Mayor 
Lindsay and his short-term police 
chiefs, Leary and Murphy. Yet if 
change in police concern for the rela- 
tively powerless were traced over a 
period that began several decades ago, 
ar—I predict—if it could be extended 
farther forward into the 1970s, a more 
optimistic impression would be sup- 
ported. Confirming Talcott Parsons’ 
brilliant analysis of societal evolution 
in The System of Modern Societies, it 
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would show that despite recurrent reac- 
tionary backlash the overall trend is 
one of accelerating inclusion of more 
and more of the population in those to 
whose interests local government re- 
sponds. This, Parsons argues, is an 
inevitable consequence of the organiza- 
tion and role differentiation, as well as 
the educational and status upgrading of 
more of the population, that follow 
inevitably from technological changes 
in modern societies. 

While this’ book is fairly well written 
(despite repeated use of the noun 
“data” as singular), many may find it 
too concise and atheoretical. 


Stuart Palmers The Prevention of 
Crime can serve as an introductory text 
in criminology or as a popular tract on 
how to cope with crime. It uses a much 
different organization, style and point 
of view, as well as many fewer words, 
than the typical text in this field, yet it 
touches on most topics dealt with by 
texts. It also has detailed prescriptions 
on how to improve community social 
services, police, courts and corrections. 
Some of the proposals are highly in- 
novative, but all are consistent with 
developments already initiated. While 
they are portrayed in an idealizing 
manner that glosses over the innumer- 
able pitfalls and setbacks usually ac- 
companying social engineering efforts, 
the Palmer plans are not excessively 
Utopian. 

“Prevention” is broadly construed in 
this book, encompassing measures pur- 
sued before crime occurs, control of 
offenders, and rehabilitation. The first 
part of the book summarizes crimino- 
logical literature on major categories 
of offense (including drug abuse and 
riots in a single brief chapter), crime 
causation theories, police, courts and 
correctional agencies. The second part, 
on prevention, is the most distinc- 
tive. It includes detailed proposals 
for neighborhood service centers to 
deal with personal problems of all sorts, 
the retraining of police and judges, and 
the conversion of prisons to learning 
centers, supplemented by community 
employment centers. 
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This book appears to be intended not 
so much for scholars as for concerned 
citizens or beginning students, but it 
will provide any reader with numerous 
sound and provocative ideas. 

/ DANIEL GLASER 

Department of Sociology 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 


JOHN STAPLES SHOCKLEY. Chicano 
Revolt in a Texas Town. Pp. 314. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1974. $9.95. 
Paperbound, $3.95. 


This revolt was a nonviolent uprising 
of Mexican Americans (Chicanos) 
against the domination of the whites 
(Anglos) in Crystal City, Texas, 
“Spinach Capital of the World”; popu- 
lation about 10,000. The Chicanos 
comprise about eighty percent of the 
total. They serve as the migrant rural 
labor force in garden agriculture. Their 
poverty level of living is too well 
known for elaboration. 

This account is related to a struggle 
for political rights, although the 
shadows of poverty are in the 
background. Young Chicanos with edu- 
cation but no job prospects became the 
leaders demanding the rights of citi- 
zens and the end of abuses. Their 
demands are elementary: equal educa- 
tion for children, fair labor practices, 
equal treatment by courts and police, 
and freedom from humiliating verbal 
treatment by Anglos. 

Shockley speaks of two confronta- 
tions, 1963 and 1969. Actually these 
were major battle dates in a continuous 
contest which began in 1962 or before. 
In the first revolt the leadership was 
provided by outside trade unions and 
other groups; the poor Chicanos hesi- 
tated to follow their own inexperienced 
leaders. Their confidence grew and 
local leaders managed very well the 
1969 revolt. In the 1963 election 
Chicanos captured control of the town 
council but not full control of the board 
of education, the important goal to 
them. Total Anglo control of the schools 
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was. the sensitive 
families understood. ` 
Chicano leaders formed heimselves 


issue Chicano 


into a political party, Raza Unida,. free | 


from outside control, an instrument for 
organized action which apparently 
stirred the high school Chicanos to 
articulate their grievances which they 
did to the discomfort of the Anglo 
dominated school board. High school 
students went on a strike of weeks, 
grammar school Chicanos joining later. 
This was the acute issue in the 1969 
election when Raza Unida gained con- 
trol of both the town council and the 
school board. There were ups and 
downs in the decade of revolt, and 
there may be setbacks ahead but a 
return to the pre-1963 order is unlikely. 

Shockley’s report is well docu- 
mented, free from name-calling, in- 
nuendo, and partisan observations. 
This appears to be a document other 
students can accept with confidence. 
_ This bit should be added: Popeye, 
the Sailor Man, fighter for the poor and 
downtrodden, is the patron saint of 
Crystal City because he made spinach 
popular. This is an aberration. His 
statue stands in front of the city hall. 
Anglos have given him the job of 
selling spinach. 

NELS ANDERSON 
University of New Brunswick 


New Brunswick 
Canada 


ROBERT S. WEISS. Loneliness: The Ex- 
perience of Emotional and Social 
Isolation.. Pp. x, 236. Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1974, $8.95. 


This book is one of the few where a 
great deal is to be gained, and it is 
highly recommended that one reread 
both the Foreward by David Riesman 
and the Conclusion by the author. The 
author sets out to make a comprehen- 
sive review of loneliness viewed from 
the perspective that it is the result of a 
prevalent condition due to social and 
emotional isolation, differentiating this 
condition from the classical depression. 
In the beginning chapters of the book, 
an explanation of the forceful dynamics 
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of a proiund sense of ious to this 
reviewer resembles much which is de- 
scribed in other literature as reactive 
depression. However, in a most suc: 
cinct and searching way, Dr. Weiss 
rather asks the reader to disengage 


himself from this point of view and 


view the matter from a pandemic 
base. This he ably supports from 
his background of years of practice and 
teaching and here rests the kernel of 


_new insights, as one is made privy to a 


distillation of most pertinent material 
contributed by some of his outstanding 
Harvard colleagues. 

‘An excellent explanation of attach 
ments is given to make the process 
more readily understood, especially the 
need for persons to re-engage them- 
selves with someone they separated 
from and actually do not want to, nor 
could they reunite with them again on 
an intimate level. Nonetheless, there is 
a need to reestablish and reorient 
themselves emotionally with a person 
who previously functioned as a sig- 
nificant attachment, One of many il- 
luminating illustrations is the need of 
the persons involved to fill the empti- 
ness they feel and in this they make 
unwise attachments. “The problem of 
unwise attachments is. that they end. 
One never becomes accustomed to 
their ending, just as one never becomes 
accustomed to physical pain or moral 
humiliation. . . . Yet even though one 
knows that another abandonment is a 
possible outcome of every new attach- 
ment, it is extremely difficult to give up 
searching,” 

A point so often overlooked in the 
acceptance of our present American 
premise of what seems to be a complete 
race for independence on the road to 
“success,” and whatever it means to 


‘each and everyone of us, is the author's 


being able to give visibility to the 
importance and difference in social and 
emotional isolation of adults—that is, 
“Adults need both a social network 
engagement and an attachment figure 
to provide security.” 

The entire work points up the often 
overlooked premise that loneliness is 
not so much the individual bringing his, 
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own problems into any given situation 
but is in large part inferred by Weiss as 
the result of the social pathology of 
American society. This is due to the 
nature of its structure, or more pre- 
cisely, its structurelessness. 

This book is certainly recommended 
reading for those involved in or in- 
terested in gerontology, as well as 
others concerned about specialized 
groups of people in our society who 
have been separated from their kinship 
circle or other meaningful ties; such as 
one parent family heads, divorcees, 
military families and the too often over- 
looked spouse of the successful corpo- 
rate executive. 

In part, some will find this book 
difficult reading, but it is deserving of 
the extra. effort because the insightful 
rewards gained are well worth it. 

KENNETH G. SUMMERSETT 

Administrative Director 

Community Psychiatry Program 

Newberry.State Hospital 

Michigan 
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PHILIP S. FONER. Organized Labor and 
the Black Worker, 1619-1973. Pp. ix, 
489. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1974. $15.00. 


The relationship between black 
workers and labor unions has been an 
uneasy and generally hostile one since 
the emergence of modern labor organi- 
zations following the Civil War. With a 
few exceptions, such as the Knights of 
Labor and the Industrial Workers of the 
World and, more recently, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, organized 
labor has tended to freeze the black 
worker out or to admit him into its 
ranks under segregated and inferior 
conditions demeaning to the black and 
debilitating to the entire structure of 
the cause of the working man. N 

Foners well researched and avow- 
edly partisan history of this relation- 
ship is based on solid and extensive 
research into both primary and secon- 
dary sources, facilitated, it might be 
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assumed, through the author's already 
gigantic research efforts into the gen- 
eral history of the American worker. 
The publication of the author’s book by 
this particular publisher is not without 
its ironies since Foner is an admitted 
and even outspoken Communist histo- 
rian and Praeger on the other hand was 
as recently as the 1950s a conduit for 
C.I.A. propaganda overseas. Publishing 
goals evidently make for strange bed- 
fellows and perhaps it might be ex- 
pected that in the future International 
Publishers may issue the works of Wil- 
liam F. Buckley. 

Following an introductory chapter 
describing the condition and situation 
of free and black labor before the Civil 
War, the author discusses the attitudes 
of infant labor unions in the Recon- 
struction period toward blacks with an 
especial emphasis on the important and 
interesting short history of the Colored 
National Labor Union which arose not 
only in response to white restrictions 
on black labor union membership but 
more importantly as a manifestation of 
black culture and the assertion of black 
self identity. The decline of this or- 
ganization coupled with the general 
turning away from black interests by 
white society in the years following 
1876 left black workers adrift until the 
emergence of the Knights of Labor with 
a policy of open admissions for blacks 
unless they were bankers, liquor deal- 
ers or gamblers. Blacks played a major 
role in the Knights wherever they were 
allowed to do so although the increas- 
ing number of racial slights and slurs on 
the part of the white majority in the 
labor organization gradually caused 
many blacks to drop out of the union. 
Nevertheless, as Foner points out, the 
disintegration of the Knights in the late 
1880s marked not only a serious blow 
to the general labor movement but 
especially to black workers who at least 
in theory were allowed to enter the 
ranks of the organization. 

The attitude of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor toward blacks was—and 
to a considerable extent still is—tinged 
with ambivalence and an overlay of 
hypocrisy. The emphasis of the AFL on 
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the organization of the skilled worker 
left most black workers out in the cold 
since they were members of the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled segments of the 
working class.. Even where the federa- 
tion allowed for the creation of indus- 
trial unions, however, blacks were 
humiliated and provided with inferior 
secondary status in segregated locals 
and powerless federal unions. The 
overwhelming niajority of the white 
unionists and their leaders was unable 
to rise above race prejudice and or- 
ganize the black workers despite the 
continual employment of the latter as 
_strikebreakers. Here and there, as in 
the case of the United Mine Workers, 
blacks did enter unions in large num- 
bers and even for a time played consid- 
erable roles in union activity, but by 
the time of the coming of World War I 
the doors of union halls had slammed 
shut against their entry. 

The shining exception to the policy 
of the exclusion of blacks from un- 
- jonism was the Industrial Workers of 
the World, whose color blind policies 
resulted in the recruitment of sig- 
nificant numbers of blacks on an in- 
dustrial basis in the pre-World War I 
period. Blacks and whites participated 
jointly in strikes and various aspects of 
union activity thus increasing the per- 
secution by public and private agencies 
of a union already deeply suspect 
owing to its revolutionary goals. The 
collapse of the J.W.W. during and after 
the war marked another return to the 
dominance of lily-white unionism on 
the American scene. 

The 1920s in Foner’s graphic account 
was a period of implacable labor union 
opposition to the mass entry of blacks 
despite the tremendous growth of the 
black .working class in the Northern 
industrial cities. A. Philip Randolph’s 
efforts to organize and gain recognition 
for Pullman sleeping car porters was a 
decade-long and unrelenting struggle 
against the hostility not only of the 
corporation but also of the railroad 
brotherhoods and the A.F.L. His even- 


tual victory and the affiliation of the. 


Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
with the A.F.L. resulted in an*uneasy 
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and never completely accepted position 
of Randolph as a spokesman for blacks 
within the ranks of the federation. 

The coming of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations also marked the 


,emergence of black workers as a sig- 


nificant force in the labor movement for 
the first time since the demise of the 
Knights of Labor. Foner states with 
justifiable pride the important role 
played by Communists within the C.1.0. 
and its constituent unions in fighting | 
against “white chauvinism” and he 
stresses, accurately for the most part, 
the resultant decline in black influence 
with the C.I.O. as red-tinged unions 
were expelled during the post-World 
War II period. ; 
' Although the poanion of blacks in 
organized labor today is certainly 
greatly improved from that of previous 
years, considerable conflict and stress 
within the ranks of the labor movement 
still exist over the matter of race and 
will probably always continue to exist 
so long as too many people seek too 
few meaningful jobs. 

Foners work is an excellent one 
despite a tendency to overstress and 
exaggerate the exploits of the extreme 
left wing of the political spectrum. His 


-book provides considerable illumina- 


tion of an important and often over- 
looked aspect of American labor his- 
tory. 
NORMAN LEDERER 
Menard Junior College 
Merrill 
_ Wisconsin 


Joun W. KENDRICK. Postwar Productiv- 
ity Trends in the United States: 
1948-1969. Pp. xx, 369. New York: 
Columbia University Press for Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
1974, $15.00. 


' In this book Professor Kendrick re- 
sembles Janus: he looks backward to 
revise and extend the estimates in his 
1961 discussion of productivity trends 
(Productivity in the United States) and, 
occasionally, forward to give some of the 
conclusions of a forthcoming work by 
him on the sources of these trends. 
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Assisted by Maude R. Pech, Kendrick 
devotes 245 pages to some eighty basic 
tables and text describing the sources 
and methods used to calculate estimates 
of total factor productivity (output per 
unit of “total factor input,” a weighted 
average of labor and capital inputs) and 
partial factor productivity ratios (output 
per unit of labor or capital input). The 
rest of the book— 143 pages—discusses 
conceptual issues in productivity mea- 
surement and analyzes aggregate and 
industry-group productivity trends since 
1948. 

Kendrick finds that the average rate of 
total factor productivity growth since 
1948—between 2.3 to 2.5 percent per 
year, depending on the measure used— 
is not significantly different from the 
rate for earlier periods. (On the other 
hand, labor productivity growth—3.0 to 
3.4 percent— is significantly higher than 


the rate for earlier periods, principally. 


because the capital-labor ratio has grown 
more rapidly.) But “productivity ad- 


vance accounted for almost all of the © 


economic progress [growth in per capita 
net national product] achieved between 
1948 and 1966” (p. 65). He concludes 
with a very interesting discussion of the 
interrelationships between trends in 
industries’ productivity, factor prices, 
output prices and output. 

Kendrick’s analytical chapters are, 
while highly suggestive and interesting, 
not entirely convincing. His discussion 
of the conceptual issues in productivity 
measurement might have been more 
thorough. He apparently assumes (see p. 
14) a production function which has a 
constant elasticity of factor substitution 
and constant returns to scale—which 
may not be as valid for individual 
industries as for the economy as a whole. 
And while he recognizes that productiv- 
ity and output trends are interrelated, he 
specifies that usually the causation runs 
only from the former to the latter. 

But despite these shortcomings, and 
while some of the book’s sources and 
methodology might be questioned, 
Kendrick deserves great praise for the 
conscientious and effective way he has 
used the sometimes very incomplete and 
imperfect information available. Deriv- 
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ing and constructing basic data is 
perhaps the most demanding and least 
glamorous job an economist can tackle, 
and all economists who are interested in 
economic growth, productivity and 
structural change in the U.S. economy 
will be in Kendrick’s debt. 
MARK R. KILLINGSWORTH 
Department of Economics and 
Business Administration 

Fisk University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 


JOSEPH A. PECHMAN AND BENJAMIN A. 
OKNER. Who Bears the Tax Burden? 
Pp. vii, 119. Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1974. $2.50. 


This comprehensive and useful study 
of tax burden distribution in the United 
States provides few surprises in its 
findings. Similar to earlier studies, it 
demonstrates the neutralizing influence 
provided by mildly regressive state and 
local government taxes to the mildly 
progressive federal tax structure. In fact, 
it is shown that little difference in the 
effective rate of taxation occurs over most 
of the income distribution range when 
all levels of the public sector are consid- 
ered. Significant regressivity is found 
only at the very bottom and significant 
progressivity only at the very top of the 
income scale. Moreover, the “very rich” 
pay substantially higher tax rates than 
the average family only if it is assumed 
that capital, not labor, bears the inci- 
dence of corporation income and prop- 
erty taxes—a contention very much 
open to discussion. | 

The book consists of five chapters and 
four detailed appendices. The major 
findings of the study are summarized in 
Chapter I. This is followed in Chapter II 
by a discussion of relevant concepts, 
definitions, and measurement proce- 
dures. A review of recent tax incidence 
literature is presented in Chapter III 
along with a description of alternative 
sets of tax incidence assumptions. Also, 
the economist’s “differential tax inci- 
dence” approach, which allows a propor- 
tional personal income tax to be used as a 
basis for comparison, is introduced. The 
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overall pattern of tax burden distribution 
in the United States is described in 


Chapter IV. In addition, the tax burden: 


distribution of each major type of tax is 
estimated. In Chapter V, it is observed 
that when the taxpayer population is 
disaggregated into various subgroups, 
the lowest effective tax rates fall upon 
homeowners, rural farm residents, 
families with transfers as their major 
source of income, and large families. 


The Pechman-Okner study is ex- 


tremely useful despite the general simi- 
larity ofits findings to earlier tax distribu- 
tion studies. For example, it utilizes 
some of the most recent and comprehen- 
sive data available. It does this by 
assembling the so-called MERGE file 
consisting of Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity data for (early) 1967 and Internal 
Revenue Service data for 1966. Fur- 
thermore, a broad definition of “adjusted 
family income” inclusive of such items 
as transfer payments and annually ac- 
crued capital gains, whether realized or 
not, is applied. In addition, the analysis 
takes into consideration recent contribu- 
tions to tax incidence literature. 
Moreover, the study, though demonstrat- 
ing once again the considerable need for 
definitive studies of the incidence of the 
corporation income and property taxes, 
circumvents this problem to the fullest 
extent possible. This is accomplished by 
means of a methodology which utilizes 
eight different sets of assumptions con- 
cerning the incidence of various taxes. 
The two limiting assumption sets, the 
one with the “most progressive” and that 
with the “least progressive” effects, 
prove to be the most useful for analytical 
purposes. Also, a broad range for in- 
terpretation is provided by the mea- 
surement of effective tax rates as a 
percentage of both absolute income 
levels and population percentiles. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
Pechman-Okner study gives further 
proof that taxation in the American 
public sector fails to yield the type of 
effective tax rate progressivity that 
would be required to meet the ability- 
to-pay principle of equity in the distribu- 
tion of tax burdens. Yet, one should not 
reach unwarranted conclusions from this 
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study concerning the overall distribu- 
tional effects of federal, state, and local 
government fiscal activities ‘in the 
United States. Instead, caution is re- 
quired because Pechman and Okner at- 
tempt only to measure the incidence of 
tax “burdens,” not the incidence of ex- 
penditure “benefits.” Yet, the “total” 
distributional effects of governmental 
budgetary activities would most cer- 
tainly encompass both sets of influence. 
BERNARD P, HERBER 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 
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DAVID B. RUTSTEIN. Blueprint for Med- 
ical Care. Pp. 284. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The M.LT. Press, 1974. $8.95. 


Professor Rutstein’s blueprint is the 
outline of a “one best way” to organize 
medical care under a national health 
system. The book is written for the | 
layman. As M.L.T. President Wiesner 
points out in the foreword, many of 
Rutstein’s schema such as emergency 
care and quality control components can 
be studied or implemented in whole or 
in part, however, irrespective of a total 
national health program. 

In a short book, Rutstein has encom- 
passed all aspects of a national medical 
care system including ambulatory, 
emergency and inpatient care, com- 
munication and transportation systems, 
medical education, quality control, gov- 
ernmental administration, public ac- 
countability and financing. Rather than 
presenting various alternatives on each 
aspect, elucidating the pros and cons of 
each, making recommendations and 
suggesting opportunities and constraints 
for implementation, Rutstein simply 
makes recommendations, often citing 
successful experience in the United 
Kingdom as justification. For example, 
he suggests that the physician be paid a 
salary supplemented by incentive 
awards based on contributions to medi- 
cal knowledge, unusual hazards or hard- 
shibs and to motivate him to provide 
better care. Such recommendations are 
made with no discussion of the advan- 
tages of other systems such as fee for 
service and capitation or of the disadvan- 
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tages of salary, to include the difficulty in 
operationalizing the author’s incentive 
system. . 

More importantly, Rutstein does not 
discuss in any detail alternative organ- 
izational programs to a governmentally 
administered national health program. 
Under one possible alternative, for 
example, the federal government might 
subsidize the formation of several giant 
provider organizations similar to the 
Kaiser plan (which Rutstein praises); a 
second possible alternative would be to 
mandate the development of a regional 
franchising system, similar to that pro- 
posed by the American Hospital Associa- 
tion. 

For the layman, there is valuable 
information in the book, especially con- 
cerning communication and transporta- 
tion systems, emergency care and qual- 
ity control, which is unavailable 
elsewhere in one source and sum- 
marized so briefly. A little learning is, 
however, a dangerous thing. On the 
whole, the book is more valuable to the 
professional for Rutstein does present 
one approach to all components of a total 
plan, rather than to the layman unless 
this is supplemented by alternative 
perspectives and rationales. 

ANTHONY KOVNER 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


CARL DEAN SNYDER. White-Collar 
Workers and the UAW. .Pp. ix, 197. 
Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 
1973. $7.95. 


Professor Snyder addresses himself to 
an important problem: the effectiveness 
of industrial unionism in organizing 
white-collar workers. Industrial un- 
ionism is used in the double sense of 
being both industrial or factory and of 
being inclusive. He deals with the 
problem mainly through an examination 
of the United Automobile Workers’ ex- 
perience. Snyder writes as a friend ofthe 
UAW. ý 


Industrial unionism in Snyders view. 


has the capability to organize white- 
collar workers but it is a capability which 
had ‘not been adequately realized. The 
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reasons are located in imperfections in 
union methods. and resources and in 
management counterstrategy. Although 
Professor , Snyder cites many detailed 
union deficiencies for the something- 
less than optimum union performance, 
these deficiencies come down to a failure 
to recognize the white-collar worker's 
special characteristics which differen- 
tiate him from the blue-collar worker. 

Industrial unionism for white-collar 
workers is, in Snyders view, more 
socially desirable than is craft unionism. 
He recommends measures by which the 
UAW can strengthen its white-collar 
organizational performance, largely, if I 
interpret it correctly, by playing down an 
“obsession with security” and a manual- 
ist image that comes on too strongly. 

The work can be reviewed on two 
levels: journalistic—I do not use the 
term pejoratively—and analytical. 
Snyder gets a good grade for the first and 
only a marginal pass at best for the 
second. 

The record of UAW experience in 
organizing white-collar workers is useful 
and interesting. I had not seen anything 
comparable before. Snyder attaches im- 
portance to the UAW’s willingness “to 
trade the Union’s white-collar organiz- 
ing future for ‘here and now’ bargaining 
gains for blue-collar members” by agree- 
ing with Ford in 1942 not to organize 
white-collar workers. Snyder’s own ex- 
perience as an auto worker and union 
activist stand him in good stead in 
capturing the union ambience which isa 
very special one in the UAW. 

The author’s problem with analysis is 
that he asserts without offering proofs. 
He alludes to his interviewing materials 
as the basis for his judgments but we do 
not get any sense of the data which he 
relies on. “The white-collar value sys- 
tem” figures importantly in the work but 
beyond assertion we get no proof of its 
importance; indeed, some writers, nota- 
bly George Bain, have discounted its 
validity. Generalizations about the 
uniqueness of the white-collar workers 
and recommendations for improvement 
of the UAW organizing performance are 
either vague or are offered with little or 
no support. Examples: “In view of the 
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difference in white-collar psychology, it 
is important to emphasize intelligent 
argument as contrasted with emotion in 
organizing campaigns.” “The single 
most effective bar to white-collar organi- 
zation is management's policy of grant- 
ing tandem benefits.” “The establish- 
ment of completely new organizations 
for white-collar workers would be highly 
wasteful of social resources in the exist- 
ing industrial union structure.” 

Most of Snyder’s materials stop at the 
mid-1960s, missing the upsurge of 
white-collar unionism in the public 
sector. There are differences between 
white and blue collar, but how can one 
explain the eruption of militant teacher 
unionism in terms of Snyder’s polite 
model of white-collar unionism? 

l JACK BARBASH 

Department of Economics 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


J. G. ZIELINSKI. Poland: Economic Re- 
forms in East European Industry. Pp. 
viii, 333. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1973. $21.00. 


IANCU SPIGLER. Rumania: Economic 
Reforms in East European Industry. 
Pp. v, 176. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $12.50. 


These books are part of a series of 
monographs on economic reforms in 
East European industry, written under 
the auspices ofthe Institute of Soviet and 
East European Studies of the University 
of Glasgow under the general editorship 
of Professors Alec Nove and Janusz G. 
Zielinksi. Much has been written in the 
West on these reforms which began 
almost twenty years ago in some East 
European countries, yet no systematic 
study of their evolution along a uniform 
detailed outline encompassing all the 
countries of the area, has thus far been 
undertaken. 

Zielinski’s study of Poland, which 
opens the series, presents a remarkable 
picture of the complex interplay be- 
tween reform proposals and attempts at 
actual’ change of the Polish “economic 
mechanism” from 1956 to the present. 
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Having worked for many years at the 
Central School for Planning and Statis- 
tics in Warsaw, Zielinski brings to this 
study an intimate knowledge of the 
system and its rationale of the executants 
and their patterns of behavior, and of the 
pressures and constraints under which 
each and all operate. He deepens our 
understanding of topics covered for 
instance in the valuable work of George 
R. Feiwel, Industrialization and Plan- 
ning Under Polish Socialism (Vol. I, Il, 
Praeger Publishers, 1971), while break- 
ing new ground on such topics as plan- 
ners’ preferences and plan construction, 
information generation and processing 
and incentive structures. 

From the middle of the 1950s, disap- 
pointing results with respect to effi- 
ciency, growth, technological progress 
and standard of living prompted the 
need for reform. Finally under open rev- 
olutionary pressures from large strata of 
the population, and amidst heated dis- 
cussions among policymakers, planners 
and economists, the directors of the sys- 
tem started to tinker with the mechanism 
of management and planning. They tried 
to change, improve and revise the mana- 
gers’ “success indicators,” managerial 
bonuses and incentives, investment al- 
location, the financial system of the en- 
terprises and industrial associations, the 
interconnections between enterprises 
and these associations, and the methods 
of plan implementation. Actually, as 
Zielinski points out, the “turnover” 
of reforms was unbelievably high: some 
reforms were applied in rapid succession 
and discarded as soon as they were found 
wanting; other reforms, already enacted 
into law, were never implemented as 
attention shifted in other directions. 
Through it all, the directors ofthe system 
never gave up their basic conception of 
the economy as a single-level servo- 
mechanism with a unique center of 
command formulating the goals and 
overseeing their implementation, and 
with all other components (industrial 
associations, enterprises and their per-- 
sonnel) viewed as simple executants. 

After nearly twenty years of ex- 
perimentation the Polish reform appears 
as a patent failure. The planners’ control 
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over the employment level, the volume 
of the wage fund, real wages, and 
inventories remains as ineffective as 
ever. Results with respect to efficiency, 
growth, technological change, standard 
of living—-as documented by Zielinski 
with official statistics—continue to be 
disappointing (pp. 300-302). As 
Zielinski points out, the directors of the 
system have pursued simultaneously 
conflicting and elusive targets: mainte- 
nance: of central injunctions while rely- 
ing on “economic instruments” (faulty 
and distorted ones on top of it); preserva- 
tion of the traditional administrative 
structure while attempting to change 
managerial behavioral patterns (con- 
ditioned by this very structure); continu- 
ous manipulation of short-term manage- 
rial decisions while attempting to extend 
the enterprise’s investment horizon; and 
others. 

Zielinski illuminates and clarifies a 
wide variety of problems. He throws 
new light on: the ways of evaluating 
planners’ preferences (p. 35 ff); the 
reasons for “‘tautness” of the plans and of 
the overstraining of the economy’s re- 
sources (p. 43 ff); the causes and extent 
of information distortion (p. 52 ffand 106 
ff); the failure of using mathematical 
planning (p. 79 ff); and on the role of the 
traditional system in the first stage of 
industrialization (p. 23 ff). 


Spigler has a rather thankless task: he 
has to deal with a far less inspiring 
subject than that of Zielinski. Indeed, in 
contrast to the situations prevailing in 
the 1950s and 1960s in Poland, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia, the Rumanian 
“economic reform” emerged in a period 
of apparently “normal” economic de- 
velopment. There were no overt eco- 
nomic difficulties, no social unrest, 
no sophisticated and heated debates 
about the direction of change. In 1967, 
the Party ushered in an administrative- 
economic reform, which in fact aimed 
primarily at further enhancing its con- 
trols as such and those of its officials, at 
all levels. 

Rumania, one of the least developed 
countries of Eastern Europe, has thus far 
succeeded in maintaining a high rate of 
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growth in industry—the touchstone of 
Communist success in management and 
planning. The consumer has had to bear 
the heavy cost of this sustained growth, 
which has tended to overshadow the 
familiar problems of all centrally ad- 
ministered socialist economies, namely 
slow technological change, dispersion of 
investment over a large number of 
unfinished projects, under-capacity uti- 
lization, low productivity, persistent 
shortages, output of poor-quality, and of 
non-marketable goods, disfunctional in- 
centives, and so on. Spigler attributes the 
continuance of growth to the fact that the 
country’s path of development “‘is still a 
predominantly extensive one” (p. 9): in 
other words, the directors of the system 
are not yet faced there with an over- 
whelmingly complex economy, with 
multiplication of conflicting priorities 
and with labor shortages. This does not 
mean that the system effectively im- 
plemented the policymakers’ own pref- 
erences, that the methods used were the 
best suited for the development of an 
industrial-agrarian country such as 
Rumania, or that higher rates or growth 
could not have been achieved with a 
different system. 

As of now, “efficiency, if it contradicts 
increasing physical production, may be 
sacrificed, as may be costs, losses, pro- 
ductivity considerations, or sales, though 
the trend is to regard efficiency as the 
main criterion which will come before 
all other considerations” (p. 90). Enter- 
prises, industrial associations, minis- 
tries, and the government all continue to 
strive for output maximization. The 
reforms have boiled down to the intro- 
duction and use of various faulty 
economic instruments, not as alterna- 
tives to, but as props for the traditional 
injunctions from the center; some dev- 
olution to the industrial associations of 
certain operational decisions with re- . 
spect to plan implementation; a slight 
opening for supervised contacts be- 
tween producers and foreign buyers and 
sellers; and the introduction of second- 
ary changes in the system of bonuses, 
premia and associated rewards and 
penalties. Most prices will continte to 
be administered from the center, but will 
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be reviewed more often than in the past. 

In short, the Rumanian economic 
reform “reflects a desire to avoid risky 
experimentation and to minimize its 
scope. The: fact that the reform is not 
called a reform but is called ‘improving’ 
the system speaks for itself” (p. 166). 
Judging from the Polish experience; one 
may safely, bet that this rather nonchalant 
way of sweeping critical and chronic 
problems under the rug will eventually 
call forth a day of reckoning. 

NICOLAS SPULBER 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 
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PREFACE 


This is the third volume of THE ANNALS to be devoted to the topic of 
intergovernmental relations: the first, a pioneering effort edited by the late, 
_ eminent W. Brooke Graves in 1940, and the second, a worthy follow-up 
edited by Harry Reynolds in 1965. With a twenty-five year lapse between 
the first two volumes, one might legitimately ask why a third volume was 
deemed necessary in only nine years. The answer emerges clearly on a 
perusal of the articles that follow: intergovernmental relations have become ` 
central to the operations of American government—they are at its very 
core and are likely to remain so. Moreover, they have come to be 
institutionalized in government operations and to be recognized by 
scholars and lay citizens alike as being of central importance to the function- 
ing of American government. Also, of course, the Johnson and Nixon 
administrations focused attention on intergovernmental relations as did 
none of -their predecessors. Thus, nine years is none too soon for’a 
reappraisal of so vital a force in American government. Indeed, periodic 
appraisals would now seem to be in order. 

Authors of the articles that make up this issue were all first choices: 
each isan acknowledged expert on his subject. Together, their final products 
constitute as perceptive an analysis of American intergovernmental relations 
as is currently possible. Appreciation is a mild word for my feeling about 
their efforts. 


RICHARD H. LEAcH 
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Intergovernmental Relations: 
an Analytical Overview 


By DEIL S. WRIGHT 


ABSTRACT: The distinctive features of American intergov- 
ernmental relations (IGR) are specified, and the last 
half-century of policy trends in the United States are viewed 
through the conceptual lens provided by the IGR perspective. 
Several distinctive features of IGR set it apart from the more 
commonplace term, federalism. These features include a 
multiplicity of units, the primacy of public officials’ attitudes 
and actions, informal working patterns, the prominence of 
administrators, and a policy emphasis. Five phases of IGR 
form a matrix for classifying recent United States political 
developments. The phases are: (1) conflict, (2) cooperative, 
(3) concentrated, (4) creative, and (5) competitive. The chal- 
lenges presented by the complexity and interdependencies 
of IGR point toward a management emphasis. Intergovern- 
mental accomplishments appear to hinge on the successful 
management of complexity. i 


Deil 8. Wright holds A.B., M.P.A., and Ph.D. degrees from the University of 
Michigan. His teaching career includes membership on the faculties of Wayne 
State University, the University of Iowa, the University of California at Berkeley 
(as visiting professor) and the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. He 
joined the University of North Carolina faculty in 1967 as Professor of Political 
Science dnd as Research Professor, Institute for Research in Social Science. He 
has authored or coauthored books, monographs, research reports and articles in 
the fields of state and local government, public administration, intergovernmental 
relations and public finance. 
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A J ILLIAM Anderson, one of the 

- intellectual parents of the in- 
tergovernmental relations field, once 
claimed that “intergovernmental re- 
lations is, I believe, a term indige- 
nous to the United States, of a 
relatively recent origin, and still 
not widely used or understood.”! 
Since Anderson’s assertion in 1960, 
the phrase intergovernmental rela- 
- tions (IGR) has experienced wider 
usage, but whether the term is 
clearly or adequately understood 
rémains questionable. Brief attention 
to the definition and features of 


IGR is therefore appropriate if not , 


mandatory. 


GAINING FORCE BY UNUSUALNESS: 
THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
OF IGR 


We need look no further than the 
author quoted above for a starting 
point in clarifying IGR. Professor 
Anderson says that IGR is a term 
intended “to designate an important 
body of activities or interactions 
occurring between governmental 
units of all types and levels within 
the [United States] federal sys- 
tem.”? It is possible to: use his gen- 
eral definition as a starting point to 
elaborate the concept of IGR. 

First and foremost, IGR occurs 
within the federal system. American 
federalism is the context, not the 
totality, of IGR. IGR encompasses 
more than is usually conveyed by the 
concept of federalism,. where the 
emphasis is chiefly on national-state 
relationships with occasional atten- 
tion to interstate relationships. IGR 
recognizes not- only national-state 
and interstate relations, but also 


. L William Anderson, Intergovernmental 
Relations in Review (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1960), p. 3. 

2. Ibid., p. 3. 


national-local, state-local, national- 
state-local, and interlocal relations. 
In short, IGR includes as proper 
objects of study all the permutations 
and combinations ofrelations among 
the units of government in the 
American system. a, 

Anderson also assists us in making 
a second important point about IGR. 
“It is human beings clothed with 
office who are the real determiners 
of what the relations between units 
of government will be. Conse- 
quently the concept of intergovern- 
mental relations necessarily has to 
be formulated largely in terms of . 
human relations and human behav- 
ior .. ° Strictly speaking, then, 
there are no intergovernmental rela- 
tions, there are only relations among 
officials in different governing units. 
Individual interactions among pub- 
lic officials is at the core of IGR. In 
this sense it could be argued that 
federalism deals with the anatomy 
of the system, whereas IGR treats 
its physiology. 

A third notion implicit in IGR is 
that relations are not one-time, oc- 
casional occurrences, formally rati- 
fied in agreements or rigidly fixed 
by statutes or court decisions. Rather, 
IGR is the continuous, day-to-day 
pattern of contacts, knowledge, and 
evaluations of government officials. 
A major concern is with the informal 
as well as with the formal, the prac- 
tices as well as the principles, 
pursued in both competitive and 
cooperative interjurisdictional pat- 
terns. This third facet of IGR reads 
into the concept those activities—as 
well as research studies—that have 
previously gone under the title of 
cooperative federalism, which the 
late E. S. Corwin defined as one in 
which governmental units “are re- 
garded as mutually complementary 


3. Ibid., p. 4. 
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- parts ofa single governmėntal mech- 
-anism all of whose : powers are 
intended to realize the current 
purposes of government according 
to their applicability to the problem 
at hand.”* These words from a con- 
stitutional law scholar provide the 
desirable emphasis on the working, 
problem-oriented informalities of 
IGR and at the same time are a re- 
minder of the formal, legal, institu- 
tional context within which those 
relationships originate and flourish. 
It has been shown that IGR recog- 
nizes. multiple unit relationships, 
that it respects the primacy of public 


officials acting in an interjurisdic-° 


tional context, and that it is con- 
cemed with informal working rela- 
tionships in institutional contexts. 
A fourth distinguishing characteris- 
tic of IGR is its awareness of the role 
played by all public officials. Auto- 
matically assumed as integral and 
important to IGR are mayors, coun- 
cilmen; governors, state legislators, 
members of Congress and others. 
But in recent years more attention 
has been paid to the actions, atti- 
tudes and roles of appointed admin- 
istrators. The increased focus on 
administrators as relevant IGR par- 
ticipants is a natural outgrowth 
of the increasingly important role 
played by public bureaucracies in 
government. The concern for the 
administrative aspects of IGR also 
arises, however, from attention to 
informal working relationships and 
from the academic leanings of most 
of the writers who have staked out 
claims to the IGR field. A majority 
of these persons have been oriented 
“toward public administration and 
have also held a strong interest in 
state and local government. . 


4. E. S. Corwin, The Passing of Dual 
Federalism, VIRGINIA Law REview 36 
(February 1950), p. 19. 


A fifth and final distinctive feature 
of IGR is its policy component. 
Federalism has, to a large extent, 
translated questions of policy into 
questions of law and relied upon the 
courts for their resolution. Economic 
and political complexities, com- 
bined with rapid rates of social and 
technological change, have greatly 
reduced the capacity of courts—and 
legislatures—to deal with continu- 
ous pressures for policy change. The 
secular shift from regulatory politics 
to distributive and redistributive 
politics signaled new power re- 
lationships and configurations to 
which the term federalism could be 
applied only with awkward and 
ambiguous modifiers, such as direct, 
private, functional, economic. From 
its origins in the 1930s, IGR was 
recognized as anchored in politics 
and suffused with policy. It retains 
those features,in the 1970s. 

IGR cut its teeth on the massive 
political and policy issues that re- 
mained following the Supreme Court 
decisions on the social welfare 
legislation of the New Deal. It 
reached early adolescence in grap- 
pling with federal aid to education, 
urban development and civil rights. 
It is now attempting to claim ma- 
turity on issues related to citizen 
participation and effective services 
delivery systems. Near the policy 
core of IGR have been fiscal issues. 
These have been dominated by al- 
locational issues: Who shall raise 
what amounts by what method from 
which citizens, and who shall spend 
how much for whose benefit with 
what results? This “fiscal fixation” 
has sometimes skewed diagnoses of 
and prescriptions for IGR problems, 
but the main- point stands: IGR is 
centrally concerned with policy. As 
the Kestnbaum Commission noted in 
1955, “The crucial questions now are 
questions of policy: What level ought 
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to move? Or should both?” These 
questions, the commission added, 
are ones on which the criteria for 
judgment “are chiefly political, eco- 
nomic, and administrative rather 
than legal.’ 

The five distinctive features of 
IGR are summarized in table 1. 
These characteristics combine and 
interact to produce new directions, 
vectors, and results in the conduct 
of public affairs in the United States. 
A new term or phrase to de- 
scribe these special features there- 
fore seems amply justified. The term 
IGR alerts one to the multiple, 
behavioral, continuous and dynamic 
exchanges occurring between vari- 
ous officials in the political system. 
It may be compared to a different, 
novel and visual filter or concept 
that can be laid on the American 
political landscape. It permits one 
to observe, classify .and cumulate 
knowledge without obscuring other 
relevant data which prior political 
concepts have provided. 


5. Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, A Report to the President for Trans- 
mittal to the Congress (Washington, D.C., 
June 1955), p. 33. 

6. Ibid., p. 33. 


PHASES OF IGR 


“To follow still the changes of 
the moon,” Shakespeare 


To say that the American political 
system has evolved and changed is 
trite. The significant questions in 
dealing with change are ones center- 
ing on the frequency, mechanisms, 
direction, and effects of change. It 
is possible, for example, to under- 
stand aspects of the solar system by 
studying carefully the phases of the 
moon. Similarly, a better grasp of the 
American political system may 


« hopefully be gained by identifying 


and analyzing five phases of IGR. 
In each of the five IGR phases, 
three main components are con- 
sidered. First, what were the main 
problems dominating the public 
agenda during each phase? Second, 
what were the perceptions held by 
the main participants that seemed to 
guide or direct their behavior in each 
phase? Third, what mechanisms and 
techniques were used to implement 
intergovernmental actions and ob- 
jectives during each period? Addi- 
tional elements will help describe 
each phase, orient the reader, and 
reveal the effects of changing in- 


TABLE 1 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


l. ALL UNITS (MULTIPLE ENTITIES) 


National Municipalities 
States Special districts 
Counties School districts 


2. INTERACTIONS OF OFFICIALS (INFORMAL) 


Behavior Perceptions 
Beliefs Preferences 
3. CONTINUOUS AND CUMULATIVE 
(REGULARITIES) 
Day-to-day contacts 
Working relationships 


Cumulative pattems 


4, ALL PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
(ADMINISTRATORS) 
Elected officials 
a. legislators 
b. executives 
c. judges 
Appointed administrators 
a. generalists 
b. functional specialists or 
program professionals 


5. POLICY EMPHASIS (FISCAL Focus) 
Financial issues 
Anchored in politics 
Suffused with policy 
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tergovernmental behavior patterns. 
These elements are a one-word 
descriptor, a metaphoric or graphic 
characterization, and an indication 
of the approximate dates in which 
each IGR phase peaked or climaxed. 

The five phase descriptors em- 
‘ployed here, together with rough 
date designations are: (1) conflict 
(pre—1937); (2) cooperative (1933- 
1953); (3) concentrated (1945—1960); 
(4) creative (1958-1968); and (5) 
competitive (1965-?). A condensed 
and summary chart of the successive 
phases is offered in table 2. Added 
to that overview are. verbal and 
graphic expositions of the phases 
with important caveats. The phases 
are clearly indicated as successive 
ones with some overlapping of dates 
among the periods. While the-dates 
have been selected with deliberate- 
ness, they are not sharp and arbitrary 
cutting points. Forces and tenden- 
cies bringing one or another phase 


to its climax were present or had 
antecedents in prior periods. Also, 
caution is necessary on terminal 
dates. None of the phases ends in 
any exact or literal sense. Each phase 
produces carryover effects beyond 
the years designated in table 2. In- 
deed, it is‘ probably most accurate 
to think of the current state of inter- 
governmental affairs as resulting 
from overlaps of the cumulative and 
successive effects of each IGR 
phase. 


Conflict (pre-1937) 


The chief concern of the conflict 
phase of IGR was the effort to iden- 
tify and implement “proper” spheres 
of governmental jurisdiction and 
neatly defined boundaries for offi- 
cials’ actions. This emphasis op- 
erated at the state-local level as well 
as between national and state gov- 
ernments. Dillon’s rule, as a prin- 
ciple for interpreting narrowly the 


TABLE 2 
PHASES OF INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS (IGR) 

PHASE MAIN PARTICIPANTS IGR FEDERALISM APPROXIMATE 
DESCRIPTOR PROBLEMS PERCEPTIONS MECHANISMS METAPHOR CLIMAX PERIOD 
Conflict Defining boundaries Antagonistic Statutes Layer cake pre- 1937 

Proper spheres Adversary Courts federalism 
Controversy Regulations 
Exclusivity 
Cooperative Economic stress Collaboration Policy planning Marble cake 1933-1953 
International threat Complementary Broad formula federalism 
- Mutuality grants 
Supportive Open-ended 
grants 
Tax credit 
Concentrated Program needs Professionalism Categorical Focused or 1945-1960 
Capital works Objectivity. grants channelled 
Neutrality Service standards federalism 
Functionalism (water taps) 
Creative Urban-metropolitan National goals Program planning Fused-foliated 1958-1968 
: Disadvantaged Great society Project grants federalism 
clients Grantsmanshiy, Participation (proliferated) 
Competitive Coordination Disagreement Revenue sharing Picket fence 1965- ? 
Program effectiveness Tension Reorganization federalism 
Delivery systems Rivalry Regionalization {fragmented} 


Citizen access 


Grant consolidation 
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powers of local governments, was 
not only an assertion of state suprem- 
acy but also a consequence of the 
search for the exact limits of local 
power. Guiding this search -was an 
expectation of exclusive powers. 
Public officials’ perceptions reflected 
these adversary and antagonistic pat- 
terns of interaction. 

These conceptions and attitudinal 
postures by participants were an- 
chored in deeper societal values 
of competition, corporate organiza- 
tional forms, profit and efficiency. 
Residual elements of this phase re- 
main today on the urban-metropoli- 
tan scene in the so-called market 
models of metropolitanism and in 
the search for the political jurisdic- 
tion to perform most efficiently a 
particular function—for example, 
should an activity be assigned to a 
city or to an areawide body? 

The manner in which problems of 
jurisdiction were resolved in the 
conflict model of IGR was through 
statutes and the courts. Growing 
social and economic complexity sub- 
sequently brought regulatory agen- 
cies and commissions into being to 
referee jurisdictional boundary dis- 
putes. The Interstate Commerce Act 
of 1887 created the first of the great 
regulatory commissions and was a 
major breach in the century-old 
“administrative settlement” between 
the national government and the 
states.’ It broke the long-standing 
presumption against the creation 
and growth of a national administra- 
tive establishment. Attempts to lo- 
cate the scope of federal regulatory 
power under the: commerce clause 
and other authority have persisted 
to the point that under a recent court 
ruling all electric generating and 


7. Leonard D. White, The States and The 
Natien (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1953), pp. 9-10. 


transmission companies fall under 
the rate-making authority of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

Other illustrations of the con- 
tinued adversary, conflict-oriented 
pattern of national-state relations 
abound. Environmental and health 
concerns recently precipitated a 
jurisdictional dispute over the 
spheres of national and state power 
to regulate the safety levels of a 
nuclear generating plant in Minne- 
sota. National standards set by the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) 
specified one level of allowable 
millirems of radiation escaping from 


* the reactor into the atmosphere. The 


Minnesota Pollution Control Agency 
set the permissible level ofmillirems 
‘at only two percent of that sanc- 
tioned by the AEC. The Northern 
States Power Company brought suit 
in the federal court challenging the 
state standards and requesting per- 
mission to construct the nuclear 
power plant without regard for the 
Minnesota regulations. At issue in 
the case was the application and in- 
tent of federal statutes dealing with 
atomic energy. The court ruled in 
favor of the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the national government and in- 
validated the more restrictive state 
regulations.® 

These recent court decisions prob- 
ably come as close to reflecting 
current economic realities, social 
interdependencies, and technologi- 
cal necessity as pre-1937 courts and 
legislatures thought they were re- 
flecting economic, social and tech- 
nological separatism. That supposed 
separatism— however limited, qual- 
ified or restricted in practice— gave 


°8. Northern States Power Co. v. State of 


_ Minnesota, 447 F. 2nd 1143 (1971); see also, 


Science 171 (8 January 1971), p. 45, and Harry - 
Foreman, ed., Nuclear Power and the Public 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1970). ` 
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credence to the metaphor of “layer 
cake federalism” as a crude means of 
describing national, state and local 
disconnectedness. 


Cooperation (1933 —] 953 ) 


Several authors have ably argued 
and amply demonstrated that inter- 
governmental collaboration in the 
United States existed throughout the 
19th and 20th centuries.” That such 
collaboration was of major signifi- 
cance or the dominant fact of our 
political history is less clear. It does 
seem possible, however, to point to 
one period in which complementary 
and supportive relationships were 
most prominent and had high politi- 


cal significance. That period is the: 


cooperative phase from 1933-1953. 
The prime elements of national con- 
cern during those two decades were 
the alleviation of widespread eco- 
nomic distress and response to inter- 
national threats. It seems logical and 
natural that internal. and external 
challenges to national survival would 
bring us closer together. 

The means by which increased 
collaboration occurred were several 
and varied. Most pertinent for our 
concerns were such approaches as 
national policy planning, tax credits, 
and categorical grants-in-aid. Most of 
the dozen or so grant programs en- 
acted during the depression period 
were broad formula grants, with a 
few being open-ended. Special emer- 
gency funding arrangements were 
instituted during the depression 
years and repeated in selected fed- 
erally-impacted areas in wartime. As 
one observer noted in 1943: 


9. Morton Grodzins, The American System; - 


A New View of Government in the United 

States (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1966); Daniel 
J. Elazar, The American Partnership: Inter- 

governmental Cooperation in, the Nineteenth 

Century United States (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1962). 


Cooperative government by federal- 
state-local authorities has become a by- 
word in the prodigious effort to admin- 
ister civilian defense, rationing, and 
other war-time progtams. .. . Inter- 
governmental administration, while it is 
a part of all levels of government, is 
turning into something quite distinct 
from them all.?° 


The IGR collaboration that persisted 
during these years was present on 
such unusual occasions as the 1952 
steel seizure confrontation; prior to 
his seizure effort, President Truman 
polled state governors for their 


e VIEWS. 


The prime IGR mechanism, as 
well as the major legacy of this co- 
operative period, was fiscal. Sub- 
stantial and significant fiscal links 
were firmly established. These estab- 
lished conduits were harbingers of 


‘more to come. They also served as 


important illustrations of a new and 
differently textured model of inter- 
governmental patterns, the well- 
publicized “marble cake” metaphor. 
The marble cake characterization 
appears to have been coined by 
Professor Joseph McLean of Prince- 
ton University in the early 1940s for 
the visual or contrast effect with the 
layer cake conception. Professor 
Morton Grodzins probably had the 
greatest impact in popularizing and 
elaborating the marble cake concept. 


Concentrated (1945-1960) 


The descriptor employed for this 
IGR phase stands for the specific, 
functional, highly focused nature of 
intergovernmental interaction that 
evolved and dominated the Truman- 
Eisenhower years. From 1946 to 
1960, twenty-nine major new grant- 
in-aid programs were established, a 


10. Arthur W. Bromage, “Federal-State- 
Local Relations,” American Political Science 
Review 37, no. 1 (February 1943), p. 35. 
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number that doubled the total-num- 
ber of programs enacted before and 
during the depression and wartime 
eras. The expanded use of categor- 
ical grant programs was accompanied 
by increased attention to service 
standards and program measure- 
ment. 

Guiding this growing functional 
emphasis were corps of program pro- 
fessionals in each of the specialized 
grant fields, such as airport construc- 
tion, hospital construction, slum 
clearance and urban renewal, urban 
planning, waste treatment facilities, 
library construction, and so on. The 
pervasiveness of professionalism en- 
hanced the service standards empha- 
sis by covering the domain with a 
cloak of objectivity and neutrality, 
These fit comfortably into Professor 
Herbert Kaufman’s conception ofthe 
autonomy accompanying “neutral 
competence” in public administra- 
tion contrasted with the control over 
policy by a strong executive leader." 
The ‘professionalism, specialized 
grants and growing insulation also 
coincided neatly in time, as well as 
thematically, with Professor Fred- 
erick Mosher’s view that the 1950s 
confirmed the triumph of the “pro- 
fessional state” in the public ser- 
vice.” 

,» What aims or ends guided and 
- provided the rationale for this surge 
of activity? Two appear to be most 
prominent, One was a capital works, 
public construction push. Between 
1946 and 1960, state and local 
capital outlays increased twelvefold 
while current operating expenses 


11. Herbert Kaufman, “Emerging Conflicts 
in the Doctrines of Public Administration,” 
American Political Science Review 50, no. 4 
(December 1956), pp. 1057-1073. 

12. Frederick Mosher, Democracy and the 
Public Service (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1968), esp. ch. 4, “The Professional 
State.” 


rose by a multiple of four. Federal 
grants for highways, hospitals, sew- 
age plants, and airports underwrote 
much of the state-local effort to meet 
deferred wartime needs and respond 
to changing technology and popula- 
tion configurations, especially its 
suburbanization. 

‘A second motive force propelling 
intergovernmental action in this pe- 
riod was ‘the political realization 
that government generally, and IGR 
especially, was capable of respond- 
ing to particularistic middle class 
needs. The New Deal may have had 
its most telling political effect in 
making the American middle class 
acutely aware of the positive and 


_program-specific capabilities of gov- 


ernmental action. Effective political 
action based on this awareness came 


after World War II and was rein- 


forced by several conditions. . 

One condition already mentioned 
was suburbanization. It constituted 
the urban frontier and reinforced the 
myth of Jeffersonian ward repub- 
lics. Another was the predisposition 
for using intergovernmental mecha- 
nisms because they also meshed 
with the historical political tradition 
of localism. In addition, IGR tech- 
niques fitted middle class values of 
professionalism, objectivity and neu- 
trality. It appeared that objective 
program needs rather than politics 
were being served. Like reform at 
the turn of the. century, IGR ap- 
peared to take a program out of 
politics. 

Those political values amader 
with an important structural change 
at the national level: the legislative 
reorganization of Congress in 1946. 
The most significant result of this 
event for IGR was the creation 
and stabilization of standing commit- _ 
tees with an explicit program em- 
phasis. These congressional com- 
mittee patterns soon became the 
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leverage points and channels through 
which influence on program-specific 
grants flowed. Furthermore, the 
committees developed their own 
cadre of professional staff members 
with functional and programmatic 
inclinations. 

_ The flow of influence combined 
with the concentrated or focused 
flow of funds in the 1946-1960 pe- 
riod prompts one to employ a hy- 
draulic metaphor in depicting this 
phase of IGR. The national govern- 


ment had become an established . 


reservoir of fiscal resources to which 


a rapidly increasing number of water 
taps were being connected. The 
functional flows of funds could be 
facilitated by those knowledgeable 
at turning on the numerous spigots, 
that is, the program professionals. 
Cooperation was prominent during 
this period, but it occurred in more 
concentrated and selectively chan- 
neled ways. 

A crude effort to express the water 
tap phase of IGR is made in figure 1. 
The intergovernmental flow of funds 
for 1950 is shown by the lines con- 
necting the national-state and state- 


FIGURE 1 
PUBLIC EXPENDITURES BY TYPE AND BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT 
AND THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL FLOW OF FUNDS, FISCAL YEAR 1950 
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local spending sectors. This phase 
of IGR confirmed the interconnected 


.and interdependent nature of na- 


tional-state-local relations. 


Creative (1958—1968) 


The foundations for the creative 
phase of IGR were formed and filled 
in the cooperative and concentrated 
periods. The dates delimiting this 
phase are again somewhat arbitrary, 
but they mark a decade of moves 
toward decisiveness rather than drift 
in American politics and public pol- 
icy. The election of a heavily Demo- 
cratic Congress in 1958 and the 1964 ` 
presidential results were the politi- 
cal pegs to which this phase of IGR 
was attached. An added input that 
contributed to direction and cohe- 
siveness, if not decisiveness, was 
the report of the Eisenhower-ap- 
pointed Presidents Commission on 
National Goals. The commission, 
appointed partially in response to 
the Russian challenge of Sputnik, 
was created in 1959 and reported in 
1961.8 , 

The term Creative Federalism 
is applied to this decade because of 
presidential usage and because of 
the novel and numerous initiatives 
in IGR during the period. Three 
mechanisms are prominent: (1) pro- 
.gram planning, (2) project grants, 
and (3) popular participation. The 
sheer number of grant programs: 
alone is sufficient to set this decade 
apart from the preceding periods. In 
1961 the Advisory. Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations (AC IR) 
identified approximately | 40 major 
grant programs in existence that had 
been enacted prior to 1958. By 1969 


13. Report of the President’s Commission 
on National Goals, Goals for Americans 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Spec- 
trum Series and the American Assembly of 
Columbia University, 1960). 
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there were an estimated 160 major 
programs, 500 specific legislative au- 
thorizations, and 1,315 different fed- 
eral assistance activities, for which 
money figures, application dead- 
lines, agency contacts, and use 
restrictions could be identified. Fed- 
eral grants jumped in dollar magni- 
tude from $4.9 billion in 1958 to 
$23.9 billion in 1970. At the state- 
local level, state aid to local govern- 
ments rose from $8.0 billion to $28.9 
billion over the 1958-1970 span. 
Numbers and dollars alone are in- 
sufficient to distinguish the creative 
e phase. Planning requirements, for 
example, were attached to 61 of the 
new grant ‘programs enacted be- 
tween 1961 and 1966. The tremen- 
dous growth in project grants as 
contrasted with formula grants in- 
creased the diversity of activities 
supported by federal funds and in- 
creased further the autonomy and 
discretion of program professionals. 
Project grant authorizations grew 
from 107 to 280 between 1962 and 
1967, while formula grants rose from 
53 to 99 in the same period. Finally, 
the public participation require- 
ments tied to some grants increased 
the complexity, the calculations, and 
occasionally the chagrin of officials 
charged with grant allocation choices. 
To what ends or aims were these 
federal initiatives directed? What 
were the chief problems addressed 
by this activism? At the risk of great 
oversimplification, two major policy 
themes are identified: (1) an ur- 
ban-metropolitan emphasis and (2). 
attention to disadvantaged persons 
in, the society through the anti- 
poverty programs and aid to educa- 
tion funds. The latter problem needs 
little documentation. Only one sup- 
porting item is mentioned for the for- 
mer. Between 1961 and 1969 the 
percentage of all federal aid that 
went to urban areas increased from 
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55 percent to 70 percent, as total dol- 
lar amount so allocated went from 
$3.9 billion to $14.0 billion. 

' Supporting the urban and disad- 
vantaged emphases of this phase 
were selective but significant views 
held by important actors. President 
Johnson’s speech first mentioning 
Creative Federalism also contained 
a phrase of larger and more popular 
political importance, that is, “The 
Great Society.” As one observer has 
noted: “The Great Society was, by 
definition, one society; the phrase 
was singular, not plural.” How 


much this consensus politics push e 


owed to the popularity of national 
goals efforts in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s is unknown. The unitary 
emphasis was evident, however. The 
president’s preference on the need 
for centralized objective-setting 
made his 1965 moves toward plan- 
ning-programming-budgeting a nat- 
ural offshoot of views which held 
that our governmental system was a 
single system. Indeed, the basis for 
such revisionary thinking had been 
spelled out in a 1961 speech by 
Senator Joseph Clark entitled “To- 
ward National Federalism.’ 
Accompanying these national and 
unitary sets of participants’ perspec- 
tives was a'subsidiary theme. It grew 
out of the expansion and prolifera- 
tion of federal grants. This was 
the grantsmanship perspective that 
formed around the poverty and 
project grant programs. Playing the 
federal grant game became a well- 


14. Special Analyses, Budget of the United 
States, Fiscal Year 1971 (Washington, D.C., 
1970), pp. 228-229. 

15. James L. Sundquist, Making Feder- 
alism Work: A Study of Program Coordine- 
tion at the Community Level (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1969), p. 12. 

16. George Washington University, The 
Federal Government and the Cities: A Sym- 
posium (Washington, D.C.: George Washing- 
ton University, 1961), pp. 39-49. 
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known but time-consuming activity 
for mayors, managers, governors, 
universities, and, of course, for the 
program professionals. 

This creative phase of IGR con- 
tains a paradox. Federal grants ex- 
panded massively in number, scope, 
and dollar magnitudes. The diversity 
that accentuated grantsmanship ten- 
dencies, however, moved from po- 
litical and policy assumptions that 
were common—if not unitary—in 
their conception about the aims of 
society. The paradox is one of pro- 
liferation, participation, and plural- 
ism amid convergence, consent, and 
concord. The prominence of the 
latter set suggests that “fused” is an 
appropriate metaphor by which this 
IGR phase can be characterized. An 
effort to show visually the coalesced 
character of IGR at the end of the 
creative period is provided in figure 
2. The ties between national-state 
and state-local sectors are broad and 
weld the segments into a closely 
linked system. The visual contrast 
between figures 1 and 2 helps con- 
firm the shift from a focused to a 
fused model of the IGR system. 

The contrasting component pres- 
ent in this creative phase has not yet 
been noted. Figure 2 conveys the 
impression of intense interconnect- 
edness and interdependence. What 
it does not convey is the diversity, 
proliferation, and fragmentation of 
the national-state fiscal links. There 
may be a superficial appearance of 
fusion, but the scores of specific and 
discrete categorical grants require 
additional adjectives to describe this 
period, such as the fused-foliated or 
proliferated phase. 

Other, more crude metaphors that 
could be used are flowering federal- 
ism and spaghetti federalism. Both 
terms attempt to capture the elab- 
orate, complex, and intricate features 
of IGR that developed in this phase. 
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Competitive (1965 —?) 


The proliferation of grants, the 
clash between professionals and par- 
ticipation-minded clients, the gap 
between program promises and 


proven performance, plus the in- 


tractability of domestic urban and 
international problems, formed a 
malaise in which IGR entered a new 
phase. 

A different statement of central 
problems emerged when the admin- 
istrative consequences of prior leg- 
islative whirlwinds became the cen- 
ter of attention. Issues associated 
with bureaucratic behavior and com- 
petence came to the forefront. One 
.talisman earnestly sought was co- 
ordination. Others. in close associa- 
tion were program accomplishment, 
effective service delivery systems 
and citizen access. Attention shifted 
to administrative performance and to 
organizational structures and rela- 
tionships that either hindered or 
helped the effective delivery of pub- 
lic goods and services. 

A sharply different tack was taken 


regarding appropriate IGR mecha-- 


nisms. Pressure grew to alter and 
even reverse previous grant trends. 
Grant consolidation and revenue 
sharing were mentioned, popular- 
ized, and ultimately proposed by a 
Republican president on the basis 
of both program effectiveness and 
strengthening state and local gov- 
ernments. Some progress was made 
in the grant consolidation sphere, 
but as of 1973 the ACIR reported 69 
formula grants and 312 project grants 
in existence. On the federal admin- 
istrative scene, moves were made 
toward regionalization and reorgani- 
zation., With the strong support of 
mayors, governors and county of- 
ficials, general revenue sharing 
slipped through a divided Congress. 


A flood of other developments in - 
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the late 1960s and early 1970s un- 
derscored the competition present in 
the system and also signaled efforts 
to reduce it. Perhaps the more visible 
actions and initiatives came at the 
national level, but in numerical 
terms and potential significance, 
important policy shifts occurred at 
the state and local levels. It is im- 
possible to compress the numerous 
trends that were competition-induc- 
ing and to acknowledge some that 
eased competitive tendencies. Only 
three policy patterns will be men- 
tioned as illustrations of tension- 


» promoting developments: (1) eco- 


nomic opportunity programs and 
their chief implementation mecha- 
nisms—community action agencies; 
(2) “white flight” and the ‘polariza- 
tion of central city-suburban rela- 
tionships, especially along racial 
lines; and (3) elimination or funding 
reductions in several grant programs 
by the Nixon administration in 1973 
—some of which were achieved by 
the impounding of funds. 
Countervailing tendencies in the 
direction of reduced tensions and in- 
creased cooperation appeared during 
this competition-dominated phase. 
At the local level, prompted and 
supported by national action, coun- 
cils of governments sprang into ex- 
istence in large numbers. One major 
aim was to foster metropolitan 
and regional coordination, espe- 
cially through the A-95 grant review 
process. At the state level, herculean 
tax efforts were made to: (1) expand 
state services, (2) greatly increase 
state aid to local governments, 
and (3) meet the enlarged state- 
level funding requirements to match 
the vastly expanded federal grant 
monies.” Tension-reducing aims can 


17. For example, state funds to match 
federal aid increased from $5.1 billion in 
1964 to an estimated $18.4 billion in 1972; 
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also be attributed to such national- 
level actions as new departures with 
interstate compacts, the Partnership 
for Health Act (P.L.89-—749), the 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act 
of 1968 (P.L.90-577) and the Inter- 
governmental Personnel Act of 1970 
(P.L.91-648). 

The developments noted above 
reflected contrasting sets of perspec- 
tives that old as well as new partici- 
pants brought to IGR. A statement 
by Senator Edmund Muskie— Dem- 
ocrat, Maine—in 1966 will serve as 
one example: “The picture, then, is 
one of too much tension and conflict 
rather than coordination and co- 
operation all along the line of ad- 
`- ministration—from top Federal pol- 
icymakers and administrators to the 
- state and local professional adminis- 
trators and elected officials.”1* Sim- 
ilar views about the unwarranted 
degree of disagreement, tension, and 
rivalry among and between officials 
prompt the use of “competitive” for 
this phase of IGR. 

The competition, however, is dif- 
‘ferent. in degree, emphasis, and 
configuration from the interlevel 
conflict of the older, layer cake 
phase. It is more modulated, and it 
acknowledges the lessons learned 
from the intervening periods of co- 
operation, concentration and creativ- 
ity. For example, the current com- 
petitive phase appears reasonably 
realistic about the interdependencies 
within the system and the inability 
to turn the clock back in IGR. The 
three statutory enactments cited 
_ above bear witness to reasoned and 


. see, Deil S. Wright and David E. Stephenson, 
“The States as Middlemen: :Five Fiscal 
Dilemmas,” State Government 47, no. 2 
(Spring 1974), pp. 101-107. 

` 18. U.S., Congress, Senate, Congressional 
Record, 89th Cong., 2nd sess., 1966, 112, 
p. 6834. 
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reality-oriented approaches to IGR. 

The nature of the competition in 
the present IGR phase is indicated 
in part by Senator Muskie’s remarks. 
He mentions professional program 
administrators and state-local elected 
officials. It is the tension be- 
tween the policy generalist, whether 
elected or appointed, and the ‘pro- 
gram-professional-specialists that cur- 
rently produces great static and fric- 
tion in IGR. This cleavage is 
another reason for describing this 
phase of IGR as competitive. A 
visual representation of the fractures 

,and rivalry characterizing this phase 
is offered in figure 3. The metaphor 
of the picket fence, referred to in 
former Governor Sanford’s book, 
Storm Over the States,® was the 
original stimulus for this formula- 
tion. The seven public interest 
groups, often called the Big Seven, 
have parted ways from the functional 
specialists. Their common interest 
in revenue sharing, grant consolida- 
tion and similar proposals represents 
a reassertion of the executive leader- 
ship doctrine and a challenge to the 
program, professionals’ doctrine of 
neutral competence. 

A second type of competition can 
also be discerned from figure 3: the 
competition between the several 
functional program areas. Each ver- 
tical picket represents an alliance 
among like-minded program spe- 
cialists or professionals, regardless of 
the level of government in which 
they serve. As early as the mid-1950s 
these interlevel linkages of loyalties 
were identified and criticized as 
“vertical functional autocracies.”2° 


19. Terry Sanford, Storm Over the States 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967), p. 80. ° 

20. Advisory Committee on Local Govern- 
ment, An Advisory Committee Report on 
Local Government (submitted to the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Washington, D.C., June 1955), p. 7. 
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Other epithets used against these 
patterns are: balkanized bureau- 
cracies, feudal federalisms and au- 
tonomous autocracies. These terms 
. emphasize not only the degree of 
autonomy that the program spe- 
cialists have from policy control by 
political generalists, but also- the 
separateness and independence that 
one program area has from another. 
This lack of horizontal linkage 
prompts interprogram, interprofes- 
sional and interagency competition. 
The cross-program competition com- 


bined with the generalist-specialist ` 


split helps confirm the contention 
that the competition depicted by the 
picket fence model best describes 
the current and most recent phase 
of IGR. 

Both competitive ‘patterns were 
captured in the words of local off- 
cials as quoted by James Sundquist. 
Speaking in the late 1960s, the di- 
rector of a local model cities program 
contended that “Our city is a battle- 
ground among federal Cabinet agen- 
cies.”"1. Similar sentiments came 
from mayors and city managers 
whose limited control and coordina- 
tion powers over federal programs 
caused them to feel like spectators 
of the governmental process in their 
own cities. If, in fact, this competi- 
tive model is applicable to IGR 
today, then a recognition of these 
tensions and cleavages would seem 
to be the first-order task of those 


seeking changes and improvements. 


in IGR. 


21. Sundquist, Making Federalism Work, 
p. 27. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENT 


IGR has become a distinctive di- 
mension of activities in the American 
political system. It refers to a sig- 


` nificant domain of political, policy 


æ 


and administrative actions by public 
officials. An acknowledged emphasis 
was made in this discussion on the 
meaning, features and trends in IGR 
(as a term or phrase). Concept ex- 
plication and clarification have their 
uses; but they also have limits. 
There is much more to be said about 
the realities, practices and problems 
of IGR. Subsequent articles are ap- 
propriately addressed to these types 
of concerns. 

One concluding comment on this 
exposition is offered in anticipation 
of the analyses that follow. This is 
an era when the management of IGR 
is a matter of major moment. James 
Sundquist observes that “The federal 
system is too important to be left to 
chance.”?? His book can be seen as 
an effort to critique and reconstruct 
the organizational philosophy under- 
girding effective intergovernmental 
action. Sundquist’s treatment and 
the mood of this essay move toward 
a similar conclusion: intergovern- 
mental achievements hinge on cop- 
ing successfully with complexity. 
Complexity is an inherent and per- 
sistent characteristic of the several 
features of IGR. Accomplishments in 
the intergovernmental arena there- 


-fore depend on the successful 


management of complexity. 


22. Ibid., p. 31. 


How Fares Federalism in the Mid-Seventies? 
By DAVID B. WALKER 


ABSTRACT: American federalism and the intergovernmental 
relations that sustain it are in a major transitional period. 
The recent emergence of several different theories—es- 
pecially Creative Federalism and New Federalism-——are 
symptomatic; yet neither of these schools of thought were 
applied consistently, nor were they in conflict with each 
other in all instances. Moreover, neither provides helpful 
answers to some of the emerging problems confronting 
the system. The many changes in fiscal federalism are 
another dimension of this transition. The federal govern- 
ment still plays a dominant role in economic affairs, but 
a reduced one in intergovernmental financial assistance. 
Most states have strengthened their revenue systems, are 
enjoying surpluses or balanced budgets, and are beginning 
to act like major fiscal middlemen. All levels now have 
large intergovernmental components in their budgets, making 
fiscal relations more interdependent than ever before. Ad- 
ministratively and jurisdictionally, a number of myths have 
emerged that impede the management of the system’s 
current business. These include such notions as: all 
categorical grants have similar operational traits, block grants 
are easy to.administer, decentralization is devolution, devolu- 
tion of authority to elected officials is a simple under- 
taking, local governmental fragmentation preserves local ` 
autonomy, and all general units of local government are 
general governments. A clearer understanding of the sources 
of conceptual confusion, a greater awareness of the new 
features of fiscal federalism, and a better appreciation of 
current administrative and jurisdictional conditions are vital 
for policy makers at all levels. 
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S THE nation approaches the 
Bicentennial, the condition of 
American federalism, and of the 
countless intergovernmental rela- 
tions sustaining it, roughly re- 
sembles that of the British Con- 
stitution and of mother country/ 
colonial relationships of two hun- 
dred years ago. Conceptually, the so- 
called system is in ferment. Fiscally, 
‘it is in a state of flux and of some 
fear. Managerially, it is in consider- 
able confusion. In terms of the 
public, its major institutional com- 
ponents enjoy remarkably low es- 
teem in the electorate’s eyes. In 
short, the nonsystematic system is 
in a time of major transition. Though 
a Third American Revolution is not 
the likely result of these domestic 
tensions, post-Bicentennial inter- 
governmental relations will be 
markedly different from what we 
had in the sixties and early sev- 
enties. 


CONFLICTING CONCEPTS 


The academic, public administra- 
tion and policy making arenas, to 
cite only the more obvious, recently 
have been caught up in a fairly 
major effort to define, redefine and 
debate federalism’s record, real 
meaning and needed reforms. No 
other period in this century can 
match this one in its capacity to 
produce divergent interpretations of 
how the system should and does 
function. So we are confronted 
with theories of dual, cooperative, 
permissive, creative, and new fed- 
eralism, with a nation-centered or 
state-centered emphasis in most of 
them. Moreover, each of these inter- 
pretations is capable of commanding 
intellectual, political and popular 
support. 

In the contemporary world of 
politics, programs and administra- 
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tion, the debate is largely dominated 
by Creative and New Federalists, 
and the basic divisions are chiefly 
between adherents of these two 
schools of thought and action. This 
is not to say that spokesmen of either 
group are political theorists or are 
even aware of all the principles 
comprising their respective creeds. 

Creative Federalism, after all, 
never received a rounded presi- 
dential exposition. One of its best 
interpreters was not even a member 
of the Johnson administration, but 
a journalist, and one of its best 


, analyses lies buried in a doctoral 


dissertation gathering dust in the 
library at the American University. 
With the New Federalists, there has 
been far more rhetoric and ready 
phrases and more newspaper and 
journalistic coverage. Yet the most 
thoughtful explanation of the new 
view came from a man who was 
never among the top Nixon ad- 
visers and who is now busy monitor- 
ing the operations of general rev- 
enue sharing at Brookings. 

Most of the exponents of Creative 
and New Federalism, then, have 
been and are men of practical 
affairs—concerned with political, 
program and/or administrative mat- 
ters. Most have not attempted to 
formulate a comprehensive view of 
the system, but have hammered out 
their precepts in the context of 
specific issues and problems— 
largely from the vantagepoint of 
their positions in the executive or 
legislative branches of the national 
government. 

Both of these operational theories 
have been classed as variations of 
cooperative federalism and properly 
so. Both, after all, stress partnership, 
the sharing of responsibilities and 
revenues, and activism at all levels. 
The apparent differences arise 
chiefly from their contrasting meth- 
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ods, differing views of the federal 
role, and varying interpretations of 
the partnership ideal. 

The Creative Federalists osten- 
sibly placed heavy emphasis on na- 
tional goals while relying on cate- 
gorical grants as a means of imple- 
mentation. They had an expansive 
view of the system which included 
private sector participants and fo- 
cused on programs and their goals, 
rather than on jurisdictions as such. 
They emphasized urban and city 
problems as much as state and rural 
concerns and worried little about the 
degree to which they further “mar- 
bleized” the cake of federalism. 

The New Federalism, reacting in 
large measure to what was con- 
sidered to be the thrust of Creative 
Federalism, supported the follow- 
ing: decentralization of federal pro- 
gram authority to field offices, 
devolution of power and greater 
discretion to state and local govern- 
ments, enactment of general and 
special revenue sharing programs, 
a curbing of categorical grants-in- 
aid, strengthening general govern- 
ments and politically accountable 
state and local officials, streamlining 
the service delivery system gen- 
erally, and some sorting out of 
responsibilities for certain functions 
by governmental levels. 

In practice, of course, these con- 
trasting approaches sometimes were 
followed, sometimes not. The John- 
son administration obviously had a 
lofty and near-panoramic view of the 
national purpose, and- it relied 
heavily on the political leadership 
of the federal government to give 
definition and program content to 
this purpose. The traditional cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid mechanism was 
relied on heavily to achieve its pro- 
gram goals. During the Johnson 
years, over 240 new grant programs 
were enacted, and the assistance 
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dollars were more than doubled. 
Only one major Creative Federalism 
enactment— Medicare— departed 
from this fundamental reliance on 
intergovernmental ways of imple- 
menting program objectives. The 
Johnsonian effort to expand tradi- 
tional aid programs, as well as to 
launch new ones, produced a re- 
markable array of governmental, 
quasi-governmental and even pri- 
vate sector recipients of grant funds, 
and a drastic redefinition of the part- 
nership concept. Especially with its 
proliferation of project grants (about 
four-fifths of the 1968 total number), 
specific program purposes were 
heavily stressed, eligibility require- 
ments were expanded to give ad- 
ministrators maximum discretion in 
selecting recipients, and middle 
managers acquired more delegated 
authority. Accompanying all this was 
a near tripling of the direct or in- 
direct flow of assistance funds to 
urban areas, and an increase in the 
grant dollars that by-passed states 
to local governments—as of early 
1969, some 70 programs permitted 
direct disbursement to local govern- 
ments. Moreover, as the Creative 
Federalism years drew to a close, 
nine out of every 10 central cities 
in the largest metropolitan areas 
were receiving more federal aid on a 
per capita basis than their suburban 
counterparts. These operational 
thrusts, then, tend to conform to ` 
the precepts generally subsumed 
under Creative Federalism. 

With New Federalism, there also 
has been some matching of theory 
and practice. The federal field struc- 
ture was reorganized in 1969, with 
10 standardized regions and com- 
mon headquarters cities established, 
and, as of mid-1974 nine domestic 
federal departments and agencies 
were bound by this structure and 
served as members of the Federal 
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Regional Councils. Significant ad- 
ministrative discretion has been 
delegated to field offices in at least 
190 grant programs. General rev- 
enue sharing now is law, and with 
it the discretion of states and gen- 
eral units of local government has 
been strengthened. The new man- 
power legislation of 1973 represents 
a major breakthrough on the block 
grant front by merging 23 categori- 
cals into two, assigning to the field 
major administrative responsibil- 
ities, and giving significant dis- 
cretion to the states and local “prime 
sponsors.” 

The Federal Assistance Review 
(FAR) program under the New 
Federalism explored various ways 
to streamline the administration 
of categorical grants, and Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) 
Circular A-102, with its uniform re- 
quirements for many phases of the 
grant process, constitutes one of 
FAR’s major accomplishments. 
Under its Integrated Grant Adminis- 
tration (IGA), OMB has launched 
27 pilot programs in the joint fund- 
ing of state, areawide, and local 
projects. 

During the past five years, the 
New Federalism has curbed the 
growth in categoricals (thanks to 
some consolidations), OMB con- 
straints on new departmental special 
purpose initiatives, and executive 
impoundments. General govern- 
ments have been favored under the 
New Federalism’s general and 
special revenue sharing proposals, 
with the states usually assured some 
sort of role. Finally, the broadly 
discretionary special revenue shar- 
ing bills, the nationalization of the 
adult public assistance categories— 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled—in the 1972 Social 
Security amendments, and the ear- 
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lier Nixon administration drive for 
the Family Assistance Program 
(FAP) reflect basic components of 
the New Federalism’s not-too-suc- 
cessful effort to reassign key func- 
tions according to which level could 
best cope with them. In short, some 
of the key New Federalism precepts 
have found their way into practice. 
With both of these versions of 
contemporary federalism, however, 
other developments were or are 
present—developments that sug- 
gest continuity and even acollabora- 
tion between them. The Creative 
Federalists, after all, launched the 
A-85 process in 1967 to give state 
and local elected executives a 
chance to react to proposed grant 
regulations. They also sponsored 
the first block grant in modern 
times, the Partnership for Health Act 
of 1966, and collaborated in pro- 
ducing the second, the Safe Streets 
legislation of 1968. They ultimately 
sanctioned the Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1968, with its 
many provisions geared to eliminat- 
ing interlevel friction in grant pro- 
grams and other operations. They 
began the staff work on reorganiz- 
ing the federal regional boundaries 
and field structure, and their model 
cities program was one of the first 
attempts to achieve a common focus 
on the multiple needs of a specific 
area through a form of joint funding. ~ 
Their Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission legislation and Public 
Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1966 provided major examples 
of multifunctional grant programs. 
Moreover, despite the proliferation 
of grant programs and participants, 
over three-quarters of all aid funds 
were channeled to state govern- 
ments during the Johnson years. 
General governments and elected 
officials, block grants, and improve- 
ments in grant administration clearly 
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were not forgotten items on Creative 
Federalism’s agenda, and this was 
particularly the case during its last 
two years. 

In like fashion, the New Federal- 
ism has not always adhered to its 
publicized principles. Decentraliza- 
tion of program authority to the 
field is only now beginning to af- 
fect the big money grants. Effective 
organization of the Federal Regional 
Councils for major liaison efforts 
with the states and localities stil] 
faces many hurdles, including the 
continuing basic weakness of their 
chairmen’s positions, the variations 


in delegated discretion among the® 


field units, and the politicization 
of many of the key positions in some 
of the departments’ regional offices. 
The administration of the Partner- 
ship for Health and Safe Streets 
programs, the first two block grants, 
has been so uneven that the latter 
. now has a major categorical string 
attached to it, and the former is 
subjected to several strings, plus 
a current HEW effort to revamp 
it wholly. Moreover, while general 
governments are supposed to be 
favored under the New Federalism, 
federally encouraged single purpose 
substate regional bodies have grown 
during the past six years to more 
than 1,800. 

Meanwhile, only modest efforts 
have been made to strengthen gen- 
eralist-oriented regional units rep- 
resenting local general govern- 
ments. In the case of general rev- 
enue sharing, the failure to develop 
a sensible operational definition of 
general governments produced a 
situation where a whole cluster of 
essentially limited governments, 
notably townships and some count 
ties, enjoyed a fiscal windfall. Not 
unexpectedly, practical considera- 
tions have forced the New Federal- 
ists to assume a strongly centraliz- 
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ing stance when they have con- 
fronted various issues in the fiscal, 
environmental, economic and en- 
ergy fields. 

Finally, the New Federalists real- 
ized that in order to decentralize, 
they first would have to centralize; 
this led to an erosion of depart- 
mental and cabinet discretion and a 
strengthening of the White House 
staff, the Domestic Council and 
OMB. In short, practice clearly has 
not always matched New Federal- 
ism precepts. 

Continuing currents and new 
cross-currents form the confusing 
flow of impressions suggested by 
this brief analysis of the principles 
and practices of Creative and New 
Federalism—and no wonder. Both 
were a product of practical political 
considerations, not systematic anal- 
ysis. Both produced their respec- 
tive rationales after their component 
programs had been launched. Both 
had to confront the realities of ` 
American intergovernmental rela- 
tions—with the Creative Federal- 
ists it was the states and to a lesser 
degree the cities, while with the 
New Federalists it was and is the 
Congress, and to a lesser extent the 
federal bureaucracy. Yet both in a 
sense have added to the conceptual 
confusion regarding the system. 

To help curb this confusion and 
to narrow the ideological gap be- 
tween the New Federalists in the 
federal executive branch and else- 
where and the less articulate but 
still redoubtable Creative Federal- 
ists in Congress and elsewhere, we 
need a clearer understanding of, 
and probably more solid research on, 
such propositions as these: 


—Creative and New Federalism 
had as much in common as they 
had in conflict, yet neither at this 
point addresses the range of 
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fundamental challenges confront- 


> ing American federalism of the 


„late seventies. E 
—Categoricals, block grants, and 
general revenue sharing now exist 
at both the federal and state levels 
as means of achieving intergov- 
ernmental fiscal transfers; each is 
needed, but each has different 
program and administrative—not 
‘merely money—=implications; 
failure to appreciate fully these 
‘contrasting implications, espe- 
cially in the case of block grants, 
. will impede efforts to develop a 
more flexible, balanced and adap- 
tive system. | 
—At the multistate and substate 
regional levels, the mismatch of 
new areas of functional concern 
_and the jurisdictional boundaries 
of traditional general governments 
—states, counties, and cities— 
have produced 17 federal-multi- 
state commissions in the water 
resources and economic develop- 
ment areas, approximately 1,800 
single purpose substate regional 
districts under 19 different federal 
area-wide programs (law enforce- 
ment, comprehensive health plan- 
ning,.economic development, etc.), 


plus. a roughly equal number of- 


multijurisdictional special authori- 
ties and districts with direct opera- 
_ tional .and fiscal authority. Do 
these districting developments 
portend another triumph of the 
technocrats, or are they controlled 
or controllable by elected de- 
cision makers and/or the elec- 
torate? Do they facilitate or im- 
pede appropriate devolution and 
the development of more depend- 
able service delivery systems? _ 

—On the basic question of 
‘strength, the sixties saw a strong 
federal government, while the 
early seventies saw the emer- 
gence of strong states with an 
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enfeebled federal government. In 
the earlier period, cities and coun- 
ties focused on Washington, and 
in the latter they divided their 
attention equally with their state 
capitals. In light of the growing 
need for better public services, 
is the strong federal-state-local 
_ partnership formula merely an 
ideal or a practical necessity? 
_ Assuming the latter, what institu- 
tional, fiscal, functional and politi- 
cal party changes are required at 
each level to put this formula on 
an operating basis? 
— Finally, and on a more broadly 
philosophic level, which levels 
of government—federal, state, or 
local-—best reconcile majority 
rule with minority rights? Are 
the political processes of local 
governments basically majoritar- ` 
ian; those of most states, limited ` 
majoritarian; and those of the 
national government concurrent 
majoritarian—given the relative 
homogeneity of the local ‘elec- 
torates, the greater heterogeneity 
of the state publics, and the 
massively heterogeneous national 
electorate? Phrased in terms of 
the American political tradition, 
does Jefferson dominate city 
halls and county courthouses; 
Madison, the State houses; and 
Calhoun, the U.S. Capitol? Also, 
if these propositions prove ac- 
curate, what significance do they 
have for the assignment of func- 
tions, and where are equity con- 
siderations given greater atten- 
tion? | 


As America moves toward and be- 
yond its Bicentennial, basic proposi- 
tions and questions such as these 
need probing and testing if federal- 
ism’s real conceptual agenda is to 
be confronted. 
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ber of states using both a broad- 
based personal income tax and 
general sales tax jumped from 17 
in 1950 to 36 in 1974. Between 
1959 and 1973, 525 rate hikes 


FINANCES IN FLUX 


Fiscal federalism’s recent record 
highlights certain major changes, 
the impact of which has yét to be an- 
alyzed and understood. 


—Overall growth in expendi- 
tures and revenues since World 
War II exceeded the rate of pop- 
ulation growth and even the pace 
‘ of urbanization. Total federal- 
state-local outlays multiplied more 
than seven times between 1946 
and 1972, reaching $368.3 billion 
by 1972; total governmental re- 
ceipts more than sextupled, to 
$361.4. billion; and total taxes 
more than quintupled, reaching 
$274.7 billion. 

—Jntergovernmentally, federal ex- 
penditures grew by a multiple of 
5.9, to $246.5 billion, in this pe- 
riod, and state-local spending by 
13.5; federal, revenues rose by 
475 percent, while state-local 
receipts soared by 1,254 percent, 
reaching $174.6 billion. As pro- 
portions of the gross national 
product, federal taxes—exclusive 
of Social Security—represented 
17.2 percent of the GNP in 1945, 
but only 14.1 percent in 1972. 
State-local taxes—again, exclu- 
sive of social insurance con- 


tributions—constituted only 4.4- 


percent of GNP in the earlier 
year, as opposed to 10 percent 
a generation later.. 

—The total general revenue pie 
(from own. sources) in 1952 was 
divided 75 percent federal, 12 
percent state and 13 percent 
local, but its 1972 counterpart 
had a 56 percent federal share, a 
23 percent state portion and & 
21 percent local sector. 

—QOn the tax front, the federal 
income tax has been cut four 
times since 1952, while the num- 


and 40 new tax enactments oc- 
curred at the state level, leaving 
only 10 without a broad-based 
personal income tax, five without 
a general sales tax and one with- 
out either. 

— Among the 50 states, however, 
only a little over one-fifth are 
making heavy use of the income 
tax; 15 are exerting moderate; 14, 
meager; and 10, no effort at all. 
When gauging the relative state- 
local tax effort, 14 states captured 
a modest portion of their tax po- 
tential, 26 garnered a moderate 
share and 10 were tapping close 
to their full potential. 

— Property taxes still are a major 
source of local revenues—about 
82 percent of total local taxes 
from own sources. Because of 
their continuing importance, over 
one-third of the states reorgan- 
ized or strengthened their prop- 
erty tax supervisory units in the 
last decade, with four states join- 
ing Hawaii in centralizing as- 
sessment, 15 establishing or beef- 
ing up assessor-training programs, 
14 launching or revamping their 
assessment ratio studies, and a 
dozen adopting a full disclosure 
policy. regarding the average 
level of assessment in a com- 
munity. 

—QOn the property tax relief 
front, all states now have insti- 
tuted some form of help, with 29 
taking action in 1973 alone; be- 
tween 1970 and 1973, the num- 
ber of states adopting state- 
financed “circuit breaker’ types 
of relief programs jumped from 
4 to 21. í 
—Within metropolitan areas, most 
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central cities have a dispropor- 
tionate share of the disadvan- 
taged and have experienced a 
dangerous eroding of their fiscal 
base. Meanwhile, the average 
local tax burden of the core city 
dweller in the 72 largest Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
amounted to 6.8 percent of in- 
come in 1970, while the com- 
parable figure for the suburban- 
ite came to only 5.2 percent. 

— In terms of intergovernmental 
fiscal transfers, federal grant out- 
lays multiplied more than 33 
times between 1946 and 1972, 
while state aid to localities rose 
from 34.8 percent of local gen- 
eral revenues (from their own 
sources) in 1946 to over 57 per- 
cent in 1972. . 

— Until the mid-sixties, all of the 
direct federal assistance took the 
form of project or formula-based 
categorical grants. But with the 
enactment of the Partnership for 
Health and Safe Streets block 
grants, plus general revenue 
sharing in 1972, the total federal 
aid packet became more diversi- 
fied—-15 percent going for gen- 
eral revenue sharing in 1973, 1 
percent for block grants, and 84 
percent for categoricals. The 
states have had some version of 
this tripartite aid approach for 
some time, with general support 
payments accounting for 10.2 
percent of the total state aid in 
1972. The: state-by-state mix of 
aid as between categorical, block 
and general purpose has yet to 
be analyzed adequately. 

— Functional transfers have been 
another recent development, with 
the federal government assuming 
full fiscal responsibility for the 
three adult public assistance 
categories in 1974, and the states 
moving gradually on a number of 
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program fronts. As of 1971, 21- 
states provided more than half 
the combined state-local outlays 
for public schools; 21 met 95 
percent or more of the non- 
federal matching in public wel- 
fare; and 20 provided 40 percent 
or more of the total state-local 
expenditures for their criminal 
justice systems. 
—Though relieved of the threat 
- of a federal judicial mandate to 
reform their school support pro- 
grams, several states have begun 
to move on this front, with nine 
adopting major equalization mea- 
sures in 1973. 
— Finally, in terms of overall 
outlays for domestic programs, 
the federal proportion, for both 
direct and intergovernmental pur- 
poses, rose from 34 percent of 
the total in 1953 to 47 percent 
in 1973. Put another way, the 
hikes in Social ‘Security taxes 
and benefits and related medical 
outlays, the federal deficit of 
$133 billion (1953-1973), and 
‘the shift in federal budgetary pri- 
orities to the domestic sector 
from 24 percent of federal out- 
lays in 1954 to 60 percent in 
1973, more than offset the effect 
of the various federal tax cuts 
and the bootstrap fiscal efforts of 
state and local governments. 


Steady growth in governmental 
activity at all levels, but espe- 
cially at the federal and state 
levels; greater overall revenue ef- 
forts generally at the local and 
especially the state levels, with 
most of the latter now having sys- 
tems that are highly responsive to 
economic growth; continuing’ un- 
even tax effort among the states 
and unequal tax burdens between 
most core cities and their suburbs; 
rapid expansion in the amounts 
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and some basic. changes in the 
form of intergovernmental fiscal 
transfers; some state efforts to re- 
form the property tax and many 
more state efforts to provide prop- 
erty tax relief; the beginnings of 
some significant transfers of func- 
tions and portions of functions be- 
tween the major levels; and a 
growing proportionate federal role 
in civil governmental program 
areas, despite expanding state-local 
spending from their own sources— 
these are some of the basic fiscal 
trends that have put federalism’s 
finances in a current state of con- 
siderable flux. These developments 
portend a new set of fiscal condi- 
tions and concerns for policy makers 
at all levels. | 
The recent record reveals a 
greater “marbleizing” of the inter- 
governmental fiscal system than 
ever before. The budgets of all 
levels now involve a greater in- 
tergovernmental fiscal component, 
and the types of revenue are no 
longer fairly well separated by 
governmental levels. Increasingly, 
each level will be more conscious 
of the fiscal actions of the others. 
To date, only the transfer of func- 
tions represents a contrary trend, 
and thus far this has not reached 
major proportions, nor has it usu- 
ally involved a transfer upward of 
administrative as well as fiscal re- 
sponsibilities for services. Uneasi- 
ness and some anxiety are bound 
to arise when independent politi- 
cal jurisdictions have to operate in 
an increasingly interdependent era. 
Despite the tight supply of fed- 
eral assistance dollars, the econ- 
omy, inflation and the energy crisis 
have forced state and local officials 
to continue to focus on Washing- 
ton. After all, Phase II wage and 
price controls covered their juris- 
dictions as well as the private sec- 
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tor; inflation, some state and local 
officials say, has outpaced the flow 
of general revenue sharing dollars; 
and, according to some estimates, 
state gasoline tax collections could 
experience an anticipated short-fall 
of as much as $734 million during 
calendar year 1974. The federal 
government's role in maintaining 
economic stability clearly is as 
vital as ever. 

At the same time, its intergovern- 
mental fiscal efforts are less crucial. 
The federal government experi- 
enced a combined $47.7 billion 


„deficit in FY’s 1972 and 1973, 


while state and local governments 
enjoyed surpluses of $13.6 billion 
and $8.5 billion for those years. 
Not unexpectedly, this federal fis- 
cal position generated a mood of 
retrenchment and executive branch- 
Congressional battles over program 
priorities. The latter, in turn, cen- 
tered heavily on the relative size 
and scope of revenue sharing, pro- 
posed special revenue sharing and 
categorical assistance sectors. Yet 
in’ the many ensuing battles 
over authorizations, appropriations, 
vetoes, impoundments, and the 66 
related court cases, state and local 
governments were not passive by- 
standers. Of more than passing 
interest was their success in sev- 
eral of the court cases and in 
having an intergovernmental fiscal 
impact provision inserted in the 
Senate version of the pending Con- 
gressional budgeting reforms. 
-Fiscal federalism, then, has en- 
tered an era in which the tradi- 
tional levels are concerned with 
both the revenue and expenditure 
policies of each other. Despite the 
federal government’s key role vis- 
a-vis the national economy, its rel- 
atively weaker fiscal position has 
prompted major concern in Wash- 
ington over state and local fiscal 
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actions. The states, on the other 
hand, are beginning to play a new 
and significant role as fiscal mid- 
. dlemen in the system—thanks to 
their stronger revenue situation, 


’. their position as the primary re- 


cipients of most federal assistance 
dollars, their status as the transfer 
agent for the bulk of federal as- 


sistance going to local govern- 


ments, and their moves toward 
converting the local fiscal sector 
into an integral component of a 
unified state-local system. Yet the 
states still are very much affected 
by unilateral federal, local, and 


private sector economic and/or fis-° 


cal decisions. Meanwhile, with the 
heayy dependence of local govern- 
ments on intergovernmental fiscal 
transfers and on the property tax, 
the exposed condition of their 
finances needs no further empha- 
sis. In short, state and local gov- 
ernments still must watch Wash- 
ington, despite the meager prospect 
of any freeing-up of discretionary 
federal dollars. Yet federal and 
local attention is now being drawn 
to state capitals, where some strong 
monetary middlemen are emerg- 
ing. And neither the federal nor 
state governments can ignore po- 
litically or administratively the pri- 
mary servicing units in the system: 
the local governments. 

Such are some of the dimensions 
of this new interdependence. More 
times than not, however, adversary 
attitudes and debates over fiscal 
centralization versus decentraliza- 
tion have been the main response 
to this development. More appro- 
priate would have been a full- 
fledged probe of what cooperative 
federalism in the fiscal area now 
entails, and whether the traditional 
. means by which the federal gov- 
ernment, the states and the local- 
ities have sought to influence each 
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others taxing and spending pol- 
icies are still adequate. 

Throughout the better part of the 
last three decades, the strong in- 
ternational position of the dollar, 
the informal but fairly clear allo- 
cation of different taxes to different 
governmental levels, and the rela- 
tively modest role of intergovern- 
mental fiscal transfers provided the 
basis for a fairly open, loosely in- 
teracting system. All this is history 
now. Every leveľs expenditures 
and revenues are conditioned sig- 
nificantly by the actions or in- 
actions of other levels. Officials at 
all levels and in different ways 
evidence concern over some facet 
of this new fiscal federalism. How- 
ever, the partial, piecemeal, and 
informal procedural responses that 
have been produced to date may 
not suffice to quiet the anxieties 
and the very real uneasiness which 
this basic development has gen- 
erated. 


THE MANAGEMENT MORASS 


Despite the attention recently 
given it, the management of fed- 
eralism’s business is still in a state 
of considerable confusion. Some of 
the muddle stems from the contin- 
uing controversy over systemic 
concepts and the administrative 
assumptions subsumed under them. 


-Some of it clearly relates to the 


many changes in fiscal federalism, 
especially the differing program 
and management implications of 
each of the sectors comprising 
the new tripartite system for dis- 
bursing intergovernmental assis- 
tance. Yet much of the difficulty is 
rooted in the ponderous pace of 
our thinking about intergovern- 
mental administrative matters as 
contrasted with the rush of policy 
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and program developments at all 
levels. f 
In effect, a cluster of manage- 
ment myths has emerged which 
clouds our perception of the cur- 
- rent condition of intergovernmental 
administration. Ten such myths 
merit attention. . . 


—One fairly popular misconcep- 
tion is that all categorical grants 
are basically alike: narrowly de- 
fined, loaded with regulations, 
centralizing, proliferating and 
strengthening of middle man- 
agement. Categoricals, of course, 
come in all sorts of shapes and 
and packages. The traits cited 
above, however, generally are 
more applicable to the project 
type, due to the absence of a 
precise, statutorily-established al- 
location formula, the greater 
discretion assigned to adminis- 
trators, and the rapid rise in the 
number of, and the permissive 
eligibility provisions in, such 
grants. The far fewer formula- 
based grants, on the other hand, 
usually narrow the range of eli- 
gible recipients; they focus on 
governments, are governed by a 
fairly precise allocation scheme 
set forth in the legislation, and 
‘involve the bulk of categorical 
funds. These traits tend to curb 
the discretion of middle manage- 
ment and their capacity to glut 
a program with innumerable ad- 
ministrative regulations. The ma- 
jor exceptions are those formula- 
based grants that are open-ended, 
and here legislative bodies have 
tended to provide the stimulus 
for administrative constraints. In 
short, much of the on-going 
criticism should be directed to- 
ward some, but not all, of the 
categoricals. 

—Another misconception is that 


a block grant is merely a big 
categorical program. In some re- 
spects this is true, especially 
when large formula-based cate- 
goricals are used as the sole 
basis of comparison; but a block 
grant is different. It arises when 
categoricals are merged, as in the 
case of the Partnership for Health 
and manpower programs, or when 
a broad program area that could 
be categorized is treated as a 
whole from the outset, as was 
the Safe Streets legislation. Rig- 
orously defined eligibility provi- 
sions usually are stipulated. Both 
matching and apportionment for- 
mulas generally are applied. 
While significant discretion in 
terms of specific program empha- 
sis usually is left to eligible 
recipients, the higher level gov- 
ernment retains the power of 
substantive review prior to ex- 
penditures, and audits comprise 
a basic means of providing long 
term accountability. In contrast 
to categoricals, all of this sug- 
gests an unusual and arduous 
attempt to balance the broad 
functional concerns of higher 
level governments with the spe- 
cific program needs of lower 
level governments. The record of 
the Safe Streets and Partnership 
for Health programs——the only 
two federal block grants with any 
real history—suggests that all 
the skills needed for striking 
such a balance have yet to be 

developed. 
—Clearly related to this garbled 
view of block grants is the fairly 
commonplace misconception that 
“few strings” or “no strings” as- 
sistance monies are easy to 
spend. When phrased in terms of 
“freedom of choice is easy to 
cope with,” the difficulties of 
this assumption become more 
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apparent. Moreover, the block 
grant case studies confirm this. 
Both the Partnership for Health 
and Safe Streets programs began 
with few strings, and both have 
had more added to them. Both 
sought to expand state and 
especially gubernatorial discre- 
tion, and both provide many 
examples of program specialists’, 
in effect, taking over. Both also 
sought a melding within states 
of narrow program concerns into 
a broad functional context, but 
both, not unexpectedly perhaps, 
have produced many examples of 
program winners, program losers, 
and politically accountable gen- 
eralists unable to act as inter- 
group brokers. With general rev- 
enue sharing, its brief record 
bars any final conclusions re- 
garding the ease or difficulty of 
spending decisions. However, as 
the program becomes a firm fea- 
ture of state and local financial 
decision making, and as more 
sectors of the electorate become 
conscious of this fact, priority 
politics can be expected to 
emerge, and the challenge of 
choice will have to be con- 
fronted. This, after all, is one of 
the major objectives of the pro- 
gram. 

— Still another source of current 
management difficulties is the 
fairly common tendency to equate 
decentralization with devolution. 
Decentralization involves the 
breaking up of concentrated au- 
thority at the center of a govern- 
ment and distributing it more 
widely among its subcompo- 
nents. Devolution, on the other 
hand, is the delegating of power 
or authority by a central govern- 
ment to lower-level governing 
units. The former, then, is a geo- 
graphic and administrative con- 
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cept applied to a:single adminis- 
trative system; the latter is a 
political concept involving power 
relationships between different 
levels of governments. With at- 
tempts to assign more program 
authority from Washington to the 
field offices, or state efforts to 
foster substate regional areas and 
units for delivering their services, 
case studies of decentralization 
are provided. Both occur within 
single administrative systems; 
both relate to better service de- 
livery; and both entail poten- 
tially better liaison with other 
governments in the areas in- 
volved. However, neither of these 
decentralizing efforts involves _ 
any grant of power to other gov- 
ernmental units, and from the 
vantagepoint of these other units, 
the entire effort may be viewed 
as a subtle move to enhance the 
administrative strength of the 
higher level jurisdiction—as a 
variety of centralization, if you 
will. Devolution, on the other 
hand, is more accurately re- 
flected in the federal general 
revenue sharing and block grant 
programs, as well as in state gen- 
eral support and local home rule 
undertakings. In short, devolu- 
tion and decentralization serve 
very different goals, which may 
be compatible or sometimes in 
conflict. Both, however, are es- 
sential approaches to coping with 
differing facets of the assignment 
of functions question. 

—Linked with the decentraliza- 
tion-devolution confusion is the 
frequently held assumption that 


, decentralization can occur with- 


out some measure of significant 
prior centralization. Yet how 
does one mandate decentraliza- 
tion in an administrative sys- 
tem that lacks the effective 
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power to mandate? Administra- 
tive centralization within a sin- 
gle department or administrative 
system is not just a proposition, 
but is actual practice in many fed- 
eral, state, and local agencies. On 
the other hand, intradepartmental 
fragmentation and fractious dis- 
putes are also commonplace, and 
these are hurdles that decentral- 
ization must surmount. What the 
recent federal efforts to decen- 
tralize to the field offices reveals 
is that departments traditionally 
classed as collections of federal 
fiefdoms in Washington have 


experienced great difficulty in” 


transferring major program au- 
thority to the 10 regions, and that 
only with the buttressing of a 
Secretary's role has some prog- 
ress been made. Governors and 
mayors have faced comparable 
administrative resistance in some 
of their attempts to decentralize 
their service delivery systems. 


So there is the irony and per | 


haps the danger of having first 
to centralize and then to decen- 
tralize. 

—With devolution, another di- 
lemma (usually misunderstood) 
is faced. How does one de- 
volve power in a system that is; 
in Elazar’s phrase, already “non- 
centralized?” From one vantage- 
point, an easy answer can be 
produced. Discretion obviously 
can be assigned to other sep- 
‘arate governmental units simply 
by cutting the number of admin- 
istrative and other strings associ- 
ated with intergovernmental fis- 
cal transfers and by broadening 
the scope of an assisted program 
area. In this way, a range of 
choices can be conferred, recip- 
ient discretion can be expanded, 
and the decision making of lower 
level governments can be revital- 


ized. But the more subtle dimen- 
sions of the dilemma arise with the 
question: can power be devolved 
so that elected officials and their 
generalist allies are the primary 
beneficiaries? The record of block 
grants and of the model cities 
program suggests that an affirm- 
ative answer here is only pos- 
sible when the political and 
governmental -systems of the 
recipient jurisdictions already 
have undergone significant re- 
form efforts and have put these 
decision makers in an authorita- 
tive position. Where these of- 
ficials are not on a par— prac- 
tically and politically—with the 
program specialists and their 
interest group allies, the efforts 
of higher level generalists turn 
out to be more of a sham than 
a success. Another irony arises 
then. Effective devolution of 
power to key elected office 
holders can only take place when 
these officials already have been 
rendered powerful by indige- 
nous reform efforts. 

—Still another myth cluttering 
up the current management land- 
scape is the assumption that 
administration is simply a matter 
of planning, organizing and de- 
livering services within a single 
administrative system. For some, 
the system is the entire federal 
partnership, while for others it 
is limited to one of the govern- 
mental partners. Both groups 
overlook the vital jurisdictional 
issue. It is this jurisdictional fac- 
tor, with its separate political, 
personnel and bureaucratic sys- 
tems, that gives contemporary 
intergovernmental administration 
its distinctive, nonhierarchic, non- 
systemic, non-superior-subordinate 
character. To view this maze of 
relationships as a unified system 
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is to be misleading; but to, treat 


` the process as a series of disci- 


plined servicing endeavors within 
a number of separate govern- 
mental jurisdictions is to ignore 
the ever-increasing interjurisdic- 
tional character of contempo- 
rary management. 

—— Linked with this jurisdictional 
issue is the political belief that 
local governmental fragmentation 
is a vital preserver ‘of a non- 
` centralized system and is some- 
‘how unrelated to current servic- 
ing difficulties. In days past, this 


may have been so; but with in- , 


creases in intergovernmental fis- 
cal transfers, and with the many 
servicing spillovers in. urban 
areas, higher level intervention 
in one form or another has been 
demonstrated to be the prime 
result. Sometimes this has taken 
the form of court cases, some- 
times of higher level assumption 
of a functional responsibility or 
its regulation, and sometimes of 
establishing new, usually single- 
purpose regional governmental 
entities. All .of this -has major 
administrative implications, espe- 
cially at the new tier of ever- 
increasing governmental activity: 
the substate regional level. Here, 
some 1,800 federally encouraged 
planning and development dis- 
tricts, a comparable number of 
multijurisdictional special author- 
_ities and districts with operating 
responsibilities, and some 470 


A-95 clearinghouses have been 


set up; and here, some 16 metro- 
- politan areas are involved in 
reorganization efforts of the one-, 
two-, or three-tier variety of their 
own. The fragmentation gen- 
‘erally at the substate regional 
level, growing out of the frag- 
mentation at the local level, al- 
ready represents a kind of cen- 
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tralization. Moreover, the very ‘= > 
nature‘ of the functional and 
jurisdictional conflict at this level 
guarantees additional state and 
federal involvement. 

—A major myth involving local 
units is the assumption that 
all general governments’ are, in 
fact, general governments. The 
strength of this myth is re- 
flected in a number of recent _ 
developments: the general rev- 
enue sharing legislation adopted 
it; the 1973 manpower program 
did not escape its attraction; and 
the pending better communities 
bills are grappling with its pow- 
erful pretensions. Moreover, state 
and local efforts to make the 
myth a reality have encoun- 
tered their greatest hurdle in 
attempts to demolish the myth- 
first. The myth, of course, arises 
out of unreal legal classifications 
and Bureau of the Census reli- 
ance on them. Yet many sup- 


` posedly general purpose jurisdic- 


tions are really limited purpose 
units—halfway between single 
purpose districts and full-fledged. . 
multipurpose governments.. Defi- 
nitions are needed that make 
fiscal, functional and operational 
sense, especially in a period 
when the focus is on narrowing 
eligibility requirements, on em-, 
phasizing general purpose juris-. 
dictions, and on reassigning serv- 
icing responsibilities or portions- _ 


thereof. A jurisdiction’s ability 


to raise revenue from its own. 
sources, its pattern of expendi- 
tures, its degree of reliance on 
interlocal contracts, the presence. 


„of a large number of overlying 


independent special’ districts, and’ 
the range of its functions all 


. provide clues as to whether, in. 
actuality, it is a general .or es- 
- sentially limited purpose unit. 
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Without a better understanding 
of this middle category of local 
governments, federal and state 
assistance programs, especially of 
the general support and block 
grant type, and state policies on 
local governmental viability run 
the risk of failure. 

—A final myth that is facing 
gradually the harsh glare of real 
world sunlight is the notion that 
the contemporary jurisdictional 
map of local government in 
America is sensible and satisfac- 
‘tory. Officials at all levels, for 
political and other purposes, pre- 
tend or actually believe this to® 
be the case. Again the federal 
general revenue sharing and 
manpower legislation, along with 
state difficulties in developing 
and/or implementing local gov- 
ernmental viability policies, at- 
test to the political strength of 
this belief. The combination of 
federal, state and local actions 
that have produced today’s patch- 
work pattern of assorted single 
purpose units at the substate 
regional and subregional levels 
suggests, however, a rejection of 
this myth when having to cope 
with actual servicing problems. 
The- failure to face frontally the 
gap between the jurisdictional 
area of most local general gov- 
ernments and the geographic 
reach of a growing number of 
governmental functions has ma- 
jor management implications. In 
the typical substate region, there 
is a generalist-dominated coordi- 
nation unit, usually a council of 
governments that can not coordi- 
nate authoritatively; there are 
functional planning districts that 
can not link projects with plans; 
and there are single purpose 
authorities that can act, but out- 
side of any process that would, 
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interrelate effectively these units’ 
various regional operations. An 
umbrella multijurisdictional or- 
ganization (called for in volume 
1 of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations’ re- 
cent study, Substate Regionalism 
and the Federal System), regional 
and local reorganization (follow- 
ing the format of ACIR recom- 
mendations set forth in volume 3 
of that series), and strong state 
intervention provide three alter- 
nate approaches to coping with 
this dilemma. 


CONCLUSION 


Conflict over concepts, finances 
in flux, and muddled intergov- 
ernmental management—these are 
three themes that have dominated 
much of the thought and action in- 
volving contemporary American fed- 
eralism. Their ascendancy makes 
ours a time of transition. A safe 
prediction is that the system of the 
late seventies will be markedly 
different from the one we have 
known; but the nature of its basic 
intergovernmental relations will 
depend, in no small measure, on 
how the issues raised herein are 
resolved. Hopefully, the Bicenten- 
nial will engender a more con- 
certed effort among thinkers, ad- 
ministrators, politicians and the 
public to rethink and respond to 
some of the more fundamental of 
these questions. With such an ef- 
fort, the shallow ceremonialism of 
many commemorative efforts will 
be avoided, and potentially con- 
structive actions will emerge that 
will help adapt this federal system 
and its intergovernmental sinews 
to the real needs of the nation as 
it enters its third century. What 
better way to keep the faith of the 
Fathers? 
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IGR: FISCAL PERSPECTIVE 


N JANUARY 1974, the president 
sent to Congress a budget call- 
ing for outlays of $304 billion, an in- 
crease of nearly $30 billion from the 
previous year, and more than two 
and one-half times the federal 
spending rate of only 10 years ago. 
Nearly three-quarters of the presi- 
dent’s budget is beyond his control, 
as it is fixed by previous legislation 
or earlier decisions which cause 
money to be spent for such programs 
as veterans’ pensions, Medicare, 
farm subsidies, student loans, or to 
pay for completion of defense con- 
tracts. 

Although appropriation action for* 
fiscal year 1975 has not been com- 
pleted as of this writing, it is esti- 
mated that the government will in- 
cur a deficit of about $9 billion. Only 
once since fiscal year 1961 has there 
been a budget surplus. Furthermore, 
the total federal debt is expected to 
rise to over $500 billion by June 30, 
1975. 

However, when the trend of rising 
federal costs is viewed as a percent- 
age of the gross national product 


(GNP), the perspective changes. In | 


1960 federal’ expenditures ac- 
_ counted for 19 percent of GNP. In 
1970, federal expenditures, more 
. than doubling since 1960, accounted 
for 20 percent of GNP and have con- 
tinued at that level. 

State .and local government ex- 
penditures have increased far more 
rapidly than have those ofthe federal 
government—to over $200 billion 
from $13 billion in 1946. At the same 
time, our GNP, our personal spend- 
ing, and even spending by the fed- 
eral government have not climbed at 
even one-third that rate. The rapid 
growth of state and local government 
expenditures is explained essen- 
tially by the fact that demands for 
governmental services in this coun- 
try have been much greater in those 
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areas of state and local governmental 
responsibility than in the area of 
federal responsibility. The great 
majority of government domestic 
functions has always been carried 
out by states and localities and, de- 
spite the cost of wars and related 
problems, it is in the domestic arena 
that the most rapid increases in pub- 
lic expenditures have occurred. 

Public demands for services that 
local governments provide—educa- 
tion, police and fire protection, pub- 
lic welfare, water and sewage ser- 
vices, parks and recreation, and trash 
removal—have been increasing 
each year, and the end is not in sight. 
There is little doubt that the essen- 
tial problems facing cities ‘are the 
rising costs of local public services 
and inadequate sources of revenue, 
compounded by the heavy move- 
ment of population into large cities. 
Not to be overlooked are the press- 
ing fiscal problems of the suburbs 
and rural America. 

The federal government has re- 
sponded to the needs of state and . 
local governments chiefly through 
funds provided by grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. In 1950 the federal govern- 
ment had 71 grant programs costing 
$2 billion. In 20 years the number in- 
creased to 530 programs or more, 
depending upon definition, costing 
$24 billion annually. Even this fig- 
ure is badly out of date. The current 
budget (fiscal 1974), in approximate 
terms, estimates that federal assis- 
tance to state and local governments 
will total $52 billion. Federal assis- 
tance represents approximately 22 
percent of total state and local 
revenues. 

Each individual oil program has 
its own unique features and require- 
ments which are burdensome, time- 
consuming and, in many cases, in- 
flexible. This has resulted, in. the 
past 10 years, in demands for con- 
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solidation of grants, simplification of municable disease control, safety ae 


procedures, and greater federal reli- 
ance upon state and local adminis- 
tration, including auditing. Yet lit- 
tle interest has been generated in 
achieving ‘grant consolidation as 
would have been authorized in the 
proposed amendments to the Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act of 
1968. The amendments have failed 
to pass in the last three sessions of 
Congress. Similarly, special revenue 
sharing proposals of the current 
administration, which are essen- 
tially forms of grant consolidation, 
have met with only limited interest. 

Grant programs have developed in 
response to national as well as local 
needs. Medical research, interstate 
highways, aviation facilities, pollu- 
tion control, and a host of other pro- 
grams must involve all three levels 
of government. Accordingly, three 
central questions need serious atten- 
tion: 


l. How should each level be 
involved? 

2. What portion of costs should 
each level pay? 

3. How can reliance upon state 
and local governments be in- 
creased? 


We have long since learned that 
when the federal government re- 
duces its income tax— still the most 
equitable tax devised—it does not 
follow that state and local govern- 
ments will levy commensurate in- 
come taxes to offset the need for fed- 
eral grants or increases in the prop- 
erty tax. We have long recognized 
that program objectives cannot be 
satisfactorily achieved without poli- 
cies and priorities. State and local 
governments have themselves been 
in the forefront in seeking federal 
leadership in crime control, com- 


airways, and many other areas. 

The federal government has not 
been alone in providing financial 
assistance to local governments. In 
terms of state fiscal involvement in 
local or federal-local program areas, 
many states, despite their own fiscal 
problems, expanded their commit- 
ment to help alleviate local and ur- 
ban problems. Overall state aid to 
local governments increased from 
$20.2 billion in 1969 to an estimated 
$48.2 billion in 1974, almost a 140 
percent increase. While these 
figures include undeterminable 
“amounts of federal aid passing 
through the states to local govern- 
ments, the financial commitment of 
states themselves is nonetheless 
substantial. 

More than two-thirds of the $52 
billion proposed in the 1974 federal 
budget for assistance to state and 
local governments will be spent in, 
or will affect directly, metropolitan 
areas—an increase of more than $22 
billion in four years, mainly for law ` 
enforcement and public assistance. 

The work of the General Account- 
ing Office (GAO) encompasses the 
spectrum of federal activities. Start- 
ing in 1921, it was primarily con- 
cerned with assuring Congress as to 
the legality and fiscal integrity of 
federal expenditures. Later, it be- 
came increasingly involved-in ways 
in which federal programs could be 
carried out more economically and 
efficiently. Still more recently, it has 
been deeply concerned with such 
basic questions as whether federal _ 
programs are working as they 
should, whether they need modi- 
fication to make them work better, 
ahd whether they should be ex- 


‘panded, cut back or discontinued. 


The purpose of GAO, then, is not 
solely to reduce the cost of managing 
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` programs; GAO is equally con- 
cerned with developing recom- 
mendations to make them work 
better. 

Much of the work of the General 
Accounting Office, especially in the 
area of federal domestic assistance 
programs, has intergovernmental as- 
pects. Two years ago it established a 
group with specific responsibility for 
carrying out our work in the inter- 
governmental relations area. This 
group is responsible for conducting 
broad-based studies of federal activi- 
ties impacting on state and local 
governments. These studies deal not 


with assessing individual federal. 


programs, but rather with the system 
for delivering federal assistance, 
with emphasis on. the state and local 
perspective of how federal programs 
are administered. 

For example, in January 1974, the 
office issued a report to Congress on 
its assessment of Federal Regional 
Councils. I also testified on this 
subject before the Subcommittee 
‘on Intergovernmental Relations, 
House Committee on Governmental 
Operations. . 

The report noted that Federal Re- 
gional Councils were established to 
develop closer working relationships 
between large federal grantmaking 
agencies and state and local govern- 
ments and to improve coordination 
of the categorical grant-in-aid sys- 
tem. 

Although their experiences varied 
widely, most officials of states and 
larger units of local governments 
knew about the Councils. On the 
other hand, representatives of 
smaller units of local government 
generally were unfamiliar with 
them. State and local governments 
need information on federal grant- 
in-aid programs and on the oppor- 
tunities for securing assistance from 
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Councils. Unless governmental 
units had developed aggressive pro- 
grams for seeking out and securing 
federal assistance, they usually had 
little knowledge of, or information 
on, federal grant-in-aid programs. 
Important factors contributing to the 
Councils’ limited outreach, particu- 
larly with smaller units of local 
governments, were the limited staff 
resources available and the Coun- 
cils’ relatively brief experience ‘in 
operating intergovernmental pro- 
grams. Certain programs conducted 
by Councils helped state and local 
governments to coordinate the ad- 
ministration of federal assistance 
programs; however, these programs 
were experimental and reached only 
a limited number of potential re- 
cipients. 

Councils were impeded from 
being more effective by factors such 
as: 


— member agencies’ lack of, or 
variations in,-decentralized de- 
cision making authority; 

— limits on the authority of Council 
chairmen; 

—division of time and effort by 
Council members, staffs, and 
task force members between 
Council and agency affairs; 

— insufficient participation by 
nonmember federal agencies in 
Councils’ activities; and 

—absence of formalized standards 
for planning work and reporting 
progress. 


The conclusion is that, although 
these factors impeded the Councils’ 
effectiveness, Councils can, within 
their existing framework, accom- 
plish their purposes more effectively 
with stronger management direc- 
tion by the Under Secretaries Group 
for Regional Operations. The Office 
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of Management and Budget, the ` 
Under Secretaries Group, and Coun- 
cil chairmen generally agreed and 
concurred in the recommendations 
for making Councils more effective. 


ACCOUNTABILITY AND THE AUDIT 


The increased commitment of fed- 
eral, 
fund the myriad of programs intended 
to improve the quality of life has 
- been accompanied by an increased 

demand for information about gov- 
ernmental programs. Public-officials 
and legislators at all levels and the 
general public want to know 
whether governmental programs are 
being conducted efficiently, effec- 
tively and economically. This de- 
mand for information has necessi- 
tated broadening the scope of gov- 
ernmental auditing so that the 
‘auditor must be concerned with 
three types of accountability: 


1. fiscal accountability, which in- 
cludes financial integrity, dis- 
closure; and compliance with 
applicable laws. and regula- 
tions; 

2. managerial accountability, 
which is concerned with effi- 
cient and economical use of 
resources; and 

3. program accountability, which 
is concerned with accomplish- 
ments and objectives, that ‘is. 
to say, whether the statutory 
objectives of the program have 
indeed been accomplished. 


The complex relationship among 
the levels of government in the ad- 
ministration of programs similarly 
extends to the area of auditing. In 


recognition of the need for broad ' 


audits at all levels of government, 
the General Accounting Office two 
years ago published its Standards 
for'Audit of Governmental Organi- 


state and local resources to. 
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zations, Programs, Activities and. . 
Functions. These standards were - 
developed over a period of nearly 
three years with the assistance of 
federal agencies, professional asso- 
ciations, and public interest groups 
that had an interest in governmental 
auditing. 

The audit standards in their final 
form are a set of criteria that call for 
an audit of a much broader scope 
than the traditional financially- 
oriented governmental audit. The 
criteria are also quite demanding as 
to staff competence, independence 
and professional proficiency. 

The standards have a significant - 
impact on the auditing of govern- 
ments either by independent public 
accountants er by organic audit 
groups. Under the standards, an 
audit will respond not only to the 
need to determine fiscal accounta- 
bility, including compliance with 
applicable laws and regulations, but 
also will deal with the question of 
how well the entity is managed and 
to what degree individual programs 


‘are accomplishing their intended 


objectives. 

Another aspect of auditing that is 
affected by the standards is the ex- 
pansion. of auditing on an inter- 
governmental basis. As more audit 
groups accept and implement the 
standards in the conduct of their 
work, it is anticipated that the qual- 
ity of governmental auditing at all 
levels will improve. 

A major effort is underway to en- 
courage adoption and use of the 
standards at the state and local level. 
Some of the projects in process in- 
clude: : 


. —development of a model state 
statute and model local ordi- 
nance to provide a legal frame- 
work for effective audit of 
organizations; 
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—a study of alternative means by 
which state and local audit 
organizations can be reimbursed 
for auditing federal programs; 

—development of a data bank on 
state audit- organizations to 
eliminate the need for these 
organizations to respond to 
multiple inquiries for similar 
data; : 

—development of regional inter- 
governmental audit forums as a 
basis for federal, state and local 
audit organizations to exchange 
ideas and in general to strive 
for improved auditing (a national 
forum and two regional forums 
are in operation— six forums are 
in various stages of develop- 
ment); and 

— participation with several units 
of local government in pilot 
audits to demonstrate the bene- 
fits of efficiency, economy, and 
program results audits, and to 
develòp model audit programs 
for use in local units of govern- 
ment. (This project is being con- 
ducted in cooperation with the 


International City Management , 


Association.) 


REVENUE SHARING 


Revenue sharing, perhaps more 
than any other program, makes clear 
the need for an intergovernmental 
effort to achieve adequate accounta- 
bility and audit coverage. It also 
highlights the difficulties which 
must be overcome -to satisfy the in- 
formation needs of all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

Unlike traditional federal assis- 
tance programs, the Revenue Shar- 
ing Act (State and Local Fiscal Assis- 
tance Act of 1972) allows state and 
local governments considerable 
flexibility in the use of the funds 
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with minimal federal supervision of 
the recipient governments. 

In testimony on the administra- 
tion’s proposal for revenue sharing 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on June 24, 1971, I ex- 
pressed reservations regarding the 
lack of accountability provisions in 
the proposed legislation. 

The sheer number of recipient 
governments— over 38,000— would, 
as a -practical matter, necessitate 
heavy reliance on audits by or for 
state and local governments. A 
study GAO had begun in 1970, 
which was still in progress when I 


° testified, indicated that the auditing 


capabilities of most state and local 
governments did not meet standards ` 
the office considers adequate. 

I recommended to the committee 
that the accountability provisions of 
the proposal be strengthened and 
that GAO be given the right of access 
to pertinent information for pur- 
poses of audit and examination. I 
felt that our presence would likely 
contribute to the advancement of the 
quality of state and local auditing, 
and reviews by GAO, as an agency of 
the legislative branch, would assist 
and be consistent with the tradi- 
tional oversight role and responsi- 
bility of Congress. 

The act, as passed, contains sev- 
eral accountability provisions. It re- 
‘quires state and local governments 
to provide for the expenditure of 
revenue sharing funds under the 
same laws and budgetary pro- 
cedures they employ spending their 
own revenues. The intent of this pro- 
vision is to ensure that the usual 
budgetary and expenditure approval 
mechanisms are applied to revenue 
sharing funds. 

State and local governments are 
required to establish a separate trust 
fund account in which all revenue 
sharing receipts, including interest 
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posited., This provision was in- 
tended to facilitate review and eval- 
uation of the program. 

The act requires state and local 


governments to account to the De- 


partment of the Treasury and the 
public through periodic reports on 
their planned and actual expendi- 
tures of revenue sharing funds. The 
reports, in addition to being sub- 
mitted to the Treasury Department, 
must be published in a newspaper 
' having general circulation, and other 
news. media must be given notice of 
publication. The intent of this pro- 


- vision is to facilitate ‘scrutiny of the* 


- program by local citizens to help 
ensure wise expenditure of -funds 
and to make government officials 
accountable to their constituents. 

The act also, contains require- 
ments for audits and reviews of 
the program. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is responsible for conducting 
audits necessary to insure that re- 
cipient governments comply with 
the requirements of the act. In dis- 
charging this responsibility, Treas- 
ury is relying heavily on audits 
conducted by independent public 
‘accountants and state and local 
auditors. 

GAO is directed by the act to 
assist congressional: evaluation of 
the program by reviewing the work 
done by the Treasury Department 
and .state and local governments. 
' In carrying out- this responsibility, 
GAO has already issued two re- 
ports to Congress’ on its reviews 
of the program operation among 


1. Comptroller General of the’ United 
States, Revenue Sharing: Its Use by and Im- 
pact on State Governments (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. General Accounting Office, August 
1973), and Revenue Sharing: Its Use by and 
Impact on Local Governments (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. General Accounting Office, April 
1974). 
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state and ioe governments, : and 
several other studies are currently 
underway. - 

In both reports, GAO has com- 
mented on the difficulties involved 
in identifying what has actually hap- . 
pened as a result of the program. . 
Because of.the wide discretion re- 
cipients have in using the funds, 
revenue sharing represents merely 


an addition to the total resources 


available for government expendi- 
ture. Revenue sharing, aid from 
other governments, and a govern- 
ment’s own resources can often 
be used to provide the same sér- 


vices. This creates an environment 


where funds can be easily displaced 
or substituted. Therefore, when a 
recipient uses revenue sharing for 
any purpose, there are a variety 
of effects which are not necessarily 
reflected by the direct use of the 
funds: (1) its own funds may be 
used to finance other programs; 
(2) it. may be relieved of the need 
to increase taxes; (3) it may reduce 
taxes; or (4) it may experience a 
combination of these or other con- 
sequences. ) | 

Because budgetary choices.among ` 
competing programs and decisions 
regarding the methods for financing 
a government's budget are typically 
based on total resources available 
to the government, it is extremely 
difficult, and probably impossible in 
many cases, to identify objectively . 
the effects of revenue sharing. An 
objective identification of effects is 
further complicated by such factors 
as changing priorities and needs, 
changing amounts of resources avail- - 
able to a recipient from its own 
sources, and the relatively small 
contribution that revenue sharing 
makes to total state-local resources. 

Because revenue ‘sharing repre- . 
sents: only a part of total resources, 
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it is probably unrealistic to expect 
that the citizenry can make informed 
judgments from reports which de- 
scribe expenditures .contemplated 
or made with revenue sharing funds. 
For public disclosure purposes, it 
would probably be more meaning- 
ful for a government to-report all 
of its expenditures along with an 
‘explanation of the part that revenue 
sharing played in the total fiscal 
program. 

In a similar vein, GAO studies 
to date have convinced us that the 
information needs of federal policy 
makers (both Congress and the 
executive branch) are not met ade- 
quately by the present reporting 
-system, which merely portrays ac- 
tivities being directly funded with 
revenue sharing. Such data, in order 
to be meaningful, should be in- 
tegrated and related to total expendi- 
tures for state-local activities. The 
development ofa comprehensive in- 
formation system on the overall 
activities of state-local government 
would be of great value at the na- 
tional level, not only in evaluating 
revenue sharing but in establishing 
priorities for federal domestic assist- 
-ance programs. GAO has recently 
initiated an inquiry to consider the 
data base presently available and 
possible ways to make it a more 
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meaningful policy instrument in the 
domestic field. 

From GAO’s perspective, revenue 
sharing has also given added em- 
phasis to the importance of improv- 
ing state-local audit .capabilities. 
The traditional financial audit and 
audits of compliance with applicable 
laws and regulations fall short of 
informing the public and appointed 
officials as to how well funds and 
other resources are utilized. 

Revenue sharing makes very clear 
the fact .that today state-local pro- 
grams are financed by a mixture of 
„federal, state and local dollars, and 
"that it is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine whether a federal, state or 
local dollar was actually used in a 
particular program. There are simply 
not enough federal auditors, nor 
should there be, to evaluate econ- 
omy; efficiency and effectiveness 
of state-local programs. Such a task 
properly rests with state and local 
governments. 

The revenue sharing regulations 
encourage recipient governments to 
have their audits performed in 
accordance with GAO’s standards. 
Hopefully this, along with GAO’s 
other efforts, will prompt state and 
local governments to undertake the 
audit contemplated by the stan- 
dards. 


IGR and the Executive Branch: the New Federalism 
By THOMAS J. GRAVES 


ABSTRACT: IGR and the New Federalism are synonymous. 
Former President Nixon summarized the New Federalism as 
“A cooperative venture among governments atalllevels .. . 
in which power, funds, and authority are channeled increas- 
ingly to those governments which are closest to the people.” 
IGR is essentially an art and primarily an exercise in the be- 
havioral field. The thread which binds government officials 
intergovernmentally is the financing and administration of 
federal grants-in-aid and other forms of federal financial assis- 
tance. Concern in the executive branch for IGR developed in 
the last 20 years; thus its roots in American governance are 
not yet very deep. The views and support of public interest 
groups as well as the sympathetic attention of Congress are 
essential to the pursuit of IGR goals and objectives in the 
executive branch. In relations between levels of government, 
partnership rather than paternalism must prevail. The rise of 
stronger chief executives and decentralization of power from 
Washington are noted. Confidence of Americans in their own 
government is essential to achieving a federal system working 
in all parts, well-managed and equitably financed. 
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THE NEw FEDERALISM 


HE concept of American fed- 
eralism has its roots in colonial 
development and the events which 
shaped the nation nearly 200 years 
ago. Inanew continent anew system 
of government with its basic princi- 
ples of freedom and the importance 
of the individual was the lasting re- 
sult of the successful American 
Revolution whose Bicentennial we 
are soon to celebrate. 

No system, however perfectly for- 
mulated in the beginning, will under 
the stress and strain of changing 
circumstances continue to work at a 
maximum level. After two centuries « 
under a unique federal system, the 
time is none too soon for reexamin- 
ing America’s position and deter- 
mining its future direction in order 
to cope successfully with the compli- 
cated problems of a free government 
in the third century of the nation’s 
existence. 

When former President Nixon was 
campaigning in 1968, he recognized 
the need for, and the desirability of, 
delving deeply into the ramifications 
of our federal system. Soon after 
taking office in 1969, he established 
an Office of Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions in the Executive Office of the 
President, proposed to Congress a 
system of general and special reve- 
nue sharing, established the Ash 
Council to survey the executive 
branch of the federal government, 
and ordered a continuing study of 
ways and means to streamline fed- 
eral grant-in-aid administration. 
Buttressing all of these actions was 
his underlying premise that the 
United States needs and must have a 
New Federalism. , 


THE NEW FEDERALISM _ 


Since the end of World War II, the 
nation has been grappling for a solu- 
tion to its most basic problem: the 
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governance of a country of conti- 
nental proportions with a burgeon- 
ing population and a new social 
consciousness.’ President Nixon 
came to office at a time when a broad 
consensus was emerging that the 
domestic programs of the federal 
government were in need of basic 
overhaul. The best indicator of this 
was the frustration of Americans 
throughost the nation—much of 
which was justified—about the in- 
ability of governmental institutions 
at every level to perform their as- 
signed tasks. A large part of the prob- 
lem of establishing a public opinion 
"favorable to the Nixon administra- 
tion’s aims was the generally low 
esteem in which government at all 
levels—federal, state, county, city, 
school district and special district— 
is held. 

President Nixon, consequently, 
was firmly committed to the concept 
of the New Federalism, the basic 
philosophy of which is summed up 
in the president’s often repeated 
words: 


A cooperative venture among govern- 
ment at all levels . . . in which power, 
funds, and authority are channeled in- 
creasingly to those governments which 
are closest to the people.’ 


Fundamentally, therefore, the New 
Federalism is a deep-seated commit- 
ment to bringing government closer 
to its citizens, to restoring faith and 
credibility to government at all 
levels, and to strengthening state 
and local governments in ways that 
will-foster the wise and responsible 
local- level leadership which gave 
this nation so much strength and 
vitality in the earlier days of the re- 


1. Richard M. Nixon, The New Federal- 
ism: An Address and Statements by the 
President, Address to the Nation, 8 Aufust 
1969. . 
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public. This concept guided many of 
the policies of the Nixon administra- 
tion and was reflected in the budget, 
executive. orders, legislative pro- 
posals, rules and regulations, and 
other executive branch actions. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
DEFINED 


Intergovernmental relations is 
essentially an art, not a science, and 
is therefore not particularly suscep- 
tible to the measuring scales of 
general management and produc- 
tivity. It is primarily an exercise in 
the behavioral field and could well 
be classified as relying very heavily 
on interpersonal relationships be- 
tween and among government of- 
. ficials and centering upon a common 
concern. 

In my view, IGR is synonymous 
with federalism—new or old—and 
all discussions of the subject neces- 
sarily and inevitably center on the 


administrative and financial com-. 


plex of federal grants-in-aid (and 
other forms of such assistance) and 
the programs underlying these 
grants. This statement is in no sense 
a derogation of philosophical or 
fundamental questions regarding 
the true relationships that should 
exist between and among levels of 
government in the American system 
of federalism. 

This is merely to say that the 
executive branch is confronted with 
the reality that the grant-in-aid is in 
the forefront and is the “warp and 
woof” of day-to-day intergovern- 
mental relationships which must be 
performed if the system is to work 
at all. The grant structure is where 
IGR becomes ,an operating reality 
and where the battle is joined. It is 
an-arena which rather perfectly fits 
Grover Cleveland’s dictum that “We 
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are confronted by a condition, not a 
theory.” 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH CONCERN 
FOR IGR 


Executive branch concern for 
IGR, so defined, is a development of 
the last 20 years or so. While it has 
flourished and gained wide ac- 
ceptance since 1955, IGR can hardly 
be said to be rooted very deeply in 
American governance in any sense 
—organizationally, systematically, 
traditionally or philosophically. 

During the 1952 campaign and in 
the very early days of his first admin- 
istration, President Eisenhower re- 
peatedly expressed the view that the 
national government must leave to 
the states and local governments 
those things which they could best 
do for themselves, and that the role 
of the national government should 
be one of assisting in this objective. 
Among his first official acts was a 
call for legislation resulting in the 
appointment of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, which 
was created early in 1953 and which’ 
reported June 30, 1955. This com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of 
the late Meyer Kestnbaum of Chi- 
cago, addressed itself to the first 
fundamental review of federalism 
since the Constitutional Convention. 
The most significant quotation from 
the report of the commission is that: 


The national government and the states 
should be regarded not as competitors 
for authority but as two levels of govern- 
ment cooperating with or complement- 
ing each other in meeting the growing 
demands on both.” 


As a follow-up to the report, the 


2. Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, Report to the President for Trans- 
mittal to the Congress (June 1955), p. 2. 
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president adopted a major com- 
mission recommendation and es- 
tablished a focal point for the con- 
tinued consideration of intergovern- 
mental relations. Governor Howard 
Pyle of the White House staff was 
designated as the Deputy Assistant 
to the President for Intergovern- 
mental Relations, and the Bureau of 
the Budget was assigned the task of 
“backstopping’ this new operation. 
Specifically, Governor Pyle was 
directed, among other things, to 
maintain liaison with national or- 
ganizations interested in this field, to ` 
grapple with problems concerning 
state and local governments, to fol- 
low through on the findings and 
recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions with the assistance of Mr. 
Kestnbaum, and to make such spe- 
cial studies as might be required. 
The Eisenhower administration’s 
guiding. philosophy on intergovern- 
mental relations was summarized in 
the following statement of policy: 


It is the goal of the administration, in 
the interest of public legislative, and 
State-local relations, to demonstrate its 
active concern with improving the rela- 
tions of the National Government with 
State and local authorities. 


Late in 1957, President Eisen- 
hower, in a major address before the 
. Governors’ Conference at Williams- 
burg, proposed the establishment of 
a Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee, to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Governors Con- 
ference and high-ranking federal 
officials. The committee would have 
three specific duties: 


—to designate functions which 
the States are ready and willing 
to assume and finance that are 
now performed or financed 
wholly or in part by the Federal 
Government; 
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—to recommend the Federal and 
State revenue adjustments re- 
quired to- enable the States to 
assume such functions; and 

—to identify functions and re- 
sponsibilities likely to require 
State or Federal attention in the 
future and to recommend the 
level of State effort, or Federal 
effort, or both, that will be 
needed to assure effective 
action.’ 


The committee was subsequently 
appointed and included from the 
federal government three cabinet 


e members, the secretaries of the 


treasury, labor, and health, educa- 
tion and welfare, Governor Pyle, the 
budget director, Mr. Kestnbaum, 
then serving as Special Assistant to 
the President, and the Special Assis- 
tant to the President for Public 
Works, General J. S. Bragdon. Rep- 
resenting the other half of this joint 
committee were the governors of 
New Hampshire, Maryland, Ne- 
braska, Idaho, Texas, Mississippi, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Kansas 
and Illinois. Secretary of the the 
Treasury Robert Anderson and Gov- 
ernor Dwinell of New Hampshire 
were appointed co-chairmen. 

On August 9 and 10 the commit- 
tee held its initial meeting in 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, and it was 
decided that the following func- 
tions and taxes would be suitable 
for consideration and action at a 
subsequent meeting for transfer to 
the states: (1) the school lunch pro- 
gram, (2) vocational education, (3) 
natural disaster relief, (4) waste 
treatment facilities construction, (5) 
local telephone facilities construc- 
tion, (6) local telephone service 
taxes, (7) admissions and a number 


3. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Address of the 
President before the National Governors’ 
Conference (Seattle, 1953). 
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of other excise and licensing taxes 
which are part of the normal polic- 
ing powers of the states. 

The Joint Committee was en- 
deavoring to do something that had 
never been attempted before. This 
was the first time the president of 
the United States had invited the 
states to indicate which functions 
and which tax sources should be 
returned to them. It was the first 
time that a group of the highest 
federal and state officials had met for 
this purpose. 

That the basic question of fed- 
eralism would be a constant factor in 
the deliberations and negotiations ° 
in which the committee was en- 
gaged was evident from the very 
first meeting. From the executive 
point of view, it was obvious that 
the national government would give 
up some supervisory -and fiscal 
powers, but this would not be a net 
loss since the executive branch of 
the state and perhaps even the local 
governments would be strength- 
ened. This in itself is an example of 
the genius of the United States sys- 
tem, in that items are not lost but 
find their expression in the totality 
of government. 

The Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee did not achieve its ob- 
jective for reasons other than a lack 
of desire on the part of either the 
federal or state representatives. Out 
of this experience, nevertheless, 
came two highly worthwhile results: 
(1) the recognition of the fact that 
federal grants are and will remain an 
integral and essential part of our 
federal system, and (2) the creation 
of a permanent Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions (ACIR) with broad representa- 
tion of all the elements in our fed- 
eral system.4 


4. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Address of the 
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Since its very beginning the ACIR 
has proven to be a harmonious blend 
of solidly academic research effort 
and high level action designed to 
implement its recommendations for 
the improvement of government at 
all levels. With these beginnings, 
therefore, it is necessary to illustrate 
the IGR elements currently in the 
picture. A diagram of the federal 
government's present structure for 
dealing with interlevel problems is 
shown in figure 1. . 

In addition to the formal govern- 
mental bodies shown in figure 1, the 
IGR structure includes the fol- 
lowing: 


Public I nterest Groups — 
the Big Seven 


Council of State Governments 
National Governors Conference 
National Legislative Conference 
National Association of Counties 
National League of Cities 
U.S. Conference of Mayors 
International City Management 
Association 


These groups represent elected _ 
public officials at the state, county | 
and local levels, both executive 
and legislative, except for the Inter- 
national City Management Associa- 
tion, whose members are appointive 
officials responsible for administer- 
ing city and county governments. 
All are located in Washington, D.C. 
except the Council of State Govern- 
ments, which is headquartered in 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


State-County- City Service Center 


This is an organization of the Big 
Seven, the executive directors of » 
which associations serve as- the 
board of directors. It is designed to 


? 





President before the National Governors’ 
Conference (Williamsburg, Va., 1957). 
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Executive Branch 


OMB 


Assistant Director for Management and Operations 


Intergovernmental Relations and Regional Operations 


Division 


White House 
Domestic Council 


Associate Director for 
Intergovernmental Relations 


Federal Agencies 


Various arrangements for the handling of 
` intergovernmental relations, including 
the Treasury Department’s Office of 


Revenue Sharing 


Congress 


Senate 
Committee on Government Operations 


— Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations 


House 
Committee on Government Operations 


— Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations 


General Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General 


ACIR 


Composite group of executive and legislative branch members from federal, state and local 
levels, plus private citizens, national (not federal) in scope and reporting to both the president 


and Congress. 


FIGURE 1 


serve the common needs of these 
associations and is a means of bring- 
ing them together periodically. 


Coalition of Governors, Mayors and 
County Officials 


Governor Dan Evans of the state 
of Washington recently announced 
the formation of this coalition, which 
consists of the presidents of the Big 
Seven plus other prominent state 
and local officials. One of its first 
jobs will be to review administrat 
tion proposals and try to agree on 
specific points which members want 
added to or deleted from proposed 
legislation. In addition, Governor 


Evans is quoted as saying when the 


‘coalition was announced: “We hope 


by coalescing our views to convince 
Congress and the Administration 
that we deserve to be in on the 
formulation of programs and poli- 
cies. . . . We want to initiate pro- 
posals rather than just respond.”® 


All of the above mechanisms op- 
erate at the national level and are 
concerned primarily with the action 
or inaction of the federal govern- 
ment—both executive and con- 


5. Daniel J. Evans, Speech before the 
National Governors’ Conference (Lake Tahoe, 
Nev., 1973). 
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gressional—in Washington. There 
is no counterpart organization for 
states, counties and cities to relate 
to the federal government in the 
field. Only the Council of State 
Governments has a field structure 
with well-established field offices. 
The other associations do have state 
(and occasionally regional) leagues 
of county and city officials. These 
vary considerably in effectiveness 
and staff resources and in their 
ability and willingness to relate to 
federal government operations. On 
the other hand, the official Federal 
Regional Councils and the Federal 


Executive Boards, as well as in-° 


dividual federal agency regional of- 
fices,.are demonstrating.an increas- 
ing competence and desire to relate 
to state, county and local officials, 
either individually or collectively. 

All of this raises a significant 
problem for the federal government 
in the field—the dichotomy of serv- 
ing the needs of individual states 
and localities as against the obvious 
advantages of dealing with them in 
groups. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN GOVERN- 
MENTS IN A FEDERAL SYSTEM 


The relations between and among 
levels of government in the United 
States, like those between nations, 
require constant attention and care- 
ful consideration of the roles to be 
played by federal, state and local 
governments as they serve the 
people. That the interrelationships 
of government be at their best at 
all times is particularly important 
because the federal system recog- 
nizes that state and local govern- 
ments must be free of domination or 
subordination by an all-powerful 
centralized government. If Ameri- 
can democracy is to survive and 
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flourish, the levels of government 
must be maintained in proper bal- 
ance so that they will be responsive 
to the will and needs of the people. 
The Founding Fathers and all 
succeeding generations of Ameri- 
cans have recognized and acknowl- 
edged this basic truth. In one way or’ 
another, they have also recognized 
that the principle of partnership 
rather than paternalism must charac- 
terize the role of the federal govern- 
ment in its internal governmental 
relations. 

In the maturation of the federal 
system, the remarkable aspect is that 
‘the basic principle remains the 
same: national power must not 
overshadow the development of 
state and local government, and the 
liberty of the people must be secure 
in all possible circumstances. 

An understanding of federalism is 
the key to the understanding of the 
American method of governing. Pro- 
fessor Joseph E. McLean, now of the 
University of Pittsburgh Graduate 
School, first summed up the situa- 
tion in an early pamphlet on “Poli- 
tics is What You Make It,” when he 
said: 


Most of us think of our federal system as 
having three layers of government— 
Federal, State, and local—with each 
level assigned definite functions’ and 
responsibilities, and many of us believe 
that a specific service or function gen- 
erally belongs exclusively to one layer 
of government. . . . Most of us fail to 
realize that this layer-cake is much more 
like a marble cake. There are many com- 
bined activities—administrative, finan- 
cial, and political—which blend 
throughout the cake and ignore the 
layers. . . . Almost any public problem 
„you can mention today involves all of 
the so called “layers” of government.’ 


6. Public Affairs Committee, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet (New York, April 1952). 
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One of the significant factors in 
the growth of government in this 
nation in recent years, however, has 
been the increasing recognition that 
state and local governments have 
again become strong and better able 
to administer those services and 
programs for which they are re- 
sponsible. This development has 
occurred coordinately with the rise 
in power of the national government, 
which demonstrates a healthy and 
simultaneous growth factor. If con- 
tinued, nurtured and expanded 
properly, government should be 
better able to cope with the mani- 
fold problems confronting it—some 
of which are now full-scale and some 
of which are on the horizon. 

Concomitantly with the growth of 
state and local government capa- 
bilities, two other trends have de- 
veloped. There has been a marked 
tendency in the direction of stronger 
executives, both elective and ap- 
pointive. The many added responsi- 
bilities and duties of governors as 
full-time state chief executives are 
indicative of this trend. Even more 
exemplary is the widespread adop- 
tion of city manager plans for local 
governments and, in many in- 
stances, the adoption of strong mayor 
plans to replace outmoded com- 
missions and other hydra-headed 
local executive branches. 

The second trend is increasing 
concentration of power in Washing- 
ton. Concentration of power at the 
Washington level, for any reason no 
matter how compelling, tends to 
' weaken and vitiate the initiative of 
state and local governments. It like- 
wise tends to strike at the roots of a 
truly federal system. On the other 
hand, not everything that the na“ 
tional government does is antitheti- 
cal to the best interests of either the 
federal system or the citizens of 
` other levels of government. 
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THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
CONGRESS, AND IGR 


A further problem the executive 
branch has had in its pursuit of IGR 
objectives has been the varying 
success and receptivity in address- 
ing Congress as to its needs. Enact- 
ment of the Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act of 1968, and the OMB 
Circulars which have emanated from 
that legislation, have increased exec- 
utive-congressional relationships in 
a professional and nonpolitical man- 
ner to the general benefit of im- 
proved IGR as they affect federal 


domestic programs. 


The enactment of general revenue 
sharing, the continued push for 
forms of special revenue sharing, 
and the development of other as- 
pects of the New Federalism— 
administrative and fiscal—will in- 
crease the necessity for a good 


“executive-congressional atmos- 


phere in the continued development 
and success of IGR goals and ob- 
jectives. 


STRENGTHENING THE 
FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Today the citizen is often too well 
aware that federalism as envisioned 
by the Founding Fathers is not work- 
ing well in behalf of the people it is 
supposed to serve. Money alone is 
neither the expedient nor long-range 
solution; the management of money 
shares equal importance with the 
amount of money invested. 

Strengthening of the federal 
system in all its working parts. is 
essential to providing people with 
government services which, in the 
final analysis, are the only rationale 
for taxation. What these services are 
or should be and, more particularly, 
how they should be delivered, is a 
matter of public policy which is 
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decided through the political 
process. The question of who is 
right or wrong in the advocacy of a 
particular program is a decision 
reached after much wrangling and 
soul-searching on the part of the 
proponents and opponents. The fact 
that such decisions are never so 
firm that they cannot be changed is 
one of the great strengths—not 
weaknesses—of American federal- 
ism. 

The essential question is: What 
does the federal government intend 
to do about future intergovern- 
mental administrative and fiscal, 
relations; what are the new direc-- 
tions in federal aid policy? 

The Nixon administration came 
into office with a particular desire to 
strengthen intergovernmental rela- 
tions. President Nixon, in regard to 
the basic philosophy of government 
management, said: 


I plan a streamlined Federal system, 
with a return to the States, cities, and 
communities of decision-making powers 
rightfully theirs. The President is a 
place where priorities are set, and goals 
determined. We need a new attention to 
priorities, and a new realism about goals. 
We are living in a time of great promise 
—but also-of too many promises. We 
have had too much wishful imagining 
that all the ills of man could be set 
right overnight, merely by making a 
national commitment.’ 


The Nixon administration re- 
garded reform of the federal aid 
system as a basic objective. A re- 
formed system should: 


—-strengthen state-local political 
institutions, recognizing the 


primacy of their responsibility 


to their citizens; 


7. Richard M, Nixon (various Presidential 
documents, messages ‘and statements, 1969- 
73). 


' stances, 
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—enhance the capacity of state 
and local chief executives to 
coordinate and direct the re- 
sources available for state and 
local problem solving; 

—promote the strengthening of 
state and local revenue systems; 
and 

—encourage innovation and the 
demonstration of new ideas and 
techniques. 


While categorical grants have 
proven to be effective in many in; 
their rapid growth has 
caused serious problems in terms of: 


—a bypassing of elected chief 

executives; | 

—overlapping programs and du- 
plication at the state-local level; 

— inflexibility and distortion of 
state and local budgets; 

— additional administrative costs 

_ and program delays and uncer- 
tainties; 

—an information gap about avail- 
able grant programs which is 
difficult to close, and the place- 
ment of a premium on “grants- - 
manship”; and 

—severe competition at all levels 
for capable administrative and 
technical personnel. 


Those who have looked at the 
present revenue structure and ex- 
penditure pattern of the national, 
state and local governments would 
agree that there exists a strong need 
for basic reforms in present methods 
of financing the total pattern of 
government. The harsh and realis- 
tic facts of fiscal life are that: 


— state and local program services 
are ata high level and are con- 
tinuing to rise not only because 
of population growth but also 
because of necessitous and 
recognized higher standards of 
services to be performed; 
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—state and local revenue struc- 
tures as presently devised are 
undergoing severe strain and 


the principal tax sources contain 


evident inequities; 

—the continued use and improve- 
ment of the federal tax system to 
help state and local govern- 
ments is a prime requisite in 
fiscal federalism; 

—the present system of federal 
financial assistance to state and 
local governments is deficient; 
and 

—the administrative machinery 
for providing domestic public 
services needs strengthening 
throughout the federal system. 


In summary, the United States 
government needs the kind of ap- 
praisal that will have as its stated 
goal a compelling desire to make the 
machinery of government work in a 
manner that will sustain citizen con- 
fidence in the ability of government 
to provide necessary services under 
a system of taxation that puts the 
money where the action is at the 
right time and in the proper amount. 

Recent discussions have sought to 
achieve relatively quick and broad 
solutions through such devices as 
block grants, shared revenues and 
tax credit mechanisms, with all of 
their possible modifications and 
permutations. These proposals have 
recognized that it is almost impos- 
sible for even the most intrepid 
state or local expert in grantsman- 
ship to swing effectively a machete 
through the somewhat impenetrable 
jungle of categorical grant programs. 

The federal government has pro- 
gressed from a rigid adherence to 
categorical grants, to a softening of* 
these by the use of project grants, 
to a grouping of related grants such 
as is found in the Partnership for 
Health statute. As Dr. Richard 
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Nathan; former Assistant Director of 
OMB, has stated, “. . . it is highly 
‘desirable that we move away from 
narrow and highly specific federal 
aids and focus instead on new and 
broader federal aid instruments . . . 
The ‘how-to-do-it’ questions of policy 
implementation are increasingly be- 
coming as important as the- basic 
question of what needs to be done.” 
While easing state and local finan- 
cial problems, the rapid growth of 
aid programs. has heightened the 
need for improved coordination to 
insure effective and efficient public 
services at the local level. This 
‘realization has stimulated the fol- 
lowing generic approaches by the 
federal government to improving the 
administration of aid programs: 


—broader, multifunctional ap- 
proaches—to meld programs 
together at the local level as in 
‘model cities, community action 
agencies, neighborhood cen- 
térs, and concentrated employ- 
ment programs; 

—consolidation of existing grant 
categories; 

—improvements in funding ar- 

_rangements—as in advance 
funding for education—to al- 
low more time for planning— 
and the proposed Joint-Fund- 
ing Simplification Act; 

' —utilization of regional councils 
of federal agencies in the field 
to coordinate federal programs 
at the point of impact; 

—rationalization of regional 
boundaries and decentraliza- 
tion; 

—greater consultation with state 
and local officials; 


8. Richard Nathan, “Revenue Sharing and ` 
the New Federalism,” 15th Annual Whear- 
ret Lecture (Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of 
Pittsburgh, 1969). 
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—a concentrated review of pres- 
ent grant-in-aid regulations; 
‘-—passage of new legislation such 
as the Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act—which im- 
proves the flow of information 
between elected officials at the 
federal and state levels, simpli- 
fies accounting requirements 
for federal grants, relaxes im- 
pediments of grant legislation 


to reorganization at the state. 


level, and provides a number of 
other improvéments, including 
a new educational program to 
increase the supply of trained 
public servants at all levels of 
government. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


No one will contend that adminis- 
trative improvements and new legis- 
lation taken together will achieve a 
system of revenue allocation and 
program responsibility that will 
enable each ofthe federal partners to 
handle his end of the game effort- 
lessly and efficiently. The magic 
word, of course, is still money. 

But ifthese vitally important ques- 
tions of management are not tackled, 
money will continue to be wasted 
and, more importantly, a situation 
will be perpetuated in which, as 
Dwight Ink describes it, “help does 
not reach those who need it until 
months—sometimes years—after it 
should.’® Or, as an able and knowl- 
edgeable economist has said: “It is 
precisely the management problem, 


‘and the political implications of the 


tremendous growth in federal assis- 
tance, that provide much of the fuel 
for the purely political aspects of 
the debate now in progress.”’!° 


9. Dwight Ink, Address to Midwestern 
Regional Conference, United States 
Chamber of Commerce (March 1973). 

10. Nathan, “Revenue Sharing.” 
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The American system, as a whole, 
is in need of: 


— critical review and fundamental 


change; 
—high level and outspoken 
thoughts about necessary 


changes; and 

—a strengthening of state and 
local government capabilities to 
participate as full partners in a 
truly federal system. 


` 


Critical to this major task of the 
president and the executive branch 
is reforming the system, so that 


e government is closer to the people 


whom it serves. This is a time of 
change-over and -very necessary 
change and, as might be expected, 
it has its attendant agonies. The con- 
fidence of the American people in 
their own government at all levels 
and in all of its institutions —execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial—must 
be restored. In a very real sense, this 
is the New Federalism—a federal 
system working in all of its parts, 
well managed and equitably f- 
nanced, with full participation by all 
‘of the partners in both the decision 
making and operational phases of a 
government for which they share a 
common responsibility. 
As the executive branch of the 
federal government meets its re- 
_sponsibilities for maintaining the 
federal system, it must constantly 
give recognition to the fact that 
government is dynamic and that it 
must make progress. It must be con- 
stantly alert to the changing needs of 
the times and the varying needs of 
the citizens it serves. It is no mean 
feat to govern a country which con- 
‘tains over 210 million persons living 
thousands of miles apart in regions 
which have marked differences in 
social, political and economic out- 
looks. Only a federal system could 
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achieve the national unity which has 
existed in the United States since 
its founding. 

The letter to President Eisen- 
hower which transmitted the report 
of the original Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations summarizes 
the whole subject in a few, exceed- 
ingly well-chosen words: 


Many of the problems to which we have 
addressed ourselves have been with us 
since the founding ofthe Republic. They 
are likely to concern us for many years to 
` come. No inquiry of this kind could 
possibly provide universally satisfac- 
tory answers to all of the difficult ques- 
tions that are under discussion at any 
particular moment. We are hopeful that 
this Report will be regarded as the be- 
ginning rather than the end of a con- 
temporary study of the subject of inter- 
governmental relations, and that it will 
stimulate all levels of government to 
examine their respective responsibili- 
ties in a properly balanced Federal sys- 
tem. 


11. Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Report to the President. 


öl 


The trend in governmental rela- 
tions prompted Woodrow Wilson to 
observe nearly a half century ago 
that the “question of relationship of 
the States to the Federal Govern- 
ment is the cardinal question of our 
constitutional system. It cannot be 
settled by the opinion of any one 
generation because it is a question 
of growth, and every successive 
stage of our political and economic 
development gives it a new aspect, 
makes it a new question.” 

The coordinated attention which 
this problem will receive at the na- 
tional level is a recognition on the 


e part of this generation that the “new 


question” requires a new answer. To 
conclude, the United States needs a 
New Federalism, and the executive 
branch must play a very strong but 
not commanding role in its develop- 
ment. It is fully anticipated and wise 
to expect that President Ford will 
assume that necessary: kind of lead- 
ership in the continuing ‘mainten- 
ance, fostering and enhancement of 
American intergovernmental rela- 
tions. This process is already well 
underway. 


Intergovernmental Relations: from the 
Legislative Perspective 


By DELPHIS C. GOLDBERG 


ABSTRACT: Federal assistamce to state and local govern- 
ments has expanded dramatically during the past decade, with 
most of this growth represented by special-purpose (“cate- 
gorical”) programs intended to promote social objectives of 
national importance. Even before the accelerated growth of 
these cooperative programs, periodic efforts were made to 
develop a more orderly grant-in-aid system. The proliferation . 
of grants, particularly in the 1960s, made it more difficult for 
many state and local governments to compete for and admin- 
ister federal aid programs and stimulated an intensified 
demand for grant simplification. General and special revenue 
sharing were the principal instruments of former President 
Nixon’s New Federalism for promoting more orderly and 
simplified relations and for decentralizing decision making in 
fields of intergovernmental interest. These forms of assis- 
tance, however, conflict with a traditional congressional con- 
cern for targeting grants to more specific social objectives and 
maximizing accountability. 
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IGR: LEGISLATIVE PERSPECTIVE 


S THE nation nears its Bicen- 
tennial, one is struck by the 
extent to which legislative ac- 
tions concerning intergovernmental 
matters are based on pragmatic 
rather than constitutional or phil- 
osophie considerations. - Although 
. students of government may argue 
about. whether and for how long the 
United States federal system has 
been “dual,” “cooperative,” “‘crea- 
tive,” or “new,” there is little doubt 
that the character of the public sector 
has been shaped in the past 40 years 
principally by political reactions to 
socio-economic forces and interest 
group pressures. 

Continued expansion of the na- 
tional government’s involvement in 
domestic activities probably ranks as 
the most important development af- 
fecting our federal system in recent 
years. This trend, however, should 
not obscure the fact that the activi- 
ties of state and local governments 
have also been substantially ex- 
panded. 


Until the 1930s, the federal govern- 


ment was involved relatively little in 
programs providing social and eco- 
nomic services to the public. Its 
role was radically changed by the 
Great Depression. The federal gov- 
~ emment’s superior fiscal position 
and the broad interpretation of na- 
tional powers adopted by the Su- 
preme Court combined in the face 
of severe economic distress to spawn 
new programs in areas previously 
considered the province of the 
states. This development continued 
and accelerated in the years follow- 
ing World War II. 

Armed with ample capacity to 
raise revenue through taxation and 
the creation of debt, and with 
virtually no constitutional inhibi- 
tions, the only practical limitation on 
the national government’s ability to 
engage in activities for the general 
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welfare was its own self-restraint. 
Congress, in effect, became the 
forum for determining the division 
of powers in our federal system. 
Another factor impacting on inter- 
governmental relations that has 
undergone considerable change in 
recent years is the demarcation be- 
tween the public and private sec- 
tors. Although organized business 
groups once fought vigorously to re- 
strain government expenditures at 
all levels, their efforts today appear 
to.be directed more toward assuring 
that private industry receives an 
appropriate share of government 


e contracts and other program bene- 


fits. 


GROWTH OF THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


Government expenditures have in- 
creased substantially in the past 20 
years, both in absolute terms and in 
relation to the private sector of the 
economy. During the years 1954 to 
1973, the combined expenditures of 
all levels of government rose from 27 
to 32 percent of the gross national 
product (GNP), while expenditures 
for domestic programs alone nearly 
doubled—from 13 to 24 percent of 
GNP.! 

This growth has been accom- 
panied by significant changes in the 
division of responsibilities for rais- 
ing and spending revenues. From 
1954 to 1973, federal expenditures 
for domestic purposes increased 
nearly 2% times in relation to.GNP 
—from 5.4 to 12.9 percent. During 
the same period, expeditures of the 


1. Unpublished data compiled by Ad- 
visory Commission on -Intergovernmental 
Relations. Domestic expenditures exclude 
defense, international, space programs, and 
the estimated portion of net interest attrib- 
utable to these functions. Percentages are 
based on expenditures by governments of 
their own funds. 
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states from their. own funds in- 
creased from 3.4 to 5.7 percent of 
GNP, or about two-thirds, while 
local expenditures from local rev- 
enue sources rose slightly more 
than one-third— from 4.0 to 5.4 per- 
cent of GNP.? 

It should be noted that the large 
expansion of the federal domestic 
budget relative to state and local 
expenditures has not been matched 
by a commensurate increase in the 
federal civilian workforce. In the 
two decades from 1954 to 1973, the 
number of federal employees con- 
` cerned with domestic programs in- 


creased by approximately 46 per-e 


cent. During the same period, state 
and local employment increased by 
143 percent. Stated another way, 
federal employment decreased from 
20 to 13 percent of the total. The 
comparatively large growth in em- 
ployment at the state and local levels 
reflects both the impact of federal 
assistance programs and the expan- 
sion of such labor-intensive service 
activities as education, health, wel- 
fare, law enforcement and sanita- 
tion. 


IGR ASSISTANCE 


Federal assistance to state and 
local governments has increased 
dramatically during the past decade, 
from $10.9 billion in 1965 to $48.3 
billion in 1974. In these 10 years, 
federal assistance doubled as a pro- 
portion of total federal outlays— 
from 9 to 18 percent—and the 
federal share of state and local ex- 
penditures increased from 15 to 23 
percent. As recently as 1955, total 
federal assistance was $3.3 billion 
and amounted to only 5 percent of 
federal outlays and 10 percent of 
state-local expenditures.” Federal 


2. Ibid. 
3. Budget of the United States Govern- 
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assistance has clearly become- an 
important factor in the revenue 
structure of state and local govern- 
ments. 

Similarly, the states have provided 
an increasing share of local reve- 
nues. In fact, the states assist local 
governments to a greater extent than 
the federal government assists state 
and local governments. Thirty-six 
percent of all local general revenue 
came from state payments in 1972, as 
compared with 33 percent in 1967 
and 28 percent in 1962. In dollar 
amounts, state assistance has nearly 
doubled in each five-year period, 
from $11 billion in 1962 to $19 
billion in 1967 and $37 billion in 
1972.4 However, some federal funds, 
estimated at 21 percent of the total 
in 1967, are included in the state 
payments.® The latter, it should be 
noted, includes both grants-in-aid 
and the local share of certain taxes 
collected at the state level. 

While the amount of federal assis- 
tance has multiplied in recent years, 
grants-in-aid (which constitute ap- 
proximately 99 percent of the total 
classified in the budget as assistance 
to state and local governments) have 
increased enormously in number 
and variety. The height of grant ex- 
pansion occurred during the Ken- 


ment, Fiscal Year 1975, Special Analysis N. 


Unpublished data for 1950 and 1955 from 
Office of Management and Budget. State and 
local expenditures include federal assistance. 
Federal assistance includes grants-in-aid and 
a small amount of shared revenues (as 
distinguished from general revenue shar- 
ing) but excludes net loans and repayable 
advances ‘made to state and local govern- 
ments. 

4. U.S., Bureau of the Census, State Pay- 
ments to Local Governments 1972, 1972 
Census of Governments, vol. 6 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office), table 1. 

5. Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, State Aid to Local Govern- 
ments (April 1969), p. 3. 
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nedy and Johnson administrations, 
when the number of separate au- 
thorizations more than doubled— 
from 160 to 379—in the four-year 
period 1963 to 1966.°® 

The velocity of this growth has 
complicated the federal aid land- 
scape, has made it more difficult 
for many eligible communities and 
states to learn what grant programs 
are available and to qualify for them, 
and has given rise to a renewed and 
more intensive interest in restruc- 
turing the instruments used for car- 
rying out intergovernmental pro- 
grams. 


SEARCH FOR MORE 
ORDERLY IGR 


First Hoover Commission 


In 1949, the first Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended the establish- 
ment of a system of grants “based 
upon broad categories—such as 
highways, education, public assis- 
tance, and public health—as con- 
trasted with the přesent system of 
extensive fragmentation.” 

The commission did not attempt to 
identify the levels of government 
responsible for particular public 
functions, or which functions “re- 
quire joint policy making, financing, 
and administration.” Instead, it rec- 
ommended that such an appraisal 
be made, and it further recom- 
mended a revision of our tax sys- 
tems with a view to reducing tax 
overlapping and leaving the states 


6. Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Fiscal Balance in the 
American Federal System I (October 1967) 
p. 151. 

7. Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, Fed- 
eral-State Relations: A Report to the Con- 
gress, March 1949, p. 36. 
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and localities adequate resources 
to meet their responsibilities.® 

The Hoover Commission’s Com- 
mittee on Federal-State Relations 
was more explicit: 


We believe that the Congress should 
make funds available to the states for 
general purposes rather than specific 
projects, so that the states will have 
more freedom in the planning and ad- 
ministration of their entire program of 
social, education, and health services. 
The many specific grants that now exist, 
with their attendant pressure groups, 
tend to distort the expenditures of the 
states in undesirable ways, to the neglect 
eof other services that are not nationally 
aided. Each state legislature should be 
allowed more freedom for the working 
out of its own pattern of services, and we 
believe. that the states are fully compe- 
tent to assume this responsibility.’ 


Kestnbaum Commission 


In sharp contrast to the Hoover 
Commission, the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations (Kestn- 
baum Commission) expressed a 
distinct preference for limited-pur- 
pose grants after a comprehen- 
sive two-year study of the federal 
system completed in 1955. The 
Kestnbaum Commission gave this 
explanation for its support of con- 
ditional grants: 


It is the only technique that is in any 
sense self-limiting, both as to objectives 
and amounts of expenditure and as to the 
extent and nature of National control. 
When Federal aid is directed toward 
specific activities, it is possible to ob- 
serve the effects of each grant, to evalu- 
ate the progress of aided activities, and 
to relate the amount of financial assis- 
tance to needs. There is more assurance 


8. Ibid., p. 35. 

9. Committee on Federal-State Relations: 
Report to the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, 28 September 1948, p. 13. 
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that Federal, funds will be used to pro- 
mote the Nation’s primary interests. 
Finally, the direct control exercised by 
the National Government is confined to 
limited and well-defined governmental 
activities, leaving other areas of State 
and local responsibility relatively un- 
affected. 


The Kestnbaum Commission also 
cautioned against federal grants in 
the form of broad subsidies— for ex- 
` ample, general revenue sharing— 
in preference to conditional grants: 


It has been argued that a subsidy policy 


would provide maximum help to the . 


States that most need funds, give all 
States an opportunity to use money 
where they feel their need is greatest, 
preserve for them a larger and more 
independent governing role, and re- 
lieve the National Government of ad- 
_ ministrative burdens and of the difficult 
task of selecting specific objects of aid. 
The National responsibility would be 
limited to the minimum supervision 
- needed to prevent fraud. ` 


Experience with different types of 
grants, however, suggests that subsidies 
would not materially relieve pressures 
for National action for specifie objec- 
_ tives. Other factors that are responsible 
for the establishment of existing grant 
' programs would still remain. 


‘In short, if a system of subsidies were 
adopted, there is no assurance that the 
funds would be used to provide all the 
services thought necessary by the Na- 
tional Government. There would still be 
pressure for National programs for spe- 
cific objectives. The end result would be 
a piling of conditional grants on top of 
subsidies, as in Canada and Australia, 
or enlargement of the field of direct 
National provision of services, or 
both." 


10. Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, A Report to the President for Trans- 
mittal to the Congress (June 1955), pp. 122- 
23. . 

ll. Ibid., pp. 121-22. 
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Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee 


Exactly two years after the Kestn- 
baum Commission reported to the 
president in June 1955 without rec- 
ommending the termination | or 
transfer of any federal grant pro- 
grams, President Eisenhower in- 
vited the National Governors’ Con- 
ference to join with him in creating 
a task force charged with three 
responsibilities: 


1. to designate functions which 
the states were ready and will- 
ing to assume and finance that 
were then performed or fi- 
nanced wholly or in part by the 
federal government: 

2. to recommend the federal and 
state revenue adjustments re- 
quired to enable the states to 
assume such functions; and 

3. to identify functions and re- 
sponsibilities likely to require 
state or federal attention in the 
future and to recommend the 
level of state or federal effort, 
or both, that would be needed 
to assure eftective action. 


The resulting Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee recommended, in 
December 1957, that the states 
assume full responsibility for the 


‘federally-aided programs of a vo- 


cational education and waste-treat- 
ment plant construction in exchange 
for rélinquishment by the federal 
government of a portion of its tax on 
local telephone service. 

It was disclosed in congressional 
hearings that none of the 10 lowest- 
income states could obtain sufficient 
revenue from the federal tax source 
proposed for relinquishment to re- 
place the grants recommended for 
discontinuance. On the other hand, 
the telephone tax would have pro- 
duced more than four times as much 
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revenue as California and New York 
needed to carry on those activities. 
In all, 20 states would have been 
financially disadvantaged by the 
transfer plan, even though it would 
result in a net loss of more than $50 
million a year to the federal govern- 
ment. 

Because of this: defect in the 
committee's transfer proposal, the 
Governors’ Conference concluded 
that it could not support it until the 
tax relinquishment recommendation 
was modified to insure that the reve- 
nue source made available to each 
“state was substantially equivalent to 


the costs of the functions to be“ 


assumed,” This was impossible to 
accomplish, and no further efforts 
were made by the committee to pur- 
sue its recommendations or to 
identify additional grant programs 
for transfer to the states. 


Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations (ACIR) 


Over a period of years, ACIR has 
been concerned by: the multiplicity 
of federal grant programs and the 
need to simplify grant administra- 
tion. In 1967, the commission recom- 
mended that the number of separate 
grant authorizations be drastically 
reduced and proposed several 
methods for counteracting the frag- 
mentation of grant programs. These 
included the consolidation of closely 
related categorical programs (by 
presidential submission of consoli- 
dation plans, subject to congres- 
sional disapproval, through a pro- 
cedure similar to that used for re- 
organization plans) and the “pack- 


aging” in a single grant application. 


of a number of interrelated project 


12. U.S., Congress, House Committee on 
Government Operations, Federal-State-Local 
Relations, Federal Grants-in-Aid, H.R. 2533, 
85th Cong., 2nd sess., 8 August 1958, p. 29. 
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drawing on funds from more than 
one federal program. Actually, the 
commission supported the’ enact- 
ment of legislation to authorize the 
latter procedure, known as joint 
funding simplification, that had al- 
ready been proposed by the Johnson 
administration. Legislation had not 
been enacted authorizing the use of 


either of these procedures by late 


1974. Much earlier, in 1961, ACIR 
had urged Congress to review grant 
legislation at fixed intervals to assure 
that programs are meeting current 
needs.'4 

Onamore substantive level, ACIR 
has recommended separating the 
funding of certain functions by gov- 
ernmental levels primarily as a 
means of better matching program 
requirements with fiscal resources. 
The commission, in 1969, proposed 
federal assumption of full financial 
responsibility (but not direct federal 
administration) for public assis- 
tance, including Medicaid and 
general assistance, and state as- 
sumption of substantially all re- 
sponsibility for the local share of 
public school costs.45 Subsequently, 
the federal government took over the 
three adult public assistance cate- 
gories previously supported by 
grants (aid to the aged, blind and 
disabled), but not the more contro- 
versial Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children program. Moreover, 
the states have continued in the 
direction of providing increased 
financial assistance to local schools, 
motivated strongly by court deci- 
sions favoring the intrastate equali- 
zation of school expenditures. 


13. ACIR, Fiscal Balance. 

14. ACIR, Periodic Congressional Reas- 
sessment of Federal Grants-in-Aid to State 
and Local Governments (June 1961). 

15. ACIR, State Aid to Local Government 
(April 1969). 
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ACIR has also advocated strength- 
ening the resources of state and local 
` governments through federal reve- 
nue sharing" and through encourag- 
ing greater state use of the personal 
income tax—by permitting a sub- 
stantial portion of an individual’s 
state income tax payments to be 
credited against the federal tax.” To 
make the grant-in-aid system more 
flexible, the commission has en- 
dorsed a federal policy of using a 
combination of grant instruments. In 
addition to general revenue sharing, 
these include block grants for sup- 
porting established programs in 
broad functional areas and categor- 
ical grants to stimulate and support 
programs in specific areas of national 
interest.?§ 

A recurring theme in ACIR re- 
ports is the principle that a healthy 
federal system requires strong local 
governments and that the states are 
primarily responsible for strength- 
ening their general-purpose political 
subdivisions. In consonance with 
this principle, the commission has 
proposed channeling federal grants 
for urban development through the 
states if the states provide the appro- 
priate administrative machinery and 
contribute a significant portion of 
matching funds.’® It has also recom- 
mended that Congress increase the 
percentage of federal funds for those 
community development projects 
which the states “buy into” with 
their own money.” 


16. ACIR, Fiscal Balance. 

17. ACIR, Federal-State Coordination of 
Personal Income Taxes (October 1965). 

18. ACIR, Fiscal Balance. 

19. ACIR, Impact of Federal Urban De- 
velopment Programs on Local Government 
Organization and Planning (January 1964). 

20. ACIR, Federal Approaches to Aid 
State and Local Capital Financing (Septem- 
ber 1970). 
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THE NEW FEDERALISM 


The Nixon administration acted 
vigorously to implement a number 
of organizational and procedural 
changes in federal grant administra- 
tion, including a greater decentrali- 
zation of decision making to regional 
offices, establishment of common 
regional boundaries and Federal 
Regional Councils, standardization 
of grant program requirements, and 
enactment of joint funding simpli- 
fication legislation. Efforts to ac- 
complish the latter two objectives 
were commenced in the Johnson 
administration, and most of these 
administrative arrangements had 
been recommended by ACIR. 

What is basically different about 
the New Federalism is its strong 
emphasis on broadening the discre- 
tion of state and local governments to 
make policy decisions in federally- 
aided programs. This objective is 
reflected in former President Nix- 
on’s statement that “Federal pro- 
grams have all too often beén 
accompanied by regulations and 
restrictions which have stifled in- 
novation and initiative on the part 
of State and local officials, severely 
limiting the ability of those officials 
most familiar with problems at the 
local level to respond to local 
needs. To remedy this situation, 
the president said, “strengthening 
the resources and responsibilities of 
state and local governments... 
permits their policies and programs 
to reflect local needs more sensi- 
tively.” 21 

The principal fiscal instruments 
chosen to promote government 
decentralization are general reve- 
nue sharing and special revenue 


21. “The Budget Message of the Presi- 
dent,” Budget of the United States Govern- 
ment, Fiscal Year 1975, p. 14. 
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sharing—a type of block grant. The 
special revenue sharing concept, 
first unveiled in President Nixon’s 
1971 State of the Union Message, 
differs from the conventional block 
grant in several important respects. 
While both instruments are in- 
tended to consolidate related. cate- 
gorical programs into broader-pur- 
pose grants to permit the more flex- 
ible use of funds, special revenue 
sharing goes much further in reduc- 
ing federal administrative involve- 
ment in how and where money is 
spent. It would distribute grant 


funds by a statutory formula that, 


replaces detailed applications sub- 
ject to federal agency approval (in- 
cluding state plans), and state and’ 
local governments would not be re- 
quired to match grants with their 
-own funds. None of the six special 
revenue sharing proposals made by 
the president in 1971—which 
would have combined a total of 130 
categorical grants in the fields of 
education, law enforcement, man- 
power training, rural community de- 
velopment, transportation and urban 
community development— were ap- 
proved by Congress. | 
In 1973, President Nixon again 
proposed special revenue sharing 
programs, this time in the fields of 
education, law enforcement, man- 
-power training and urban commu- 
nity development. Congress took no 
action on the president’s law en- 
forcement proposal. Instead, it ex- 
tended the block grant program ad- 
ministered by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration with con- 
tinued requirements for approval 
of state plans and the matching 
of federal funds—but at a reduced 
rate for most expenditure categories. 
In the manpower field, a bipartisan 
effort in Congress led to the passage 
of block grant legislation that con- 


solidated a number of programs and 
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gave state and local governments 
broad discretion in administering 
job training and community services 
activities. 

As of July 1974, bills that would 
extend and amend existing programs 
for education and community de- 
velopment were well on the way to 
enactment. In both areas, Congress 
appeared to have rejected the spe- 
cial revenue sharing approach in 
favor of some program consolidation. 

In essence, the New Federalism 
represents a reliance on general and 
special revenue sharing as instru- 
ments for greater decentralization, 
and a series of actions taken by the 
Nixon administration to simplify and 
streamline the management of assis- 
tance programs. While President 
Nixon advocated “sorting out appro- 
priate governmental roles” and the 
decentralization of government, an 
exclusive federal responsibility for 
existing intergovernmental func- 
tions has been proposed only in the 


. welfare field. That proposal, which 


resulted in nationalization of the 
three adult public assistance cate- 
gories, must be viewed as a prag- 
matic step to impart greater equity | 
and uniformity into-an important 
income maintenance program and to 
improve management in an area that 
historically has been a state and local 
responsibility. It is noteworthy that 
nationalization has not been pro- 
posed for the grant-aided unemploy- 
ment insurance program that is 


closely related to interstate com- 


merce and, consequently, might 
more easily be justified as a federal 
responsibility. 


ENDS AND MEANS 


As indicated above, former Presi- 
dent Nixon’s proposals to combine 
categorical grants into special reve- 
nue sharing programs made no head- 
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way in Congress. 
threatened the traditional congres- 
sional interest in targeting federal 
resources to more specific national 
objectives. 

Over the years, Congress has au- 
thorized new grant programs for per- 
ceived needs which state and local 
governments were unable or unwill- 
ing to satisfy. Congress and past ad- 
ministrations responded to interest 
groups by. enacting programs de- 
signed to encourage the perform- 
ance of specific activities at the 
state and local levels. 


The New Federalism, however. . 


seeks to transfer resources with little 


or no specificity of purpose so that. 


state and local governments will be 
‘relatively free to spend funds ac- 
cording to their own views of needs 
and priorities, It does not assume an 
identity of interest between the 
federal and other levels of govern- 
ment that will result in program- 
matic emphasis on the same prob- 
‘lems and services as would occur 
‘ under categorical grants. The as- 
sumption, rather, is that the other 
levels are as politically responsive 
to their constituents as is the federal 
government, and that Washington 
can disengage itself from intimate 
involvement in domestic social pro- 
grams through forms of general assis- 
tance. 

As was noted earlier, the Kestn- 
baum Commission cautioned 
against the use of broad subsidies 
on the grounds that they would not 
relieve pressures for federal action 
directed to specific objectives and 
would result in a piling of condi- 
tional grants on top of subsidies. 
This, in fact, has happened to a de- 
gree in the Partnership for Health 
program—the federal government’s 
first experience with a block grant. 

In response to a message from 
President Johnson decrying “ an un- 


This approach 
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necessarily rigid and compartmen- 
talized approach to health. prob- 
lems,” Congress enacted legisla- 
tion in 1966 consolidating a variety 
“of formula and project grants—in- 
cluding one general-purpose for- 
mula grant and 16 formula grants re- 
lating to particular diseases or other 
limited public health activities— 
into two broad programs:? 


l., formula grants. to states for 
comprehensive health ser- 
vices, with use of the funds to 
be determined by state prior- - 
ities [Sec. 314(d)], and | 

2. project grants to direct funds 
_to areas of greatest need or to 

_ stimulate initiative in develop- 
ing new programs. [Sec. 314 
(e)]. 


. Following passage of this idile: 


tion, both Congress and the admin- 
istration acted to direct the use of 
Section 314(e) project grants for 
national objectives. When a bill pro- 
posing a grant program for rat control 
to be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment was rejected by the 
House in 1967, sponsors of the legis- 
lation succeeded on the House floor 
in increasing the authorization for 
Section 314(e) by $40 million, to 
be used for rat control projects. 
Similarly, the Public Health Ser- 
vice ‘has earmarked project grant 
funds for such federally-conceived 
purposes as neighborhood health’ 


22. Message to Canereu. on Health and 
Education, 1 March 1966. 

23. Comprehensive Health Planning and 
Public Health Service Amendments of 1966 
(P.L. 89-749). This act contained five broad 
grant programs designed to expand public 
health efforts in the states and create a 
Partnership for Health. Only two of these 
programs relating to formula and project 
grants for the delivery of-health services are 
pertinent to this discussion. 


` 


? 
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centers and health maintenance or- 
ganizations. 

Furthermore, while the amount 
appropriated for formula grants un- 
der Section 314 (d) has remained un- 
changed, new grant programs have 
been created to deal with particular 
health problems. These include 
the Communicable Disease Control 
Amendments (1970), the Compre- 
hensive Alcohol Abuse’ and Alco- 
holism Prevention, Treatment, and 
Rehabilitation Act (1970), and the 
Family Planning Services and Popu- 
lation Research Act (1970). This has 
occurred mainly because Congress, 
responding to pressures from pro» 
fessional and other health interests 
and to advocacy by influential mem- 
bers, has found it politically re- 
warding to support specific health 
goals that have public appeal in 
preference to more general pro- 
grams that permit the discretionary 
use of funds. 

When the Communicable Disease 
Control program was under consid- 
eration, and again when it was 
amended in 1972, the administration 
urged use of the Partnership for 
Health authority for achieving these 
purposes. Congress, however, indi- 
cated a desire to move more ag- 
gressively in combating tuberculosis 
and venereal disease and in pro- 
viding immunization programs for 
children. 

‘President Nixon’s 1974 budget 
request for Section 314(e) grants 
included funding for six categorical 
areas: migrant health, family plan- 
ning, family health centers, neigh- 


borhood health centers, lead-based © 


paint and rodent control. In author- 
izing money for Section 314(e), the 
House Commerce Committee dib- 
allowed funding for migrant health 
and family planning on the grounds 
that these programs have adequate 
legislative authority of their own. 
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The committee provided separate 
money authorizations for these two 
categorical programs and amended 
Section 314(e) so that it could not be 
used: to support any program for 
which an alternative authority was 
contained in the bill. This was done, 
the committee explained, so that the 
guidelines for the migrant health 
and family planning programs speci- 
fied by Congress would be respected 
by the administration. 

The committee also voiced con- 
cern that the Nixon administration 
strayed in recent years from the 
original intent of the project grant 
section by requesting funds for cate- 
gorical programs but none to de- 
velop new and innovative dem- 
onstration programs of limited scope 
that could be absorbed by the states 
if successful.*4 

It should be noted that President 
Johnson, in whose administration 
the explosive growth of categorical 
programs took place, recognized the 
desirability of consolidating narrow- 
purpose grants in fields besides 
health. He stated in 1967 that the 

“Federal Government has a respon- 
sibility to examine and improve the 
grant-in-aid system, making it more 
flexible and responsive to State and 


- local fiscal realities.” Then, referring 


to the Partnership for Health and 
model cities programs, he added: 

“In the coming year we will examine 
other areas of Federal aid to deter- 
mine whether additional categorical 
grants can be combined to form a 
more effective tool for intergovern- 
mental cooperation.” 

Along with his policy of decen- 
tralizing government by means of 


24. U.S., Congress, Health Programs Ex- 


` tension Act of 1973: H.R. 93-227 to Ac- 


company H.R. 7806. 
95. “The Budget Message of the Presi- 
dent,” Budget of the United States Gevern- 
ment, Fiscal Year 1968, p. 34. 
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revenue sharing, President Nixon 
indicated his intention to termi- 
nate ineffective grant programs. He 
sought to achieve this objective by 
impounding appropriated funds and 
by omitting budget requests for 
some existing programs. This raised 
questions in some quarters about the 
Nixon administration’s basic goals, 
since general revenue sharing was 
intended by Congress tosupplement 
the categorical grants paid to state 
and local governments. 

Some insight on this matter was 
provided earlier this year when 
federal officials testified before 
Congress on President Nixon’s 
budget. When asked whether he 
‘thought general revenue sharing 
would ever be discontinued, Treas- 
ury Secretary George P. Shultz 
replied: 


My observation is that anything that 
starts is practically impossible to stop, 
and if it is good it is really impossible. 
Even if it is terrible, it is practically 
impossible to stop, and that is what most 
of this shouting about impoundment is 
really all about. 


As you know, about once every 8 years 
you have the possibility of a President 
just reelected to a second term. If he is 
courageous and bold he can just put his 
foot down on all these crummy programs 
that we all talk about and can all point to 
and we all say should be cleaned out of 
the budget and just do it, and the way. 
he has to do it is by impounding funds. 


What this means is that if a President 
does that, you find on your hands some- 
body who is really trying to cut down the 
size of Government, and when that fact 
becomes clear around this city you have 
problems. In my opinion an awful lot of 
shouting that has been going on is ex- 
actly about that problem.”® 


26. U.S., Congress, The Federal Budget for 
1975: Hearings before the House Committee 
on Appropriations, 93rd Cong., 2nd sess., 
p. 189. 
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Dr. Arthur F. Burns, chairman of 
the board of governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, was equally 
frank in stating his views on the basic 
objective of that program: 


I have a confession to make. In 1969, 
when I served as counselor to the Presi- 
dent, I persuaded the President, I think 
I can fairly say that, honestly say that— 
I am not proud of the fact; I am making 
a confession now-——I persuaded the 
President that general revenue sharing 
would be a good thing. What I had in 
mind at the time was that general reve- 
nue sharing would become, to an in- 
creasing degree, a substitute for cate- 


egorical grant programs. 


What has happened is that we have kept 
those programs—in fact, we have en- 
larged them—and we have put general 
revenue sharing on top of it. If I had 
foreseen such a development, I would 
not have recommended general revenue 
sharing at the time. . . . I am making 
my sad confession to you, and at appro- 
priate times I shall do penance.?’ 


ACCOUNTABILITY 


Intimately related to the form of 
federal assistance is the issue of 
accountability. The relevant ques- 
tions in'this connection are whether 
programs are serving their intended 
purposes and whether they are oper- 
ating effectively to accomplish those 
goals. Accountability is obtained, in 
the final analysis, through the activi- 
ties of Congress in reviewing pro- 
gram operations and results. 

In recently recommending an ex- 
tension on the Partnership for 
Health formula grants, which pro- 
vide only about three percent of 
total state and local expenditures 
for health services, the House Com- 
merce Committee said: 


Evaluating the benefits produced by 
314(d) funds is also complicated by the 


27. Ibid., p. 312. 
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effect of what is described as “account- 
ing convenience’ in the records of State 
public health programs. In actual prac- 
tice this means that funds under 314(d) 
are at times allocated in a bookkeeping 
and recordkeeping sense to those pro- 
grams to which it is simplest to allocate 
them. Thus, for instance, 314(d) funds 
may have allowed States to expand their 
public health efforts beyond those pro- 
vided when only categorical aid was 
available but instead of describing the 
314(d) dollars as supporting the new 
programs, 314(d) funds may be recorded 
as going to old projects previously paid 
for with State dollars, which are now 
free to be spent on the other, new pub- 
lic health efforts. Because of these fac- 
tors, it is presently difficult to evaluate 
how well the dollars have been spent, 
and often simply how they have been 
spent.8 


The committee’s remedy for this 
problem was to require a more de- 
tailed state plan, subject to approval 
by the secretary of health, education, 
and welfare, that “will be reviewed 
annually to insure that it, and the 
public health activities described in 
it, are up-to-date and appropriate.” 

A similar concern for accounta- 
bility is evident in the virtually con- 
dition-free general revenue shar- 
ing program. A recent survey of the 
views of members of Congress on 
the general revenue sharing pro- 
gram revealed a tendency on the 
part of many members to criticize 
priorities and spending decisions 
that do not conform to their own 
values.®® Nearly half of the respon- 


28. U.S., Congress, Health Revenue Shar- 
ing and Health Services Act of 1974: H.R. 
93-1161 to Accompany H.R. 14214 (27 June 
1974), p. 8. 

29. Ibid., p. 9. 

30. Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, Replies by Members of 
Congress to a Questionnaire on General 
oe Sharing, Committee Print, April 
1974, 
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dents, for example, indicated they 
would regard the use of these funds 
for the purpose of constructing a 
public golf course as frivolous or 
undesirable, despite the fact that the 
law identifies.recreation as a high 
priority category for local expendi- 
tures and places no restriction on the 
programs for which states may spend 
funds. Likewise, almost two-fifths 
of the respondents—including a 
majority of the Democrats—dis- 
approved of the use of general reve- 
nue sharing for tax reduction or to 
avoid a tax increase, even though 
the law does not require the state 
and local governments to maintain 
their tax effort. 

The members who responded 
were evenly divided on whether too 
much or too little use is being made 
of general revenue sharing in rela- 
tion to other types of grants. By very 
large margins, however, the Demo- 
crats felt there is too heavy reliance 
on this program, while the Republi- 
cans felt there is too little. It is sig- 
nificant that a greater use of broad- 
purpose block grants was strongly 
favored by Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. 

There are practical disadvantages 
to assistance mechanisms that carry 
few or no conditions. The federal 
government may become locked 
into supporting ineffective and inef- 
ficient activities, and the information 
needed to evaluate programs be- 
comes difficult or impossible to ob- 
tain. In discharging its responsi- 
bilities, Congress generally desires 
more than assurances of fiscal 
probity; it wants to know how well 
the money is spent and who bene- 
fits. 

As a provider of resources only, 
the federal government would also 
give up leverage for effecting change 
in the way functions are performed. 
This is not to suggest that Washing- 
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ton now knows how to.solve prob- 
lems and make programs more effec- 
tive in fields such as education, 
health and community develop- 
ment. Rather, it is in a position to 
look at state and local programs with 
greater objectivity, to assure that 
adequate standards are met, and to 
help overcome resistance to change 
when innovative methods have been 
validated. | 

The conflict between categorical 
grants and general revenue sharing 
ultimately involves the issue of so- 
cial priorities. and who chooses 
them. While the consolidation of 
grants also enlarges the policy mak- 
ing role of state and local officials, 
their discretion is relatively limited, 
and the basic thrust of a consolida- 
tion is usually to minimize program 
duplication and to simplify grant 
administration. 


CONGRESS, BUREAUCRACY AND 
INTEREST GROUPS 


The legislative committees of 
Congress have been structured since 
1946 by functional fields roughly 
paralleling those of federal depart- 
ments, and subcommittees of the 
appropriations committees have 
been organized on the same basis. 
Because committees are specialized, 
their members become familiar 
with, and often experts on, particular 
programs and tend to develop close 
relationships both with organized 
interest groups and professional 
administrators in those fields. As a 
consequence, committee members 
sometimes serve as advocates or 
defenders of program interests. This 
alliance has operated to perpetuate 
categorical programs. 


However, a new coalition of. 


‘interest groups has been formed 
which may, in certain situations, 
operate to counterbalance the influ- 
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ence of organizations devoted to 
categorical program objectives. This 
new coalition of public interest 
groups, consisting of national associ- 
ations representing the states, cities 
and counties, has emerged as a polit- 
ical force at a time when the associa- 
tions have been greatly strength- 
ened in organization and staffing. 

General revenue sharing probably 
could not have been enacted without 
the effective and coordinated lob- 
bying of public interest groups. 
They maintained very close contact 
with the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee, as well as with the ad- 
ministration, and sought to extract 
commitments to support revenue 
sharing from candidates for Con- 
gress. 

Although these groups are not 
natural allies on all issues, their 
interests coalesced on general reve- 
nue sharing. However, the munici- 
pal associations took the lead in this 
effort because the cities have been 
especially hard-pressed for funds. In 
this instance, no serious move to 
defeat revenue sharing was mounted 
by labor organizations and the other 
special interests which earlier had 
expressed opposition to the pro- 
posal. Consequently, the political 
clout of public interest groups was 
not seriously tested. 

The municipal associations were 
also actively. involved in support of 
a 1967 statutory amendment giv- 
ing local governments more respon- 
sibility for local antipoverty pro- 
grams. Prior to that time, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity had made 
frequent use of private, nonprofit 
organizations to administer com- 
munity action programs, some of 
which had used their grants to 
“fight city hall.” At the time of the 
amendment, about 80 percent of the 
community action agencies were 
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under nongovernmental sponsor- 
ship.*? 

The Nixon administration also 
gained support from public interest 
groups for special: revenue sharing, 
since governors, mayors and county 
executives stand to gain from pro- 


grams that offer them more discre-. 


tion in, choosing priorities and ad- 
ministering grant funds, less federal 
direction, and the elimination of 
matching requirements. These 
groups could be expected to part 
company with the administration if 
the proposed programs were to re- 
sult in a net loss of federal money. 


PROSPECTS FOR GRANT REFORM 


Whatever the future may hold for 
general and special revenue sharing, 
there can be little doubt that the 
demand .for categorical grants will 
continue. It is essential, therefore, to 
improve the effectiveness of this 
basic form of assistance. Opportuni- 
ties to do so exist primarily in the 
legislative process and secondarily 
in the executive branch, which has 
considerable authority for simplify- 
ing and standardizing administrative 
requirements. 

Grant consolidation has been pro- 
posed as a means of rationalizing the 
very large number of federal assis- 
tance programs. Although desirable, 
this is often difficult to accomplish 
because grants in many functional 
fields are the legislative responsi- 
bility of more than one House and 
Senate committee. The realignment 
of committee jurisdictions presently 
under consideration in the House 
would help in this regard but would 
not eliminate the problem com- 
pletely. Moreover, the dilution of 


31. House Committee on Education and 
Labor, H.R. 866 to Accompany S. 2388, 90th 
Cang., lst sess., pp. 22. 
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program visibility is often opposed 
by powerful interest groups. 
Several other possible approaches 
exist for dealing with grant du- 
plication and proliferation. One 
such approach, which received rec- 
ognition in the Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1968, calls for 
congressional review of grant pro- 
grams at regular intervals to ascer- 
tain whether they are meeting cur- 
rent needs effectively. An obvious 
related difficulty is that committees 
cannot be forced to review programs 
critically and in depth, and they may 
not be disposed to spend the time 


, required for good program review 


when confronted with a heavy work- 
load of new legislative proposals. 

A more effective device would be 
the adoption of House and Senate 
rules applying the principle of the 
Ramseyer Rule to federal assistance 
legislation.3? The Ramseyer Rule re- 
quires a committee reporting a bill 
that repeals or amends any statute to 
include in its report the statutory 
language. affected and to compare 
the latter with the proposed amend- 
ment. The objective in this case is 
to require legislative committees to 
identify all assistance programs that 
are similar in purpose to any pro- 
posed new program and to specify 
how the latter would relate to the 
existing programs. 

It would be. helpful, also, , if 
statutes authorizing grants con- 
tained clear and explicit statements 
of purpose for the guidance of fed- 
eral administrators and grantees. 
However, grant legislation is often 
the product of political compromise 
that leaves program purposes am- 
biguous and diverse. 

Resources for the public sector are 
not unlimited; there is and will con- 


32. U.S., Congress, Rules of the House of 
Representatives, Section 745. 
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tinue to be competition for the avail- 
able funds. This competition may 
well intensify in the future as Con- 
gress implements recently enacted 
legislation reforming the congres- 
sional budget process. The new 
law provides a mechanism for set- 
ting an overall budget ceiling in 
relation to anticipated revenues and 
for making priority decisions by 
establishing expenditure levels for 
the budget’s separate functional 
categories. 

Due to their large labor costs, 
- most grant-aided service programs 
have been relatively low in produc- 
tivity and, consequently, have re- 
quired continually increasing sup- 
port. In public elementary and 
secondary education, for example, 
current expenditures per pupil in- 
creased almost 24 times in constant 
dollars between 1950 and 1970.4 A 
greater effort is evidently needed 
develop and apply improved tech- 
nology for education, and the federal 
government would appear to be in 
the best position to sponsor appro- 
priate controlled studies for this pur- 
pose. 

In light of the impressive growth 
of government expenditures during 
the past 20 years, one may ask if 
there is a level at which such spend- 
-ing becomes unacceptable. This, of 


33. Public Law 93-344. 

34. U.S., Department of Commerce, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1973, (Washington, D.C.: nee Print- 
ing Office), table 183. 
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course, is a judgmental question that 
is answered ultimately by the pub- 
lic’s willingness to pay higher taxes 
in return for new or additional ser- 
vices. That the public sector in the 
United States accounts for a smaller 
proportion of GNP than in most 
industrialized nations is note- 
worthy. The general revenue col- 
lected by all levels of government 
amounted to 32 percent of GNP in 
1969, as compared with 48 percent 
for Sweden, 39 percent for the 
United Kingdom, 38 percent for 
France and Germany, and 35 percent 
for Canada. Countries devoting less 


of their GNP to government activi- 


ties than does the United States in- 
clude Japan at 21 percent and 
Switzerland at 28 percent. _ 

As federal assistance costs grow, 
there is an increasing interest in 


learning which programs succeed in 


accomplishing their purposes. Con- 
gress has earmarked a small per- 
centage of the authorized funds in 
certain programs for evaluation: 


studies. Unfortunately, the art of 


evaluating human service programs 
has not developed to the point where . 
it contributes significant help. In 
the long run, however, evaluation 
studies may prove to be `a valuable 
tool for assisting governments at all 
levels to choose the most effective 
ways to deliver public services. 


35. Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, National Accounts 
Statistics, 1953-1969, part 5. Percentages for 
Canada and Sweden are for 1968. 
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TUDIES. investigating federal- 
ism from the judicial perspec- 

tive have traditionally focused on 
the United States Supreme Court’s 
efforts to demarcate the ill-defined 


boundaries of state-federal rela- 


tions.! Because the constitutional 
‘parameters of national and subna- 
tional powers are often ambiguous, 
political, economic, and social con- 
flicts arise. Litigants in these contro- 
versies have sought judicial resolu- 
tion when private negotiations 
failed. Beyond question, the Su- 
preme Court as final arbiter of 
such disputes. has. long played. an 
instrumental role in devising, 
justifying or popularizing various. 
theories of federalism. Modern re- 
search has examined not only. the 
impact of these decisions but also. 
the degree of neutrality or partisan- 
ship that the Court displays in its 
adjudication.” While the Supreme 
Court’s decisional role will continue 
to be critical for social science study, 
another less visible but equally 
significant aspect of the “judiciary 
‘and federalism” theme deserves. 
attention. 

Judicial federalism, the relation- 
ship between national and subna- 


1. For a representative survey, see, David 


Fellman, “Federalism and the -Supreme 
Court,” American Political Science Review 
36 (December 1947), pp. 1142-1160; John 
R. Schmidhauser, The Supreme Court as: 
_ Final Arbiter in Federal-State Relations, 
- 1789—1957 (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1958); Loren P. Beth, “The 
Supreme Court and American Federalism,” 
' St. Louis University Law Review 10 (Spring 
1966), pp. 376-391; Philip B. Kurland, 
Politics, the Constitution and the Warren 
Court (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1970), pp. 51-97. 

2. Philip Kurland, for one, charges that 
the Supreme Court functions not as a neutral 
“umpire” of the federal system but rather as 
a “dam” regulating the power flow from 

_ states to nation. Kurland, Warren Court, 
p. 57. 
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tional courts, is a significant yet often 
neglected dimension.of intergovern- 
mentalism. Few writers in recent 
years have explored the dynamics of 
the dual system of courts.? Yet inter- 
judicial linkages, with their impact 
on distribution of governmental 
authority and administration of jus- 
tice, have important implications for 
political science. State and federal 
judiciaries not only resolve disputes 
but, with their overlapping jurisdic- 
tions, themselves engage in inter-., 
system power struggles. 

_ Within this framework, acute 
policy questions arise for adminis- 
trators and scholars. alike. To what 
extent, if any, does the dual court 
configuration affect litigantsP Do 
special groups or sets of clients 
benefit more than others? Do inter- 
system conflicts disrupt judicial ad- 
ministration and thereby impair citi- 
zen confidence in the courts? Can 
policies. be formulated: to minimize 
friction and maximize coordination? 
Does the increasing trend toward 
centralization and the dissolution: of 
state political autonomy have con- 
comitant implications for judicial 
equilibrium? May a corresponding 
alteration in balance occur here or is 
it already subtly taking place? How 
long can current judicial resources 
withstand the demands imposed by 
separate court systems? As part of 
the contemporary reevaluation of 
American federalism, these ques- 
tions deserve consideration. While 
this article by no means provides 
answers, it hopes to raise the issues 
of judicial federalism.  - 


3. Carl McGowan, The Organization of 
Judicial Power in the United States (Evan- 
ston: Northwestern University Press, 1969). 
Walter F. Murphy and C. Hermann Prit- 
chett have devoted a chapter to judicial 
federalism in their new edition of Courts, 
Judges, and Politics, 2nd ed. (New York: 
Random House, 1974), pp. 98-121. 
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ORIGINS OF THE DUAL 
COURT SYSTEM 


Parallel judicial systems are un- 
common. Political, jurisdictional 
and administrative stress have dis- 
couraged most federations from im- 
plementing them. Despite this po- 
tential for disharmony, division of 
adjudicative responsibility is a fun- 
damental presupposition of Ameri- 
can federalism. To enhance unity 
while preserving state sovereignty, 
the Founding Fathers reasoned that 
federal courts, quite properly, 
should review issues of national 
concern while state tribunals were 
best suited to handle local matters. 

Because of the deficiencies of iso- 
lated state courts, few delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 even questioned the necessity 
of creating a national judiciary, es- 
pecially a Supreme Court.* To de- 
fine the nature and power of a fed- 
eral subsystem, however, became an 
inconsonant task, as exchanges on 
the convention floor between na- 
tionalists and antifederalists reveal. 
Policy confrontations centered by 
and large on issues of federal en- 
croachment versus state court in- 
competence and partisanship.’ Com- 
promises between the two factions 
ultimately led to the constitutional 
provision granting Congress the 
prerogative to “ordain and estab- 


4. Paul A. Freund, ed., History of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 11 vols. 
- (New York: Macmillan Co., 1971), 1: 
Antecedents and Beginnings to 1801, by 
Julius Goebel, Jr., p. xvii. 

5. See, Max Farrand, ed., The Records of 
the Federal Convention of 1787 (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1911), 1, pp. 124-125; 
2, p. 46; John P. Frank, “Historical Bases of 
the Federal Judicial ' System,” Law and 
Contemporary Problems 13 (Winter 1948), 
pp. 3-28; Alpheus T. Mason, The States 
Rights Debate (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964). 
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lish” inferior federal tribunals. The 
Judiciary Act of 1789° fulfilled the 
framers’ designs by creating subsets 
of circuit and district courts, which 
together with the Supreme Court 
would insure a somewhat uniform 
application of the then small corpus 
of federal law. 

Deference to state autonomy, 
however, resulted in jurisdictional 
restrictions upon the newly-organ- 
ized judicial subsystem. While 
district courts under original juris- 
diction could entertain diversity of 
citizenship cases if the suit met the 
threshold amount of $500, state 


e tribunals more often served as courts 


of the first instance. Not until 1875, 
for example, did Congress invest 
United States trial courts with origi- 
nal “federal question” jurisdiction.’ 
Until that time, states had assumed 
initial responsibility for suits arising 
under the Constitution or federal 
treaties and laws. Exclusive federal 
jurisdiction extended to these gen- 
eral categories: suits between states; 
cases involving the United States or 


-a foreign nation as a party; and 


admiralty affairs. State judiciaries 
enjoyed concurrent jurisdiction over 
all other classes of controversies 
enumerated in Article II.’ 

Over time, however, a redistribu- 
tion of judicial power between state 
and federal courts occurred as the 
once preeminent posture of state 
adjudication deteriorated. Through 
congressional legislation and court 
interpretation, the power of the 
federal judiciary increased enor- 


6. Act of 24 September 1789, 1 Stat. 73. 

7. Act of 3 March 1875, 13 Stat. 470. 

8. For general reference, see, Norman J. 
Small, ed., The Constitution of the United 
States of America: Analysis and Interpreta- 
tion (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1964); Charles A. Wright, Law of 
Federal Courts (St. Paul, Minn.: West 
Publishing Co., 1970). 
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mously during the past century. Cre- 
ation of new rights and expansion of 
federal political authority explain, 
in part, the accretion of national 
judicial power.® While subnational 
courts today still handle the pre- 
ponderance of litigation, the na- 
tional subsystem exercises an ever- 
widening control over the vindica- 
tion of federal rights. - 

With this historical sketch in 
mind, one must now consider the 
impact of judicial federalism. In 
terms of outcomes, parallel organiza- 
tion and intersystem contact mate- 

ially affect both litigants and courts. 
` Because judiciaries allocate rewards * 
and punishments, it might prove 
intriguing to examine first the strate- 
gies of litigants confronted with a 
two-tiered judicial structure. A con- 
sideration of the impact on state and 
federal courts will follow. 


PRINCIPLES OF LITIGANT 
SELECTION 


Dual court systems provide access 
options unavailable in countries 
with unitary judiciaries. Taking ad- 
vantage of intersystem overlap, liti- 
_gants may on occasion choose the 
initial forum, state or federal, for 
adjudication of their claims.” Diver- 
sity of citizenship suits, for example, 
that satisfy the current threshold 
jurisdictional amount of $10,000 may 
‘be instituted in United States dis- 
trict courts even if no federal ques- 


9. Consolidation of national authority is 
discussed in Henry M. Hart, Jr. and Herbert 
Wechsler, The Federal Courts and the 
Federal System (Brooklyn: The Foundation 
Press, Inc., 1953), pp. 727-730. 

10. Litigants may at times select either 
courts or administrative agencies for conflict 
resolution. Glendon Schubert, Judicial 
Policy Making (Glennview, Ill: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1974), pp. 68-69. 
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tion is involved." Through skillful 
maneuvering, plaintiffs and de- 
fendants alike may manipulate the 
judicial process in an effort to secure 
beneficial outcomes. 

To gain tactical advantages is the 
chief motivation behind forum- 
shuffling. Usually, but not always, 
litigants select the national subsys- 
tem when they have the choice. 
Fear of local prejudice, whether real 
or imagined, has over time com- 
pelled certain sets of clients to turn 
to the allegedly more impartial fed- 
eral forum.” Out-of-state individuals 
and corporations, especially during 
the nineteenth century, filed diver- 
sity suits in United States courts in 
order to sidestep partisan judges or 
biased juries.“ During the 1960s, 
black defendants claiming civil 
rights violations frequently invoked 
removal procedures to avoid policy 
predilections of southern courts." 
Because of increased social mo- 


11. Congress in 1958 raised the jurisdic- 
tional- amount necessary for suit in federal 
courts from $3000 to $10,000. Act of 25 July 
1958, 72 Stat. 415. Litigants may also gain 
access to federal courts on subsidiary 
issues. Richard J. Richardson and Kenneth 
Vines, The Politics of Federal Courts (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1970), p. 84. 

12. Because of selection and tenure of 
federal judges; among other reasons, national 
courts assumed a more disinterested reputa- 
tion. American Law Institute, Study of the 
Division of Jurisdiction Between State and 
Federal Courts (1969), p. 100. 

13. Mitchell Wendell, Relations Between 
Federal and State Courts (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949), pp. 
78-79, 93. 

14. 28 U.S.C. 1441-43; 42 U.S.C. 1983. See, 
Hervey M. Johnson, “Removal of Civil Rights 
Cases from State to Federal Courts: The 
Matrix of Section 1443,” Federal Bar Journal 
26 (Spring 1966), pp: 99-155. Litigants may 
be effectively shut out of the local system. 
See, Herbert Jacob, Urban Justice: Law and 
Order in American Cities (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Ince., 1973), p. 9. 
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bility, however, most observers now 
minimize threats of localism. 
Forum selection strategies may be 
influenced by variations from one 
jurisdiction to another in the appli- 
cation of legal doctrine. Railroad 
companies in the nineteenth century 
sometimes sought relief in the fed- 
eral subsystem to take advantage of 
the Swift v. Tyson doctrine.** In that 
1842 decision, the Supreme Court 
ruled that national courts must apply 
state statutory, but not decisional, 
law. United States judges, asa result, 
enjoyed wide discretion in the appli- 
cation of federal common law princi- 
ples when state statutes failed to 
cover a situation. In more recent 
times, imprecise residency require- 
ments for diversity plaintiffs have 
permitted large corporations, foreign 
entrepreneurs and even commuters 
more flexibility in their selections. 
While most transfers occur from 
state to national levels, it is not al- 
together uncommon for litigants to 
choose the state system. Variables 
such as docket congestion, geo- 
graphical convenience of courts, 
variations in rules, and counsel 
familiarity with procedures often 
influence selection. While policy 
positions of judges are difficult to 
predict consistently, state courts are 
sometimes more receptive to certain 
types of claims than their federal 
counterparts.’ The strategy, in sum, 


15. Henry J. Friendly, Federal Jurisdic- 
tion: A General View (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1973), p. 148. 

16. Carl A. Auerbach, Lloyd K. Garrison, 
Willard Hurst, Samuel Mermin, The Legal 
Process (Scranton, Pa.: Chandler Publishing 
Co., 1961), p. 156. Swift v. Tyson, 41 U.S. 1 
(1842), centered on the interpretation of the, 
Rules of Decision Act (section 34 of the 
Judiciary Act of 1789). 

17. Kenneth N. Vines, “Southern State 
Supreme Courts and Race Relations,” 
Western Political Quarterly 18 (March 1965), 
pp. 5-18. 
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is to pursue those initial options 
that maximize potential benefits. 
Because of parallel organization 
and concurrent jurisdiction, litigants 
enjoy choices not just at the begin- 
ning but throughout the judicial 
process. The United States Supreme 
Court through appeal or certiorari 
routes may accept cases from state 
adjudication if a substantial federal 
issue is at stake.4® This means that 
a defendant may have a second op- 
portunity to present his claims. Liti- 
gants also may call upon federal 
courts to enjoin state prosecutions. 
In addition, state prisoners whose 


*convictions have been affirmed by 


the system’s highest appellate court 
may still seek federal habeas cor- 
pus relief. Present statutes permit 
separate and successive filing of 
these petitions.!® While litigants of- 
ten benefit from judicial federalism, 
courts and judges of the two systems 
do not. 


DISCORD AMONG COURTS 


Conflict is a characteristic feature 
of judicial federalism. Intersystem 
discord over time has stemmed from 
numerous friction points: diversity 
jurisdiction, federal common law 
doctrines, preemption and removal 
formulas, use of injunctions, state 
court noncompliance with federal 
judicial orders, three-judge panels 
and habeas corpus relief. Tensions 
reached such levels in the past two 
decades that judges and scholars 
alike pressed for reform of federal 
jurisdiction, but Congress has gen- 
erally been unresponsive. To appre- 
ciate the dimensions of this con- 
troversy, the administrative and 


18. 28 U.S.C. 1257. See, Chief Justice John 
Marshall’s classic defense of national judicial 
supremacy in Cohens v. Virginia, 19 U.S. 
264 (1821). j 

19. 28 U.S.C. 2241-54. 
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political stresses that coincidence of 
jurisdiction has generated are high- 
lighted. 

At a time when spiraling litigation 
confronts judicial bodies, concurrent 
- jurisdiction materially contributes to 
administrative burdens of federal 
courts by diverting judicial re- 
sources. Within the last decade, 
diversity jurisdiction, three-judge 
panels and habeas corpus relief have 
represented the most serious inter- 
governmental strains on federal judi- 
cial administration. Diversity suits 
are currently the single: most 
numerous category of civil cases 


filed in district courts.2° While once® 


this jurisdiction enhanced the visi- 
bility and prestige of the national 
judiciary,” it now displaces judicial 
man-hours from more pressing con- 
` cerns. Critics argue that the federal 
subsystem should concentrate not 
on these essentially local suits but 
rather upon cases in its exclusive 
jurisdiction or those in which it may 
“have greater expertise.” 
Three-judge courts face similar 
charges. Created to insure greater 
deliberation and objectivity, these 
panels review injunction cases 
claiming the unconstitutionality of 
. federal or state statutes.” In the past 
decade, hearings by these bodies 
have virtually tripled in number.” 
Reformers urge that increased work- 
loads and disruptions of judges’ 


30. These are mostly insurance litigation, 
automobile accident cases and other personal 
injury suits. Annual Report of the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, 1972 (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1973), p. 113. 

21. American Law Institute, Division of 
Jurisdiction, p. 101. l 

22. Friendly, Federal Jurisdiction, p. 141. 

23. 28 U.S.C, 2281. 


24. Administrative Office Report, pp. 181- 
186. 
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schedules justify immediate changes 
in this jurisdiction. 

' No issue of interjudicial concern 
has commanded more attention 
since 1940 than federal habeas cor- 
pus relief. This historic writ pro- 
vides the means by which judicial 
inquiry can be made into the legality 
of a person’s detention or incarcera- 
tion. State prisoners in recent years, 
although duly convicted by state 
processes, have inundated federal 
courts with petitions claiming viola- 
tions of constitutional rights.2° Most 
of these applications are “frivolous” 
or without a substantial federal 
claim. Studies indicate that less than 
two percent are meritorious. Losses 
in administrative efficiency to pro- 
cess the volume of petitions are 
indeterminable.?’ 

Jurisdictional conflict has political 
repercussions as well. Antifed- 
eralist fears of national encroach- 
ment have echoed through,succeed- 
ing centuries. Federal common law, 
interference in state proceedings, 
and habeas corpus have at one 
time or another upset the intersys- 
tem equilibrium. States, alarmed by 
federal jurisdictional expansion, of- 
ten retaliated to regain lost power. 

Because the real question in diver- 
sity. suits is not which court system 
should hear the dispute, but rather 
whose law should be applied, fed- 
eral common law assumes political 
importance. For almost a century, 
federal judges working under the 
Swift precedent drew from federal © 
common law principles rather than 


25. See, Harris S. Ammerman, “Three 
Judge Courts See How They Run!,” Federal 
Rules Decisions 52 (April 1971), pp. 293-316. 
* 26. For statistics, see, Administrative 
Office Report, p. 117: 

27. See, George C, Doub, “The Case 
Against Modern Federal Habeas Corpus,” 
American Bar Association Journal 57 (April 
1971), pp. 323~328, 
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state decisional law. What some 
have called the “Copernican revolu- 
tion” .of interjudicial relations oc- 
curred in 1938 when the Supreme 
Court overruled Swift.28 Despite 
Erie v. Tompkins’ restoration of a 
sense of balance to federalism, de- 
bates still rage over the ill-defined 
guidelines that judges use to invoke 
federal common law. 

Judicial federalism is asymmetri- 
cal. While state judiciaries are ex- 
pressly prohibited from enjoining 
federal processes; United States 
courts may, within limits, interrupt 
state proceedings by issuing injunc- 


tions ‘Or declaratory judgments.®? e 


Overt interference has at times exac- 
erbated an already uneasy political 
interplay. The scope of federal con- 
trol over state prosecution remains 
somewhat unclear, as recent Su- 
preme Court decisions indicate: 
Habeas corpus, as a collateral at- 
tack on state judgment, is the princi- 
pal distributer of judicial power 
today. That one federal district judge 


28. See, Paul A. Freund, On Law and 
Justice (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press, 

1968), p. 224. 

' . 99, 304 U.S. 64 (1938). See, Kenneth Cole, 
“Erie v. Tompkins and the Relationship 
Between Federal and State Courts,” Ameri- 
can: Political Science Review 36 (October 
1942), pp. 885-895; Henry J. Friendly, “In 
Praise of Erie—And of the New Federal 
Common Law,’ New York University Law 
. Review 39 (May 1964),.._pp. 383-422; Wallis 
v. Pan American Petroleum Corporation, 384 
U.S. 63 (1966), 

30. John . Hart Ely and Abram Chayes 
debate the issue in Harvard Law Review 87 
(February 1974), pp. 693-762. 
` 31. McKim v. Voorhies, 11 U.S. 279 (1812). 

32. 28 U.S.C. 2283; Act of 14 June 1934, 
48 Stat. 955. 

33. Dombrowski v. Pfister, 380 U.S. 479 
(1965); Zwickler v. Koota, 389 U.S. 241 
(1967); Younger v. Harris, 401 U.S. 37- (1971). 
See, “The Federal Anti-Injunction Statute 
` and Declaratory Judgments in Constitutional 
Litigation,” Harvard Law Review 83 (June 
_ 1970), j pp. 1870-1886. 
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may review decisions of a ‘state's 
highest appellate court and order the 
discharge of prisoners has com- 
pelling force, especially to the con- 
scientious state judge. While actual 
release occurs infrequently, this 
jurisdictional. prerogative has only 
compounded the tensions. for judi- 
cial federalism. With the enormous 
influx of petitions to federal courts 
during the past decades, the issue 
has assumed more sensitive dimen- 
sions. The Warren Court’s incre- 
mental, yet systematic, incorpora- 
tion of federally protected rights 
into the Fourteenth Amendment 
necessarily opened new grounds of 
substantive relief for state prisoners. 
Coupled with rules decisions ex- 
panding, federal jurisdiction;* the 
Court’s actions unquestionably con- 
tributed to increased writ-writing. 
While both state and federal judges, 
driven by considerations of political 
and administrative self-preserva- 
tion, have for :25 years urged Con- 
gress to circumscribe federal juris- 
diction, few le gislative. changes have 
been made. As in other conflict 
areas of judicial federalism, Con- 
gress failed ‘to provide necessary 
relief. 

State courts, when they consider 
their power base jeopardized, enjoy 
few retaliatory options. On occa- 
sions, subnational courts will ignore 
or reinterpret Supreme Court rul- 
ings.** At times, they refuse to 


34. Brown v. Allen, 344 U.S. 443 (1953), 
Townsend v. Sain, 372 U.S. 293 (1963), and 
Fay v. Noia, 372 U.S. 391 (1963): illustrate 
well this development. 

35. Act.of 2 November 1966, 80 Stat. 1105. 

36. Henry Robert Glick and Kenneth N. 
Vines, State Court Systems (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973), pp. 
103-105. See also, Donald E. Wilkes, Jr., 
“The New. Federalism in Criminal Pro- 
cedure: State Court Evasion of the Burger 


Court,” Kentucky Law Journal 62 (1973+74), 


pp. 421~451. 
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comply with federal judicial orders. 
The most spectacular assertions of 
_ noncompliance occurred primarily 
in the nineteenth century. In land 
disputes,” Indian affairs, and 
prisoner custody cases, state courts 
defied federal judicial demands. In 
the latter instance, accretion of na- 
tional habeas corpus power alarmed 
some state judges to the extent that 
they asserted, in unprecedented 
fashion, the reciprocal prerogative 
of discharging prisoners in federal 
custody. Twice during a thirteen year 
span, the United States Supreme 
Court chastised Wisconsin courts for 
_ their interference.® In Tarble’s Case, 
Associate Justice Stephen J. Field, 
in no uncertain terms, circumscribed 
state power. Neither government, he 
declared, “can intrude with its judi- 
cial process into the domain of the 
other, except so far as such intrusion 
may be necessary on the part of the 
National Government to preserve its 
rightful supremacy in cases of con- 
- flict of authority.”* Such overt chal- 
` lenges for the most part are rare. 


RECONCILIATION 


Relations between state and fed- 
= eral courts are not altogether abra- 
sive. Indeed, on a national basis, 
judges of the two systems indicate 
that they enjoy good working rela- 
tionships.” Beyond that, judicially- 
devised restraints operate to mini- 
mize the friction overlap generates. 
Comity, abstention and exhaustion 


37. Martin v. Hunter's Lessee, 14 U.S. 304 
(1816). 

38. Worchester v. Georgia, 31 U.S. 515 
(1832). 

39. Ableman v. Booth, 63 U.S. 506 (1859); 
Tarble’s Case, 80 U.S. 397 (1872). 

40. 80 U.S. 397, 407 (1872). 

41. Responses by state and federal judges 
to questionnaire surveys conducted by the 
aad in 1972 and again in 1974 suggest 
this. 


e It would be impossible for . . 
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of remedies are the principal tools 
of federal diplomacy. 

Described as a self-imposed rule 
of judicial morality, comity in- 
volves the exercise of mutual re- 
straint in order to prevent collisions 
of authority in areas of concurrent 
jurisdiction. The Supreme Court in 
Covell v. Heyman converted this 
device of convenience and expedi- 
ency into a principle “of right and 
of law, and therefore of necessity.” 
Years later, Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft expressed it in these 
terms: 


. courts 
to fulfill their respective functions with- 
out embarrassing conflicts unless rules 
were adopted by them to avoid it... 
The situation requires ... not only 
definite rules . . . but also a spirit of 
reciprocal comity and mutual assistance 
to promote due and orderly procedure.* 


Abstention and exhaustion of 
remedies are other frequently used 
restraints. Fashioned by federal- 
judges to avoid unnecessary consti- 
tutional adjudication and “need- 
less friction with state policies,” * 
abstention permits national courts to 
postpone decision on cases pending 
trial at the state level. This gesture 
affords state systems opportunities, 
for example, to interpret unsettled 
statutes. Yet deference is not ab- 
solute. United States courts in recent 
years have declined to abstain when 
federal rights are involved or when 


42. Small, Analysis, p. 711. 

43. 111 U.S. 176, 182 (1884). 

44, Ponzi v. Fessenden, 258 U.S. 254, 259 
(1922). 

45. Specter Motor Service, Inc. v. 
McLaughin, 323 U.S. 101 (1944). For discus- 
sion of contemporary trends, see, “The 
Abstention Doctrine: Some Recent Develop- 
ments,” Tulane Law Review 46 (April 1972), 
pp. 762-776. i 

46. Railroad Commission v. Pullman, 312 
U.S. 496, 500-501 (1941)... 
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any administrative delay might im- 
pair those rights. Abstention, more- 
over, suffers from uneven applica- 
tion, causing critics to demand either 
more clear-cut criteria or outright 
abolition of the doctrine.“ Like 
abstention, the exhaustion of rem- 
edies principle requires litigants to 
seek relief first in the state system. 
Application of this rule has also 
. Stirred state animosity, however, 
especially in habeas corpus litiga- 
tion.*® 

To stimulate intersystem com- 
munication and thereby reduce fric- 
tion, Chief Justice Warren E. Burger 
in 1970 urged the creation of State- 
Federal Judicial Councils in each 
state. Small groups of judges work- 
ing jointly to solve problems is a 
basic step toward interjudicial 
reconciliation. While several states 
have not established these councils, 
those that have report that informa- 
tional seminars and special projects 
have strengthened intergovern- 
mental relations.5? Mutual under- 
standing of, and respect for, the 
duties and responsibilities that each 
set of judges must perform is essen- 
tial for judicial federalism. How 
valuable this mechanism will be to 


47. “Federal Question Abstention: Justice 
Frankfurter’s Doctrine in an Activist Era,” 
Harvard Law Review 80 (January 1967), 
pp. 604-622; “Abstention: A Case Against 
Forum Shuffling,” Journal of Public Law 22 
(Fall 1973), pp. 439-463. Representative 
court decisions include: Younger v. Harris, 
supra; Wisconsin v. Constantineau, 400 U.S. 
433 (1971); Mitchum v. Foster, 407 U.S. 225 
(1972); Gibson v. Berryhill, 411 U.S. 564 
(1973). 

48. See, Brown v. Allen, supra. 

49. Warren E. Burger, “State of the 
Judiciary Address—1970” reprinted in Con- 
gressional Record, 92nd Cong., lst sess., 24 
September 1971, 117,’p. 15012. 

50. John W. Winkle III, “The Impact of 
. Habeas Corpus on Judicial Federalism” 
(M.A. Thesis, Duke University, 1972), 
pp. 57, 63-65. 
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continued interchange between the 
two systems remains to be seen. 
Few councils today have sustained. 
their original levels of energy.*! 


CONCLUSION 


Commenting on the relationship 
between .the state courts and the 
national government, Alexander 
Hamilton predicted, “ ’Tis time only 
that can mature and perfect so com- 
pound a system, can liquidate the 
meanings of all the parts, and 
can adjust them to each other 
in a harmonious and consistent 
WHOLE.” Nearly two centuries 
later, observers are still pointing to 
the maladjustments and imbalance 
within the federal system. The de- 
velopment that Hamilton had en- 
visioned for judicial federalism has 
yet to mature. This does not imply, 
however, that significant advances 
have not been made. It may suggest 
that within a federal arrangement 
there can be no fixed distribution of 
power. Judicial equilibrium may be 
as elusive as political balance. 

Parallel judicial power is basic 
to American federalism. As long as 
state and federal courts exercise con- 
current jurisdiction, however, an 
uneasy interchange will continue. 
While one should not overstate the 
conflict model ofjudicial federalism, 
the potential for disharmony re- 
mains. The question now is not 
whether friction is inevitable, but 
rather to what extent policies: can 
minimize tensions and maximize 
cooperation. With the dismal record 
of congressional inaction, realistic 
solutions may be left to the creativity 
of the judicial branch and the com- 


51. Responses to June 1974 questionnaire 
mailing indicate that several councils are 
virtually inactive. 

52. Federalist 82. 
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mon willingness of state and federal 
courts to work toward joint resolu- 
tion of sensitive issues. | 
Judicial federalism offers diverse 
research challenges. The dual court 
configuration raises fundamental 
questions of intergovernmental via- 
bility. It unfolds, moreover, tangen- 
tial issues of litigant behavior, 
judicial administration and public 
policy making. By no means does 
this article pretend to set forth a 
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comprehensive commentary on 
state-federal judicial relations. To 
the extent that it synthesizes -the 
myriad issues of judicial federalism 
into a convenient framework, how- 
ever, it may provide a useful spring- 
board for further study. In decades to 
come, the issue of judicial federal- 
ism will increase in significance, 
presenting an ever-formidable chal- 
lenge to American intergovern- 
mental relations. 


Federal-Local Relations and the Mission of the City 
By PHILIP J. RUTLEDGE 


ABSTRACT: The administration ’s emphasis on New Federal- 
ism requires those concerned with governing to reexamine 
the complex intergovernmental system, and particularly the 
role of the city in that systém. Traditionally, municipal 
government has been the level of government closest to the 
people and responsible for answering their needs. With 
the advent of World War II, however, the traditional roles 
reversed themselves to the point where, in 1944, federal 
government accounted for 89 percent of total government 
expenditures, whereas local governments expended only 6.4 
percent of that total. The modern inclination to create 
“paragovernments’ for special purposes has compounded the 
imbalance of the intergovernmental system. The current 
dilemma is to find a suitable split for governmental services, 
supported by a more equitable financial split. In resolving’ 
this dilemma, cities must be accepted as an integral part of 
the federal system. Local governments should have a clear 
voice in decisions in such policy areas as growth management, 
taxation, transfer payments and quality of life enhancement. 
The resources of cities should be conserved and fully utilized, 
and the mission of the city to create “a visible regional and 
civic structure, designed to make man feel at home with his 
deeper self and his larger world,” should be implemented. 
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HROUGHOUT the history of 

the republic, the role of cities 

in the American federal system has 

been ambiguous. As the nation pre- 

pares to celebrate its 200th anni- 

versary, with 70 percent of the popu- 

lation living in cities, it is a propi- 

tious time to reassess the mission of 

the once and future city in our inter- 
governmental structure. 

One can not analyze fully the 
possible future alternatives for cities 
in the United States federal system 
without some appreciation of the 
role of the city in history. As Morton 
and Lucia White have pointed out, it 
has been a popular pastime histor- 
ically for many American intellec- 
tuals and writers to disparage the 
city and its possibilities.! But this 
view has not been universal. 

Lewis Mumford, for example, has 
written that “The city first took form 
as the home of a god: a place where 
eternal values were represented and 
divine possibilities revealed.”? Scott 
Greer has reminded us that in 
medieval Europe, if a serf could 
escape from the manor and survive 
in the city fora year anda day, he was 
considered a free man.® Charles E. 
Silberman has characterized the 
“principal business and the princi- 
pal glory of the American City” as 
one of “bringing people from 
society's backwaters into the main- 
stream of American life.”4 He went 


]. Lloyd Rodwin, “American Intellectuals 
vs. the American City,” The Future Metrop- 
ae ee York: George Braziller Publishers, 

2. Lewis Mumford, The City in History, 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1961), 
p. 575. 

3. Scott Greer, Governing the Metropolis, 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1962), p. 7. 

4. Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in Black 
and White, (New York: Random House, 1964), 
p. 19, 


` see, Jay W. Forrester, 
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on to say that “Cities have always 
had to create their own stable, culti- 
vate citizenry from whatever raw 
material lay at hand. Most of the 
huge middle class that dominates 
American life today was manufac- 
tured in the big-city slums of yester- 
year.” Thus, any assessment of the 
future of the city in the American 
federal system must take into con- 
sideration its historic role as a con- 
verter of human resources and a 
weaver of the social fabric. 

Under the shadow of Dillon’s 
Rule® (discussed elsewhere in this 
volume), many have become accus- 


°’ tomed to thinking of American cities 


as the creatures of state govern- 
ments. However, cities existed in a 
more viable and self-conscious form 
than did the states prior to the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Roscoe C. Martin 
has written: 


5. For a critical analysis of current mal- 
functioning of the city as a social converter, 
Urban Dynamics, 
(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1969); and 
particularly, Louis Alfeld, John Miller, and 
Walter Schroeder III, “Urban Dynamics 
Applied to Lowell: Policy ~Recommenda- 
tions,” (Cambridge, Mass.: Systems Dy- 
namics Group, Alfred P. Sloan School of 
Management, MIT); and Walter, Sweeney, 
and Rokeat, Readings in Urban Dynamics, 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Wright-Allen Press, 
1974), ch. 4. 

6. John H. Baker, Urban Politics in 
America, (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1971), p. 45. Definition, Dillon’s Rule: 
“It is a general and undisputed proposition 
of law that a municipal corporation possess 
and can exercise the following powers and 
no others: First, those granted in express 
words; second, those necessarily or fairly 
implied in or incident to the powers ex- 
pressly granted; third, those essential to the 
accomplishment of the declared objects and 
purposes of the corporation— not simply con- 
venient, but indispensable. Any fair, reason- 
able, substantial doubt concerning the ex- 
istence of power is resolved by the courts 
against the corporation, and the power is 
denied.” 
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A discussion of the American: federal 
system which aspires to realism must 
begin with an understanding that local 
government was here first. The govern- 
ments with which the colonists were 
. first acquainted „were the towns——local, 
home-grown, rural units close to the 
people. The colonial governments came 
next, the products equally of domestic 
recognition of the need for a unifying 
agency and of a companion but separate 
decision by a distant sovereign. The 
commonwealths were long establishing 
a stable base, and they spoke with an 
uncertain voice right up to the time when 
the issue of independence was resolved. 
The localities retreated slowly and 
grudgingly before this unifying trend, 
for even the watery prestate govern-®* 
ments of colonial days were tolerated 
without enthusiasm. To this day, indeed, 
the state and its governments are re- 
. garded with suspicion in some quarters; 
Vermont, for example; is considered by 
its citizens to be a confederation of 
towns, and its state government is 
treated accordingly. It was from this 
stony soil that the Union grew.’ 


Indeed, the concept of the city, 
which originated over 5,500 years 
ago, pre-dates even the concept of 
the modern nation. Kingsley Davis 
and Gideon Sjoberg point out, how- 
ever, that it has been only the past 
100 years, since the industrial revo- 
lution, that the full potential of cities 
has been thrust upon us and their 
historic mission understood.’ Cer- 
tainly, at the time the American 
Constitution was being drafted, 
cities were not considered important 
enough by the Founding Fathers to 
‘be mentioned in that seminal docu- 


7. Roscoe Martin, The Cities and the 
Federal System, (New York: Atherton Press, 
1965); pp. 21-22. 

8. Kingsley Davis, “The Urbanization of 
the Human Population,” and Gideon Sjoberg, 
“The Origin and Evolution of Cities,” (cf. 
Hans Blumenfeld, “The Modern Metrop- 
olis”), Cities, ed. Scientific American (New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1966). 
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ment. The irony is that, though our 
Founding Fathers displayed enor- 
mous foresight in so many other 
areas, they clearly did not anticipate 
the future growth in size and impor- 
tance of cities in-this nation. The 
fact that they envisioned an America 
which would remain enduringly 
rural is a burden that intergovern- 
mental relations must bear today. 
Federal-local relations, even with 
the role and functions of cities 
constitutionally clarified, would still 
strain the administrative systems 
capacity in 1974. Without such clari- 
fication, one of history's best mecha- 
e nisms for social and human re- 
sources conversion has come close 
to being nullified. Rationalizing our 
intergovernmental system, how- 
ever, can help restore its vitality. 


CITIES AND THE STRUCTURE OF 
THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
SYSTEM 


When one begins to think about 
federal-local relations, one is im- 
mediately struck by the fact that 
there are over 78,000 local govern- 
ments with which the system of 
intergovernmental relations must 
cope. This number is down from 15 
years ago when it was 102,000. The 
United States Census of Govern- 
ments, in table 1, provides a con- 
cise picture of our complicated inter- 
governmental system. 

A quick review of the data in table 
1 shows two interesting trends over 
the last 15 years. The first is the 
tendency toward consolidation of 
school districts which has occurred 
during the last decade; the total 
number of school districts has de- 
creased by almost 35,000 since 1957. 
The second trend is the increasing 
utilization of special districts to 
deliver local services; these districts 
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' TABLE 1 


LEVELS OF UNITED STATES INTER- 
l GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM, 
NUMERICAL BREAKDOWN 


TYPE OF 
GOVERNMENT 1972 1967 1962 1957 
U,S. government 1 l 1 1 
State governments 50 50 50 48 


_Local governments 78,218 81,248 91,186 102,341 
counties 3,044 3,049 3,043 3,050 
municipalities 18,517 18,048 18,000 17,215 
townships 16,991 17,105 17,142 17,198 
school districts 15,781 21,782 34,678 50,424 
special districts 23,885 21,964 18,323 14,424 

Total 78,269 91,237 102,390 


81,299 


SOURCE: “Governmental Organization,” 1972 Census of 
Governments (Washington, D.C,; Government Printing 
Office, 1972). i 


have increased in number from 
14,424 in 1957 to 23,885 in 1972. 
The structure of American local 
government has been shaped princi- 
pally by two dominant influences. 
One influence, which could be char- 
acterized as forces of the open 
_market, stimulated people to move 
about in search of better economic 
and social opportunities. The other 
influence has been government in- 
_ centives either through direct grants 
of land and/or cash or through na- 
tional tax policies which rewarded 
certain initiatives and penalized 
others. These forces have combined 
to create a situation in which 148 
million persons, or 70 percent of our 
population, now reside in 263 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas.® These SMSAs, in the opin- 
ion of some, are replacing cities as 
the centers of American life, and in 
some respects are taking on the 


characteristics of local governments. 


themselves.’ 


9. U.S., Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States: 1973, 94th ed. 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1973). 

10. Norman Beckman, “Metropolitan 
Area Trends and Developments,” The 
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In any system of federal-local rela- : 
tions, the SMSA must be reckoned 
with, for the mass of the nation’s 


' wealth as well as its people is con- 


centrated there. Sixty-eight percent 
of the nation’s civilian labor force 
are located in the 263 SMSAs; 80 
percent of the U.S. bank accounts 
are there; and 75 percent of personal 
income taxes are paid from there. It 
is in the central cities of these 
SMSAs that the burning social 
issues of the nation still reside. In 
these central cities are 60 percent of 
the metropolitan area’s poor, 62 per- 
cent of the elderly and 78 percent 
of the metropolitan area’s blacks and 
other minorities. The central cities’ 
unemployment rate is two to three 
times the rate in suburbia. This 
peculiar clustering of the nation’s 
unresolved social problems in 
SMSAs adds a different dimension 
to what might otherwise be a logical 
channel for federal-local relations. 
In part, the efforts made by the 
federal government—sometimes 
consciously, sometimes inadvert- 
ently—to manage its relations with 
the web of local governments cre-. 
ated-by free market forces and tax 
incentives, has lead to the creation of 
still another complex of local govern- 
ments. The problems of the metro- 
politan area so often overlap legal 
boundary lines that a series of 
special districts has been created 
to handle these situations. Special 
districts today number between 
24,000 and 25,000, depending on 
how the count is made, and the num- 
ber is still growing. The Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations (ACIR) identified 24 fed- 
eral programs in 11 different federal 


Municipal Year Book 1974, (Washington, 
D.C.: International City Management Asso- 
ciation, 1974). ° 
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departments, as of 1972, which had ` 


resulted in the formation of some 
1,800 regional or substate districts 
which handle special programs in a 
narrow functional manner. It further 
identified 4,045 such districts as 
having been funded or designated 
by the federal government."! | 

These regional and substate dis- 
tricts have added a new layer and a 
new dimension to federal-local rela- 
tions. While seldom being clearly 
accountable to elected officials at 
any level of government, they are 
playing an increasingly important 
role in intergovernmental fiscal rela- 
tions. As ACIR noted in 1973, while 
being funded at a level of 220.8 
million dollars, the 24 substate dis- 
tricts ACIR identified then had a 
strong influence on how an addi- 
tional 8.4 billion dollars in federal 
capital and. operating funds were 
spent.” 

The above discussion includes 
neither the many interlocal pur- 
chase of services arrangements 
which municipalities enter into on 
their own authority to improve 
efficiency of service delivery be- 
cause of economies of scale, nor the 
576 regional councils of govern- 
ments which have varying degrees 
of authority to intercede with the 
federal government on behalf of 
local needs. 


PARAGOVERNMENTS AS INSTRU- 
MENTS OF NATIONAL PURPOSE 


The accordionlike expansion and 


11. ACIR, Regional Decision-Making: 
New Strategies for Substate Districts, 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1973),- pp. -168~219. [cf. ACIR, 
American Federalism: Into the Thirds 
Century, (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1974) 
and Unshackling Local Governments, 24th 
Report by the Committee on Government 
Operations, (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1968).] 

12. ACIR, New Strategies, p. 170. 
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contraction of local governments in 
the U.S. have been responses. to 
changing thrusts in national policy 
and purpose. Each time a new prob- 
lem or need is recognized, a new 
governmental structure is devised to 
carry it out. When a new regional, 
substate or local district is not 
established, some other form of 
“paragovernment” is. The issue of 
paragovernments has been defined 
as follows: 


The term refers to the great number ofad 
hoc, quasi-governments spawned by the 
grant programs enacted in the 1960s, 
semi-public agencies that operate the 
*local projects funded by .. . [cate- 
gorical programs]. Typically, these 


_agencies are nonprofit and operate 


independently of the general purpose 
local government. 


Each locality’s mix of paragovernments 
varies with the extent of its involvement 
with federal subsidies. But in the big 
cities troubled by a declining tax base 
and ever-widening poverty, congeries of 
paragovernments operate. The most 
commonplace are OEO-funded com- 
munity action agencies, model cities- 
funded community development agen- 
cies, nonprofit sponsors of manpower 
training programs funded by the Labor 
Department, nonprofit sponsors of 
HEW-funded neighborhood health cen- 
ters, and nonprofit sponsors of HEW- 
funded early childhood development 
centers operating under the Head Start 
Program. ... 


Operating almost entirely with federal 
dollars, and therefore free of most local 
budgetary controls, these semi-public 
bodies become, their critics claim, gov- 
ernments in their own right, albeit nearly 
invisible and unaccountable to the pub- 
lic. And they often conflict with the 
local general-purpose government and 
thereby drain its strength away, the 
critics say. 


13. Timothy Clark, John Iglehart, William 
Lilley, eds., “The New Federalism: Theory, 
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Whatever the Here of the criti- 


. cism directed against the so-called 


- 


paragovernments, it would seem fair 
to say that federal policy in the past 
has encouraged their proliferation, 

thus further confusing the role of 
cities and municipalities in the fed- 
eral system. The recent thrust of the 
so-called New Federalism, while 
counteracting the tendency to create 
new paragovernments, may have 
some unintended problems of its 
own as an effort to streamline fed- 
eral-local relations. 


IMPACT OF NEW FEDERALISM 


While much recent rhetoric has 
tended to credit President Nixon’s 


administration with the New Fed- 


eralism, Jane Perry Clark, writing in 
1938, and Roscoe Martin, writing 
in 1965," credit the concept to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's New Deal. As 
Martin put it, “the concept signifies 
the common sharing of public re- 
sponsibilities by two or more ‘levels’ 
of government. The sharing may 
be national-with-state (or the re- 
verse), national-with-state-with-lo- 
cal, state-with-local (though tech- 
nically this is an intrastate rather 


' than a federal matter), or federal- 


with-local.” 15 
Whatever the recent origins of the 


New Federalism, it has refocused 


attention on the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of local general pur- 
pose governments, Sorting out the 
roles, responsibilities and pre- 


‘requisites of the different levels of 


Practice, Problems”, National Journal, 
Special Report, Government Research Cor- 
poration (March 1973), p. 48. 

14. Martin, Cities, p. 37; Jane Perry Clark, 
The Rise of a New Federalism, (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938). 

15. Martin, Cities, p. 37. 

16. Martin, Cities, p. 37. 
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government clearly dier a fruitful 
strategy for rationalizing federal- 
local relations in the intergovern-, 
mental system. 

Municipal government has aasa 
been that level of government clos- 
est to the people and to which ‘the 
people. turned first when in need. 
The changing economic conditions 
of the country over the last half- 
century, and the fiscal policies ini- 


‘tiated to deal with them, have 


thrown our intergovernmental sys- 
tem into a state of imbalance. 

Until the late 1930s, functional 
and financial responsibilities were 


e split within the federal system so 


that the federal governmental role 
was relatively restricted in compari- 
son to local or state governments. 
Except during wartime periods, the 
burden of domestic activities fell to 
local governments ‘and, to some 
degree, to the states. In 1902, the 
federal government was financing 
only 33 percent of the total govern- 
mental expenditures in this country. 
The primary source for govern- 
mental services devolved upon that 
level of government closest to the 
electorate—the local level. Local 
expenditures were 56 percent of the 
total expenditures in 1902, with 
state governments accounting for 11 
percent. 

However, with the advent of the 
depression years and World War II, 
the traditional roles reversed them- 
selves. The federal government now 
assumed a number of far-reaching 
social, monetary and tax programs 
which expanded its activities enor- 
mously. On the other hand, the 
activities of local governments be- 
gan to pale in relationship to the 
national problems then being en- 
countered, By 1944, the federal 
government accounted for 89 per- 
cent of the total government ex- 
penditures, whereas local govern- 
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ments expended only 6.4 percent, 
and states 4.6 percent, of the total. 
Recently, the trend has been to’ 
return to a level somewhat more in 
line with the traditional functional 
splits. In fiscal year 1974, for ex- 
_ ample, total expenditures for all 
governments amounted to approxi- 
mately $500 billion, with state and 
local governments expending nearly 
one-half—approximately $225—230 
billion— ofthat amount. Further evi- 
dence of the rebalancing of govern- 
mental expenditures is the estimate 
that in 1975 federal aid to state 
and local governments is expected 


to total $52-billion." Approximately, 


35 percent of the average municipal 
budget is now made up of inter- 
governmental transfer payments 
from the federal and state level. The 
concepts of New Federalism and 
revenue sharing seem to be expres- 
sions of this trend. 

But in this movement toward a 
more balanced system, certain lin- 
gering national economic problems 
cannot be thrust upon local and 
state governments. Nor can there be 
a wholesale withdrawal of the fed- 
eral role in treating social or eco- 
logical problems. Moreover, the fed- 
eral government's preemption of the 
income tax as a revenue source has 
hobbled local governments in at- 
tempting to meet their growing ex- 
penditures. The current dilemma is 
to find a suitable functional split 
for governmental services which 
may be supported by a different, 
more equitable, financial split. 


IDENTIFYING THE URBAN ROLE 
To begin to sort out those func- 


17. U.S., Treasury’ Department, Special 
Analyses, Budget of the United States Gov- 
ernment, Fiscal Year 1975, (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1973), 
p. 203. 
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tions that can best be performed at 
the local level, and to determine the 
most useful structure oflocal govern- 
ment that can carry out these re- 
sponsibilities, is a task of immediate 
importance. One must start, of 
course, with the fundamental asser- 
tion that cities are and have always 
been an integral part of the federal 
system, whether they were recog- 
nized in the federal Constitution or 
not. Therefore, they are, and must 
instruments in 
achieving the national social pur- 
pose. But it must also be borne in 
mind that, although they are im- 
portant cogs in the federal wheel, 

municipalities also have a gestalt of 
their own. 

The National Municipal Policy o of 
the National League of Cities, for 
instance, describes this gestalt in the 
following manner: 


In the federal system, municipal govern- 
ment is the only unit of government 
able to respond directly to the needs of 
persons wishing to govern themselves, 
flexible enough to adjust quickly to local 
needs and problems, and able to provide 
immediate availability and service to its 
citizens. To adequately respond to the 
pressures of changing population, tech- 
nological revolution and 'rising public 
expectations, municipal government 
must be given greater power to self- 
organize and to act effectively to carry 
out its own policies and programs for the . 
improvement and orderly growth of the 
urban, human environment. To be truly 
effective, municipal government should: 


A. Be of such size that any ‘service 
provided will be primarily bene- 
ficial and chargeable to its resi- 
dents and that the cost of failure to 
provide a service will not be detri- 
mental to other jurisdictions; 

B. Be of such size as to secure econo- 
mies of scale, minimize the unit 
cost of services, and allow effective 
performance of a function; 

C. Have geographical and legal juris- 
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diction to cope with the problems 
that their citizens expect them to 
solve, including. power to adjust 
governmental boundaries to meet 
changing social, economic, politi- 
cal and demographic conditions; 

. Be of such size as to reduce dis- 
parities among taxing units and 
facilitate raising adequate reve- 
nues equitably; 

E. Be organized as general rather 

than single purpose units, with 

authority to determine its own 
organizational structure suitable 
to its individual needs; and 

Be accessible to and controllable 

by the people and maximize op- 

portunities for active citizen par- 
ticipation.”® 

The acceptance of cities as full 
~ partners in the federal system must 


e based on recognition of at least 
the following assumptions: 


1. As the nation becomes more 
urban, the nature of public 
administration concerns must 
be redirected more to urban 
administration. 

2. The social problems which af- 
flict the nation’s cities are the 
result of discontinuities in our 
national policy; therefore, the 
entire nation must share in the 
social and financial costs of 
their resolution. 

3. The infrastructures, both social 
and physical, in the nation’s 
cities represent over 200 years 
of continuous investment; 
therefore, with increasing 
scarcities in energy, dollars 
and other resources, the first 
priority must be urban conser- 
vation. 


NEEDED FEDERAL CHANGES 


In order to address adequately 
these remaining problems, both 


18. National League of Cities, National 
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the legislative and the executive 
branches of the federal government 
must face up to them. One high 
order of business at the federal level 
remains an adequate organizational 
structure to respond to urban con- 
cerns. Congress still has no urban af- 
fairs committee of either house to 
provide appropriate oversight to 
urban legislative needs.!? The De- 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development is the putative advo- 
cate agency for the cities, but its 
authority and responsibilities are 
too limited to deal with the many 
scattered policies and programs 
ethat determine urban priorities. 
While there was at one time much 
hope for the Domestic Council (and 
its predecessor, the Urban Affairs 
Council), it seems to have been 
rendered inoperative. Thus, in spite 
of passage of the State and Lo- 
cal Government Assistance Act 
to provide some general sharing 
of revenues, attention given to the 
critical need for an effective finan- 
cial support system of the nation’s 
‘cities continues to be inadequate. 
Such a support system is the corner- 
stone of a productive federal-local 
relationship. Objectives for it are 
stated by the National League of 
Cities’ National Municipal Policy as 
follows: 


The federal financial support system is a 
critical tool in the design and imple- 
mentation of the federal system. To 
achieve the goals of balanced urban 
growth, the support system must en- 
hance the capacity of state and local 
governments to attack their pressing 
social, physical and economic problems. 
The financial support system should: 

A. Strengthen local political institu- 





Municipal Policy, (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1974), p. 57. 

19. Hon. Herman Badillo, Congressional 
Record, 1 July 1974, p. E4410. 
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tions by recognizing the primacy 
of their responsibility to their 


citizens, and by encouraging local ` 


planning, by recognizing local 
priorities and by enhancing the 
capacity of local officials to co- 
ordinate and direct all the re- 
sources available for local problem 
solving. In particular, Congress 
should take action which supports 
the self-determination of local 
governments, and avoid taking 
action which forces cities to under- 
take projects they do not want in 
order to receive federal support, or 
to adopt unnecessary structural 
arrangements in order to secure 
federal resources; i 

B. Augment state and local fiscal ° 
resources through the continued 
development of an equitable and 
efficient intergovernmental fiscal 

. . System; 

C. Provide a comprehensive set of 
national programs to eliminate 
disparities and inequities wher- 
ever they exist and are uncontrol- 
lable by any other level of govern- 
ment; 

D. Aggressively encourage innova- 
tion and demonstration of new 
ideas and techniques through pilot 
programs; l 

E. Enhance environmental and 
‘human resources not controllable 
by states and local governments; 
and 


F. Be accompanied by federal bud- - 


getary reform .and multi-year 
budgeting to allow for local and 
state planning.”° 


In building this Haa support 
system, care must be taken that 
policy encourages neither the pro- 
liferation nor the retention of units 
of local government which would 
not be viable otherwise. ‘Some 
38,000 of the 78,000 local govern- 
ments in the nation are now receiv- 
ing financial support from the $30.2 
billion five-year general revenue 


20. National League of Cities, National 
Municipal Policy, p. 46. 
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sharing appropriation. The local 
governments range in size from 
those like New York City, with popu- 
lations in the millions, to tiny vil- 
lages with populations of a few 
hundred. 

Richard P. Nathan, one of the 
architects of general revenue shar- 
ing in the Nixon administration, 
recently observed that “Most of the 
38,000 local governments to benefit 
in the program are very small. Half 
have less than 1,000 inhabitants and 
four-fifths have less than 5,000.” He 
goes on to warn that: 


A special problem in this regard is that 
some states have local governments 
called “general governments” but which 
actually have very limited responsibili- 
ties. Most of these “do-little” govern- 
ments receive significantly more shared 
revenue in relation to their total ex- 
penditures than do larger jurisdictions. 
Particularly important is the fact that 
13,000 midwestern townships (most of 
which do little more than provide town 
roads) receive shared revenue. In this 
case, and in several others, many be- 
lieve, there are obvious needs—now 
that the revenue sharing program has 
been in effect for a year and a half—for 
the distributive formula to be changed 


. if the program is extended beyond 


1976.7? 7 


The intensity of the debate over the 
current distributive formula in reve- 
nue sharing prior to its approval 
does not pretend that this change 
will be an easy one. But it is essen- 
tial nonetheless. 


FEDERALISM AND URBAN 
CONSERVATION 


The demands placed upon our 
national resources today— with 
worldwide inflation, an unstable 


21. Richard P. Nathan, “Whither Revenue 
Sharing?” New York Times, 23 June ,1974, 
p. 3. 
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international security situation and a - 


revolution of rising expectations at 
home—mean that many identified 
needs can not be met in the short 
term, and some even in the long 
term. Local governments recognize 
this and are willing to go along with 
a deferred gratification policy, pro- 
vided they have something to say 
about how the priorities for resource 
allocation are set. In the setting of 
priorities and determination of the 
economic policy from which re- 
sources flow, local government has 
rarely been at the conference table. 

In an economy of abundance, 
everyone's needs might hopefully 
be touched through continuing ex- 
_ pansion and growth. In an economy 
of scarcity, where competition is 
keener, it is essential that more 
actors be brought in. on decisions. 
- Therefore, it seems predictable that 
cities will demand to be brought in 
on national economic policy dis- 
cussions with increasing fervor. In a 
time when even our most sophisti- 
cated leaders no longer know—if 
they ever did—-when and how to 
stimulate or restrain the economy, 
local elected leaders will feel em- 
boldened to demand a voice in 
economic policy making. 

“ Thus it seems that a useful strategy 
for the nation to pursue in its future 
federal-local relations is to try to 
define a mutual national and local 
agenda for the intergovernmental 
system. If this can be done, then a 
policy and strategy for conserving 
and enhancing our existing urban 
systems—both large and small, 
suburban and central, intrastate and 
substate—could be one on which a 
majority might agree. 

In order to do this, however, it 
would first be necessary to agree 
upon a theoretical framework that 
potentially would allow choices to 
be made which would Poppo the 
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enlightened self-interest of each 
partner in the intergovernmental 
system. Suppose that-one could get 
the leaders at federal, state and local 
levels to agree that.the primary 
purpose of governance is to improve 
the quality of life of citizens. The 
most confounding question would 
then be how to do it. Although im- 
proving the quality of life, or even 
defining it, for that matter, has been 
one of the most elusive goals of 
public administrators at all levels, 
the current state of the economy 
suggests that at least the following 


three factors be addressed: 


1. Growth of our urban areas must 
be managed in a manner that 
maximizes the use of scarce 
resources. 

2. National tax policies must be 
reexamined in such a way as to 
see that the decisions made 
about resource allocation and 
expenditures are conscious and 
not hidden. 

3. The income transfer system 
must be examined more closely 


to determine the impact that l 


increasing transfer payments 
to individuals will have on 
the underpinning of traditional 
institutions. 


Calling attention to the above 
three areas is not intended to mini- 
mize in any way the importance of 
developing and refining further re- 
forms in other areas of the intergov- 
ernmental system. Much of this has 
already been started through gen- 
eral revenue sharing, semi-block 
grant programs such as in law en- 
forcement assistance, new compre- 
hensive employment and training 
legislation, the pending housing 
and community development bill, 
and other initiatives directed toward 
giving local governments more dis- 
cretion in the design and manage- 
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ment of programs emanating from 
the federal level. It is assumed that 
this trend will continue. However, 
growth management, taxation, trans- 
fer payments and quality of life 
enhancement are policy areas in 
which local government concerns 
have not been adequately con- 
sidered. In the last half of the nine- 
teen seventies, these policy areas 
should move to the top of the 
agenda. 


RESOURCES FOR MANAGING 
URBAN GROWTH 


As Environmental Protection 
Administrator Russell Train said re- 
cently, growth management means 
learning to live within the limits of 
available resources. Along with 
Wilfred Owen, Train decries “acci- 
dental cities” which put “a pre- 
mium on moving” because they offer 
“so little in the way‘ of living.”?? 
With implicit support from federal 
policy, present local growth manage- 
ment strategy seems to be abandon- 
ment of existing urban investments, 
moving into the pasture land and 
building wholly new and competing 
infrastructures. Turning this policy 
around will require the keenest at- 
tention of federal policy leader- 
ship; but taking this step would 
strengthen greatly the capacity of 
local government to play a healthier 
role in the intergovernmental sys- 
tem: 

Although little-noticed by most 
Americans and all but a few con- 
gressmen, the federal system fi- 
nances urban programs from two 
budgets—one public, the other hid- 
den. The appropriated federal 
budget for fiscal year 1975 cone 
tains approximately $52 billion in 


22. Russell: Train, “The Quality of 
Gréwth,” Science, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 7 June 1974. — 
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direct aid to state and local govern- 
ments. This budget has been care- 
fully reviewed by the ubiquitous 
Office of Management and Budget 
and intensely debated by members 
of Congress. But there is also avail- 
able in FY 1975 a hidden tax ex- 
penditure budget, estimated at $80 
billion, over which there has been 
no debate and few conscious priori- 
ties set. The “tax expenditure bud- 
get,” as Stanley Surrey” has pointed 
out, is a system of tax expenditures 
under which governmental financial 
assistance programs are carried out 
through special tax provisions rather 
than through direct appropriations. : 
It is made up of a complex of sub- 
sidies covering exclusions from 
income, exemptions, deductions, 
credits against tax, preferential rates 
of tax and deferrals of tax which 
serve ends very similar to those for 
which direct appropriations are 
made. l 

The force of the unharnessed 
priorities in the tax expenditure 
budget may often overwhelm de- 
cisions made by state and local 
governments for use of direct ap- 
propriations. The tax expenditure 
budget potentially plays havoc with 
the ability of central and suburban . 
cities to manage their growth. In FY 
1971, for example, the tax expendi- 
ture budget, ‘without benefit of de- 
bate, contained some $20 billion for 
commercial and economic develop- 
ment. It is likely that local govern- 
ments of all sizes were hurt by this 
hidden subsidy because most of the 
tax write-offs, investment credits 
and depreciation shelters probably 
spurred the exodus from central 
cities to suburbs, thereby causing 
growth management problems for 


23. Stanley S. Surrey, Pathways To Tax 
Reform, (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1973). 
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both. At any rate, it would be useful 
to know consciously what trade- 
offs could have been made. 

Meyers and Musial, for example, 
have offered some intriguing ideas 
for putting tax incentives to work in 
favor of urban conservation instead 
of against it. They suggest that ur- 
ban incentive tax credits be author- 
ized on the basis of an,;urban con- 
servation need index.” 

Fortunately, the recently adopted 
Budgetary Reform Act (S1541 and 
HR7130), if signed into law, will call 
for greater congressional review of 
the tax expenditure budget by 1976. 


executive and legislative federal 
partners should begin working with 
their local government partners to 
assure that a thorough review of all 
aspects of our national tax policy is 
possible. 


INCOME STRATEGY AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Another area which should be 
high on the agenda for joint review 
in forging: more healthy federal- 
local relations is the emerging, but 
almost equally hidden income 
strategy. The income security por- 
tion of the national budget has risen 
165 percent since 1969, exceeding 
$100 billion, or approximately one- 
third of the 1975 federal budget. 
Included are such things as Social 
Security—up 70 percent since 1969 
— public assistance, and unemploy- 
ment and other forms of social in- 
surance designed to provide some 
replacement of income for an in- 
dividual during times of adversity. 
If all transfer payments in the fiscal 
1975 budget were included, the total 
both in terms of percentages and 


24. Edward W. Meyers and John J. 
Musial, Urban Incentive Tax Credits, 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1974). 
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actual dollars would be even higher. 


. Transfer payments would include 


all tax and in-kind subsidies an 
individual receives that are not 
derived from current direct labor 
market participation. Examples of 
such subsidies. would include, in 
addition to those mentioned above, 
veterans benefits, pensions, assis- 
tance to the disabled, housing, food 
and nutrition, education, health care 
and a host of other items—not all of 
which are directed primarily toward 
the disadvantaged. 

This tremendous increase of in- 


Ea eae , come security and transfer payments 
Between now and then, both the- 


to individuals during the last few 
years, if continued at the same rate, 
could bring about profound changes 
in the nature of the urban economy. 
Already this massive infusion of 
transfer payments has suggested 
some alternate ways in which an. 
urbanized economy may be organ- 
ized. The grant, or one-way transfer, 
is becoming of increasing interest to 
some economists as an instrument to 
integrate with the traditional two- 
way exchange as part of.a modern 
complex economic system. 

All signs seem to point to the con- 
clusion that the Nixon administra- 
tion intended to expand even further 
on its income strategy. If the Ford 
administration continues in like 
manner, the following trends seem 
probable: 


—The Supplemental Security 
Income program, which federal- 
ized and placed a floor under the 
incomes of half the welfare 
cases in the country, will be 
further improved by legislation 

e which would add an automatic 
cost of living adjustment to 
guaranteed income. 

— If unemployment goes up, pub- 
lic service jobs (by some defi- 
nitions a transfer payment also) 
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will be increased and unem- 

. ployment compensation periods 
lengthened. 

—Indications also are that any 

- proposed reform dealing with 
the presently non-federalizéd 
welfare cases (families and 
children) would likewise fea- 
ture an increase in direct cash 
payments rather than services. 
The income tax system is also 
likely to be used in this reform 
as well. 

— Housing assistance to the poor 
is likely in the future to be pro- 
vided through housing allow- 
ances rather than through public 
housing projects. 

— Higher education student assis-. 
tance will be provided more and 
more through direct cash grants 
and loans to individuals rather 
than through support to colleges 
and universities. 

—Childhood and secondary edu- 
cation is likely to see more ex- 
perimentation with vouchers to 
purchase learning on the open 
market than from the monop- 
olistic neighborhood school. 


Also, the debate is no longer over 
whether, but how universal health 
care will be financed through some 
form of social insurance with a high 
element of personal choice. These 
and other examples underpin the 
commitment to the income strategy 
of the New Federalism. They repre- 
sent a massive shift in gross na- 
tional product away from support of 
social institutions to the financing of 
individual choice and mobility. 

The income strategy, while en- 
hancing social mobility and personad 
choice on the part of individuals, 
has potentially sweeping effects on 
the social institutions of state and 
particularly of local government. 
The change in institutions brought 
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on by subjecting social programs to a 
market economy may be even more 
profound than the ultimate redistrib- 
utive effects of the transfer pay- 
ments system. In the last 25 years, 
neither the income tax nor the rise 
in transfer payments has changed 
the income gap between rich and 
poor very much. On the other hand, 
income security and transfer pay- 
ments never existed on this scale 
before. 

The ramifications of this strategy 
may be positive, but could be nega- 
tive, depending on how well the 
transition is planned. The problem 
is that these decisions are being 
made with virtually no input from 
cities, yet this is where most bene- 
ficiaries of such programs reside and 
where institutions will be eroded. 

Of necessity, urban. administra- 
tors have concerned themselves 
more with managing those programs 
that a municipality directly con- 
trols than with analyzing the out- 


‘comes of programs and policies 


emanating from some other level of 
government. Thus, their over- 
whelming preoccupations are with 
urban renewal, local taxation and 
finance, public safety, transportation 
and the like. But ‘if the income 
strategy is here to stay-——and evi- 
dence suggests that it is—then fed- 
eral and local leaders together must 
begin to assess the impact of this 
policy on the infrastructure of tomor- 
row Ss cities. 

Finally, if it can be agreed that 
the primary purpose of government 
is to improve the quality of life of 
citizens, then a concerted joint effort 
should be launched by the federal, 
state and local partners in the inter- 
governmental system to quantify 
and measure life quality. Many 
millions of dollars have been spent 
on social indicators in the last 10 
years, and at least a dozen bills have 
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been introduced in Congress calling 
for the establishment of some -na- 
- tional system of social accounting or 
some council of social advisers 
similar to the Council of Economic 
Advisers either in the White House 
or in Congress. Now that OMB has at 
least suggested some ground rules 
in its official publication, Social 
Indicators,” the stage at last seems 
.to be set for movement in this 
important area. A set of benchmarks 
against which federal, state and 
local performance in our intergov- 
ernmental system can be measured 
may be established. 

But to keep our goals in urban 
governance from becoming too 
mechanistic, federal and local policy 


25. U.S., Treasury Department, Statistical 
Policy Division, Office of Management and 
Budget, Social Indicators (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1973). 
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makers should bear in mind those 
quality of life objectives which 
Lewis Mumford suggests were in 
the minds of the earliest founders 
of cities —that is, “to put the gods in 
their shrines.” He says that “the 
task of the coming city is not essen- 
tially different: its mission is to put 
the highest concerns of man at the 
center of all his activities. . . . The 
chief mission of the city of the future 
is that of creating a visible regional 
and civic structure, designed to 
make man feel at home with his 
deeper self and his larger world, 


, attached to images of human nurture 


and love. We must conceive the city, 
accordingly, not primarily as a place 
of business or government, but as an 
essential organ for expressing and 
actualizing the human person- 
ality... . "6 


26. Mumford, City in History, p. 573. 
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HE most universal form of local 
governmental district in the 
United States is the county; yet for 
many years they were an ignored 
unit of government. Federal cate- 
gorical grants often ignored the 
county. The model cities program 
_ provided several billions of dollars 
to approximately 150 cities, but only 
as an afterthought were approxi- 
mately 10 counties added to the ex- 
perimental program.’ 
In recent years the county has 
become an increasingly visible and 
important governmental unit. Its 


role has expanded well beyond that e 


ascribed to counties in 1854 by 
Chief Justice Taney of the Supreme 
Court, who. wrote: “The several 
counties are nothing more than cer- 
tain portions of the territory into 
which the state is divided for the 
more convenient exercise of the 
powers of government.”! Today, 
counties manage airports and park 
services and provide services such 
as water, sewage, and fire and police 
protection, along with their typical 
role as assessors, judicial administra- 
tors and deed recorders. As their 


role has expanded, counties have - 


been confronted with increasing 
financial woes and greater manage- 
ment difficulties. They have, as a 
result, been forced to turn to the 
federal government for increased 
assistance. For many years the fed- 
eral government responded to the 
difficulties of local government by 
implementing categorical grants in 
response to immediate crises. 

In 1968, talk began of New Fed- 
eralism, the concept that decision 
making should return to local gov- 


1. Herbert S. Duncombe, County Gov- 
ernments in America, National Association 
of Counties Research Foundation (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Arrow Printing Service, 1966), 
p. 23. 
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ernment, where elected officials 
have complete - understanding of 
their citizens’ needs. In the coming 
pages, the discussion will center on 
the components of New Federalism, 
their weaknesses, and areas counties 
feel are essential for the New Fed- 
eralism to be a reality. 


NEW FEDERALISM 


The New Federalism is intended 
to be a response to the discovery 
that local units of government are 
better equipped to understand the 
needs and demands of the people in. 
their locale than is a federal bureau- 
crat thousands of miles away in a 
Washington office building. Prior to 
this revelation, the federal govern- 
ment had provided financial assis-., 
tance to other governmental units to 


execute programs designed and con- 


trolled by the federal government. 
The federal government was re- 
sponding to citizens’ needs in a cri- 
sis-oriented manner. The prolifera- 
tion of grant-in-aid programs in the 
1960s is evidence of crisis-oriented 
decision making. The result of cate- 
gorical aid was confusion among 
local governments as to which of 
their projects could receive federal 
aid and from whom. Often one fed- 
eral agency's prerequisites were 
contrary to another’s. A county would 
frequently be confronted with the 
necessity of altering local priorities 
in order to receive federal aid. In an 
attempt to manage a comprehensive 
system of services to their citizens, 
county officials spent more and more 
time, not to mention money, pulling 
together dozens of federal programs 
and filling out federal forms for pro- 
grams which only partially filled 
citizens’ needs. 

The New Federalism is Suported 
to respond to these problems by 
returning decision making authority 
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and resources to local governments. 
Governmental activities should be 
as close to the people and as respon- 
sive to the people as possible, and 
the New Federalism, as embodied in 
revenue sharing and block grants, is 
a beginning on a long road back from 
federal domination, which peaked in 
the 1960s. There are two basic com- 
ponents of New Federalism: locally 
elected officials must be able to (1) 
determine local priorities within 
broad national goals and (2) design 
programs which will meet the needs 
of their citizens. This process cannot 
be complete unless local officials 
participate in setting national goals 
and priorities. 


` 


Revenue sharing 


General revenue sharing is the 
key to the New Federalism. Under a 
complicated formula, the federal 
government allocates to local and 
state governments funds to be uti- 
lized as they deem appropriate 
within a framework of broad na- 
tional goals. 

Criticism of local governments’ 
utilization of revenue sharing funds 
has raised the question of whether 
federal government continuance of 
the program is appropriate. Many 
areas have used the initial revenue 
sharing funds for capital expendi- 
tures rather than investing in long 
range programs. That should come 
as no revelation. County officials 
have seen numerous federal grant 
programs come to a sudden and un- 
expected demise, leaving them in 
the lurch with half-completed pro- 
grams and no way to financé them 
out of their already badly expanded 
-budgets. This is not true of capital 
investment which cannot be re- 
moved. Discussion about ending 
revenue sharing merely serves to 
prove those officials correct in their 
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fears about its future. It should be 
remembered, however, that delivery 
of social services depends on a 
facility, built with ‘capital funds, to 
operate. Health care can not be 
delivered without a hospital; fire 
protection depends on-fire engines. 

Despite the uncertainty about 
whether the revenue sharing pro- 
gram will be continued, counties 
like revenue sharing. Many counties 
have reported that they have held 
public hearings about the use of 
revenue sharing funds. Many coun- 
ties have used good, solid budget 
management techniques in planning 
the use of their revenue sharing 
funds, something they were unable 
to do with categorical grants be- 
cause of the uncertainty of funding 
from year to year, or even from 
month to month. 

Problems have resulted, however, 
from revenue sharing. Many coun- 
ties have had to use revenue sharing 
funds just to fill the gaps in county 
services when funds for categorical 
programs were terminated. This is 
contrary to the initial administration 
proposal, which stated that revenue 
sharing would be in addition to 
categorical programs. Milwaukee’s 
allotment for the first three entitle- 
ment periods was $16.5 million. 
Impoundments, freezes and- cut- 
backs cost Milwaukee $75 million. 
Detroit got $57 million but lost $250 
million. With the initiation of reve- 
nue sharing, the federal government 
has decreased the percentage of its 
domestic funds going to state and 
local governments, from 26.8 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1973 to a projected 
24.7 percent in 1975. Revenue shar- 
ing cannot be meaningful unless the 
money the Internal Revenue Service 
collects from local units of govern- 
ment is returned to those units in 
greater amounts. 


‘agencies, 


g 
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I ntegrated Grant Administration? 


Today's public servicing prob- 


lems cut across the lines of cate- 


gorical grants. A county interested in 
developing a comprehensive pro- 
gram utilizing federal grants has to 
file separate applications, meet 
separate requirements, often receive 


funds at different times, and dupli-: 
‘cate reports and audits for each’ 
federal agency. The Integrated: 
Grant Administration (IGA) program ` 


is an innovative experimental pro- 
gram of the New Federalism en- 
abling the packaging of related 
grants from different agencies. As 


_ such, it is a dramatic approach to 


cutting the enormous amount of red 
tape involved in gaining approval for 


federal aid. The January 1972 guide- 


lines “for IGA are a recognition of 


the meaning of New Federalism. 


For example: to provide a mecha- 
nism by which the state and local 
government can be given assistance 
in a timely and unified fashion, and 
to foster cooperation on the federal, 
state and local levels. 

IGA presently handles 34 projects 
zin. planning and human services. 


_ This program saves administrative 


costs to both the county and federal 

‘freeing badly needed 

money for the program itself. 
There are, however, problems 


with this program, as with all federal ` 
‘projects. A substantial. amount of’ 


time is involved in coordinating all 
the agencies and receiving approval 


. for the: project proposal. Also, the 
» problem of categorical grarits is not 


x 
i 
‘ 


eliminated, but only ` simplified. 
Counties still must apply for funds 
for a specific project and fill out 
innumerable forms on how and 


2. See, Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, Information 
Bulletin (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, July 1974), pp. 74-77. 
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-where every dollar is to be spent: 


IGA is an important step, but until 
the categorical system is simplified 
and unified, it can only ease the 
process and increase coordination 
and flexibility—certainly it can not - 
ease all the red tape. 


Special revenue sharing 


Many -argue that an addition: to 
Integrated Grant Administration 
would be special revenue sharing or 
block grants. Presently, there has 
been talk of special revenue sharing 
in seven or eight different cate- 
gories. Many of these programs have 
been killed in Congress. Education 
is an example of an attempt at form- 
ing a block grant program which 
failed before Congress. Health reve- 
nue sharing was given a great deal of 
publicity when the Partnership for 
Health Act, which consolidated - 
seven single- -purpose . categorical 
grants into one general- “purpose 
formula grant, became law in 1968. 
However, the health program [sec- 
tion 314(d) of the act] has not lived 
up to local officials’ expectations. 
The present allotment is only $90 
million yearly, and the authorization 
results in a fixed annual.dollar allot- 
ment which is available to each state 
regardless of the different type, 
quality or geographic distribution 
of the services provided, or the size 
and adequacy of state and local funds 
contributed. Unless this program is 
greatly expanded and allocations 
distributed on a formula basis, the 
program cannot be deemed useful. 

The other special revenue sharing 
programs are faced with many of the 
same problems: insufficient funding 
and inadequate distribution for- 
mulas. Special. revenue sharing is 
better than categorical grants only if 
the sums allocated are large enough 
to have an impact. The 314(d) budget 


me 
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covers only about 5 percent of the 
total federal, state and local monies 
spent on eligible 314(d) programs. 

A bill with some potential is the 
Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1974, which at the time of 
this writing was in conference com- 
mittee in Congress. Unfortunately, 
the Senate-passed bill has no money 
allocated for the counties. Funds 
will go only to cities previously 
designated for urban renewal 
projects and model cities. The 
House version of the bill authorizes 
a new consolidated community 
development block grant program 
replacing existing urban renewab, 
model cities, water and sewer, open 
space and neighborhood facilities 
programs. Metropolitan cities. (over 
50,000) and urban counties (over 
200,000 pop.) would be guaranteed 
an annual share of block grant funds 
based on an objective needs formula. 
Clearly, the counties are supporting 
the House version, which authorizes 
$8.05 billion for three years. 

Special revenue sharing responds 
to: two important criteria of the 
American governmental system. 
Congress can, through its allocations 
of funds, determine which issues it 
feels are of important national sig- 
nificance. Local governments can 
then best determine how to respond 
to the needs of their citizens within 
specific areas. One county’s health 
care needs may be quite different 
from those of another county, yet both 
could benefit from federal funding 
for improvement of their health ser- 
‘ vices. The same concept applies in 
other areas where revenue sharing 
has been considered. 


A-85 review 


One of the best tools for state and 
local input into program design and 
regulation preparation by the federal 
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bureaucracy is the process outlined 
by Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) Circular A-85. It 
provides chief executives of state 
and local governments acting 
through their national associations 
an opportunity to comment on major 
federal rules, regulations, standards, 
procedures and guidelines, on major 
interagency agreements concerning 
program operations, and on major 
organizational changes, any of which 
may have a significant and nation- 
wide effect on state and local govern- 
ments. The process also’ requires 
that, whenever possible, agencies 
consult with local and state govern- 
ments well in advance of the formal 
development of regulations. 

The counties are pleased with the 
A-85 process. However, neither the 
spirit nor the letter of the A-85 
process have been followed by fed- 
eral agencies. For example, OMB 
announced—with no prior consulta- 
tion with state and local govern- 
ment—that federal aid to state 
and local pollution control agencies 
would be terminated. Another sur- 
prise federal government announce- 
ment was that major airports would 
be required to have round-the-clock 
security guards as an antihijacking 
measure. Local governments are 
consulted, if at all, only after the 
proposed regulations are virtually in 
final form. Almost no preconsulta- 
tion occurs at an early stage of pro- 
gram design and regulation prepara- 
tion so that states and localities may 
make their views known before fed- 
eral agencies are committed to a cer- 
tain point of view. 


IMPROVING FUTURE 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Management assistance 


OMB has said: “Federal; state 
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and local governments should co- 
operate in developing the necessary 
management, planning and evalua- 
tion skills that will enable all levels 
of government to manage more 
effectively and efficiently.” 
Management improvement is a 
vital ingredient of New Federalism. 
If power is to be returned to the 
people, counties and local govern- 
ments must have efficient mecha- 
nisms to determine local needs and 
provide services which meet those 


needs. Very few efforts have been 


made by the federal government to 
assist local governments in develop- 
ing management skills or even in 
making use of existing federal pro- 
grams. For example, OMB Circu- 
lar A-87 provides for federal govern- 
ment reimbursement of states and 
localities for certain central adminis- 
trative costs of federally aided pro- 
grams. This is a somewhat compli- 
cated and technical procedure with 
which few local governments have 
experience. Not only was no con- 
certed federal effort made to assist 
and train local officials in the mean- 
ing and application of this circular, 
but also certain federal agency of- 
ficials remain hostile to the concept 
and refuse to allow localities to make 
use of these provisions. 

One program has been effective in 
upgrading the management skills of 
local government officials: the pro- 
gram established by the Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel Act, adminis- 
tered by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. This program has not only 
benefited personnel regulations at 
state and local levels, but also is now 
being used for management, stimu- 
lated through the efforts of the New 
County Center of the National Asso- 
ciation of Counties (NACo). 

In addition, the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions has developed a progressive 
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position by realizing that in many 
areas counties should begin to func- 
tion as regional entities. “Some 
counties already possess the geo- 
graphic scope, regulatory powers, 
fiscal resources, and administrative 
capacity to occupy a pivotal position 
in areawide governance and service 
delivery.’ . 

As the federal government dele- 
gates increasing responsibility to 
local governments to determine how 
best to use their limited resources, 
the need for improved management 
also increases. In previous years, 
the best management was on the 
national level within federal agen- 
cies administering categorical 
grants. It is time that the federal 
government aided the counties in 
sharing their expertise. 

The counties have long recog- 
nized the need for administrative - 
structures compatible with the type 
and extent of services they deliver. 
For this reason, the concept of 
county home rule has spread rapidly. 
With encouragement from the 
counties, 31 states have granted 
home rule or optional forms of gov- 
ernment to counties. Other counties 
are modernizing théir governments 
by clarifying the policy and adminis- 
trative roles of county government 
through appointed administrators or 
use of the elected executive form of 
government. 

NACo is also helping counties 
improve their management tech- 
niques by working with the state 
associations of counties’ officers and 
NACo field representatives. The 


field representatives help identify 


management difficulties and assist 
counties in locating appropriate 
reSOUICces. . 


3. Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, County Modernization: A 


_ Legislators Guide (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, 1974). 
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Federal budget review 


New Federalism cannot be com- 
plete without local government par- 
ticipation in outlining national goals 
and priorities. In many ways, federal 
and local government could be 
viewed as large and small gears. 
When the big gear turns just a 
little bit, by what it considers a minor 
policy decision, it can send the little 
gear spinning. This a truth quite 
apparent to the counties, but seem- 
ingly ignored by the decision makers 
in Washington. 

Counties, other local governments 
and states firmly believe that they 
should participate in the federab 
budget process. During the early 
stages of federal budget preparation, 
consultation should be undertaken 


with appropriate state and local of- - 


ficials on major programmatic, fiscal 
and economic objectives to be 
achieved by the budget. Ifthe idea of 
a New Federalism is to return de- 
cision making to state and local 
_ governments, then local and state 
governments, aS program users, 
should be the major consultants on 
categorical programs, as far as their 
continuation, elimination or consoli- 
dation into block grant or revenue 
sharing programs is concerned. 

The federal budget process should 
include in-depth analyses of inter- 
governmental fiscal and program im- 
pacts of new programs and any sub- 
stantial modifications of ongoing 
programs. Those units of govern- 
ment involved in the daily planning 
and execution of federal programs 
are clearly those most knowledgable 
of the problems and the benefits of 
federal programs. Presently, local 
government has little input in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of pro- 
grams subject to cutback or termina- 
tion. 

Counties have been arguing for 
thany years that appropriations for 


: 
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federal assistance programs should 
be requested on a multi-year basis, 
beginning with selected programs in 
fiscal year 1975 and moving toward 
multi-year requests for additional 
programs in subsequent budget 
years. Continual concern is that fed- 
eral grants would be and often are 
abruptly terminated without -fore- 
warning. Too often, local govern- 
ments are left in financial difficulties 
when the federal government sud- 
denly decides that a program should 
no longer be funded. Rarely is a 
program completed within one year. 
Local governments should be given 
the flexibility to carry out a project 
from the planning stage to the imple- 
mentation stage according to a pre- 
agreed time span. 

In association with multi-year 
appropriations, the federal budget 
should insure adequate transition 
time and procedures for any major 
shift in funding or administration of 
a federal assistance program, par- 
ticularly where shifts are from cate- 
gorical to block grants or where they 
involve phase-out of an ongoing pro- 
gram. The reason for this proposal 
was the result of the introduction of 
revenue sharing, where, despite 
promises to the contrary, numerous 
categorical grants were suddenly 
ended. 

Unless these proposals are imple- 
mented, New Federalism will be 
nothing more than an excellent idea 
on the books— without meaningful 
implementation. 


CONCLUSION 


The success of New Federalism 
will depend upon the strength of 
local governments—elected politi- 
cal leaders, administrators and plan- 
ners. Local officials must press fed- 
eral agencies to consolidate grants; 
encourage Congress to increase 
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revenue sharing funds and develop 
special revenue sharing programs; 
demand management assistance; 
and reorganize their own govern- 
mental structures. 

State legislatures must wrestle 
with local governmental reorgdniza- 
tion. This will be a monumental 
struggle. However, New Federalism 
' demands that counties occupy a 
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position of strength in the govern- 
mental system. Counties must have 
the most effective form of govern- 
ment. possible in order to handle 
adequately the increased responsi- 
bilities being placed on them as 
recognition that local problems must 
be handled on the local level grows. 
It is a struggle that the counties are 
prepared to handle, and handle well. 


~~ 
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NTERSTATE relations cannot be 
viewed apart from the broad 
concept of the American federal sys- 
tem. For this reason the authors will 
touch upon facets ranging from inter- 
state compacts to federal preemp- 
tion; from history, to prognostics, to 
problem solving; and from sub- 
stance to opinion. Many things, per- 
chaps too many things, have hap- 
pened since 1940 when THE 
ANNALS published a similar vol- 
ume of essays. Nevertheless, the 
federal system has survived and has 
shown the necessary flexibility. In 
general, the subject matter to be 
treated in 1974 does not differ in 
kind, but rather in magnitude and 
methodology. 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


The most binding legal instru- 
ment to. provide formal cooperation 
between states is known as the inter- 
state compact or agreement.! Article 
I, Section 10, of the United States 
Constitution recognizes the device 
by ‘declaring that. “No State shall 
without the Consent of Con- 
gress ... enter into any Agree- 
ment or Compact” with other states 


l. Useful references to the background 
- and utilization of interstate compacts include: 
Council of State Governments, Interstate 
Compacts 1783-1970, (Lexington, Ky., 1971); 
Frederick L. Zimmerman, and Mitchell 
Wendell, The Interstate Compact Since 1925, 
Council of State Governments, (Chicago, 
1951); Council of State Governments, The 
Law and Use of Interstate Compacts, (Chi- 
cago, 1961); Council of State Governments, 
“Interstate Compacts,” The Book of the 
States, vol. XX, (Lexington, Ky., 1974), pp. 
267-270. Frederick L. Zimmerman, “Inter- 
governmental Commissions: The Interstate- 
Federal appia State Government, vol. 
XLII, no. 2 (Spring 1969), pp. 120-130; 
“The Role of the Compact in the New 
Federalism,” State Government, vol. XLII, 
no. 2 (Spring 1970), pp. 128-135. 
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or with a foreign nation. Compacts 
actually pre-dated the Constitution, 
having been used mainly by the 
colonies for settlement of boundary 
disputes. Such boundary negotia- 
tions were almost the sole purpose of 
interstate compacts until 1920, and 
only 36 compacts were entered into 
during that first century and a 
quarter of the American union. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1940, about 20 more 
compacts of various kinds were 
adopted; but between 1941 and 1970 
over 100 additional compacts and 
agreements were negotiated. To 
depict the situation in somewhat 


emore startling terms, more interstate 


compacts were developed after 1950 
than during the entire period of 
American constitutional govern- 
ment to that date. 

In relation to modern problems, 
two landmark compacts of the 1920s 
and one in the 1930s are outstanding. 
In 1921 New Jersey and New York 
created the Port of New York Au- 
thority for development of transpor- 
tation, terminal and other physical 
facilities, as well as to promote 
commerce in the port area. This was 
the first interstate compact with 
powers to finance, build and operate 
public works.. Later inthe 1920s, the 
Colorado Basin Compact was de- 
signed to allocate water resources on 
a regional and inter-regional basis, 
with seven member states.. This 
compact broke new ground both in 
function and in the number of par- 
ticipating states (all prior compacts 
had been bi-state agreements). In 


the mid-1930s, states joined in the 


first compact designed to meet press- 
ing social needs. Under its terms, 
arrangements were made for co- 
operative supervision of parolees ` 
and probationers. The Parole and 
Probation Compact became sub- 
sequently the first interstate com- 
pact to be ratified ney all 50 states.” 


IGR: VIEW FROM THE STATES 


The subjects now covered by com- 
pacts are myriad, including such 
varying fields as air and water pollu- 
_tion, bridges and tunnels, fisheries 
conservation, land and water re- 
sources, forest fire protection, min- 
ing practices, oil and gas conserva- 
tion, corrections, juvenile delin- 
quency, driver licensing, education, 
libraries, mental health, law en- 
forcement, taxation, vehicle safety, 
navigation development, nuclear 
energy, pest control, planning and 
development, civil defense, disaster 
assistance, recreational parks, mass 
transit, and placement of children 
for foster care and adoption. 

The newest, and perhaps most 
“intergovernmental” aspect of the 
compact approach, is exemplified in 
the Delaware River Basin Compact 
of 1961. Although this compact re- 
lates specifically to multipurpose 
development of water resources, the 
concept would be applicable to any 
activity in which all governmental 
jurisdictions must work together 
toward a common goal. In the Dela- 
ware River mechanism, the national 
government was made, by act of 
Congress, a full member of the com- 
pact body. This blending of state and 
national authority to meet a partic- 
ular problem, utilizing existing 
agencies of the party jurisdictions 
wherever possible, was a unique 
and significant contribution to inter- 
governmental cooperation. Like the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), 
a completely national operation, the 
new federal-interstate compact com- 
bines management and planning. 
But unlike TVA, the compact co- 
ordinates and integrates the activi- 
ties of state and federal agencies 
rather than displacing them. In sum, 
a joint body (1) melds legal powers 
of both governmental levels, (2) 
constitutes a single body of all 
interested governments, and (3) 
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does not preempt or displace exist- 
ing functional entities. To meet the 
present crises that have developed 
with respect to energy shortfalls, the 
environment and land use planning 
—not to speak of the potential agony 
that these factors may yet cause in 
the remaining years of the 20th 
century—this positive, progressive 
device has great potential for the 
good of the nation and its people. 


THE PREEMPTION ISSUE 


Interstate cooperation can be no 
more viable than the viability of the 
. 50 states that must work together and 
with the federal government. Weak- 
ening of the constituent units by a 
too-powerful central government 
can play havoc with any federal sys- 
tem of government, and the United 
States is not immune to that virus. 
Most observers are aware that Con- 
gress from time to time preempts 
state laws, but the concern at any 
given time tends only to affect one or 
another disparate group. The pre- 
emption issue has not been a subject 
of continuing attention or thorough 
analysis.2 Preemption can occur in 
various forms, but its basic thrust is 
to deprive a state of jurisdiction over 
matters on which Congress acts. In 
some cases congressional action 
simply supersedes state law; in 
other instances states may be subject 
to forced compliance; and there are 
even complicated contingencies 
which specify what will happen if a 
governor acts, or if he does not act, 
or if his action is inadequate, as 
judged by a federal administrative 
officer or judge. 

The variety of federal preemptive 
legislation is enormous. The object 

2. For background information on the 
preemption issue, including citations, see, 
The Supersession of Sovereignty, Oklahoma 


Legislative Council, (Oklahoma City,-May 
1974). 
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may be an overriding national issue. 


in the area of civil rights, or ït may 
deal with such other matters as 
cigarette advertising, water quality, 
highway beautification, wheat allot- 
ments, noise control, egg products 
inspection or horse protection. 
Major preemptive legislation. now 
pending in Congress, with pretty 
fair prospects of enactment, includes 
“no fault” automobile insurance and 
workmen’s compensation, both of 
which involve ‘regulation long con- 
sidered proper for state supervision: 
Another preemptive development— 
one of serious concern to states—is 
the current trend of federal leg- 
islation containing “sanctions” 
whereby a state will, for example, 


lose highway or airport assistance’ 


= under completely separate federal 
laws unless that state obeys guide- 
lines that deal with land use con- 
trols. The issue of federal preemp- 
tion carries significant overtones for 
the American governmental system. . 

This is not to say that Congress is 
always in the wrong when it em- 
barks on a preemptive mission. But 
surely the gamut ranges beyond 
good sense and credibility when 
~ supersession becomes an indiscrim- 
, inate habit. Regulation of everybody 
. and everything is not necessarily 
-~ the summum bonum of a legis- 
_ lative assembly, be it state or na- 
tional. Legislative forbearance, like 
judicial restraint, has its place in the 
‘body politic. Congress is often urged 
to supersede state law as a means of 
promoting uniform applications 
throughout the nation, and on 
ocċasion the need will be manifest. 
.On the other hand, interstate co- 
operative devices have shown their 
ability to achieve necessary uni- 
_formity and coordination in many 
areas of public concern. A federal 
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kiang devices than Te a centric 
doctrine. . 

The issues here raised deserve 
thoughtful consideration and mean- 
ingful efforts to utilize prescience in 
preference to preemption. Acts of 
force against governmental partners 
do not have a favorable record in the 
history of democratic common- 
wealths. Better and more productive 
means are at hand through imagina- 
tive development of interstate cCoO- 
operation. 


WHICH LEVEL CAN DO 
‘WHAT BEST 


Scientific and technological 
change and rising expectations have 
produced a revolution in the. func- 
tions of government, and in chang- 
ing times the answers to questions 
highly relevant to the structure of 
government and the distribution of 
political power are not likely to be 
found by retreating into ways of the 
‘past. In recent decades, intergovern- 
mental shifis in the distribution of 
power in the United States have 
been adopted characteristically in an 
atmosphere of urgency and under 
conditions responsive to political 
pressures. It can not be said that 
there were carefully considered 
general objectives or principles 
designed to enhance the effective- 
ness of government as a whole. Only 
recently have perspectives been 
developed that encourage the study 
of public programs and the methods 


‘by which they have impact on the 


governmental system. Preliminarily, 
this seems to be affirming some old 
conclusions and reaching some new 
gnes. 

The crux of any conclusions may 
well be keyed to a redefinition of 
the’ allocation of responsibility to 


system of government, by definition,’ levels of government. Prior to 1930, 


envisions finer intergovernmental’ 


state- federal relations had typically 
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settled into ; a patted aa by 
strict construction of language in the 
Constitution. States, while asserting 
the legal right to define the struc- 


` tures, functions and powers of local 


i 
. tt. . 


governments, had delegated this 
authority, usually a little piece at a 
time, without much regard for the 
system being created. As the role of 
government began to expand in the 
days of the New Deal, all levels of 
government became involved, one 
way or another, in: most govern- 
mental functions. For a while many 
deemed this. to be the appropriate 
response. In more halcyon days 


Morton -Grodzins described the’ 


American system of shared activities 
among governments as mildly cha- 
otic, likened it to a “marble cake” 
and conceived it “as one .govern- 
ment serving one people.”? Latet he 
observed that federalism “is a device 
for dividing decisions and functions 
of government.’ 

By the time the marble ss 


‘analogy had achieved general ac-- 


ceptance as a descriptive device, 
intergovernmental relations had 
become a major problem that con- 
sumed the energies of policy makers 
as well as bureaucrats. This was 
because public policy makers and 
administrators at all levels lacked a 
theoretical framework for decision 
making and functional responsi- 
bility. 

How to make es work in an 
industrial democratic society for ef- 
fective delivery of services, broadly 
defined and on a large scale, is a prin- 
cipal concern of the public. sector. 

3. Morton Grodzins, “Centralization and 
Decentralization in the American Federal 
System,” A Nation of States, ed. Robert A. 
Goldwin (Chicago: Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, 1963), pp. 1-23. 


4. Grodzins, “The Federal System,’ ’ Goals 
for Americans, (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 


Prentice il 1965), p. 265. 
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The dasi ofeffectiveness enue 
as problems change, and it might 
have been anticipated that the recent 
increase in government -services 
would require very careful thought 
in the design of new models for 
implementing intergovernmental 
relationships. Unhappily, little 
thought has been given to adjusting 
a sturdy and well designed eigh- 
teenth century model to twentieth 
century conditions. As a conse- 
quence, a troubled nation is seeking, 
as never before and almost des- 
perately, ways to make government 
more effective, more productive, 
more responsive and more accessi- 
ble. The seeking is necessarily con- 
cerned with who is responsible and 
who is accountable. In a marble cake 
model the problem is horrendous. 
Progress in better defining re- 
sponsibility for actions of govern- 
ment can not have as its objective 
the simplistic model of a layer cake, 
but the model must involve a classi- 
fication of functions. In any govern- 
mental organization, the nature and 
characteristics of a function have a 


‘bearing on where it belongs in the 


structural hierarchy. The under- 
lying reason for this is especially 
important in the case of a federal 
system of government, because a 


‘function divided between levels of 


government - must depend upon 
something in addition to legal au- 
thority to keep it alive. 

In the American system, viable de- 
fining of responsibility relates to 
which government can do what best. 
Search the Constitution: this con- 
cept pervades it. Historically, le- 
gally, economically, and in common 
sense, any other approach to the 
allocation of responsibility among. 
governments is imperious. Because 
many problems once. considered 
private have become clothed with a 
public interest, value conflicts have 
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multiplied and become involved in 
the allocation of governmental 
power. In the final analysis, it seems 
certain that improved-working solu- 
tions to the allocation of power in 
the federal system will be ham- 
mered out in. the political arena, 
with the states being very influential 
if they have a reasonable consensus 
about what their role should be. 
That role must be realistic in the 
light of generally accepted national 
objectives. A better and more com- 
mon understanding about the mis- 
sion of the states is essential to a 
truly new federalism. : 

. For the central goverhment to 
mandate or preempt the states fre- 


quently is the antithesis of federal- 


_ ism. For the states to act only out of 


political necessity, unregulated by . 


generally accepted definitions of 
their responsibility, certainly passes 
the initiative to other levels of gov- 
‘ernment and eventually will rob 
states of a significant role. How then 
may the application of constitutional 
_ principles be revised and updated to 
recreate a theoretical federal frame- 
work that will consume fewer re- 
sources in intergovernmental rela- 
tions and provide more resources for 
improving service delivery? 
In the 1960s, long range planning 
- and choice mechanisms like the 
Planning-Programming-Budgeting 
Systems, were emphasized as gov- 
ermments experimented in these 
' areas. In the 1970s, attention appears 
to be turning to the consideration of 
governmental capacity to deal with 
discrete problems. The outstanding 
example of this, of course, is revenue 
sharing, which is undergirded with 
the assumption that the federal gov- 
ermment has a superior capacity for 
levying and collecting taxes. Reve- 
nue sharing may itself be the critical 
phenomenon, the catalyst, that en- 
ables objectivity in the allocating of 
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responsibility for many service Maie 
tions of government, The inability to 
support a service and the desire of 
Congress to control the purse strings 
have powerfully influenced how 
things have been done in the United 
States. Some relief from the talons 
of financial necessity may enable 
American governments to do some 
things more wisely and economi- 
cally than they would under a more 
conventional,. Scrooge-like method 
of handling money. Many local pro- 
grams involving state shared funds 
and the English experience with 
parliamentary support of borough 


* budgets tend to validate this point of 


view. 

Fortunately, other starts are be- 
ginning to be made in developing 
concepts that may be nurtured into 
powerful ideas on how best to or- 
ganize governmental delivery of 
services. The economists, to analyze 
better the burdens and benefits of 
fiscal operations in the public sector, 
have classified government services 
in relation to their (1) marketability, 
(2) the ability of citizens to reject 
them, (3) the ability of government 
to exclude citizens from participa- 
tion, and (4) the relation of price 
(or cost) to numbers served. This. 
classification sheds light on the 
scope ofthe areal jurisdiction of the 
government entity best able to pro- 
vide or administer the service. The 
pure theory of economics of local 
government, spillover. effects, and 
externalities are other economic 
concepts that may be useful in deter- 
mining what government is best 
suited, to do what. 

Political scientists and public 
administrators have not yet grappled 
significantly with the problem of 


5. See, Carl S. Shoup, Public Finance, 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 
1969), pp. 65—204. 
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rationalizing and disaggregating as 
well as integrating governmental 
power. However, this was clearly 
called for at the December 1973 
Assembly of the States so that “we 
can turn to the real job of building 
delivety services through the re- 
spective governmental levels best 
suited to perform. . . . ”® Some of 
the evaluative research currently 
being conducted by the Council of 
State Governments ‘is concerned 
with the role of the states in various 
service delivery areas.” Governors 
and state legislators, representing 


the National Governors’ Conference , 


and the National Legislative Con- 
ference; are increasingly insistent 
that national laws, rules and guide- 
lines reflect a realistic specification 
of the responsibilities of state and 
local governments. Academics 
“have just begun to reach for new 
tools’’® to help develop a more viable 
theory of public administration and 
are beginning to deal with problems 
of centralization and decentraliza- 
tion of the federal system in terms 
of the values to be emphasized and 
the characteristics of the tasks. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS 


These. were among the hopeful 
signs ‘in late spring of 1974, when 
many observers of the American fed- 
eral system were more than usually 
beset by misgivings. With the center 


6. Council of State Governments, Report of 
the Executive Director to the Governing 
Board, (Lexington, Ky., 1973). 

7. This implies equal concern for the roles 
of the federal and local governments. See, 
Council of State Governments, The States’ 
Roles in Solid Waste Management, and 
A Place to Live: Housing Policy in the States, 
(Lexington, Ky., 1973, 1974). 

8. Peri E. Arnold, “Reorganization and 
Politics: A Reflection on the Adequacy of 
Administrative Theory,” Public Administra- 
tion Review (May-June 1974), p. 211. 
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of government laboring under the 
stress of Watergate, facing energy 
and environmental problems of 
great magnitude, -and undergoing 
very severe inflationary inroads, 
there was no dearth of doomsayers 
about America’s future. An Ameri- 
can president, returning to office in 
early 1973 after an overwhelming 
victory at the polls, was at best the 
relict of a discredited administration 
and at worst a putative candidate for 
impeachment and conviction. Be- 
yond that, in a period of only a few 
months, the governing authorities of 
nation after nation in the free world 
had toppled while the remaining 
democratic systems had reason to 
fear similar events. Indeed, the less 
democratic governmental forms 
were not in much better condition. 

On the surface these are grim 
words in a grim world. Nevertheless, 
the authors are unwilling to accept 
a thesis that the United States, its 
federal system and its constituent 
states are doomed. The impeach- 
ment process, though rarely in- 
voked, is a built-in provision of the 
Constitution. The governmental 
structure “may sputter, but it will 
not grind to a halt. There is at least a 
fair prospect that positive reforms 
may derive from recent events. The 
separation of powers structure in 
the United States, despite its auto- 
matic invitation for abrasiveness 
between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches, need be derogated no 
longer in comparison with parlia- 
mentary systems in Great Britain, 
Canada and Australia. The hiatus of 
ability to govern in those parlia- 
mentary nations can hardly be 
viewed as any improvement upon 
the American system. Things here 
may seem terrible, but the Ameri- 
can political condition is not more 
parlous than elsewhere in today’s 
world. 
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' Perhaps standing aside to take the 
longer view may be appropriate, 
especially for those who believe in 
the doctrine that state and local 
governments should regain stature 
.as equal partners in a cooperative 
federal commonwealth. In recent 
years the states have been thrust 
into the vanguard of governmental 
leadership. State governments, 
through determination, initiative 
and intelligent planning have been 
showing their capacity to cope with 
public burdens of immense com- 
plexity. This has repudiated very 
measurably the shibboleth that 
states are poorly. endowed for ser- 
vice delivery and too feeble to 
survive. 

To paraphrase a message de- 
- livered by Governor Marvin Mandel 
of Maryland, in his presidential ad- 
. dress before the Council of State 
Governments 1973 annual meeting, 
Americans should stand firm for the 
‘basic constitutional plan which (1) 
envisions a system of shared author- 
ity, (2) calls for harmonious coopera- 
tion without denigrating either side, 
and (3) seeks accomodation rather 
than conflict. While turmoil and 
confusion have reigned along the 
Potomac, the states have quietly 
been going about their business of 
providing worthwhile public ser- 
vices. The central government will 
not founder; hopefully, it will de- 
velop into a more responsible and 
responsive governmental partner. 
A trend is emerging toward re- 
versal of the theory that power 
is best exercised in the nation’s 
capital. Conversely, state and local 
officials should be less provincial 
and more interested in how their 
counterparts elsewhere are solving 
common problems. 

Political scientists are now recog- 
nizing the validity of these new 
thrusts—new at least in the sense 
that such recognition has been sadly 
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lacking in the past half-century. 
Daniel J. Elazar, director of the 
Center for the Study of Federalism at 
Temple University and a widely 
respected student of the art of gov- 
ernment, has synthesized the cur- 
rent situation as follows: 


Circumstances today have presented the 
States with their greatest opportunity in 
over acentury to take the lead in serving 
the country. Not since the era of internal 
improvement that straddled the Civil 
War, when they were in the forefront of 
developing the groundwork of our in- 
dustrial revolution, have the States been 


e realistically offered such a chance to. 


lead the way. The wherewithal to meet 
the challenges connected with this op- 
portunity is now in the hands of state 
governments. .. . 


In part, this is a function of the times. 
American political history has followed a 
consistent pattern at least since the 
Revolutionary era. Once in every gen- 
eration there have been the right condi- 
tions plus sufficient public demand to 
stimulate a short period of intensive 
federal. innovative activity . . . fol- 
lowed by a period of relaxation that has 
led to a rebalancing of intergovern- 
mental relations. The present period, 
however, is more than simply another 
beat in the generational rhythm of 
American politics. Just as circumstances 
of the last decade have altered the fed- 
eral government’s role in economic and 
security matters so, too, have similar 
circumstances altered the potential role 
of the States. ... 


One of the great virtues of a federal sys- 
tem is the opportunity it allows for 
diverse responses to common problems. 
One consequence of this diversity has 
been an equal diversity in state interests. 
This, in turn, has kept the States from. 
standing together on matters of common 
interest as fully as they should. Yet if the 
States are to be leaders, they must find 
ways to develop a common front on a 
wide variety of issues and to assist one 
another on a practical basis as well. 
Fortunately, the States already have a 
vehicle for doing so through the Council 
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of State Governments and its associated 
organizations. ... * 


Finally, and most importantly, the States 
must want to lead in building the Na- 
tion’s future. Without the will, there is no 
way. In one sense, there is but little 
incentive for those aspiring to state 
leadership, whether political or adminis- 
trative, to develop the will to lead. 
Monetary and career rewards will be 
just as great if they wait for others to 
lead, and the risks involved in seizing 
the initiative are not to be minimized. 
Why, then, should they do so? Only one 
answer can be given: because it will be 
good for the American people.® 


Professor Elazar makes good 
sense. He is no so-called states’ 
righter yearning for bygone days. He 
présents both a challenge and a vi- 
able opportunity for the states. He 
visualizes “a more perfect union” 
and a better nation, and he gives the 
best possible reason why state 
leadership—executive, legislative 
and administrative—should rise to 
the challenge: “because it will be 
` good for the American people.” 

There is another hopeful signal on 
the horizon, potentially of very 
great significance, which can lead to 
more harmonious intergovernmen- 
tal relations in the years ahead. 
States, counties and cities have all 
too often scattered their effective- 
ness at home and in the nation’s 
capitol by bickering among them- 
selves to their own detriment. 
But a great change has been emerg- 
ing in the most recent decade. 
States no longer have the option 
to avoid involvement in the crisis 
problems of their political subdivi- 
sions; nor does the federal gov- 
emment have a viable choice. to 
ignore the states in seeking reme- 
dies to local government malaise. 
9. Council of State Governments, “A New 
Golden Age for the States: Do They Have the 
Will to Respond?” (Lexington, Ky., Decem- 
ber 1973). 
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The states have shown their willing- 
ness to provide technical assistance 
to their local units of government 
by creating state departments of 
community affairs. Many states de- 
veloped revenue sharing for their 
cities and counties well in advance 
of the federal governmenť’s first 
revenue sharing program. The num- 
ber of state programs of direct assis- 
tance to local governments has in- 
creased vastly in recent years. In the 
enormously complex pattern of 
American intergovernmental rela- 
tions the role of the states is pivotal. 
A nation the size of the United 
States cannot afford to go all the 
way down the path of unitary gov- 
ernment. To ignore the values of the 
intermediate governmental level 
represented by the states is to invite 
administrative strangulation. | 

As never before in their history, 
the states, counties and cities are 
working together on common prob- 
lems; and they are showing that 
joint action on a common front can 
wonderfully strengthen their voice 
in Washington. General revenue 
sharing would never have come to 
pass without the relentless and 
strongly united pressure that state 
governors and legislators, mayors 
and councilmen, and county execu- 
tives and supervisors laid on Con- 
gress when the chips.were down in 
1972. All of the major associations of 
city, county and state officials now 
work closely together on an almost 
daily basis in considering their own 
initiatives as well as their responses 
to federal administrative and legisla- 
tive developments. If this combina- 
tion of state-local cooperation and 
mutual assistance can be continued 
and expanded, it will indeed be a © 
formidable instrument. The time has 
passed for abrasiveness between 
statehouse, city hall and county 
courthouse. The stakes are simply 
too high. 


New Directions in Interstate Relations 


By ‘THAD L. BEYLE 


ABSTRACT: Despite their too often irrelevant boundaries 
_ anda long history of competitiveness, recent activities among 
the states suggest that they may be beginning to seek new 
ways of joint problem solving. There are several models 
of interstate cooperation available, and one, the interstate 
compact or agreement, is now very much in the forefront as a 
state-based vehicle to help states work with mutual problems. 
In the growth and development policy area, beginning with 
the stimulus of the federal-multistate efforts of the 1960s, new 
regional interstate organizations have been created to aid 
states and localities cope with unplanned growth and- 
development. These new agencies do have problems of their 
own: a new manner of defining regions, a much greater 
expansion of roles than previous interstate agencies, and, 
importantly, an uncertain constituency base. 
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INTERSTATE RELATIONS 


HE STATES may be the least 
likely units of government in 

the American federal system on 
which to rely for the rational 
planning and controlling of future 
growth. There are 50 of them, many 
with boundaries having no relation 
to their problems, indeed many with 
boundaries artificially dividing 
those very problems. Each state has 
a unique identity, a set of peculiar 
political customs, and an individual 
governmental style. For years, the 
hallmark of interstate relations has 
been competition— each state trying 
to outdo or match sister states in 


development, while often trying to 


export or overlook problems. 

This competition, while based on 
the American ethic, is not an un- 
mixed blessing. The positive side 
sees the states leading in the 
development of the higher educa- 
tion system, as many states compete 
on the basis of achieving excellence 
in their institutions of higher educa- 
tion. As York Willbem notes, “A 
key element in the American dream, 
advancement and success by means 
of education and technical training, 
has always been associated with 
state governments. The state uni- 
versity is the one institution in 
which all citizens of the state, except 
those wealthy enough to send their 
children elsewhere, have a direct 
or potential interest.”! Other ex- 
amples, in such diverse areas as 
conservation, prison reform and 
mental health, vary from state to 
state, often depending on the idio- 
syncratic nature of the state, its 
political heritage and the type of 
leadership in state government. 

But the diversity inherent in the 


l. York Willbern, “States as Components 
in Areal Division of Powers,” Area and 
Power, ed. Arthur Maass, (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1959), pp. 87-88. 
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accumulated strengths—and weak- 
nesses—of the states has led them 
into competitive postures not always 
of a positive nature. For example, 
a perverse sort of reverse compe- 
tition seems to obtain in the wel- 
fare system, whereby the least pros- 
perous states, mainly in the South, 
continue grossly inadequate pro- 
grams which virtually force those in 
need to seek help elsewhere. That 
elsewhere is well documented in the 
more affluent and urbanized states 
of the Northeast, Midwest and West. 
The welfare burden on these “re- 
cipient” states has become so great 
that attempts are being made by 
them to become unattractive for wel- 
fare seekers—and to call for federal 
assumption of the welfare burden. 

Another type of competition lies in 
the drive of each state and its 
governor to attract new industry into 
the state, thereby creating more jobs, 
a larger economic tax base, and ergo, 
a more highly developed state. This 
has ranged from Mississippi’s Bal- 
ance Agriculture with Industry 
(BAWI) program; to Kentucky’s and 
North Carolina’s efforts to attract 
more research-oriented industries to 
their Spindletop and Research Tri- 
angle Parks; to former Ohio Gov- 
ernor James Rhodes almost total 
emphasis on industry hunting and 
job creation. In fact, one careful ob- 
server -of the gubernatorial scene 
suggests this may be one of the few 
major functions left to the governor 
in which he can have some sense 
of control and impact.? Bút too often 
a plan for rational growth in a state 
is overwhelmed once growth gets 
under way. 


2. Alan J. Wyner, “Governor— Salesman: 
Restrictions on Executives Have Caused 
Many to Focus on Industrial Promotion 
and Good Publicity,” National Civic Review 
56 (February 1967), pp. 81-86. 
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There are certain perverse effects 
here also. An attractive state to em- 
ployers and employees is often one 
with lower taxes— hence the charge 
is made that states focusing on a 
strong economic development drive 
will be much less likely to impose 
new and broadened taxes, as they 
might scare away potential industry. 
While some suggest this to be a 
myth, it’ is probably more to the 
point to suggest that governors and 
legislators, taking due notice of 
peers who have had problems at the 
polls following tax raises, hesitate 
to impose new or expanded taxes 
in the first place, unless absolutely 
forced to. They can rationalize the 
. lesser level of services obtained by a 
` nontaxing decision by looking for an 
additional industrial base to provide 
government with more revenues and 
people with more jobs; or they can 
indicate that a reordering of pri- 
orities will allow for the necessary 
funds without having to resort to 
- additional finances. 

But in the 1960s problems over- 
whelmed the states, and new monies 
had to be raised. The concerted tax 
` efforts in the states over the past 
decade (“in 1967, about one-half of 
the states raised taxes; in 1969, 
more than three-fourths took such 
action—an all-time record; and in 
1971, the number of tax raises was 
second only to that of 1969,3) placed 
taxation—be it repeal, reform or 
revolt—at the top of the list of 
citizen concerns across the states. 
Despite this activity, considerable 


3. Leon Rothenberg, “Recent Trends in 
_ State Taxation,” The Book of the States, 
1974-75 (Lexington, Ky.: Council of State 
Governments, 1974), p. 224. See also, Deil 
S. Wright and David E. Stephenson, “The 
States as Middlemen: Five Fiscal Dilem- 
mas,” State Government (Spring 1974), for 
a mofe systematic review of recent tax 
activity among the states. 
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variation in state tax structures still 
exists—and is played on to aid in 
developing a state’s attractiveness to 
industry. 

One further side effect of the com- 
parative economic development 
approaches in the states is the “of- 
ficial” overlooking of the new in- 
dustry’s pollution potential. In the 
tradeoff between new industry, new 
jobs and additional sources of rev- 
enue versus possible pollution, the 
toss seems to go to more pollution. 

Therefore, obvious and very pos- 
sibly debilitating reasons exist for 
not counting on the states in ap- 
*proaching the problems of planning 
regional growth. 


REASONS FOR MULTISTATE 
REGIONALISM 


To think of bypassing the states 
by creating regions to fit current 
problems would certainly be more 
rational. One scholar recently sug- 
gested a “Thirty-Eight State U.S.A.” 
to overcome the mismatch between 
state boundaries and problems.* 
Another says, “the main argument 
for regional organizations is that 
they are needed-to respond to the 
problem of scale that arises when 
functions spill over state boundaries 
without, however, requiring nation- 
wide attention.”> But regionalism 
faces some hard realities, especially 
the pivotal position of the states in 
the federal system. 

The power base of the states lies 
on a four-sided foundation: their 
constitutional role as “keystones of 
the American governmental arch:’’® 
their administrative role in authoriz- 


+ 
4. New York Times, December 1973, p. 24. 
5, Martha Derthick, Between State and 
Nation (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1974), p. 6. i 
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ing, if not being major participants 
in, carrying out most of the pro- 
grams in the federal system; their 
political role placing them “in the 
warp and woof of our national politi- 
cal fabric;”? and the notion held by 
many that although boundaries are 
oft-times artificial, the states are 
thought of or felt to be communities 
with certain aspects of their political 
life style tied to this sense of com- 
munity. The first two sides of the 
foundation are structural and under- 
score the importance of the states 
in the intergovernmental system. 
The latter two are political, in that 
they lie in the views and votes ofe 
citizens. To those who call for the 
realigning of state boundaries so that 
more rational regional units might 
provide better governmental ser- 
vices, the sources of state power 
suggest not only that there would 
be serious conflicts on a constitu- 
tional and statutory basis, but also 
that politically such an approach is 
unthinkable—both for those calling 
themselves political leaders and, 
more importantly, for the citizenry 
who are socialized or attach them- 
selves to the states as communities. 
Therefore, the argument for re- 
gionalism, and the operational defi- 
nition of it, must include the 
states—no matter how irrational this 
may seem to some and regardless 
of how fragmented an approach it 
may appear to others. Despite the 
problems involved, discussion of 
subfederal regionalism must be pref- 
aced by the’ understanding that such 
regionalism must be multistate in 
character. To do otherwise is to miss 
the point of the American federal 


ed. Herbert Jacob and Kenneth N. Vines 
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system and to show a lack of aware- 
ness of what is possible or not 
possible. 


MODELS OF MULTISTATE 
REGIONALISM 


Several models of multistate re- 
gionalism are available for review, 
and likewise various vehicles are 
being used. For years the series of 
regional Governors’ Conferences 
have served, at first blush, as foci 
of regionalism in the states. How- 
ever, this has always been more ap- 
parent than real, as they are more 
like gatherings than conferences. 
With few states, an historical con- 
cept and identity and some’common 
problems, the New England Gov- 
ernors’ Conference has become a 
major policy agency—other Gov- 
érnors’ Conferences have not been 
as fortunate. This model is an 
entirely state-based and energized 
effort and can cover as broad and 
deep a range of policy as the gov- 
ernors in the particular conference 
wish. The governors come together 
based on the commonality of their 
governmental positions—not neces- 
sarily their states’ problems or the 
proposed solutions. 

The Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission (ARC) approach, along with 
the Title V multistate efforts, pre- 
sents another model: a joint, multi- 
state and federal endeavor to tackle 
the problems of development, or 
lack of development, in certain por- 
tions of the country. These commis- 
sions attempt regional development 
planning and are, in fact, a nuance 
of the federal grant-in-aid system. 
They are primarily concerned with 
expending more rationally certain 
joint federal-state programs, and 
thus must be considered part of the 
delivery system or, as one official. 
of the ARC suggested, “sophisti- 
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cated pork barrelling.” (However, 
only. the ARC, of these efforts, 
thas had sufficient funding to meet 
even minimal goals). 

While these regional commissions 
have strengths and weaknesses, 
there are at least two main draw- 
backs: (1) they take only a partial 
view to their planning, which is 
tied to the programs they are de- 
livering (that is, 79 percent of the 
initial ARC monies were earmarked 
for highways), and (2) they too often 
have only parts of states within. their 
bounds, which can lead to potential 
regional antagonisms and a frag- 
mented statewide approach within 
these states. While the New England 
Regional Commission does not 
suffer from this, the state of North 
Carolina has the Appalachian Re- 


gional Commission in the west and 


the Eastern Coastal Plains Regional 
Commission in the east, and con- 
tinual efforts must be made to 
achieve balance between these—as 
well as between them and the 
rapidly developing middle portion, 
the Piedmont. That these three 
regions have political meaning in 
North Carolina only exacerbates the 
problem of the partial approach. 
Vice President Agnew indicated to 
the February 1972 National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference that steps were 
being taken to overcome the latter 
problem—but this remains to be ac- 
complished, especially as these 
commissions are being phased out 
of existence. 

A third approach is the ad ‘hoc 
arrangements that states make to 
overcome particular problems. 
These range from joint agreements 
to work on a certain situation, to 
the more formal legal agreement or 
interstate compact. The compact 
mechanism has been used in many 
ways, from creating the Port of New 
York Authority i in 1921, to the nation- 
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wide Compact for Education in 


1965. It has been called on to help 
deliver services, to resolve disputes, 
to regulate certain behavior; to pro- 
vide mutual aid and to study and 
recommend courses of action.’ “Au- 
thorities on the compact device 
appear to be in agreement.that it 
is applicable for coping with legal 
and narrowly-conceived administra- 
tive problems that are in a sense 
caused by the federal system of 
government and that: cannot be 
handled without involving the com- 
pacts in continuous political de- 
cision-making.’”® “They [have] never 


been] used to shape and adminis- 


ter complicated and intricate prob- 
lems of far reaching state social 
and economic policy.”!® With this 
limitation, compacts are “now 
clearly emergent” as devices of 
interstate relations! and appear 
indeed to be moving beyond their 
former constraints. . 

The compact has served a regional - 
purpose especially .well in New 
England, where “in the summer of 
1966 the New England states ad- 
hered to forty-three compacts, ten of 
which had to do with boundaries. 
In one of their most successful ven- 
tures, these states coordinated their 
work in higher education under the. 
New England Board of Higher 
Education, a compact agency estab- 
lished in 1955.”!2 The southern 
states have been likewise well 


8. Marian E. Ridgeway, Interstate Com- 
pacts (Carbondale: Southern Illinois Uni- 


‘versity Press, 1971), pp. 17-18. 
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served by the Southern Regional 
Education Board (1949), as have 13 
western states by the Western Inter- 
state Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion (1951). 

These mechanisms are not with- 
out problems, however. Marian 
Ridgeway lists 10 negative attributes 
after studying four interstate com- 
pact agencies from the perspective 
of the state of Illinois. These are: 
they are proliferating without suf- 
ficient proof of their worth; they are 
not being adequately evaluated; 
they are being used in improper 
areas (as a political expedient); they 
are inadequately policed; they are 
separatistic from the public and the 
states that created them; they are 
undemocratic and unrepresenta- 
tive; they are often unresponsive 
to the general public but highly 
responsive to special interests; there 
is little gubernatorial control over 
them; and they soon come to be 
controlled by specialists." How- 
ever, as Ridgeway notes, some of 
these negative aspects apply to many 
parts of the federal system—not 
just interstate compacts. . 

But the potential strengths of the 
interstate compact or agreement are 
of greater interest to us—they can 
bring multistate political and gov- 
ernmental leadership together, fo- 
cus it on a common problem, and, 
with the help of the specialists, 
undertake the action they were 
chartered to do. 

All three of these models—the 
regional conference, the regional 
commission and the interstate agree- 
ment or compact—can be and have 
been called on to alleviate various 
problems in the states. The point, 
of this article is that they are inf 
creasingly being used by the states, 
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and to attack broader ranging and 
more volatile problems—-a change 
from their past use. One area of 
state concern—growth problems 
and policies—will be focused on to 
show how the states are attempting 
to use these interstate devices for the 
goal of more rational growth 
policies. 


INTERSTATE RELATIONS AND 
STATE GROWTH 


The federal government must be 
viewed as a critical actor in this 
surge of interstate activity. Most 
eexaminations of interstate compacts 
stress that interstate cooperation is 
often a response to a feared federal 
intrusion into a policy area tradi- 
tionally left to the states. “The inter- 
state compact agencies have pro- 
vided a new dimension for state 
power. They permit the states to 
take continuing cooperative action 
in fields where they cannot act ef 
fectively or do not wish to act 
alone, fields which might fall by de- 
fault to the federal: power if not 
occupied through the initiative of 
the states.”14 

The establishment of the Educa- 
tion Commission of the States, by 
over 40 states in the mid-1960s, 
was looked upon by sonie observers 
as just such a “states’ rights” ef- 
fort; coming just as the federal gov- 
ernment was moving into all levels 
of.the educational system with 
grants, programs and guidelines. 
The fact that the Education Commis- 
sion had the support of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
several so-called liberal national 
foundations, and major educational 


14. Richard H. Leach and Redding S. Sugg, 
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leaders, did not alleviate this fear. 

_ Although many interstate agree- 
ments are still explained best with 
this anti—federal government ration- 
ale, the interstate activities concern- 
ing us and the potential new direc- 
tions they are exploring can be 
traced in great part to the federal 
regional activities of the Johnsonian 
“Great Society.” The economic de- 
velopment approaches formulated 
under the ARC, the Title V regional 
commissions and the Title II river 
basin commissions did much to 
-broaden the states’ perceptions of 
the potential uses of interstate 
mechanisms. 

While these commissions must be 
‘considered as parts of the federal 
‘service delivery system, the notion 
that interstate agencies could enter 
a wide variety of policy fields al- 
most certainly can be traced to the 
new: actors and arrangements 
brought into the regional picture 
‘during the mid-1960s. An Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations report talked to this point: 


To overcome the defects of traditionally 
narrow approaches to economic de- 
velopment and water resources manage- 
ment, the commissions generally have 
been given broader program mandates 
than had been the case with earlier 
efforts. All involve the participation of 
more than one level of government and 
thereby benefit from a broader inter- 
governmental input. Economic develop- 
` ‘ment is not viewed as limited to public 
works, but includes health, education 
programs, and other human resources 
activities. Water resources management 
is viewed. as having multiple concerns, 
including water supply and quality, 
waste management, watershed and flood 
plain management, power plant siting, 
recreation, and other water related 
land uses.® 


Whether the regional commis- 
sions actually are fulfilling their 
multifunction mandate is not the 
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most important question here. What 
is critical to the new directions inter- 
state relations have taken is that 
the federal-multistate agencies 
serve as starting points for state- 
initiated and state-oriented organ- 
izations in policy areas broader than 
ever before. The states may have 
learned from the federal efforts’ 
successes and mistakes, and the re- 
sults are only beginning to be felt 
in state activities. 
There is one further way that the 
federal government has been in- 
fluential in the development of two 
recent interstate regional agencies, 
the Federation of Rocky Mountain 
States (FRMS) and the Southern 
Growth Policies Board (SGPB), both 


of which are interested in growth 


policy for their regions. The FRMS, 
formed in 1966 as a partnership 
between state government and in- 
dustry in six western states, “in- 


itiates, stimulates, and supports 


commercial, scientific, technologi- 
cal, economic, civic, cultural and 
educational activities necessary to 
the orderly development of the re- 
gion.” The SGPB, formed in 1971 
by the executive order of nine 
southern governors, is to “employ 
regional resources in planning and 
implementing public policy by 
identifying and analyzing regional 
influences, problems, and oppor- 
tunities.” 

Here the decision was not to fol- 
low the model established by the 
federal government, nor was it to 
respond to federal initiatives in the 
development of more rational 
growth policy. In fact, the federal 
government was perceived (1) as 
part of the problem, with its myriad 
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of programs, grants and ‘guidelines 
‘tugging the states and their local 
governments in many directions— 
the least of which is arational growth 
policy, and (2) as unable to form- 
ulate an adequate example of a 
rational growth policy, let alone 
coordinate its own activities in the 
states and regions of the country. 
Thus it is the vacuum of growth 
policy at the federal level which 
calls upon the states to act—how- 
ever they wish to define that action. 

The problems of growth policy 
formation or the management of 
orderly regional development are 


not the exclusive tasks of these inter- , 


state organizations—all levels of 
government are grappling for mean- 
ingful solutions. However, from the 
experience of the ARC and the re- 
gional commissions has come an in- 
creased awareness of the potential 
powers and uses of interstate ap- 
proaches and new confidence that 
the states acting together can indeed 
make their impact felt. As the states 
. begin moving in these new direc- 
tions—stimulated by both federal 
activity and inactivity—the federal 
government may begin to change its 
view of these interstate devices. 
“In the past, Congress and federal 
agencies often urged the use of 
‘interstate compacts. This is not as 
true today. . . .”6 


New APPROACHES TO INTERSTATE 
RELATIONS 


Two major differences separate 
the “new” approaches to regional 
activities from their predecessors: 
(1) a different manner of defining 
region, and (2) an expansion of role 
for interstate agencies. r 

For most of the interstate aiee 
ments and compacts adopted over 


16. Zimmerman and Wendell, “Interstate 
Compacts,” p. 267. 
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our governmental history, the prob- 
lem of how to define an appropriate 
and useful interstate region was not 
critical. The boundaries of a region 
seemed natural to those devising 
interstate answers to the particular 
problem at hand. As long as inter- 
state relations could be described 
primarily in terms of boundary dis- 
putes, river basin management or 
the bi-state operation of public 
facilities, the meaning and impor- 
tance of the interstate region’s com- 
position was less relevant than they 
are today. 

Now the very meaning of region 
in the context of interstate relations 
has expanded. “Starting as a geo- 
graphic concept, it gradually was re- 
garded as having economic and 
social qualities. Thereby, regional- 
ism came to exhibit a composite 
quality which proved useful for a 
variety of political, administrative, 
and planning purposes.”!” Issues are 
being raised—and responded to— 
which transcend geography or tradi- 
tional regional cultures. 

For example, in neither the FRMS 
“is there any reason 
inherent in the subject matter to 
include precisely the states which 
in fact participate nor to exclude the 
next adjoining tier of states.” 18 How- 
ever, that growth policies or de- 
velopment strategies are no re- 
specters of state boundaries is 
certain, but the question of which 
areas or states should compose a 
“growth region” is much less clear. 
The answer to which states are in 
or out of these particular interstate 
agencies is political—the governor 
and the state legislature decide 
whether they are a part of a par- 
ticular region. Obviously, regional 
definitions are subject to the va- 
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garies of shifting political winds and 
the problems currently faced. That 
a new governor or a newly con- 
stituted legislature may demur from 
a prior decision is obvious. This 
suggests that such new interstate 
agencies may suffer from less politi- 
‘cal security than their predecessors 
have, especially with the changing 
role these agencies are undertaking. 

The second major difference— 
that of role change—flows in part 
from the dilemmas facing the fed- 
eral-state regional commissions over 
the past decade. There are markedly 
different options open to an inter- 
state agency: 


It may be a lobbying organization whose 
-main function would be to lobby projects 
‘from the region through the Washing- 

‘ ton bureaucracy; or it may be an indus- 

trial development organization, selling 

the region to business and industry 
as an extension of state economic de- 
velopment agencies. A third role may be 

‘that of a research-information agency 

engaged in acontinuous series of studies 

on regional problems, producing in- 
formation and recommendations for 

. others to act upon. Or it could be a 

public investment coordinating agency.” 


To categorize, the newly emerg- 
ing interstate agencies have chosen 
the study and recommendation 
option, with some passes at the other. 
options available. They may in time 
be able to fill a pressing need in 
our society—what Frederick Hayes 
called “bridges between research 
and action.” In fact, there were 
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National Science Foundation grants 
to both FRMS and-the SGPB to 
inventory regional research capabil- 
ities, assess regional research needs 
in the public sector, identify barriers 
between these capabilities and 
needs, and then build bridges be- 
tween “research providers and re- 
search users. 

Of course this track poses the 
traditional problem of the planner 
or the planning agency—how are 
results of successful planning dem- , 
onstrated and how can they hold 
political support? These questions 
are especially poignant for new 


agencies operating in a changing 


interstate political milieu. The tinie 
frame always seems just wrong: long 


‘term planning results for short term 


political actors, and actors from 
several states at that. Simultaneous 
satisfaction appears to. be impos- 
sible; yet the very quick and en- 
thusiastic support by the political 
actors involved in these two agen- 
cies at least suggests that a‘ need 
is being addressed, and hopes are 
still being held that such an inter- 
state role will be performed else- 
where. 


PROBLEMS OF CONSTITUENCY 


The most important problems 
which must be faced by these new 
types of interstate agencies relate 
directly or indirectly to the ques- 
tion of constituency: with whose. 
support and for whose benefit are 
these new interstate relations con- 
ducted? Interstate agencies in the 
traditional sense have usually been 
able to identify at least a portion 
of their so-called relevant public— 
those counterpart agencies and pro- 
fessionals in each of the states who 
can be relied on to provide backup. 
and impetus to their efforts. (Of | 
course, many interstate agencies can 
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be “captured” by these relevant 
publics, so the interstate effort 
loses its basic reason for being, be- 
coming almost a lobbying force for 
these agencies and professionals.) 

Such clear-cut constituencies are 
simply not a function of issues like 
growth management or develop- 
ment policy, as they are for river 
basin agreements, park commissions 
or bridge authorities. The conse- 
quences of this fact are far-reach- 
ing and must be considered in the 
context of these so-called new 
directions. 

The nation’s experience in the 
field of interstate relations would, 
indicate that a truly regional con- 
stituency is unlikely in any case. 
“Despite the fact that most of the 
compacts set up a geographical dis- 
trict within which the agencies are 
authorized to operate, the party 
states have not regarded the compact 
agencies as regional units distinct 
from themselves. They plainly re- 
gard them as instrumentalities of 
state power which enable the states 
to work together in reaching par- 
ticular goals . . . rather than for re- 
gional action philosophically con- 
ceived.”*! The result is that each 
state’s political and administrative 
structures must be looked at in 
search of a constituency for these 
new agencies. This presents both 
strength and problems. 

These agencies must rely on 
state governors and legislators as 
their principal sources of support. 
However, gubernatorial leadership 
in interstate relations is a two-edged 
sword, With active involvement of 
governors, the agency not ohfly be- 
comes subject to the political winds 
within the states described abov®, 
but also the agency can become 
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part of a particular governor's at- 
tempts to develop a constituency 
larger than his own state. 

There is also the problem of at- 
tention span, and ARC’s experience 
is instructive on this: 


After the first crucial decisions following 
passage of the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act, gubernatorial partici- 
pation in Commission decisions was 
delegated down further and further into 
the bureaucracy of many of the Ap- 
palachian states. This occurred because 
of the basically non-controversial nature 
of the program; governors of necessity 
spent their energy on crises and the 
most urgent issues of governance. But 
the lower the level of representation 
the less the capability to exact coopera- 
tion from state agencies other than the 
home agency of the state representa- 
tive himself.?? 


Remember, the Appalachian pro- 
gram delivered tangible goods and 
services; these new interstate agen- 
cies do not have that role initially. 
Therefore, maintaining guberna- 
torial involvement is that much more 
difficult. However, without guber- 
natorial involvement, these new 
study and recommendatory agencies 
have no effective voice in state 
government. 

The planning dimension of the 
new agencies would suggest state 
planning agencies would form a 
natural constituency for the new 
agencies. This does overlook the 
political realities of state planning 
today. The state planning process 
is not sufficiently developed in most 
states to form a basis for regional 
activities. Although the state plan- 
ning process is rapidly being pressed 
into significant performance, it is 
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still too early to determine the po- 
tential of planning agencies in 
regional concerns. The involvement 
of the state planning agency in the 
interstate arena is, however, a wel- 
come alternative to the tradition of 
looking no farther than the state 
line when evaluating policy alterna- 
tives. 

The lack of a visible and solid 
constituency throughout the states 
forces these agencies into the game 
of interstate constituency building. 
“Stroking?” may be a psychological 
concept, but it certainly is apropos 
for describing what these agencies 
must do vis-à-vis governors and state 
legislators. A new breed of profes- 
_ sional interstate actors exists—ac- 

tors who build support for these 
agencies through very low-keyed 
stroking of the relevant political 
actors in each state. They carry the 
word back and forth between agency 
and state legislature, accentuating 
the positive and maintaining sup- 
port levels in both directions. 

Another effect of this lack of con- 
,stituency is felt in the types of 
‘tasks undertaken by these agencies. 
Their agendas are no longer the 
traditional “once-and-for-all” solu- 
tion to an otherwise intractable prob- 
lem, but must be a continuing flex- 
ible search for approaches to some 
of the stickiest problems facing the 
states and the nation. Ralph Widner 
warns, “The danger inherent in 
many present efforts to assist in re- 
gional innovation is that, in attempt- 
ing to prove useful to those they 
serve, they may be reduced to 
‘projectitis’ and be deterred from 
providing the help which regional 
decision-makers need to evolve the 
large framework of social policy 
_within which innovation must occur 
in the future.”? The early decisions 
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are the hardest, when the choice 
is between short term tangible re- 
sults and longer range possible 
impacts. l 

Finally, it must be noted that this 
lack of a natural constituency places 
an even greater burden than usual 
on agency staffs. It is the staff 
which must seek out support, proj- 
ects, direction, constituency and 
political leadership. Weakness in 
staffing capabilities and capacities 
can undo promise and potential. 

Political leadership is the crucial 
factor in the success of interstate 
organization—since political lead- 
eership must provide the means for 
implementing the recommendations 
offered by the interstate agencies. 
While the problems faced by these 
agencies may appear immense, they 
can be ameliorated to a large ex- 
tent by the presence of a few pub- 
lic officials—governors and legis- 
lators—who are willing to take the 
time and make the political effort 
necessary to lead these new agen- 
cies. In the absence of a well- 
defined constituency, particularly 
committed individuals and leaders 
are critical to the formation and 
effectiveness of these interstate 
study and recommendatory agencies. 


CONCLUSION 


Over the past decade, the states 
have raised their horizons, ad- 
dressed controversial subjects, and 
refined techniques through inter- 
state approaches. The interstate 
organization is now viewed, albeit 
cautiously, with new hopes. But as 
much às the interstate approach has 
changed, the interstate agency must 
change too. No longer can those 
interested in interstate cooperation 
focus their efforts on the agreement 
itself or on the category into which 
it falls. What happens after the agreé- 
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ment- is signed is a field of study 
promising to be as broad as is the 
subject matter of the agreements 
themselves. Pinpointing the exact 
effects of individual decisions is not 
possible, but the pattern which 
emerges may prove useful as a guide 
to the new directions of the next 
decade. 

To recognize the critical role of 
leadership, the importance of project 
selection and the necessity of guber- 
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natorial involvement is one thing. 
The challenge is to determine the 
necessary combinations which mean 
the difference between effective- 
ness, mere self-maintenance, or 
oblivion. Whether the states’ work- 


_ing together can indeed make a dif- 


ference in these new and important 
arenas is still open to debate. The 
organizations discussed—the new 
directions in interstate relations— 
may indeed provide an answer. 


Dillon’s Rule Reconsidered 
By JOHN G. GRUMM AND RUSSELL D. MURPHY 


ABSTRACT: Dillon’s Rule has been a guiding doctrine in the 
constitutional relations between state and local government 
for more than a century. Simply stated, it declares that local 
jurisdictions are the creatures of the state and may exercise 
only those powers expressly granted them by the state. His- 
torically, this doctrine represented a response to the revolu- .- 
tionary changes of the latter half of the nineteenth century and 
was part of the struggle to control and reconcile the often con- 
flicting demands of the old and the new. Though not always 
at a steady pace, state centralization mounted during this 
period. Eventually a countermfovement emerged, identified 
with the proponents of home rule. The latter, however, had 
only a minor impact in arresting the erosion of local autonomy. 
In the face of the overwhelming political, economic and social 
forces of the twentieth century fostering centralization, the 
constitutional controversy originating with Dillon’s Rule 
became less relevant as a determinant of state-local relations. 
The kind of centralization that eventually emerged was one in 
which power was concentrated in functionally-defined 
bureaucracies which essentially transcended geographically- 
defined levels of government. The recognition of this de- 
velopment fostered new home rule movements aimed at 
weakening the grip of professional bureaucracies and return- 
ing greater discretionary authority to the political officials at 
the local level. Such programs as the war on poverty, model 
cities and revenue sharing represent the attempts to diminish 
the influence of bureaucracies on local policy. 
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DILLON’sS RULE RECONSIDERED 


ESPITE its venerable heri- 

tage, Dillon’s Rule remains a 
source of confoundment to laymen 
and specialists alike—as well, one 
suspects, to more than a few mem- 
bers of the bar and the bench. On the 
face of it, the Rule seems sufficiently 
straightforward, to wit, there is no 
common-law right to local self gov- 
ernment and, as creatures of the 
state, localities may exercise only 
those powers expressly granted 
them. The Rule, however, is de- 
ceptively simple and of limited 
value to those hoping to understand 
state-local relations, past or present. 

That the Rule is a source of con- 
foundment is hardly surprising, for 
lurking behind its apparent simplic- 
ity is a variant of an old and trouble- 
some philosophical question, “who 
should govern?” This, obviously, is 
not a matter that can be resolved by 
general rules or the deductive 
method alone, at least not in a demo- 
cratic society. Indeed, the more cyn- 
ical might conclude that the Rule is 
less useful in predicting such mat- 
ters as the degree of centralization in 
state government or the outcome of 
court cases than is, for example, a 
table of random numbers. 

A second and equally tapertant 
difficulty exists. Debate and discus- 
sions of the Rule are usually framed 
in terms of the center and the periph- 
ery, of state versus local authority. 
This is unfortunate, for the more 
interesting question, quite often, is 
not whether state or local govern- 
ment is responsible for a given func- 
tion, but rather what state-local func- 
tional alliance prevails. The state 
government is an appellate arena 
where those who lose locally, o# 
expect to lose there, can press their 
case anew.! This is as much a reality 


d. While such appeals are usually from the 
local to the state arenas, there are instances 
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today” as it was during the late nine- 
teenth century, when the Rule 
formulated by Judge John Forrest 
Dillon of the Iowa Supreme Court 
first gained currency.’ 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HERITAGE 


Historically, Dillon’s Rule was 
part of the groping that marked the 
nation’s efforts to adjust to the 
generally nonviolent but nonethe- 
less revolutionary changes of the 
nineteenth century. Philosophically 
and institutionally, as well as phys- 


* ically, the nation was largely unpre- 


pared for what Adna Weber termed 
“the most significant social phenom- 


of the reverse. An example is low income 
public housing. Most states had passed 
enabling legislation prior to the enactment 
of the federal Housing Act of 1949, when 
public housing was less a controversial policy. 
Rather than seeking reversal of the enabling 
legislation itself, opponents sought, and in 
some states obtained, legislation requiring 
local referenda approval before any public 
housing could be built. See, Leonard 
Freedman, Public Housing: The Politics of 
Poverty (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1969), pp. 40-45, 

2. This political reality is recognized by 
the courts and often serves as justification 
for judicial intervention to “protect” local 
“minorities” from local “majorities.” See, 
Note, City Governments in the State Courts, 
78 HARVARD LAW REVIEW 1596 (1965). 
One difficulty in any policy to protect local 
minorities is, of course, the choice of which 
minority to protect. This is especially true 
if local politics are characterized less by 
permanent or stable “majorities” and 

“minorities” and more by fluid and shifting 
coalitions, themselves consisting of various 
and diverse minorities, 

3. Dillon enunciated his Rule in City of 
Clinton v. The Cedar Rapids and Missouri 
River Railroad, 24 Iowa Law REVIEW 
455 (1868). The case involved the city’s 
challenge to a state statute granting the rail- 
road the right to seize, without compensation, 
as much of the city’s streets as the railroad 
needed to complete its lines. 
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enon of the century,” urbanization.* 
The years between 1830 and 1900, 
especially, were years of rapid 
growth in the population of cities, 
of extensive immigration and inter- 
nal migration, and of intense eco- 
nomic activity. They were years, 
also, in which new demands con- 
fronted local governments, when 
both the scope and the stakes of 
local politics expanded dramatically, 
causing alarm to some and oppor- 
tunities for others. 

The alarm, in part, was the alarm 
experienced and expressed during 
any period of rapid social change 
that endangers familiar and estab- 
lished patterns and statuses. It was 
intensified, moreover, by the great 
and novel experiment of the day, 
namely, -universal manhood suf- 
frage. This experiment, coupled 
with the on-going demographic rev- 
olution, threatened to swamp exist- 
ing political institutions and trans- 
form the composition and character 
of local leadership. At very best, 
urban democracy was an uncertain 
matter, particularly for previously 
dominant local elites. 

It was within this setting that 
Dillon’s Rule gained currency. This 
is not to say the struggle between 
established and emerging elites was 
the only factor. Other powerful 
forces, in commerce, industry and 
transportation, for example, were de- 
manding centralization, standardiza- 
tion and uniformity. Nor was it the 
case that Dillon’s Rule marked the 


invention or even discovery of the. 


principle of state sovereignty and 
state supremacy. This had long been 
acknowledged, although earlier 
applications of the principle seem 
generally to have been free of the 


4. Adna Weber, The Growth. of Cities in 
the Nineteenth Century (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1899), p. 1. 
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latter-day conflict—in large mea- 
sure, one suspects, because the 
society was more homogeneous and 
because there were fewer oppor- 
tunities for loss as well as for gain. 
With the growth in opportunities, 
however, and with the shift in the 
composition of the urban electorate,5 
the principle of state supremacy 
acquired new and expanded opera- 
tional meanings, 
In the legislative arena, this 
principle was translated into in- 
creased state intervention in so- 
called local affairs. During the lat- 


, ter half of the century, there was a 


dramatic rise in the instances of 
special—as opposed to general— 
local legislation. Through these, 
legislatures acted to shift authority 
from one local faction to another, 
for example, by mandating capital 
projects to be financed by city 
monies and more generally by as- 
suming what at times amounted to 
administrative responsibility for city 
affairs.6 At times the intervention 
was reasonable and fair; at times it 
was excessive and unwise; at times 
it was even humorous, at least in 
retrospect. But whatever its merits, 
or lack thereof, state intervention 
was sufficiently disruptive of po- 
litical and economic power that it 
occasioned intense opposition and 
challenge. 


5. To cite one notable example, New 
York City’s budget rose from $676,000 (1830) 
to $87,020,000 (1903). In 1800 the city was 
spending 1.7 times as much as the state; in 
1880, 13.3. In 1830 the foreign born popula- 
tion was only 9 percent of the city’s popula- 
tion. By 1855 this had risen to 52 percent. 
By 1900 approximately 75 percent of the 
population was either foreign born or of 
foreign or mixed parentage. 

6. While some of these special acts are 
chronicled by turn-of-the-century reformers, 
most remain “lost” in the statutes—a rich 
and as yet untapped source on the evolution 
of the nation’s political and governmental 
institutions. 
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One arena for challenge was the 
court, and as state intervention 
mounted, so too did the instances of 
litigation. In the main, the out- 
comes were disappointing, at least 
for champions of local self govern- 
ment. There were dissenting voices, 
to be sure,’ but generally speaking 
federal and state courts legitimated 
state -intervention in pronounce- 
ments that at times were both sweep- 
ing and near intimidating. Accord- 
ing to Justice William H. Moody of 
the United States Supreme Court, 
for example: 


The number, nature and duration of the 
powers conferred upon [municipal] cor- 
porations and the territory over which 
they shall be exercised rests in the 
absolute discretion of the. State... 
The power is in the State and those who 
legislate for the State are alone responsi- 
oe for any unjust or oppressive exercise 
of it.ë 


7. The most instructive, in the sense that 
it represents an opinion quite distinct from 
that which eventually prevailed is People ex 
rel. LeRoy v. Hurlbut, 24 MICHIGAN LAW 
REVIEW 44 (1871). At issue was a Michigan 
statute ordering the Detroit Commissioners of 
Water and Sewers to vacate their office— 
which at the time controlled substantial city 
tax and bond revenues—in favor of a State 
Department of Public Works. In ruling for the 
city, Judge Thomas Cooley invoked a number 
of familiar themes, among them that local 
governments pre-dated the states and hence 
were entitled to self-government, a right they 
previously had enjoyed and had not re- 
linquished under statehood. In addition, 
Cooley argued, local governments were 
essential to the decentralization of power, 
which in turn safeguarded citizens against 
the despotic tendencies of centralized state 
governments. 

8. Hunter v. Pittsburg, 207* UNITED 
STATES 161, 178 (1907). 
case, the Supreme Court upheld a Pennsyl- 
vania annexation statute which delegated 
the annexation decision to a combined rather 
than a concurrent majority of Pittsburg and 
Allegheny. Plaintiffs 
eommunity, Allegheny, alleged this con- 
stituted a denial of due process in that their 


In the Hunter 


from the smaller . 
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Or, in the words of John Forrest 
Dillon some 39 years earlier: 


Municipal corporations owe their origins 
to and derive their powers and rights 
wholly from the legislature. It breathes 
into them the breath of life, without 
which they cannot exist. As it creates, so 
it may destroy. If it may destroy it may 
abridge and control. Unless there is 
some constitutional limitation on the 
right, the legislature might, by a single 
act, if we can suppose it capable of so 
great a folly and so great a wrong, sweep 
from existence all of the municipal 
corporations in the State and the corpora- 
tions could not prevent it... They 
are, so to phrase it, mere tenants at the 
will of the legislature.’ 


The growth in legislative initia- 
tive, while the most dramatic, was 
but one of the new and expanded 
meanings given the general doctrine 
of state supremacy. There was an- 
other application as well, one that 
proved a far greater challenge than 
direct state intervention to the inter- 
pretive skills ofjudges, local officials 
and private citizens. This was the so- 
called doctrine of expressed powers. 
In brief, local governments were 
conceived as convenient adminis- 
trative devices created by legisla- 
tures to implement state policies. 
As such, they were delegates of the 
state, and the exercise of any dele- 
gated authority was to be both 
scrutinized closely and construed 
narrowly. Only those powers 
“granted in express words [or] 
necessarily or fairly implied in or 
incident to the powers expressly 
granted [or] . . . essential to the 
accomplishment of the declared 


property tax rates would be substantially 
altered by the change. 

9. City of Clinton v. The Cedar Rapids 
and Missouri River Railroad, 24 Iowa 
LAW REVIEW 455, 462—463 (1868). 
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objects and purposes of the corpora- 
tion” were to be allowed.” 

While qualifications such as 
“fairly implied” and “essential to 
the declared objects” were not self- 
defining, the effect of this judicial 
guideline was to impose the burden 
of proof on the locality. Unlike the 
state, unless a locality could con- 
vincingly demonstrate otherwise, 
the presumption was that it had 
acted ultra vires. In practice, this 
doctrine, along with permissive state 
provisions for taxpayers suits," 
proved a powerful resource for those 
opposed both to the expansion of the 
regulatory or service state or to 
particular local administrations, 
whether machine dominated or not. 
Actual or threatened court chal- 
lenges came to be a factor in the 
. policy making calculus,” as did the 
choice as to whether local officials 
wished to don their supplicants’ 


10. John Forrest Dillon, Municipal Cor- 
porations, vol. 1, 5th ed., 1911, pp. 448-449. 
Quoted in Terrance Sandalow, The Limits 
of Municipal Power Under Home Rule: A 
Role for the Courts, 48 MINNESOTA LAW 
REVIEW 643, 654 (1964), p. 650, note 26. 

ll. In terms of. standing in the courts, 
localities are far more vulnerable to judicial 
scrutiny than are either the state or federal gov- 
ernments. Since the mid-nineteenth century, 
citizens as taxpayers, even though not other- 
wise directly “harmed” by the action of 
municipal governments, have been granted 
the right to obtain judicial review. For a 
discussion of this constraint on local govern- 
ments see, Note, “Taxpayers Suits: A Survey 
and a Summary,” 69 YALE LAW JOURNAL 
895 (1960). 

12. As Terrance Sandalow notes, this‘may 
have a cautionary influence on local officials 
or be used by them as an excuse for not 
acting. See, Terrance Sandalow, Limits of 
Municipal Power, p. 656. At the same time, 
more entrepreneurial local officials may 
capitalize on the very uncertainty surround- 
ing grants of authority to innovate. More- 
over, while the burden of proof rests on the 
localities, the burden of initiation rests on 
the plaintiff and these costs may be sufficient 
to deter litigation. 
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robes and endure the vagaries of 
seeking explicit state authorization, 
in some instances from representa- 
tives who were their own home- 
town political rivals. 

The doctrine of expressed powers 

fueled state initiatives and provided 
legislators a political as well as con- 
stitutional rationale for intervening 
—their actions, they could argue, 
were both judicially sanctioned and ` 
responsive to local “requests.” Thus 
frustrated in the judicial as well as 
the legislative arenas, champions of 
local self-government turned to yet 
another arena, that of constitutional 
politics. 
The continual legislative interference in 
purely local matters, ” Frank Goodnow 
noted in 1895,“ has caused us to resort to 
the remedy to which we had’ resorted 
before, in order to protect the sphere of 
freedom of private individuals. We have’ 
incorporated into most of our later state 
constitutions, provisions which limit 
very largely the power of the legisla- 
tures to interfere with the affairs of 
municipal corporations.” 


At the time, the movement to pro- 
vide constitutionally for some 
degree of local autonomy was well 
underway. What came to be known 
as the Home Rule Movement com- 
bined, like most political move- 
ments, diverse interests and pursued 


- a variety of strategies and objectives. 


One objective was the prohibition of 
special legislation. To this end, some 
proponents of home rule pressed for 
constitutional mandates banning 
such legislation, on the assumption 
that state legislatures would exercise 
greater, restraint if required to deal 
with localities collectively rather 
than individually. Others sought a 
more direct remedy one requiring 


13. Frank Goodnow, Municipal Home 
Rule: A Study in Administration (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1895), p. 56. 
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local concurrence before special 
legislation could go into eftect. 


As defensive perimeters around 
local government, constitutional 
restrictions on special local legisla- 
tion were all too easily breached. For 
one thing, most of the limitations, 
then and since, applied typically toa 
limited range of issues—charter 
adoptions, the appointment of of- 
ficials, annexation and consolida- 
tion, and franchises.** Second, the 
adoption of these constitutional pro- 
visions gave rise to evasive legisla- 
tive tactics that once again demon- 
strated the richness of the politica], 
imagination and the elasticity of the 
law. The most familiar of these was 
the classification of cities and the 
technique of framing legislative acts 
applicable to all localities with a 
given characteristic rather than to a 
specifically named city. This tech- 
nique, sanctioned by the courts, of- 
ten allowed legislatures to circum- 
vent constitutional prohibitions on 
special local acts. A general law, 
applicable, for example, to all cities 
with populations over one million, is 
in fact, if not in name, a special local 
act in a state that has but one such 
city.» 


l4. Frank Goodnow, Municipal Home 
Rule, pp. 45—63,.lists a number of the earliest 
restrictions. Individual state constitutions 
should be consulted for more contemporary 
data. An extremely useful source for these is 
the “Index Digest” included in Constitu- 
tions of the United States: National and 
State. This constitutional compendium is the 
work of the Legislative Drafting Research 
Fund of Columbia University (Dobbs Ferry, 
New York: Oceana Publications, Inc., 1974). 
See also, Citizens Conference on State Legis- 
latures, State Constitutional Provisions af- 
fecting Legislatures (Kansas City, Mô.: 
_ Citizens Conference on State Legislatures, 
1967), pp. 35-37. 

15. Like most remedies, moreover, con- 
stitutional restrictions on special legislation 
had undesirable and perhaps unforeseen side 
effects. As Sandalow notes: “The task of 
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Whatever their limitations, consti- 
tutional restrictions on special legis- 
lation did provide a rallying point 
for early advocates of local autonomy 
and the organizational basis for sub- 
sequent efforts. By contrast, these 
efforts were concerned less with 
curbing legislative abuses and more 
with loosening judicial constraints 
on local initiative. Over the years 
this has become the predominant 
concern of home rule champions, as 
they have searched for and experi- 
mented with various formulas to 
counter the effects of the expressed 
powers doctrine. 

Of the formulas devised, the most 
successful in terms of adoptions has 
been the constitutional provision 
granting local control over the or- 
ganization of municipal corpora- 
tions, Although these provisions 
vary from state to state, generally 
they grant localities broad, though 
not exclusive, authority over their 
charters, including their design and 
adoption and the allocation of re- 
sponsibility and authority among 
municipal officials. 


obtaining authorizing legislation [as required 


under the express grant doctrine] may be 
most difficult for the municipality when the 
legislature is restricted by an effective 
prohibition on local legislation. Although 
the authorization may eventually be forth- 
coming, the necessity of drawing legislation 
generally applicable throughout the state 
means that enactment may have to await 
crystallization of opinion on a statewide 
basis . . . Often, too, the strength of the 
opposition to the municipality’s proposal 
may be increased by the required application 
of the legislation to areas where the problem 
is less acute, or, perhaps, non-existent.” 
Terrance Sandalow, Limits of Municipal 
Power, p. 654. 

16. These powers extend to such matters 
as the executive budget, veto, and length of 
term in office. Charter reform, of.course, has 
been an enduring feature of American local 
politics and the occasion of intense political 
battles, particularly over the city manager 
plan. 
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In itself, of course, control over the 
charter is meaningless if munici- 
palities lack constitutional or statu- 
“tory authority over substantive mat- 


ters. Securing this authority proved 
more troublesome. Early constitu- 


tional assurances that municipalities - 


had jurisdiction over so-called local 
affairs, for example, were of limited 
- value, given their lack of specificity. 
Moreover, neither legislative his- 
tory nor case law provided much in 
the way. of guidance. After review- 
ing numerous cases of the day, Frank 
Goodnow concluded, somewhat 
dolefully one suspects: “the deci- 
sions do not reveal any definite con- 


clusion as to what are corporate or’ 


municipal or internal . . . affairs.” 
Indeed, with such assurances 
municipalities were only slightly 
less vulnerable—if even that—to 
the doctrine of expressed powers. 

: Efforts to specify, by way of enu- 
meration, the scope of local affairs 
were somewhat more effective. But 
even these, it turned out, left munici- 
’ palities vulnerable to the doctrine of 
expressed powers. Given the com- 
plexities of any political system, it is 
difficult to catalogue each and every 
municipal responsibility and even 
more so to anticipate and provide for 
each and every eventuality. Whether 
for practical, political or epistemo- 
logical reasons, therefore, enumera- 
tions were characteristically incom- 
plete, and any attempt to infer other 
powers from those already granted 
was often frustrated by the doctrine 
of expressed powers. 

While most operative home rule 
provisions are of the sort discussed 
above, some few have, as it were, 
turned the doctrine on its head. 


17. See, Columbia University Legislative 
Drafting Research Fund, “Index Digest,” 
Constitutions of the United States: National 
and States (Dobbs Ferry, New York: Oceana 
Publications, Inc., 1974), p. 15. 
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Again the precise wordings differ, 
but the formulas generally stipulate 
that localities have the power to 
adopt and amend laws not incon- 
sistent with the constitution and 
general laws of the state. This variant 
on the Tenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution is the 
most direct contravention of Dillon’s 
Rule thus far devised. Though by no 
means universal, the formula has 
been adopted, inter alia, in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Alaska, Colo- 
rado and Maryland," as well as by 
the National Municipal League in its 
1964 Model State Constitution. 


” While this. variant on the Tenth 


Amendment avoids the ambiguities 
and semantic difficulties of other 
home rule provisions, it nonetheless . 
leaves localities very much the so- 
called creature of the state. Consti- 
tutionally, the states remain sover- 


eign, and the exercise of this sover- 


eignty continues to have important 
implications for the management of 
local affairs. Though courts are 
perhaps more permissive in home 
rule jurisdictions, the formally de- 
centralizing provisions of state con- 
stitutions seem to have had little 
bearing on the overall balance be- 
tween state and local governments. 
For one thing, there is considerable 
state by state variation in the extent 
of local autonomy, but none of this, 
as shall be shown presently, appears 
to be associated with the constitu- 
tional or statutory status of home 
rule. Moreover, most measures seem 
to indicate a steady erosion of local 
autonomy, despite the increase in 
the number of states with constitu- 
tional home rule provisions de- 
signed to eliminate or minimize the 
effects of Dillon’s Rule. 


CENTRALIZING TENDENCIES 


A key factor in maintaining and 
even increasing state power over 
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localities is the almost universal 
imposition of state restrictions 
on local fiscal powers. Home rule 
does not mean fiscal autonomy, 
and this, of course; is crucial. It is 
meaningless to grant local govern- 
ments broad authority over sub- 
stantive issues if they at the same 
time lack the fiscal capacity to act. 
But such, in fact, is often the case. 
Fiscal constraints, mandated either 
constitutionally or statutorially, 
include limits on local taxation, 
bonding and expenditures. 

Few states, the most permissive 
home rule states included, provide 
local units of government much 
flexibility or discretion over reve- 
nues, even over those commonly 
defined as “revenues from own 
sources.” Generally, what sources 
may be tapped is subject to explicit 
state approval: Until recent years the 
most productive of these sources 
was, of course, the property tax. This 
productivity is influenced, however, 
by both the private market and state 
regulation. Many states limit the 
yield on this major source of local 
revenue by imposing a ceiling, 
usually in terms of a maximum per- 
centage of assessed valuation, on the 
amount that can be raised. 

State limits on local bonded in- 
debtedness are equally stringent 
and at times far more detailed. At 
least two-thirds of the states have 
constitutional limits on some, if not 
all, local debts. As in the case of the 
property tax, these limits usually are 
specified in terms of assessed valua- 
tions. A number of states limit the tax 
rate that may be levied for debt ser- 
` vice, and most require municipali- 
ties to submit bond proposals to 
referenda. ° 

Despite the limitations and re- 
strictions, local government reve- 
nues are extensive, and compared to 
their late nineteenth century coun- 
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terparts, contemporary local public 
officials probably have greater dis- 
cretion in allocating these public 
monies. Still, there are state-im- 
posed restraints even here: both 
constitutionally mandated minimum 
expenditures for such public func- 
tions as education, libraries or zoo- 
logical gardens’® and statutory re- 
quirements that one unit of local 
government appropriate funds to 
support programs administered by 
another.!® More indirectly, most 
states have enacted general laws 
governing civil service, collective 
bargaining, and retirement for pub- 
lic employees, and increasingly 
these are having an expansive effect 
on municipal expenditures. Con- 
versely, some localities are pro- 
hibited from allocating public funds 
for private or nonpublic purposes. 
Historically, many of these restric- 
tions date from the mid-nineteenth 
century and were imposed to curtail 
the at times reckless municipal in- 
vestments in internal improve- 
ments, railroads included. Today 


18. Legally, education is a state function, 
and even in those cities where major fiscal 
responsibility is lodged with the general 
institutions of government, members of a 
board of education are “officers of an 
independent corporation separate and dis- 
tinct from the city, created by the state for 


` the purpose of carrying out a purely state 


function.” Lanza v. Wagner, 97 AMERICAN 
LAW REPORTS 2d 344, 351. Moreover, the gen- 
eral institutions of government, despite their 
fiscal responsibility, have limited discretion 
over educational expenditures. Though per- 
mitted to cut education budgets, mayors 
and councils often are prohibited by state 
law from specifying where the cuts should 
occur. 

19. Chicago, for example, is required to 
provide funds for public aid programs ad- 
ministered by the Cook County Department 
of Public Aid. Boston is responsible for 
funding the government functions of Suffolk 
County, a county which includes, in addition 
to Boston itself, three surrounding com- 
munities. i 
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these same limitations often pre- 
clude municipal grants to private, 
nonprofit corporations of the sort 
that gained popularity in the war on 
poverty, © 


Whatever the constitutional or 


statutory limitations, there are other . 


realities, more fundamental per- 
haps, that restrict still further the 
fiscal policies of localities. Not the 
least of these is the greater fiscal 
capacity of state—and federal— 
governments. In large measure this 
is a function of territory—the more 
inclusive a unit of government, the 
greater its taxing and bonding po- 
tential?°—-and increasingly this po- 
tential is being realized. As a result, 
there has been a shift in the shape of 
fiscal federalism, and this has a major 


bearing on efforts to modify the ef-. 


fects of Dillon’s Rule. 

The shift is reflected, albeit imper- 
fectly, in the distribution of state- 
local revenues. Measured in these 
terms, the balance of power has 
altered dramatically in favor of the 
states. At the turn of the century, 
localities were clearly the dominant 
of the two—in 1913, for example, 
close to eighty percent of combined 
state-local revenues were raised 
locally, from local sources. In the 
course of the century, however, local 
preeminence declined, and by 1970 
the relative standing of the two had 
been almost completely reversed, as 
shown in table 1. 

These are national averages, how- 
ever, and like all averages they con- 
ceal important variations among the 
states. Interestingly, these variations 
seem unrelated to constitutional 
home rule. Of the five states with 
the highest level of state centraliza- 


20. See, among others, William Riker, 
Federalism: Origin, Operation, Significance 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1964). 
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TABLE 1 


STATE-LOCAL FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR SELECTED YEARS 


1913 1932 1957 1970 


Percent of state-local revenues , 


raised locally 79.4 616 448 38.1 


Percent of state-local revenues 


raised by states 90.6 384 55.2 619 


Source: G. Ross Stephens, “State Centralization and 
the Erosion of Local Autonomy,” Journal of Politics 36 
(February 1974), p. 58. i 


tion?!—that is, those in which more 
than 70 percent of state-local reve- 
nue in 1969 was collected by the 
state—three have constitutional 
ome rule and two do not. In this 
respect, at least, home rule pro- 
visions seem to have little bearing on 
the relative standing of state and 
local governments. 

To an extent, the rise in state reve- 
nues corresponds to an expansion of 
traditional state functions. This is 
not the only factor, however, for in- 
creasingly states have assumed di- 
rect operational responsibility for 
functions previously delegated to 
localities. Even in the most permis- 
sive home rule states, local authori- 
ties generally must yield-to this exer- 
cise of sovereignty, and as the scope 
of state functions expands, the range 
of laws “not inconsistent with- the 
constitution and general laws of the 
state” contracts.” 


21. The five states are: Hawaii, Alaska, 
West Virginia, New Mexico and Vermont. As 
this suggests, the most centralized states seem 
to be the least populous and the least 
industrialized. 

22. The relationship is not always, how- 
ever, entirely straightforward. While state 
laws often preempt local ordinances and 
r¢gulations, ambiguities nonetheless re- 
main. Such has been the case, for example, 
when localities enact ordinances that are 
more stringent than statutes regulating the 


.same behavior or activity. For a discussion of 
‘this general issue, see, Note, Conflicts Be- 
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One indication of this general con- 
traction is the decline in the number 
of public functions for which state 
and local governments share fiscal 
responsibility. Between 1957 and 
1969, according to G. Ross Stephens, 
these functions declined in nearly 
all states. More to the point here, as 
the number of shared functions de- 
clined, the number of state domi- 
nated functions increased.”* 

- Programmatically, the increase in 
state activity bears on a range of con- 
temporary concerns, few of them as 
publicized or as potentially far- 
reaching as the environment. En- 
vironmental pollution, in all its 
sensible manifestations, seeps read- 
ily across local boundaries, and this 
seepage has had, as it were, a corro- 
sive effect on them. To control spill- 
outs, state governments have in- 
creasingly imposed general policies 
and standards on localities, thus 
curbing further the effective exer- 
cise of home rule. There have been 
- similar state initiatives in the closely 
related area of land-use planning. 
In Colorado, Vermont, Florida and 
Maine, comprehensive state land- 
use programs have been developed 
to which local authorities must; in 
varying degrees, conform.” In Cali- 


tween State Statutes and Municipal Or- 
dinances, 72 HARVARD LAW REVIEW 
737 (1959). 


23. G. Ross Stephens, “State Centraliza- - 


tion and the Erosion of Local Autonomy,” 
Journal of Politics 36 (February 1974), pp. 
59-61. Stephens classifies functions by reve- 
nue source. State financed functions are those 
in which 60 percent or more of state and 
- local expenditures are provided by the state; 
locally financed functions are those in which 
local units provide 60 percent or more. The re- 
mainder are defined as shared functions. 

24. Ifthe recommendations of the Dougfas 
Commission are adopted, the federal govern- 
ment would encourage the development of 
comprehensive state land-use programs by 
denying some federal aid to those states 
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fornia, Delaware and Washington, 
coastal zone management programs 
largely determine usages in these 
areas, and in Connecticut and New 
Jersey, the states have, in effect, 
assumed control over both the use 
and development of wetlands. 
Even in those areas oftraditionally 
shared—or predominantly local— 
functions, state participation has 
broadened markedly. An example is 
the long neglected area of mass 
transportation, where states, par- 
ticularly on the ‘astern seaboard, 
have accepted greater responsibility 
for financially hard-pressed transit 
systems.” More generally, the level 
of state participation has increased 
in virtually all areas of local public 
policy—in education, police, cor- 
rections, highways, public welfare, 
health, hospitals and housing. The 
magnitude of this change is sug- 
gested by the shift in the sources of 
local' revenues. Historically, these 
were derived almost exclusively 
from local sources, particularly the 
property tax. In 1902, for example, 
94 percent of local revenues were 
from these sources, and as recently 
as 1955 close to three fourths were 





without them. See, President’s Commission 
on Urban Problems, Building the American 
City (Washington D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1968), pp. 237-238. At present 
there’ is no such federal policy though a 
number of congressmen, led by Representa- 
tive Morris Udall (D, Az.), are pressing for a 
greater federal voice in this general area. 
25. In this regard, half the states now have 
departments of transportation or enabling 
legislation to create them, Council of State 
Governments, The Book of the States, 
1974-1975 (Lexington, Ky., 1974), p. 350. In 
New York, Massachusetts and Maryland, the 
state governments have attempted, with 
varying degrees of success, to extend state 
subsidies for both operating and construc- 
tion costs. In Maryland, the state recently 
assumed sole responsibility for public trans- 
portation in the Baltimore metropolitan area. 
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still of local origin. Throughout the 
century, however, local revenues 
from local sources have declined as a 
proportion of total local revenues, 
despite their steady increase in ab- 
solute, constant dollar terms. As 
local sources diminished in relative 
importance, state support increased, 
and although there are variations 
from state to state—and indeed 
within states from locality to locality 
—-the historical trend has been 
toward greater state financial sup- 
port for local government func- 
tions.6 

For the most part, this support 
has been channeled through cate- 
gorical grants-in-aid, and while 
states are free of the constitutional 
impediments that condition federal 
grants, they nevertheless have relied 
on them as instruments of state 
policy. Politically, of course, this so- 
called outside money has its attrac- 
tions. Few voters are concerned 
about the redistributive implications 
of state taxing and expenditure poli- 
_cies—or so it would seem, since 
this is far less a grass-roots issue 
than are spiraling local tax rates. 
But such is the human condition 
= that nothing is entirely free, and in 


policy terms state support has its ' 


‘price, if not in limiting local discre- 
tion, then at very least in determin- 
ing who, locally, will govern. 


THE VERTICAL INTEGRATION 
OF PUBLIC FUNCTIONS 


The discussion thus far may evoke 
the image of mayors and councilmen 


96. In fiscal year 1971-72, state transfers 
accounted for 30.7 percent of total local reve- 
nue, compared to 5.7 percent in 1902. Though 
more publicized, direct federal aid to locali- 
ties has risen more modestly, from 0.4 percent 
in 1902 to 3.3 percent in 1971~72. This does 
not include, however, federal monies that 
_ “pass through” the states to localities. 
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losing much of their autonomy to 
governors and legislators—who in 
turn are yielding more and more to 
presidents and congressmen. In 
actuality, centralization of this sort is 
less important than is the functional 
concentration of authority in profes- 
sional bureaucracies. Stated some- 
what differently, discretionary au- 
thority has shifted less among po- 
litical officials than it has from 
them to bureaucratic experts and 
professionals. 

Of the various and varied bureau- 
cracies, the most influential, per- 
haps, are those in the field of health, 
education and welfare. Ifso, they are 
hardly unique. Nationally, bureau- 
cratic power has expanded steadily 
during the twentieth century, and 
today professionals and experts are 
probably the most important partici- 
pants in such diverse areas as law 
enforcement, housing, urban and 
environmental planning, and trans- 
portation. 

Whether this development has 
favored federal bureaucracies more 
than state or local ones is debatable, 
but the question is relatively less 
important with respect to these or- 
ganizations than it is with respect to 
political officials. The professional 
and programmatic commitments of 
bureaucrats typically lessen their 
identification with any level of 
government. As a result, bureau- 
cracies are generally well-integrated 
across, and largely transcend, geo- 
graphical boundaries. 

Paradoxically, the rise in the 
power of functional experts was 
fostered in part by local political 
officials themselves. Since at least 
pre-New Deal depression years, 
these officials have pressed vig- 
orously for increased state and 
federal support, particularly for new 
and expanded grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. These programs, however, 


. DILLON’S RULE RECONSIDERED 


typically earmark funds for general 
program areas. More to the point, 
local bureaucrats, along with their 
federal and state counterparts—and 
often in alliance with them—have a 
major voice in determining how, 
within broad legislative guidelines, 
these funds will be spent. 

The widespread bureaucratiza- 
tion of public policy prompted what 
might be loosely termed a modern- 
day home rule movement. This, at 
least, is one perspective on many 
recent political experiments, par- 
ticularly those that gained popu- 
larity during the 1960s and early 
1970s. The experiments are diverse 
and at times tenuous—police re-° 
view boards, community planning 
boards, community school boards, 
community action programs and 
model cities. But generally speak- 
ing, they have one common thrust, 
namely, the curbing of bureaucratic 
power or, at the very least, the ex- 
pansion of participation in bureau- 
cratic policy making.2? Moreover, 
there is irony in at least some of 
these. In seeking federal and state 
support for such programs as the war 
on poverty, model cities and Law 
Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration (LEAA), local political of- 
ficials are in a real sense searching 
. for ways to counter the effects of the 
bureaucratic alliances fostered by 
their former efforts to elaborate the 
grant-in-aid system. 

Similar broad objectives underlie 
federal revenue sharing. Since this 
money is distributed automatically 
ona formula rather than a grant basis, 
is administered by the Treasury 

27. For an analysis of one of the earliest 
experiments of this type, see, Russell Ð. 
Murphy, Political Entrepreneurs and Urban 
Poverty: The Strategies of Policy Innovation 
in New Haven’s Model Anti-Poverty Project 


(Lexington, Mass.: Heath Lexington Books, 
1971). 
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Department rather than by program- 
oriented agencies, and is provided 
with relatively few strings attached, 
it has the potential of enhancing the 
discretionary authority of local po- 
litical officials. As yet, however, its 
impact has probably been limited. 
For one thing, the authorized level 
of expenditure, $6.0 billion annu- 
ally, must be distributed among 50 
states and some 33,000 local govern- 
ments. Moreover, it is still too early 
to determine how local officials will 
treat these funds. It is unclear, for 
example, whether they will see an 
opportunity to make local policy 
more responsive to local consti- 
tuents, and, if so, whether this re- 
sponse will alter the policy thrust of 
the grant-in-aid programs; on the 
other hand, local officials might treat 
these funds, as some critics of LEAA 
maintain, as a windfall for which 
they will not be held accountable 
and which, therefore, they can 
squander. 


CONCLUSION 


While Dillons Rule may have 
some effect at the margins, political 
and socio-economic considerations 
are far more important factors in 
shaping intergovernmental rela- 
tions. Similarly, attempts to reverse 
the Rule by means of various con- 
stitutional home rule provisions 
have achieved little in the way of 
practical results. Generally, local 
governments in states with such pro- 
visions fare no better or no worse in 
maintaining local autonomy than do 
those in other states. 

In the final analysis, the most 
significant trend: in federal-state- 
local relations is not the geographi- 
cal centralization of power, but 
rather the concentration of power in 
functionally-defined bureaucracies 
at all levels. Constitutional]-legal 
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issues involved in either Dillon’s 
Rule or home rule are not par- 
ticularly relevant to this develop- 
ment, It can only be reversed, as- 
suming one wants to reverse it, by 
returning some discretionary au- 
thority to political officials at each 
level of government. As far as state 
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and local jurisdictions are con- 
cerned, this means lessening the 
role of conditional grants from 
higher levels of government and an 
expansion of local sources of reve- 
nue or, at least, an increase in the 
unconditional sharing of revenues 
between governments. 


The Metropolitan Area Problem 
By JOSEPH F. ZIMMERMAN 


ABSTRACT: Intergovernmental service agreements, transfer 
of functional responsibility to the county and state levels, 
establishment of regional special districts and state-controlled 
public authorities, and federal preemption during the past 
fifteen years have combined to effect major changes in the 
- metropolitan governance system. Available evidence sug- 
gests that few metropolitan governments will be created by 
popularly approved charters during the next decade and the 
ones created probably will be located in the South. The up- 
ward transfer of functional responsibility, however, will 
incrementally transform a number of counties into metro- 
politan governments. The failure of charters creating area- 
wide governments to win voter approval and the growing . 
seriousness of metropolitan problems have been responsible 
for state and federal initiatives seeking solutions for the prob- 
lems. The most important state initiatives have been the 
establishment of the Twin Cities Metropolitan Council and 
the creation of state-controlled public authorities in New 
_ York. The federal initiative has taken the form of promotion of 
interlocal cooperation and exercise of preemptive powers. 
Whereas interlocal cooperation has failed to solve the major 
problems -of the metropolis, partial federal preemption of the 
right to regulate air and -water pollution abatement has en- 
haneed the quality of the environment. 
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ETROPOLITAN e 
. since the turn of the century 

often have been attributed to juris- 
dictional fragmentation on the local 
government level, and numerous 
campaigns have been launched to 
.establish areawide governments 
with sufficient powers to solve the 
problems. Voters in most areas, how- 
ever, have not been convinced of the 
need for a comprehensive reorgani- 
zation of the local government sys- 
tem. During the past 27 years, the 
-concerned electorate have approved 
only 11 charters consolidating the 
central city and the county, and one 
charter establishing a two-tier sys- 
tem with a strong upper tier— 
Metropolitan Dade County, Flor- 
ida.! Available evidence suggests 
that in the near future voters only 
occasionally will ratify a charter 
establishing a major areawide gov- 
-ernment, and an affirmative vote is 
most apt to be cast in the South 
because of a number of relatively 
- unique factors.” 

Significant changes in the unre- 
structured metropolitan governance 
system nevertheless have occurred 
during the past 15 years as the result 
of a sharp increase in the number of 
intergovernmental service agree- 
ments, the upward shift of responsi- 
' bility for functions to the county 
and state levels, establishment of 


locally-controlled regional special’ 
districts, creation of state-controlled. 


l. For details on the politics of metro- 
politan reorganization, see, Vincent L. 
Marando, “Voting in City-County Consoli- 
dation Referenda,” Western Political Quar- 
terly (March 1973), pp. 90-96; Joseph F. 
Zimmerman, “Metropolitan Reform in the 
U.S.: An Overview,” Public Administration 
Review (September/October 1970), pp. 
531-43; and Joseph F. Zimmerman, “Merg- 
ers Reviewed for Local Units,” National 
Civic Review (September 1972), pp. 417-19. 

2. Zimmerman, “Metropolitan Reform,” 
`- pp. 535-39. 
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public authorities, e tden pre- 
emption. 


SERVICE AGREEMENTS 


Pressures for a major restructuring 
of the metropolitan governance sys- 
tem have been lessened by the in- 
creasing use of formal and informal 
agreements for the provision of ser- 
vices to local governments by other 
local governments, the state, and 
private: firms. Several reasons ac- 
count for the growing popularity of 
such agreements—a ‘municipality 
may be able to obtain a service or a 
product which it can not provide 
itself, the quality of the service may 
be higher and costs may be lowered, 
agreements do not seriously impede 
the freedom of action of the parties 
to the agreements, and the structure 
of the local government system is not 
altered in a fundamental way. 

Of 2,248 municipalities over 2,500 
in population responding to a 1972 
questionnaire, 1,393, or 61 percent, 
reported they were receiving ser- 
vices under provisions of formal and 
informal agreements.’ The tendency 
to enter into agreements is positively 


. correlated with the size of a munici- 


pality and its form of government, 
with larger municipalities and 
council-manager ones having the 
greatest propensity to enter into 
agreements for the receipt of ser- 


3. See, Joseph F. Zimmerman, “Meeting 
Service Needs through Intergovernmental 
Service Agreements,” The Municipal Year- 
book: 1973 (Washington, D.C.: International 
City Management Association, 1973), pp. 79- 
88; Joseph F. Zimmerman, ‘“Intergovern- 
mental Service Agreements for Smaller 
Cities, Urban Data Service Reports (January 
1973); and Joseph F. Zimmerman, “Inter- 
governmental Service Agreements and Trans- 
fer of Functions,” in Substate Regionalism 
and the Federal System, ed, Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1974), vol. 3, pp. 29-52. . 
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vices. Cities, towns and villages 
enter into agreements most fre- 
quently with counties—61 percent 
—and other municipalities—40 
percent. State governments and pub- 
lic authorities also are major pro- 
viders of services—28 percent of 
the respondents receive services 
from the state and 16 percent re- 
ceive services from authorities. 
‘Only 13 percent of the agreements 
call for the provision, of a package of 
services. Most agreements involve 
only two governments and one ser- 
vice, and the services provided— 
fire and police mutual aid, jails, 


civil defense and water supply— 


tend to be relatively noncontrover- 
sial. The small number of package 
agreements can be explained by the 
fact that few local governments have 
the ability and the desire to provide 
several services to another local 
government. 

Although many municipalities 
had received more than one service 
from another local government prior 
to 1954, the concept of a contract 
providing for a large number of ser- 
vices did not originate until 1954 
when the newly incorporated city of 
Lakewood, California signed a for- 
mal contract with Los Angeles 
County to have it provide all munici- 
pal type services to Lakewood citi- 
zens.* All 32 cities incorporated in 
that county since 1954 have con- 
tracted with the county fora package 
of services. 

A typical service package includes 
animal regulation, election services, 
emergency ambulance services, en- 
forcement of city health ordinance, 
engineering services, fire and police 
protection, library, planning and 
zoning, street ‘construction and 


4. See, California Government Code 
cee and Los Angeles County Charter 
2. 
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maintenance, and street lighting. 
Certain services—animal regula- 
tion, for example—are financed by 
fees. Other services—fire protec- 
tion, library, sewer maintenance, 
street lighting—are financed by 
means of special tax districts admin- 
istered by the county. All otheér ser- 
vices are financed by direct reim- 
bursement of county costs by the 
recipient cities. 

Seventy-seven cities in the county 
currently are parties to contracts for 
the receipt of services.® All 77 re- 
ceive election services under con- 
tracts, all except Vernon have con- 
tracted for state health law enforce- 
ment, and all but Santa Monica have 
contracted for the maintenance of 
city prisoners in the county jail. As 
the result of the package contracts, 
Los Angeles county provides a size- 
able number of services on an area- 
wide basis. 

With a few exceptions, the reason 
checked by respondents for enter- 
ing into service agreements was to 
take advantage of -economies of 
scale rather than to improve the 
quality of services. Municipalities 
generally are satisfied with service 
compacts if dissatisfaction is mea- 
sured by resort to discontinuance— 
only five percent of the municipali- 
ties had terminated agreements. . 

The use of agreements to provide 
services and products may be 
viewed as a limited and temporary 
form of function consolidation with 


5. Considerable bargaining takes place be- 
tween the county and the municipalities, as 
each municipality has several alternatives to 
entering into a contract with the county. A 
municipality can purchase services from an- 
other city, produce its own services, obtain 
services from a, private firm or join a special 
service district. See, Robert O. Warren, Gov- 
ernment in Metropolitan Areas: A Reap- 
praisal of Functional Political Organization 
(Davis: Institute of Governmental Affairs, 
University of California, 1966), pp. 224-33. 
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policy making decentralized and ad- 
ministration. centralized. Closely TE- 


` Tated to the use of agreements is the 
shift of functional responsibility. 


UPWARD SHIFT OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The growing magnitude of a num- 
ber of metropolitan problems, par- 
ticularly environmental ones, and 
failure to muster sufficient voter 
support for the creation of an area- 
wide government have combined in 
some states to promote interest in 
the upward shift to the county and 


state levels of responsibility for fune- | 


tions perceived to be best performed ° 


on a broader geographical basis.® 


Eleven states—Alaska, California, 
Florida, Illinois, Michigan,. Mis- 
souri, New York, Ohio, Pennsy!l- 
vania, Tennessee and Virginia— 
have specific provisions in their con- 
stitutions authorizing functional 
transfers. In several other states, 
the: legislature has authorized func- 
tional transfers. l 
The achievement of economies of 
scale, more even service provision 
throughout the entire area, and a 
more equitable systèm of financing 
the service are the principal argu- 
ments advanced in favor of an up- 
ward shift of functional responsi- 
bility. It should be pointed out that 
partisan considerations may be at 
least partially responsible for a trans- 
fer. Economies of scale may not 
result from a transfer, even though 


6. There has been little state interest in a 
comprehensive reallocation of functional 
responsibilities. However, Governor Ronald 
Reagan of California in 1972 inaugurated a 
Local Government Reform Program which, 
among other things, will determine the proper 
assignment of functions to. the various levels 
of government. 

7. Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, “Size Can Make a Dif 
` ference——A Closer Look,” Information Bul- 
letin, 16 September 1970. 
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unit costs generally tend to decrease 
with an increase in output, because 
diseconomies of scale may be en- 
countered as output continues to 
increase.’ Whether efficiency and 
equity will be improved depends, of 
course, on the upper tier unit’s 
quality of service and method of 
financing, compared to the quality of 
service and method of financing em- 
ployed by cities, towns and villages. 
Unfortunately, few studies have 
been conducted to determine 
whether the transfers have achieved 
their objectives. 

Relatively few data are available 
on the extent of voluntary and invol- 
untary transfers and the reasons 
therefor. Questionnaires returned 
by state municipal leagues, state 
association of counties and state 
agencies for local affairs in 1974 re- 
veal that responsibility for few func- 
tions has been transferred upward to 
the state level. The most major trans- 
fer occurred in 1960, when Con- 
necticut abolished organized county 
governments and transferred county 
functions to the state level. In 1965, 
responsibility for district courts, 
public schools, hospitals, and burial 
of indigents in Hawaii was shifted 
from counties to the state govern- 
ment.® Rhode Island assumed respon- 
sibility for public health in 1966, and 
public welfare was transferred to the 


_state level in. Delaware and Massa- 


chusetts in 1968. Twelve states have 


8. Anational survey of incorporated muni- 
cipalities will be conducted by the author in 
1974 to collect data on the frequency of 
transfers, reasons for the transfers, and the 
impact transfers have had on the perceived 
need for subcounty special districts, a 
modernized county government, a multi- 
county regional service‘agency, and a council 
of governments (COG). The results will 
appear in an Information Bulletin to be 
published by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. 

9. Hawaii Laws of 1965, Act 97. 
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laws making the.state responsible for 
the regulation of coastal lands and 
wetlands. In November 1972, for.ex- 
ample, California voters approved 
Initiative Proposition 20, creating 
the Coastal Zone Conservation 
Commission and mandating prepa- 
ration by 1976 of comprehensive 
growth plan for a five-mile-wide 
area along the 1,000-mile coastline. 
Until the plan is prepared and 
adopted, all proposed development 
in a 1,000-yard-wide strip along the 
shoreline requires the approval of 
one of six regional commissions, 
composed of citizens and public, 
officials, with the statewide commis-° 
sion authorized to veto any proposed 
development. Construction of build- 
ings which would obstruct the view 
of the ocean from shoreline high- 
ways are prohibited, and home- 
owners must obtain a permit for 
additions costing in excess of $7,500. 
Functional transfers from the 
municipal to the county level appear 
to be occurring with increasing fre- 
quency. In a number of instances, 
the transfer is statewide, as in Flor- 
ida, where property tax administra- 
tion has been shifted to the county 
level, and in New York State, where 
welfare has been shifted to the 
county level.!° More commonly, a 
function is shifted from one or more 
municipalities to the county. In New 
York, since 1947 the following func- 
tions have been transferred from 
municipalities to Monroe County: 
airport operation, civil defense, pub- 
lic health, major parks and the pub- 
lic safety laboratory. In addition, the 
city of Rochester and the county 
jointly are responsible for planning, 
the civic center, the port authority, 
the youth board; human relations, 
„probation, vital statistics, consumer 


10. New York Laws of 1972 (McKinney, 
1972), ch. 28. 
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protection, and library, museum.and 
public defender services. As one 
would anticipate, counties with 
home rule charters usually are re- 
sponsible for more functions than 
are noncharter counties. In New 
York, charter counties on the average 
provide 35 services compared to 21 
services provided by noncharter 
counties. 

The Metropolitan Dade County 
charter authorizes the Board of 
County Commissioners or a city 
council to hold a referendum on the 
question of transferring a function to 
the county and also empowers a city 
council by a two-thirds vote to re- 
quest the.county to.assume responsi- 
bility for a service." Although voters 
in 1968 disapproved a proposed 
charter amendment consolidating all 
police and fire-fighting functions on 
the county level, Florida City and 
North Miami, in 1968 and 1969 re- 
spectively, turned over responsi- 
bility for fire protection to the 
county. Thirteen other municipali- 
ties have voluntarily transferred fire 


protection responsiblity to the 


county. In addition, library programs 
and voter registration have been 
surrendered to the county by seven- 


teen and nine municipalities re- 


spectively. 

A most interesting development is 
the adoption of home rule charters 
by Dade County and Volusia County 
in Florida, partially preempting re- 
sponsibility for functions. The Dade 
County charter, adopted in 1957, 


authorizes the Board of County 
‘Commissioners to 


“set reasonable 
minimum. standards for all govern- 


‘mental units in the County for the 


performance of any service or func- 
tion.” ? Ifa municipality fails to com- 


l1. Metropolitan Dade County onal 
art. 1, § 1.01 A 18 (b). 
12. Ibid. 
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‘ply with the standards, the county 
“may take over and perform, regu- 
„late, or grant franchises to operate 
any such service.” 

> The Volusia County charter, ap- 
proved in 1970, grants the county 
the power of preemption with re- 


spect. to protection of the environ- 


ment. 


County ordinances shall prevail over 
municipal ordinances whenever the 
‘County shall set minimum standards 
protecting the environment by pro- 
hibiting or regulating air or water pollu- 
tion or the destruction of the resources 
of the County belonging to the genomli 
‘public. . 


THE STATE ROLE ~ 


The states have played one or 
more of three roles—inhibitor, 
facilitator or -initiator—relative to 
the formation of general purpose 
metropolitan governments. In sev- 
eral states, the formation of such 
governments is impeded by consti- 
tutional requirements. The New 
York State Constitution, to cite only 
one illustration, requires the sepa- 
rate approval of voters of cities as a 
unit and voters of towns as a second 
unit within a county before a func- 
tion can be transferred by a city or 
town to the county. The transfer of 
a village function to the county is 
more difficult since a triple concur- 
rent majority—séparate affirmative 
votes in referenda by city voters, 
town voters and village voters—is 
required. 

State legislatures have. facilitated 
the creation of general purpose 
metropolitan governments by es- 
tablishing or authorizing the estab- 
nmen, of study commissions and 


13. Volusia County Charter, eae 1305. 
14. ‘Constitution of the State of New York, 
art. IX 
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by passing enabling legislation for 

the creation of areawide govern- 
ments. The appointment of commis-: ` 
sions to study the local government 
system in metropolitan areas was a 
popular response by state legisla- 
tures to growing areawide problems 
in the 1950s. In the 1960s, however, 
conditions attached to various fed- 


_ eral grant-in-aid programs resulted 


in a significant change in the number ` 
and nature of surveys. There was a 
sharp rise in comprehensive land 
use and transportation studies, 
while the number of studies con- 
cerned with governmental organiza- 
* tion declined from 40 in 1960 to 34 in 
1966 and 29 in 1967. Thirty-six such 
studies were launched in 1968.5 A 
national survey of study commis- 
sions has not been conducted since 
1968, yet it is apparent that the num- 
ber of commissions concerned with 
reorganization of the local govern- 
ment system in metropolitan areas 
is small today. 

More than four-fifths of the states 
also have attempted to facilitate the 
resolution of regional problems by 
enacting statutes authorizing, and in 
some cases encouraging, intergov- 
ernmental agreements and coopera- 
tion. Currently, 42 states have a 
general interlocal contracting law. 
In 29 of these states, local govern- 
ments may cooperate with neighbor- 
ing units in other states. 

Three-fourths of the municipalities 
responding to a 1972 questionnaire 
indicated active state government 


‘ encouragement of intergovernmen- 


tal provision of services. Forty- 
eight percent reported that the state. 
provided incentive grants-in-aid, 42 
percent mentioned financial assis- 


15. Joseph F. Zimmerman, ed., Metro- 
politan Surveys (Albany: Graduate School of 
Public Affairs, State University of Néw 
York, 1966~68). 
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| tance, and 56 percent reported idi 
nical assistance. One hundred nine 
municipalities, however, reported 
that state statutes impeded their 
ability to enter into service agree- 
ments. Two provisions in many 
interlocal cooperation acts restrict 
the ability of local governments to 
enter into compacts. A power may 
not be exercised in 32 states unless 
each local government possesses the 
power. This means that a city and a 
town can not provide a service 
jointly if only the city possesses the 
- authority to provide the service. The 
general interlocal cooperation stat- 
ute in 13 states further restricts the 
ability of local units to enter into 
agreements by stipulating that an 
individual statute authorizing co- 
operation in a specific functional 
area is not superseded by the gen- 
eral statute. In New Jersey, there are 
approximately 200 specific stat- 
utes,16 

Although Rhode Island lacks a 
joint exercise of powers act, the state 
has a general law specifically au- 
thorizing cities and towns to estab- 
lish councils of governments (COGs) 
which “may, by appropriate action 
of the governing bodies of the mem- 
ber governments, exercise such 
other powers as are exercised or 
capable of exercise by the member 
governments and necessary or desir- 
able for dealing with problems of 
mutual concern.” No COG has yet 
been authorized to exercise a power 
capable of exercise by a member 
government, 

To facilitate the solution of par- 
ticular metropolitan problems, state 
legislatures have enacted laws au- 

+ 


16. Joint Servicegs-—A Local Response to 
Areawide Problems (Trenton, N.J.: County 


and Municipal Government Study Commis- - 


sion, 1970), p. 38. 
z 17. Rhode Island General Laws Anno- 
tated, §§ 54-43-3. : 
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thorizing voters to decide in a 
referendum whether to form a single 
or multipurpose metropolitan spe- 
cial district. Currently, there are 900 
such districts in the United States. To 
cite only one example, the Oregon 
Metropolitan Service District Act of 
1969 authorizes the holding of a 
referendum on the question of the 
formation of a metropolitan district 
with authority to provide four ser- 
vices—sewage treatment and dis- 
posal, solid waste disposal, public 
transportation, and flood control. 
Creation of a district was author- 
ized by the electorate on May 26, 
1970 in the Portland area—Mult- 
nomah, Clackamas and Washington 
Counties. 

States have sought to solve en- 
vironmental problems by totally or 
partially preempting responsibility 
for a regulatory function. Rhode Is- 
land has forbidden cities and towns 
to enact air pollution control or- 
dinances and bylaws, whereas Dela- 
ware allows local governments to 
establish standards higher than those 
established by the state air pollution 
control agency.'8 

Massachusetts and New York in the 
nineteenth century directly initiated 
the establishment of metropolitan 
governments as numerous towns 
were annexed to the city of Boston 
by mandate of the General Court, 
and New York City was formed in 
1898 by a legislatively directed 
amalgamation of all local govern- 
ments within a five-county area. 
Despite the precedent of direct state 
action, no other major consolidation 
of local governments was ordered by 
a state legislature without provision 
for a referendum until the Indiana 
Legislature in 1969 enacted a law 
merging Indianapolis and Marion 

18. Rhode Island General Laws Anno- 


tated, § 23-25-19 (1968); Delaware Code 
Annotated, tit. 7, § 6207 (Supp. 1968). 
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County.’® This merger must be 
viewed as an isolated one resulting 
from special circumstances in a state 
lacking a home rule tradition. It is 
highly unlikely that a state legisla- 
ture will mandate another major 
consolidation within the next 
decade. The more likely prospect 
_is that state legislatures in northern 
states will facilitate the establish- 
ment of a federation within large 
cities with a citywide level and a 
neighborhood level.” 

The most important state-initiated 
organizational response to growing 
‘ areawide problems during the past 
decade is the metropolitan council 
established for the seven-county 
Twin Cities area in 1967 by the 
Minnesota Legislature without a 
referendum.” The council’s chair- 
man, who serves at the pleasure of 
the governor, and 16 other members 
are appointed by the governor for 
overlapping six-year terms with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Twin Cities model of metro- 
politan governance is a federated 
one with powers divided between 
the metropolitan council, counties, 
municipalities and metropolitan 
special districts. The council is the 
comprehensive areawide planning 
agency and possesses the power to 
review and suspend plans in- 
definitely of each metropolitan spe- 
cial district in conflict with the 
council’s development guide, to re- 
view and suspend for up to one year 
proposed projects of local govern- 
ments, to act as a housing authority, 
and to appoint the Metropolitan 
Sewer Board. The Metropolitan Re- 
organization Act of 1974 authorizes 


the council to appoint members of 


19. Indiana Acts of 1969, ch. 173. 

20. See, Joseph F. Zimmerman, The Fed- 
erated City: Community Control in Large 
Cities (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1972). 

21. Minnesota Statutes, ch. 473B (1971). 
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the Metropolitan Transit Commis- - 


sion and changes the name of the 
Sewer Board to the Waste Control 
Commission, effective ‘January 1, 
1975.” 

The 1969 legislature created a 
Metropolitan Park Reserve Board to 
operate a park system and provided 
for its appointment by the council. 
The board’s role as. an operating 
service body was terminated in 1970 


by a Minnesota Supreme Court rul- © 


ing invalidating laws passed on the 
121st day (one day past the consti- 
tutional limit of the 1969 legislative 
session).22 The council has retained 
the board—renamed the Metropoli- 
tan Parks and Open Spaces Com- 
mission—as an advisory body, but 
reenactment of the original Park 
Reserve bill has been blocked by 
opposition from the Inter-County 
Council and the Hennipin County 
Park Reserve District. Regional 
parks and waste disposal facilities 
will be operated by the counties. 


The distinguishing characteristic. 


ofthe Twin Cities model is the sepa- 
ration of policy execution from pol- 
icy making, with the council deter- 
mining policies to be carried into 
execution by service boards ap- 
pointed by the council. In theory, it 
can devote its full attention to broad 
policy making for the region and 
leave routine administrative prob- 
lems to the service boards. 

Several highly favorable accounts 
have been published about the 
council,” yet the Twin Cities gov- 


22. Minnesota Laws of 1974, ch. 422. The 
act has been codified as Minnesota Stat- 
utes, ch.A73B (1971). 

23. Knapp v. O’Brien, 179 N.W. 2d 88 
(2970). 

24. Stanley Baldinger, Planning and 
Governing the Metropolis: The Twin Cities 


.Experience (New York: Praeger Publishers, 


1971); “Twin Cities Metropolitan Council 
Anticipates and Supplies Orderly Growth,” 
Urban Action Clearinghouse, Case Study No. 
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ernmental system remains a frag- 
' mented one suffering from three 
major weaknesses. First, the most 
important problems. generally are 
being attacked on a piecemeal basis, 
and the legislature continues to 
play a major referee role between 
competing regional bodies and 
interests. Political fragmentation on 
the regional level is responsible for 
a, second and related weakness of 
the model—deadlocks arising be- 
tween various regional entities as 
they fail to operate on the basis of 
comity. The council twice exercised 
its power to veto indefinitely a new 
jetport site proposed by the Metrot 
politan Airport Commission, yet the 
council lacks the power to order 
the commission to construct the jet- 
port at a council-selected site. The 
1974 legislature strengthened the 
control of the council, effective in 
1975, by authorizing it to appoint 
members other than the chairman of 
each regional commission with the 
exception of the Airport Commis- 
sion. Chairmen of commissions, ex- 


cept the Park Board, will be selected - 


by the governor. The council is 
required to prepare and adopt policy 
plans for the commissions, and each 
commission must prepare a develop- 
ment program to implement the 
policy plans subject to council ap- 
proval. Parts of the commissions’ 
budgets relating to capital improve- 
ments also are subject to council 
approval. 

The possibility of disputes be- 
tween the council and its service 
boards is a third and inherent de- 
fect of the Twin Cities model. The 
council and the Sewer Board en- 
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20 (Washington, D.C.: United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1971); and John Fischer, 
“The Minnesota Experiment: How to Make a 
Big City Fit to Live In,” Harper’s (April 
1969), pp. 12, 17-18, 20, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32. 
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gaged in a major dispute relative 
to the board’s 1971- construction pro- 
gram. 

The Minnesota Legislature in 
1971 took another action to reduce 
metropolitan problems by enacting 
the Metropolitan Revenue Dis- 
tribution Act, which authorizes a 
partial sharing of the growth in the 
commercial-industrial property tax 
base in the seven-county Twin 
Cities area.” The purpose of the act 
is to reduce gross fiscal disparities 
among municipalities by providing 
that the revenue produced by 40 
percent of new nonresidential con- 
struction be deposited in the Mu- 
nicipal Equity Account in the state 
treasury and distributed to munici- 
palities according to a need and pop- 
ulation formula. Whether the act will 
reduce or eliminate. fiscal zoning 
remains to be seen, since each 
municipality retains 60 percent of 
its new nonresidential tax base, and 
the revenue produced may provide a 
sufficient incentive for munici- 
palities to employ fiscal zoning.** ` 

New York State in the 1960s took a 
different approach to the solution 
of regional problems by establish- 
ing both statewide and regional 
state-controlled public authorities 
for special purposes: Urban De- 
velopment Corporation (UDC), En- 
vironmental Facilities Corporation 
(EFC), Job Development Authority 
(JDA), Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority (MTA), Niagara Frontier 
Transportation Authority, Capital 
District Transportation Authority, 


25. Minnesota Statutes, ch. 473F (1971). 

26. Fiscal zoning often is loosely defined. 
It is used here to refer to the adoption by a 
municipality of zoning and other codes de- 
signed to keep low. income persons from 
becoming residents and to encourage certain 
types of commercial and industrial develop- 
ment requiring relatively few municipal 
services and producing substantial property 
tax revenue. 
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Central New York Regional Trans- 
portation Authority, Rochester- 
Genesee Regional Transportation 
Authority and 23 others. 

‘The creation of state-controlled 
authorities on an ad hoc basis has 
produced fractionalization of re- 
sponsibility on the regional level 
and a nearly total neglect of essential 
coordination of authorities’ activities 
with those of regional planning com- 
‘missions and local governments, 
- inasmuch as these authorities are 
independent of each other and of 
local governments in terms of plan- 
ning, financing and programming.’ 
To reduce the fragmentation prob- 
lem within a metropolitan area, the 
device of the interlocking director- 
ate can be utilized, as it has been 
employed in the New York City 
area since 1967 to coordinate trans- 
‘portation authorities. The board of 
the newly created MTA was made 
-the ex officio board of directors of 
the Long Island Railroad, New York 
City Transit Authority, Manhattan 
and Bronx Surface Transit Operating 
Authority, and Triborough Bridge 
and Tunnel Authority.” The MTA 
board also is the ex officio board of 
the more recently created Staten 
Island Rapid Transit Operating 
Authority, Metropolitan Suburban 
Bus Authority, and Stewart Air- 
port Land Authority. The interlock- 
ing directorate model in the New 
York City area appears similar to 
the Twin Cities model, but differs 
in that the metropolitan council has 
no direct operating responsibilities. 

Finally, state governments since 
1965 have been playing a more im- 


27. See, Strengthening Local Government 
in New York, part 2: Services, Structure and 
Finance (New York: New York State Tem- 
porary Commission on the Powers of Local 
Governments, 1973), pp. 83--86. 

98. New York Laws of 1967 (McKinney) 
ch. 717. 
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portant role in the metropolitan 
governance system as the result of 
partial federal preemption of re- 
sponsibility for solving environ- 
mental problems. 


THE FEDERAL ROLE 


Not until Congress enacted the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962 
did the federal government become 
involved in more than a very mini- 
mal way in the solution of metro- 
politan problems. In that year, the 
federal government began to place 
heavy emphasis upon regional plan- 
wing as a mechanism for promoting 
interlocal cooperation as a device for 
solving areawide problems, and in 
1965 it began to preempt partially 
the authority to abate environmental 
problems. 


The ecumenical approach 


By 1965, Congress reached the 
conclusion that metropolitan plan- 
ning had been largely ineffective 
because the planning commissions 
were not directly under the control 
of local elected officials. To improve 
the effectiveness of the commis- 
sions, a provision was added to the 
Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, making organizations of 
public officials in metropolitan areas 
eligible to receive federal grants for 
the preparation of comprehensive 
areawide plans.”® In 1966, Congress 
added another incentive for inte- 
grating metropolitan planning with 
local decision making by enacting a 
requirement—popularly known as 
Section 204 review—that all local 
government applications for grants 
and loans for 30 specified projects be 
submitted for review to the organi- 


29, Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965, 79 STAT. 502, 40 U.S.C.A. § 461 
(g), (1965). 
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zation responsible for areawide 
planning “which is, to the greatest 
practicable extent, composed of or 
responsible to the elected officials of 
a unit of areawide government or of 
the units of general local govern- 
ments. *° This requirement pro- 
moted the formation of numerous 
COGs and regional planning com- 
missions composed of local elected 
officials.3! 

‘Two other acts——the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act of 1968 and 
the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 19692 further enhanced the 
importance of metropolitan plan- 


ning. Parts of these two acts and, 


Section 204 are implemented by 
United States Office of Management 
and Budget Circular A-95, which 
broadens the coverage of the review 
of grant applications by the planning 
agency to 155 programs currently 
and extends review to nonmetropoli- 
tan areas and the state level. 

The ecumenical approach, as 
epitomized by planning agencies 
and COGs, has been unable to solve 
the major problems of the metrop- 
olis.22 While promoting interlocal co- 


30. Demonstration Cities and Metropoli- 
tan Development Act of 1966, 80 STAT. 
1255, 42 U.S.C.A. $§ 3301-314 (1966). 

31. The federal government since the early 
1960s also has spawned, via grant-in-aid con- 
ditions, 481 Law Enforcement Planning Re- 
gions, 419 Cooperative Area Manpower Plan- 
ning System Councils, 195 Comprehensive 
Areawide Health Planning Agencies, 115 
Economic Development Districts, and 165 
Resource Conservation and Development 
Districts. See, Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, Substate 
Regionalism and the Federal System (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing, Office, 
1973), vol. 1, Regional Decision Making: New 
Strategies for Sub-State Districts. a 

32. Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1968, 82 STAT. 1103; 42 U.S.C.A. §§ 4201- 
243 (1970); National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969, 83 STAT. 852, 42 U.S.C.A. 
§§ 4321 and 4331-332 (1972). 

33. See, Melvin B. Mogoluf, Governing 
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operation, Congress increasingly 
began to exercise its powers of pre- 
emption to help solve metropolitan 
problems. | 


Preemption 


By the mid-1960s, Congress de- 
cided that a number of areawide 
problems— particularly environ- 
mental ones—could not be elimi- 
nated by reliance upon state and 
local governmental action en- 
couraged by the “carrots” of federal 
grant-in-aid. Enactment of the Water 
Quality Act of 1965% and other acts 
has had great significance for metro- 
politan America. The Water Quality 
Act required that each state adopt 
“water quality standards applicable 
to interstate waters or portions 
thereof within such state,” as well as 
an implementation and enforcement 
plan. The secretary of the interior, 
now the administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA), is authorized to promulgate 
interstate water quality, standards 
which become effective at the end of 
six months in the event that a state 
fails to establish adequate standards. 
The federal role has since been 
strengthened by other enactments, 
particularly by the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act Amendments 
of 1972.35 The governor of each state 
is directed by the 1972 amendments, 


Metropolitan Areas: A Critical Review of 
Councils of Governments and the Federal 
Role (Washington, D.C.: The Urban Institute, 
1972); Joseph F. Zimmerman, “Metropolitan 
Ecumenism: The Road to the Promised 


_ Land?” Journal of Urban Law (Spring 1967), 


pp. 433-57; and Joseph F. Zimmerman, “The 
Planning Riddle,” National Civic Review 
(April 1968), pp. 189-94. 

34. Water Quality Act of 1965, 79 STAT. 
903, 33 U.S.C.A. 1151 et seq. (1969). 

35. Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1972, 70 STAT. 498, 33 
U.S.C.A. §§ 1151 et seg. (1972). ` 
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to identify areas suffering water 
quality control problems and desig- 
nate “a single representative organi- 
zation, including elected officials 
from local governments or their 
designees, capable of developing 
effective areawide waste treatment 
management plans” for each area. 
EPA issued regulations on Septem- 
ber 14, 1973 giving governors until 
March 14, 1974 to designate or non- 
designate such areas and agencies.** 
On April 11, 1974, the EPA adminis- 
trator ` ‘approved the first guberna- 
torial area and agency designations 
—the Triangle J Council of Govern- 
ments in the Raleigh-Durham, North 
Carolina area. 

Space limitations allow comments 
on only one of the other fields totally 
or partially preempted by Congress. 
In 1967, Congress completely pre- 
empted the right to establish auto- 
mobile exhaust emission standards 
for 1968 and subsequent model 
vehicles.” The Air Quality Act also 
partially preempts other air pollu- 
tion abatement activities of state and 
local governments by- following the 
general procedure embodied in the 
Water Quality Act of 1965. Munici- 
pal, metropolitan, state and inter- 
state air pollution abatement pro- 
grams are encouraged, provided 
they meet minimum federal stand- 
ards; federal enforcement action is 
authorized in the event of state 
inaction. 

The Clean Air Amendments of 
1970 represent a sharp break with 
the earlier approach to air pollution 
abatement, which relied upon state 
and local: governments to provide 
the necessary leadership and took 
into consideration the economic and 
technical feasibility of abatement 


36. 38 Federal Register 25681 et seq. 
37. Air Quality Act of 1967, 81 STAT. 485, 
42 U.S.C.A. §§ 1857-1857(L), (1969). 
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controls.” Direct federal action to 
protect public health was made na- - 
tional policy, and explicit dates for 
adoption of standards and abatement 
plans by states were specified. 

The amendments stipulated that 
1975 model automobiles must 
achieve a 90 percent reduction of the 
1970 standards for emissions of car- 
bon monoxide, hydrocarbons and 
nitrogen oxides.*® In contrast to 
earlier ones, the new standards were 
mandated without considering the 
economic and technical feasibility of 
pollution abatement systems. On 
April 18, 1973, the EPA administra- 


etor granted the automobile indus- 


try’s request for a one-year extension 
to meet the standards established in 
the amendments for automobile 
emissions of carbon monoxide and 
hydrocarbons. 

Of particular importance to metro- - 
politan areas is the provision direct- 
ing the administrator to publish in 
the Federal Register within 90 days 
a list of categories of stationary 
sources of air pollution subject to the 
performance standards established 
under the amendments. He was 
given an additional 120 days follow- 
ing publication of the list to include 
in the Federal Register proposed 
regulations establishing federal 
standards for new sources of air 
pollution. Each state was authorized 
to submit to the administrator a 
procedure for implementing and en- 
forcing standards of performance for 
new sources located in the state, and 
the administrator was empowered 
to delegate authority to each state to 
implement and enforce the stand- . 
ards for other than new United 

tates-owned sources. On February 
5, 1974; the administrator pub- 


38. Clean Air Amendments of 1970, 84 
STAT. 1676, 42 U.S.C.A. §§ 1857 et seq. 
and 49 U.S.C.A. §§ 1421 and 1430. (1970). 

39. Ibid., §§ 1421 and 1430. 
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lished final regulations for review- 
ing the air quality impact prior to 
construction of new facilities— 
labeled indirect sources—which 
may generate significant amounts of 
automobile traffic.* The regulations 
become effective January 1, 1975. 

The 1975 automotive emission 
. standards and the regulation of new 
major sources of air pollution— 
electric power generating plants, 
factories and shopping centers, for 
example—have major land-use im- 
plications. If stationary source con- 
trols, combined with new motor 
vehicle emission controls, can not 
ensure the attainment of statutory, 
ambient air quality standards within 
an air quality control region, trans- 
portation controls must be adopted. 
Such controls will force significant 
life style changes of residents of the 
region. 

A decision portending enporaol 
consequences for metropolitan 
America is the four-to-four decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
on June 11, 1973 to let stand a dis- 
trict court decision forbidding states 
to permit significant deterioration of 
existing air quality.’ Since the Su- 
preme Court’s decision was without 
opinion and the district courts did 
not elaborate upon its ruling,” EPA 
has been forced to execute a non- 
degradation policy without judicial 
guidelines. 

To implement the courts’ deci- 
sions, EPA proposed that four steps 
be taken, including the establish- 
ment of clean air and polluted air 
zones. Although pollution levels 
would not be allowed to exceed 
federal standards in eithere zone, 
only minor increases in the degree of 


40. 39 Federal Register 7271 et seq. 

41. Fri v. Sierra Club, 41 U.S.L.W. 4825 
(1973). 

42. Sierra Club v. Ruckelshaus, 344 F. 
Supp. 253, 4 ERC (D.D.C. 1972). 
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pollution would be allowed in the 
former zones, whereas larger in- 
creases would be allowed in the 
latter zones. Any further growth of 
so-called Spread City will be ruled 
out if this proposal is implemented, 
since development would not be 
allowed in fringe areas if it would 
degrade the areas existing air 
quality. Allowable growth may have 
to be accommodated within de- 
veloped areas. States are required to 
submit air quality maintenance 
plans to EPA by June 18, 1975. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Critical problems in most metro- 
politan areas during the next decade 

will be alleviated or solved by inter- 
governmental tinkering rather than 
by a comprehensive reordering of 
the local government system. COGs 
will promote interlocal cooperation, 
but will not play an important role in 
the governance system because they 
lack the power to control land use 
and to reallocate resources. Service 
agreements, often arranged on a 
trade-off basis, frequently will be 
entered into by municipalities 
with other governmental units, and 
responsibility for a troublesome 
function occasionally will be shifted 
upwards to the county or state level 
or to a newly created unifunctional 
regional special district. 

The continuing proliferation of 
service compacts may have three 
disadvantages. First, the average 
citizen may experience greater diffi- 
culty in understanding a local gov- 
ernment system made more complex 
by the widespread use of multi- 
lateral agreements and he may be 
unable to pinpoint responsibility for 
failures in the system. Second, 
agreements may reinforce the ex- 
isting fragmented governmental sys- 
tem in the typical metropolitan area 
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and estas the pressures for creation 


of an areawide government with 


adequate powers to solve metropoli- 
tan major problems. A third and 
related disadvantage is the possible 
promotion of additional political 
fractionation and fiscal disparities. 
The Advisory Commission on Inter- 
. governmental Relations is correct 
when it Says: 


- Under certain conditions such contracts 
can only further fragment unnecessarily 


the metropolitan tax base. The presence . 


of nonviable “paper” communities, in- 
corporated under highly permissive 
state legislation and sustained by inter- 
local contracting arrangements, undoubt- 
edly creates extremes of fiscal capacity 
or incapacity within certain areas.* 


. The facts that not all governmen- 
tal problems lend themselves to 

solution by means of service agree- 
ments, and that the potential of inter- 
governmental cooperation is limited 
principally to the solution of rela- 
tively minor and noncontroversial 
problems involving a small number 
of local governments, must not be 
overlooked. 

The county will be converted in- 
crementally into a metropolitan gov- 
ernment by the upward shift of func- 
tional responsibility in many of the 
112 single-county Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas (SMSAs). 
Public works-type functions are the 
ones which most commonly will be 
shifted upwards, since it is reason- 
able to assume that lower tier units 
will seek to retain control ofthe more 
politically sensitive functions, such 
as land use control, housing and alco- 
holic beverage control licensing. 

No state has initiated action to 


43. Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Fiscal Balance in the 
American F ‘ederal System: Metropolitan 
Fiscal Disparities (Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, October 1967), vol. 2 
p. 15. 
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“rationalize” what has been labelled 
a “dysfunctional system of local 
government” in metropolitan areas, 
and no state is likely to do so during 
the next decade. It may be antici- 
pated, however, that regional special 
districts, created or authorized by 
state legislatures, will play-a more 
important role. in multicounty 
SMSAs in many states. The- ur- 


banized states undoubtedly will be- 


come more deeply involved in solv- 
ing areawide problems through 
direct state action and standard set- 
ting. In part, the enlarged state role 
will be attributable to prodding by 
ethe federal government as it con- 
tinues to rely upon the states to 
develop and implement programs 
meeting federal environmental 
standards. | 
Although the National Commis- 
sion on Urban Problems proposed 


that revenue sharing be utilized asa - 


catalyst to encourage small local 
units—those under 50,000 popula- 
tion—to consolidate, Congress 
enacted the State and Local Fiscal 
Assistance Act of 1972 without con- 
sidering seriously the impact of 
federal revenue sharing upon the 
governmental system of metropoli- 
tan areas. Revenue sharing, unless 
modified,, will help to perpetuate 
the atomistic government of the 
metropolis by enabling many small 
units to survive and other units to 
perform functions better performed 
on an areawide basis, thereby de- 
laying formation of metropolitan 
governments. Congress would have 
chosen a more desirable course of 
action had the revenue sharing law 
contained a clause providing -in- 
centives for the formation of a two- 


44. National Commission on Urban Prob- 
lems, Building the American City (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1968), 
pp. 378- 82. 
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tier system of local government in of megalopolises will generate addi- 
SMSAs. tional pressure for the transfer of 

In any event, increasing metro- functional responsibility to the state 
politan scale and the development and federal levels. 


Conflict in Metropolitan Areas 


By HENRY W. MAIER 


ABSTRACT: The dichotomy between the central city and its 
suburbs is more pronounced than the more traditional conflict 
between rural and urban areas. Central cities contain the con- 
centrations of the poor in the metropolitan area because of 
the lack of low income housing outside the city. The basic 
conflict arises from the contention for resources between the 
“have” suburban communities and the “have-not” central 
cities. Unless the suburbs are opened up to lower income 
residents, central cities will become even more impoverished. 
Conflict arises as suburbs fight to maintain the housing status 
quo, as cities fight to prevent expressways from destroying 
additional housing and tax base and to attain greater emphasis 
on adequate transportation, as heavy reliance on the property 
tax leads central city and suburb to compete for the same 
industry. In general, voluntary intergovernmental groups 
have not been responsive to central city needs in the metro- 
politan area. What is required is a basic change in the system 
which separates resources from need and provides both 
greater fiscal equity and a metropolitan-wide sharing of the 
burden of social problems. 
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of both the National League of Cities and the United States Conference of Mayors. 
He was the first chairman, National Coalition for Human Needs and Budget Pri- 
orities, an organization of 100 groups coticerned about the neglect of domestic 
programs in the president’s 1973 budget message, and is presently chairman, 
National Conference of Democratic Mayors. He has also served as a consultant 
to a study of housing in the metropolitan plan by the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, and is the author of Challenge to the 


Cities? an approach to a theory of urban leadership. 
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N THE nearly 35 years that have 
passed since THE ANNALS de- 
voted its first volume to intergovern- 
mental relations, the dichotomy 
between city and suburb has taken 
on a classic dimension in the litera- 
ture of urban affairs, replacing in 
many respects the historic conten- 
tion between urban and rural inter- 
ests. 

In 1940, this metropolitan conflict 
was little noted, largely because the 
Golden Age of Suburbia was yet to 
come, and the cleavages were not so 


sharp.’ Much of the change that has. 


taken place within metropolitan 
areas since that time has involved 
much more than simply the numeri- 
cal growth of suburban populations. 
The city of Milwaukee’s percentage 
of the population of Milwaukee 
County, for instance, dropped 
merely from 76 percent to 68 percent 
from 1940 to 1970. During that time, 
however, the city’s nonwhite popu- 
- lation increased fifteenfold, to 16 
percent of its total, while the propor- 
tion of nonwhites outside the city is 
less than seven-tenths of 1 percent, 
not far removed from the four-tenths 
of 1 percent counted in 1940. While 
the value of the suburban house was 
only 30 percent higher than the city 
house 35 years ago, today it is 50 


1. See, Victor Jones, “Politics of Integration 
in Metropolitan Areas,” and J. B. Shannon, 
“County Consolidation” Annals, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 207 
(Jan. 1940). Jones discussed briefly suburban 
opposition to the central city in the con- 
text of city-county integration. Shannon ob- 
served that suburbanization was “blurring 
distinctions” between rural and ugban gov- 
ernment. What was not foreseen was that 
large-scale suburbanization would sharpen 
the distinctions between central city and sub- 
urban government. 

2. Statistics based on United States Census 
data compiled by the City of Milwaukee’s 
Department of Intergovernmental Fiscal 

iaison. 
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percent higher. While in 1940 the 
number of upper income profes- 
sional and managerial workers was 
about equal in city and suburb, today 
there are nearly twice as many in the 
suburbs as in the city.” In 1974, as 
was not the case in 1940, the con- 
flict between central city and the 
wealthier suburb is one of the basic 
facts of metropolitan life. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
point out some of the underlying 
factors in this conflict, to portray the 
conflict as it manifests itself in the 
particular areas of housing, transpor- 
tation, and economic and fiscal com- 
petition, and to make some observa- 
tions on the future. 

Whether what is said here will still 
be pertinent in another 35 years re- 
mains to be seen. Perhaps a way will 
be found to end the concentration of 
the poor in the central city and to 
open the gates for widespread low 
income housing outside the city. Per- 
haps there will be a metropolitan 
sharing of the responsibility for 
social problems, social and eco- 
nomic equity will prevail in all cor- 
ners of the metropolis, and the lion 
of the city will at long last lie down 
peacefully with the lamb of sub- 
urbia. 

However, in 1974 that great day 
has not yet arrived, and in a sense 
this paper is a report from the 
battlefield by a central city mayor 
who has long been involved in the 
fight for resources for the central 
city, which in many instances has 
meant involvement in the melee 
of metropolitan conflict. No doubt, 
bias in favor of the central city 
will be evident, but hopefully it 
will be accepted as a sign of long- 
held concern for the central city, 
and a strong belief that the health 
of the metropolis as a whole is 
dependent upon the health of the 
city at its heart. 


Pa 
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BASIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
CITY AND SUBURB 


Municipalities differ in many 
respects, of course, within metro- 
politan areas as well as across the 
nation. Central cities vary, as do 
their suburbs. Newer cities often 
-do not share the same kinds or 
degrees of problems as do older 
cities. There are residential and 
industrial suburbs and others with 
specialized functions. Some are, 
in effect, satellite cities. Suburbs 
vary in age and in the average 
income of their residents. While 
keeping these variations in mind, 
it is still possible to make some 
generalized comparisons between 
the suburb and the central city. 

The 1970 census showed that 
13.4 percent of central city resi- 
dents were living below the pov- 
erty level; the figure outside cen- 
tral cities within Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) 
was 6.3 percent.2 In other words, 
central cities on the whole are 
twice as poor as their suburbs, 
and, of course, in some instances 
the percentage of the poor in the 
central city is much higher than 
the national average. 

In addition, a large percentage 
of central city residents can be 
counted among the near-poor. 
Using the Bureau of Labor Stan- 
dards “moderate” budget for a 
family of four as its standard for 
an adequate income to meet nor- 
mal needs, a recent study by the 
Council on Municipal Performance 
showed that in the 31 central 
cities surveyed, the proportion of 
residents who are deprived in the 


3. See, Norman Beckman, “Metropolitan 
Area Trends and Developments,” The Mu- 
nicipal Yearbook 1974 (Washington, D.C.: 
International City Management Association, 
1974), p. 12. 
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sense that their income fails to 


meet this standard ranges from 41 
percent to 64 percent.* The implica- 
tion is that much of the burden of 
paying the costs of poverty in the 
central city falls on the near-poor. 

In addition to housing a larger 
concentration of the poor and the 
near-poor, central cities compared to 
their suburbs have proportionately ` 
more older persons, more older 
housing, higher crime rates, more 
money spent for social services and 
less money for education. 

These contrasts in the city-sub- 
urban economic and social composi- 
tion suggest that the root of much 
of the conflict within the metro- 
politan area is a- variation of the 
traditional confrontation between 
the “haves” and the “have-nots.” 
At stake are the resources to pro- 
vide a good urban environment 
for all citizens of the metropolitan 
area. This metropolitan area be- 
comes, as described by Norton Long, 
“a battleground ... for the con- 
ception of people with unequal in- 
comes desiring to spend those un- 
equal incomes on a quantity and 
quality of public goods they do not 
wish to share with others of lesser 
income.” 

While these divisions within our 
metropolitan areas were abetted by 
laissez faire metropolitan policies, 
they were also the result of pres- 
sures from outside the areas. It is 
true that the most dramatic develop- 
ments in American cities have been 
witnessed within the past two and 
a half decades. During that period 
two caravans passed on the urban 
highway: the Cadillacs of the rich, 
heading for the green fields of 


4. The Wealth of Cities, Municipal Per- 
formance Report 1:3 (New York: Council on 
‘Municipal Performance, April 1974), p. 8. , 

5. Norton Long, The Unwalled City (New 
York: Basic Books), p. 102. - 
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suburbia, passing the jalopies of the 
poor, heading for the hand-me-down 
housing of the central city. 

But while the effects of these 
migrations were looked upon as 
local phenomena, they were also ex- 
pressions of national actions: such 
things as an agricultural policy 
which helped to drive the marginal 
worker off the farm and into the 
city, a federal housing policy which 
promoted the building-up of sub- 
urban tracts, and a federal highway 
program which not only bulldozed 
vast areas of the central city, but 
also made it easier for the sub- 


urbanite to live at a greater distance ° 


from his job in the city and facilitated 
- the movement of industry from the 
city to the industrial suburb. Un- 
fortunately, a national urban policy 
to provide for the growing needs 
of the central city did not—and 
does not— exist. 

The rise of many inequities within 
our metropolitan areas can be noted. 
In many cases, the child:who lives 
on the city side of the municipal 
` boundary is denied an education 
equal to that of the suburban child 
who lives just across the street. 
Often the house on the city side 
is taxed at a much higher rate than 
the house across the way, and yet 
its owner picks up the tax for many 
tax-free city institutions and tax-paid 
services enjoyed free of charge by 
his suburban neighbor. 

On some occasions the areas of 
conflict, while. seemingly distinct, 
are actually related. While the sur- 
face issue may be an expressway, 
from the viewpoint of the central 
city the issue can be related to hous- 
ing, public transportation and the 
city tax base. Housing and fiscal 
problems are related to the over- 
riding issue of the concentration of 
metropolitan area poor within the 
central city, which imposes an over- 
load on the city’s resources. 


15] 


THE CONFLICT OF HOUSING 
Anthony Downs, recognizing the 


. “forced concentration” of the poor 


as “one of the main causes of big- 
city maladies,” argues convincingly 
that to continue to build new hous- 
ing in suburbs without opening it 
up to the poor will lead to the 
spread of central city poverty areas 
as housing “trickles down” from city 
middle class residents moving into 
newer suburban housing. He further 
argues that the benefits of unwalling 
what he calls the “crisis ghetto” 
in the city so that lower income per- 
sons have entry into all areas of 
the metropolis would include not 
only a more viable central city, 
but also might represent one of the 


best opportunities to break the cycle 


of poverty which traps many of the 
poor. According to Downs: 


There is a crucial difference in scale 
and intensity between the poverty 
that suburbanites would encounter if 
they opened up their communities as 
I am suggesting and the poverty in 
central cities from which they have often 
flèd. In many central-city neighbor- 
hoods, poverty and deprivation are over- 
whelming because of their dominance 
of the local environment. But opening 
up a prosperous suburb to a relatively 
limited influx of low- and upper-income 
households would produce an entirely 
different context for poverty. The mid- 
dle- and upper-income character of the 
community would remain dominant. 
Relatively well-off suburbanites could 
become personally, governmentally, and 
fiscally involved in helping the poor 
without being overwhelmed by the 
immensity and intransigence of the 
poverty they faced. Thus, diluting urban 
poverty by spreading it over a much 
broader landscape might produce quali- 
tatively different—and much less for- 
bidding—problems than concentrating 
urban poverty in a few highly deprived 
areas.® 


6. Anthony Downs, Opening up the Sub- 
urbs (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1973), p. 41. 
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Downs accompanies his analysis 
with a strategy and tactics for open- 
ing up the suburbs, but while his 
words evoke a ready “amen” from 
the already converted—such as 
mayors of larger cities—-it remains 
to be seen whether they will strike 
the hearts of the recalcitrant. Per- 
sonal experience has shown that 
there is a “metropolitan hypocrisy” 
which sets one standard for the 
central city and another for its 
suburbs. 

In the wake of Milwaukee’s civil 
disorder of 1967, the city was the 
scene of many marches and rallies 
in favor of an open housing or- 
dinance which would apply only to 
the City of Milwaukee. The march- 
ers included a number of suburban 
sympathizers, and the local news- 
paper, whose editors largely live in 
the suburbs, actively crusaded for 
passage of the ordinance. I opposed 
it, arguing that a city-only law would 
only lead to further enrichment of 
the suburbs at the city’s expense. 
I proposed, instead, either a state 
or county law that would include 
all the municipalities in the area, 
and I stressed the need to provide 
low and moderate income housing 
in the suburbs. 

Shortly thereafter, federal law pro- 
vided the umbrella of equity that I 
had favored, and the city backed it 
up with the passage of its own 
open housing ordinance. Since then 
there have been no marches and no 
newspaper crusades for low income 
housing in the suburbs. In fact, after 
expressway construction had de- 
stroyed more than 6,000 homes in 
Milwaukee, and I had reached an 
agreement with the Governor and 
the County Executive that new free- 
way construction would not be 
undertaken until provision was 
made to build 2,000 low income 
housing units outside the central 
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city, the how] went up from free- 
way proponents that the mayor 
of Milwaukee was halting the con- 
struction of highways much needed 
by suburban residents. 

Given the abandonment of the 
central city by the programs of the 
present administration in Washing- 
ton, a significant federal push 
towards opening up the suburbs 
is unlikely. There was a time when 
former Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (HUD) Secretary George 
Romney’s movement in that direc- 
tion seemed to offer promise, but 
that hope was scuttled by the Nixon 


* administration. Housing quotas pro- 


posed by some of the metropolitan 
planning agencies may offer a 
start in the right direction, but they 
are not likely to work without large 
housing subsidies of one kind or 
another. 


In the final analysis, it seems that 
opening up the metropolitan areas 
will require meeting the issue in a 
larger arena than the local level— 
by either state or federal action em- - 
ploying a “carrot and a stick” ap- | 
proach. 


THE CONFLICT IN METROPOLITAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


As previously indicated, another 
source of conflict stems from de- 
cisions regarding metropolitan 
transportation. Long ago, Lewis 
Mumford warned of some un- 
planned deleterious effects on cities 
that were likely to result from con- 
gressional passage of the 1957 fed- 
eral highway program. In addition 
to destroying housing and neighbor- 
ħoods, Mumford foresaw express- 
ways increasing rather than decreas- 
ing traffic problems in cities as they 
tempted people who were previ- 
ously using public transportation. 
Mumford continued: 
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So a clamor arises to create other similar 
arteries and to provide more parking 
garages in the center of our metro- 
polices; and the generous provisions of 
these facilities expands the cycle of 
congestion without any promise of re- 
lief until that terminal point when all 
the business and industry that originally 
gave rise to the congestion move out 
of the city, to escape strangulation, 
leaving a waste of expressways and 
garages behind them. This is pyramid 
building with a vengeance: a tomb of 
concrete roads and ramps covering the 
dead corpse of a city.’ 


While the city has not yet be- 
come Mumford’s predicted necrop- 
olis, nevertheless central city resi-* 
dents are notas likely to envision ex- 
pressways as highways to happiness 
as are those who live outside the 
central city. The uprooting of homes, 
neighborhoods and small busines- 
ses, together with a loss of tax base 
and the burden on the vast numbers 
of older and poorer residents of the 
central city who do not own auto- 
mobiles, are costs which are not 


borne by those from outside the 


city who share the benefits. Another 
cost to the central city resident 
is that emphasis on expressways 
is likely to mean a de-emphasis 
on public transportation, and in city 
after city, bus and transit systems 


have been caught in the self-de-. 


‘feating cycle of decreased rider- 
ship leading to increased fares lead- 
ing to the loss of even more pas- 
sengers.2 Meanwhile, those who 
depend on public transportation are 
saddled with higher fares of which 
they are the least capable of paying, 
creating a demand for local sub- 
sidies. 

7. Lewis Mumford, The Highway and the 
City (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1963), p. 238. 

8. Between 1955 and 1973, bus fares on 


Milwaukee’s privately owned bus system rose 
from 20 cents to 50 cents. During the same 
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Small wonder, then, that central 
city officials sometimes find them- 
selves accused of fighting progress 
when, in fact, they are fighting to 
protect their own citizens, gain 
reparations for past losses, avoid 
future losses, and gain a recogni- 
tion that past transportation plans 
may no longer be appropriate and 
should certainly be modified and 
strengthened. 

The central city feels at times 
that the expressway program has 
been thrust upon it by forces entirely 
beyond its control, particularly 
when the commission responsible 
does not include proportionate cen- 
tral city representation. To correct 
this unfair situation, when I pro- 
posed a four-county metropolitan 
transportation authority to take over - 
all expressway and public transpor- 
tation planning and operations in 
the Milwaukee area, I specified that 
Milwaukee County’s representation 
on the authority should contain a 
percentage of City of Milwaukee 
representatives proportionate to the 
population. 

While in principle, no doubt, most 
persons in the metropolitan area 
favor a balanced transportation sys- 
tem, many of the decisions necessary 
to attain it require what may well 
be a controversial reallocation of 
resources. On the federal level, a 
greater proportion of funds would go 
to public transportation rather than 
to highways. On the metropolitan 
area level, there is the question of 
who pays for the local share , of 
operating subsidies or for public 
take-over of privately-owned facil- 


. ities. There is also the question of 


raising money; reliance on sales and 
property taxes means that lower in- 


period, annual ridership decreased from 130 
million to 49 million. 
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come residents pay a larger per- 
centage than higher income resi- 
dents. 

' However, the lack of a viable 


transit system remains a covert or 


~ 


are 


potential source of conflict, largely 
because the issue continues to evoke 
an apathetic yawn from wealthier, 


‘non—bus riding suburbanites and, 


even more importantly, from sub- 
urban-based opinion makers. 
Moreover, the transportation con- 
flict is often expressed in terms of 
opposition rather than advocacy. 
Citizens become more vocal as ex- 
pressways become a concrete threat 


‘to their neighborhoods and are no 
, glonger merely abstract lines on a 


‘map. There has been no organized 


. „grass-roots advocacy of expressways 
-by suburban residents in the Mil- 


waukee area, but then, none was 
needed because the ball was being 
carried for them by planners, the 
local press monopoly, and other es- 
tablishment actors, including the 


suburban officials who comprise the . 


Intergovernmental Co-Operation 


- Council for Milwaukee County. 


There are also more remote causes 
for transportation conflict. Much of 


‘the conflict stems from national pro- 


grams unrelated to a national urban 
policy, such as a highway policy 


¿ without a transportation policy re- 


lated to central cities’ needs. Indica- 
tions now are that the bloom is off 
the highway rose. The energy situa- 
tion, the high cost of new housing, 
and new environmental and reloca- 
tion requirements have all com- 
bined to force many metropolitan 
areas to take another look at their 
expressway mania, and perhaps they 
will force federal action requiring 
a more balanced approach to metro- 
politan transportation needs. 


_ THE FISCAL CONFLICT 


While the transportation problem 
within the metropolitan area has 
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been a source of conflict in itself, 
it has also contributed to other con- 
flicts over fiscal and economic re- 
sources as middle and higher in- 
come residents and some central city 
industry followed the freeway to 
suburbia. The result has been the 
separation of the metropolitan area 
resources from the needs of the cen- 
tral city. In many areas, property 
taxes in the central city remain much 
higher than in adjoining suburbs 
where incomes are higher. The 
regressiveness of the local property 
tax is felt most keenly by lower 
income residents, who pay a much 
larger percentage of their income 
in property taxes—either as renters 
or as homeowners—than do the 
higher income residents outside the 
city. 

As a central city mayor, I have 
long fought for the reduction of the 
burden of the local property tax 
with both state and federal as- 
sistance, particularly for a reordering 
of national priorities to meet domes- 
tic needs. The property tax is over- 
burdened because it pays for many 
functions for which it was never in- . 
tended, and it has long been my ` 
contention that the property tax per ` 
se should primarily be used to 
support property related functions, 
such as fire, waste disposal and por- 
tions of police costs.:Other func- 
tions should be financed out of user 
fees—auto fees for functions at- 
tached to automobile use, for in- 
stance— or by the income tax, which 
I believe is the most appropriate 
source of funds for social overhead 
costs such as education, health and 


- the costs of poverty. 


* However, as long as municipal- 
ities rely so heavily on the property 
tax, there will be continuing con- 
flict over fiscal and economic mat- ~ 
ters. As an example, for many years 
in Wisconsin the system of state- 
shared taxes returned a portion of 
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the income tax to the municipality 
where the taxpayer lived. The area 
with the highest income residents 
would receive the highest propor- 
tion of state-shared taxes, although 
in many cases the actual income was 
gained within the central city. Al- 
though the tax was collected ac- 
` cording to the progressive principle 
of. ability to pay, it was not dis- 
tributed on the basis of need.’ 

When the City of Milwaukee 
began its campaign to change this 
system, it naturally ran into strong 
opposition from surrounding sub- 
urbs. The suburban lobbying effort 
in the state legislature was intense, 
and the first attempts were defeated. 
The opposition preyed on the tradi- 
tional rural fears of the Big City 
of Milwaukee. But in this case, the 
old conflict between city and rural 
areas did not prevail. We were able 
to show that some 1,500 municipal- 
ities in Wisconsin—cities, as well as 
rural villages and towns—would 
benefit from the proposed reform; 
only the richer communities, where 
a minority of the population lived, 
would suffer losses. Out of this grew 
an urban-rural Have-Not Confer- 
ence of leaders of labor, farm groups, 
municipalities and civic organiza- 
tions from across the state which 
eventually won the campaign for tax 
reform. 


9. One critique of the Wisconsin system 
of that time stated: “Wisconsin is known 
for sharing funds with local governments; 
yet this generosity is upside down from the 
standpoint of equalization: The rich indus- 
trial communities get $314 per capita, the 
high income suburbs get $161, and Mil- 
waukee proper is low man with $88. It 
would be hard to devise a more perverse 
effect’ on local government financing—and 
the direct result ig interlocal balkanization 
and ferocious fiscal zoning.” John Riew, 
“Fiscal Disparities in the Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, Metropolitan Area,” Fiscal Balance 
‘in the American Federal System, vol. 2 
(Washington D.C.: Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, 1967), p. 278. 
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Whether the kind of coalition 
brought about on this one issue 
can be transferred to other issues 
remains to be seen. But the example 
does suggest that there are certain 
areas in which central city-rural 
interests coincide more than do sub- 
urban-central city interests, and that 
there are cases where the central 
city can help resolve its conflicts 
with the suburbs by appealing to 
rural allies. 


THE COMPETITION FOR INDUSTRY 


Because of the fiscal impact, cen- 
tral cities are greatly concerned 
about their economic health and 
have resorted to a number of: ap- 
proaches to maintain it: land banks, 
industrial revenue bonding, indus- 
trial promotion and a professionally- 
staffed economic development de- 
partment. At the same time, the 
areas outside the city have been 
active with their industrial parks, 
tax breaks and recruiting efforts to 
compete aggressively, often for the 
same industries— particularly those 
forced to abandon old, outmoded 
plants in the central city. 

The tragedy of all this, at least 
in Milwaukee's case, is that the 
metropolitan area should be com- 
peting as a region instead of playing 
industrial musical chairs within the 
region. Like it or not, the Milwaukee 
region is in competition for indus- 
try with other regions of the nation, 
and increasingly, with other regions 
of the world. 

Because of my belief in this ap- 
proach, I have proposed that within 
the region we pool our recruiting 
efforts and also share new industrial 
tax-base.!° However, I believe that 


10. A version of regional sharing was ap- 
proved by the Minnesota legislature in 1971. 
New and improved nonresidential tax base. 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul region is shared 
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` this kind of sharing should also be 
coupled with a regional sharing of 
low income housing. 


CONFLICTS IN “COOPERATION” 


Naturally, regional recruiting and 
sharing would require some degree 
of intergovernmental cooperation 
between the municipalities of the 
region. The history of intergovern- 
mental cooperation in the Mil- 
waukee area thus far fails to indi- 
cate that matters of substantial im- 
portance to the central city are likely 
to win approval by a voluntary 
intergovernmental council. 

The Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion Council for Milwaukee County, 
brought together by the county 
executive, has long pointed a critical 
finger at the mayor of the central 
city for his refusal to join the county 
executive and 18 suburban officials 
in the council. However, it has not 
addressed- itself to the reason for 
this refusal. Although a majority of 
the citizens of the county live within 


the city, its mayors vote would. 


weigh no heavier than that: of the 
head of the tiniest suburb, a direct 
contravention of the principle of 
“one man, one vote.” The central 
city would even face difficulty in 
placing matters of its own serious 
concern on the. agenda, since that 
requires the vote of the majority 
of the members. 

The Milwaukee experience with 
intergovernmental councils is prob- 
ably not unique. A 1970 study by 
the Metropolitan Fund of 103 re- 
gional councils of elected officials 
came to the conclusion that “the 
general impression is that COGs 


on the basis of 60 percent to the locality 
in which the facility is located, 40 percent 
to the other jurisdictions within the metro- 
politan area. 
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[councils of government] have not 
related very well to the’ central city 
and its problems."! The study also 
noted that most central cities are 
seriously underrepresented in the 
councils of government from the 
standpoint of population.” 

The: study was also critical of 


COGs for avoiding the serious: 
- social problems of cities, pointing 


out that “the main areas of COG 
programs are the non-controversial 
or least controversial areas such as 


joint purchasing, air and water pol- 


lution programs, regional library sys- 


‘tems, joint park and recreation 


projects, solid waste disposal sys- 
tems, water and sewer systems, 
police training, etc.” In other 


i 


words, the services which suburbs . 


need but cannot afford to pay for 
individually. | 

It is doubtful that councils of 
government have the capacity to 
meet on a voluntary basis many of 
the main issues that face the cen- 


tral city. It is- unlikely, for instance, 


that any voluntary groups would 
have met the need for room for 
residential and industrial expansion 
that faced so many central cities 
in the fifties and sixties. What 
voluntary efforts there were con- 
sisted largely of the banding to- 
gether of suburban interests to pre- 
vent the city from expanding. Once 
legislation was obtained which 
placed an “iron ring” around the 
central city, the main voluntary ef 
fort was to make sure the poor 
stayed in their place in the central 
city. 

Nor is it likely that. suburbs will 
voluntarily take up the costs of 


ll. Regional COGs and the Central City 
(Detroit: Metropolitan Fund, Inc., 1970), 
p. 25. ; 

12. Regional COGs, p: 27. 

13. Regional COGs, p. 25. . 
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city-owned facilities their citizens 
often use. This is a basic conflict. 
In Milwaukee the conflict has been 
expressed by the rebuffs of attempts 
to transfer the city-owned museum 
to the county with a fair return to 
city taxpayers for their equity in the 
facility. While attendance records 
show a high percentage of suburban 
use of this municipal facility, sub- 
urban voters have twice voted 
against negotiations for transfer 
while the transfer was overwhelm- 
ingly favored by the voters of the 
city. More recently, county super- 
visors turned down a move to set 
up a county-wide assessment sy$- 
tem, even though state assistance 
would substantially underwrite the 
cost if assessing were performed by 
the county rather than by the in- 
dividual municipalities. 


CHANGING THE SYSTEM 


The people of the metropolitan 
area are not so much at fault as 
is the system which generates con- 
flict. After all, many of the people 
who live outside the city now are 
the same people who lived inside 
it a few years ago. Many of the 
poor confined to the central city 
have the same aspirations that moti- 
vated their metropolitan neighbors 
to move to the suburbs. There 
are also some for whom the green 
fields of suburbia have lost their 
charm and who are migrating back 
to the city. Of course, central cities 
are encouraging this movement. 

But it is the system which is the 
cause of conflict within metropolitan 
areas—a system that separates fe- 
sources from needs. The system 
must be changed so that there is 
more sharing of the social respon- 
. sibilities of metropolitan areas. In 
recommending a metropolitan social 
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district to take responsibilities for 
financing and meeting social prob- 
lems, I pointed out that we have 
put water, sewers, and even the 
animals ‘in the zoo on a metro- 
politan basis—-so why not the prob- 
lems of people? Similarly, we need 
a metropolitan school district to 
equalize educational opportunity, a 
metropolitan transportation author- 
ity to balance both public and 
private transportation, and, as I have 
suggested, a regional economic de- 
velopment vehicle. 

At the heart of changing the sys- 
tem is finding a means of open- 
ing up the suburbs to low and mod- 
erate income housing to reduce the 
concentration of poor in the central 
city and also, as Downs suggests, 
of making it more possible to cure 
the cycle of poverty itself. This is 
not likely to happen without a strong 
federal hand, possibly one which 
would withhold funds for other 
kinds of municipal needs unless a 
housing plan exists which includes 
low income housing. 

At the same time, it is essential 
that the property tax be relieved 
of much of its responsibility for 
non—property related functions by 
switching to a functional tax system 
and by placing a greater emphasis 
on domestic needs in the federal 
budget. 

Perhaps much of the conflict wit- 
nessed in metropolitan areas in re- 
cent decades is a reflection of the 
revolutionary changes in technology 
and social conditions that have made 
the urban world of 1940 a quiet 
and quaint village compared with 
today’s city. If this is so, as much 
thought and ingenuity must be 
used in providing a metropolitan 
system that will resolve conflict 
as was used in developing the tech- 
nology that has helped to produce 
the conflict. 
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ABSTRACT: The persistence of large numbers of local gov- 
ernments in the United States emphasizes the continuing 
need for interlocal cooperation. In the American federal 
system, where local units are the creatures of the states, it is 
the states which must play a key role ifthe service needs ofthe 
1970s are to be met by local governments. It appears that the 
states are increasingly recognizing this key role by granting 
local governments broader powers of home rule, by empower- 
ing them to enter into agreements among themselves to pro- 
vide badly needed services, by extending some state pow- 
ers—such as purchasing—to local units, and by devising 
revenue sharing programs which have the effect of strength- 
ening local governments. Although the federal government 
undoubtedly has a greater impact on interlocal cooperation 
than it did in the pre~New Deal days, it would appear that 
the early results ofthe federal revenue sharing program do not 
reflect the hopes of those who saw the program as a great 
stimulant for localities to become more innovative and more 
cooperative with each’ other, particularly when the early 
record of the program seems to show a net loss in resources 
for the local units. 
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INTERLOCAL RELATIONS: COOPERATION 


BOUT a decade ago, a speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Na+ 
tional Municipal League made an 
impassioned plea for greater co- 
operation among local governments. 
To illustrate the kind of cooperation 
which he felt was essential, he told 
the story about a man trudging down 
a backwoods Arkansas road, lugging 
along a pig, a chicken and a wooden 
tub. He came upon a very attractive 
farm girl whom he asked about di- 
rections to the Smith Farm. The girl 
paused a moment and then replied 
that the best way to reach the Smith 
Farm was through the woods just 
adjacent to the roadway. The trav; 
eler glanced at the dense woods, 
reminded the young lady that he was 
a stranger in the area, and asked if 
she might accompany him to his des- 
tination. She replied that she would 
like to help him but, after all, he was 
a stranger, and he might take ad- 
vantage of her. The traveler smiled 
his most reassuring smile, telling her 
that he understood her fears, but he 
really felt she was in no danger be- 
cause he was already fully occupied 
with the pig, the chicken and the 
wooden tub. Responding with a de- 
gree of cooperation not expected, the 
young lady said, “You could put the 
pig on the ground, put the tub over 
it—and I could hold the chicken.” 


LARGE NUMBERS OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


Students of interlocal relations 
might well hope for the kind of all- 
out cooperation illustrated by the 
above tale, especially when note is 
taken of the massive numbers of 
local governments in existence in 
the United States. Between 1962 and 
1972, the total number of local gov- 
ernments was reduced by some 
11,000 (from about 91,000 to about 
*80,000), but the only real progress in 
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reducing the number of units came 
about through school district con- 
solidations. These consolidations re- 
sulted in 19,000 fewer school dis- 
tricts in 1972, as compared with the 
number in 1962; but this progress 
was offset by increased numbers of 
municipalities (500 more), town- 
ships (1900 more), and special dis- 
tricts (5600 more).? The large num- 
bers of local units and the tendency 
of these units, with the exception 
of school districts, to increase in 
number in the past decade empha- 
size the importance of cooperation 
among local governments if the ser- 
vice needs of the 1970s are to be 
met. 


FRAMEWORK FOR INTERLOCAL 
COOPERATION 


Because local governments in the 
American system are essentially 
creatures of the state, one must look 
to state constitutions and to state 
statutes for an understanding of the 
framework for interlocal coopera- 
tion. A survey of the 50 state con- 
stitutions in 1967 disclosed a wide 
range of approaches to interlocal 
relationships: (1) some state con- 
stitutions, including most of those in 
the New England states and those in 
Delaware and Iowa, were silent 
about local governments and/or their 
inter-relationships; (2) some, such as 
those in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, were silent except for pro- 
visions directed to specific situations 
(the consolidation of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, for ex- 


I. U.S., Bureau of the Census, “Govern- 
mental Organization,” Census of Govern- 
ments: 1962 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1963), vol. 1, pp. 11-12; 
and “Governmental Organization,” Census of 
Governments: 1972 (Washington, D.C.; Gov- 
emment Printing Office, 1973), vol. 1, pp. 
12-13. ; 
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ample); (3) some, such as those in 
Kansas and Hawaii, contained brief 
general authorizations to establish 
local governments and to prescribe 
their relationships with one another; 
(4) some, such as those in Alaska, 
California, Missouri and Florida, 
authorized a wide range of interlocal 
relationships, including such fea- 
tures as city-county consolidations 
and separations, intergovernmental 
transfers of powers, regional govern- 
ments, special purpose districts or 
authorities, and intergovernmental 
cooperation; and (5) some, such as 
those in Tennessee and Hawaii, had 
isolated references to specific types 
of interlocal relationships.2 In gen- 
eral, then, state constitutions do not 
inhibit interlocal cooperation. 

As far as state statutory provisions 
relating to interlocal cooperation are 
concerned, the Committee of State 
Officials on Suggested State Legis- 
lation of the Council of State 
Governments in 1957 drafted a 
Model Inter-Local Contracting Act, 
which was endorsed by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations (ACIR) in 1961, and 42 
states have enacted all or part of the 
áct. A survey of more than 2,200 
municipalities in 1972 showed that 
only two percent of the reporting 
units indicated that the state consti- 
tution prohibited them from enter- 
ing into agreements for the provision 
of services or inhibited their ability 
to enter into service agreements. In 
addition, 75 percent said that the 


2. Local Government —Reference Manual 
No. 4, Prepared for delegates to the Penn- 
sylvania Constitutional Convention 1967- 
1968 by the Preparatory Committee (Harris- 
burg, Pa.: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
1967), pp. 201-202. 

3. Joseph F. Zimmerman, “Meeting Ser- 
vice Needs through Intergovernmenta] 
Agreements,” Municipal Year Book—1973, 
p. 79. ° l 
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state government actively encour- 
aged the intergovernmental pro- 
vision of services, and 47 percent 
said that the state provided incentive 
grants-in-aid.‘ 


ROLE OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


` Although the legal framework for 
interlocal cooperation is provided by 
state constitutions and state statutes, 
the federal government, particularly 
since the New Deal era, has come to 
play an increasingly important role. 
When THE ANNALS dealt with 
Po ar ere relations in 1940, 
the contributor who covered federal- 
municipal relationships pointed out 
that most of the pre-New Deal 
federal-municipal relationships 
were casual and incidental, with aid 
being in the form of statistical, re- 
search, informational, and advisory 
services; but he described the 
emerging relationship as follows: 


The new and more intimate relation- 
ship of municipalities to the Federal 
Government has been one of the most 
significant developments of the present 
decade. Officials—~both local and Fed- 
eral—are just beginning to realize that 
this new relationship, born of the de- 
pression, is likely to be permanent. The 
depression, the growing complexity of 
society, and an expanding concept of 
civic needs have imposed new demands 
upon every level of government, the 
satisfaction of which has forced the 
adoption of new channels for inter- 
governmental cooperation.® 


By 1965, when THE ANNALS 
again dealt with intergovernmental 
relations, the executive director of 
ACIR wrote that “The number of 
direct federal-local programs has in- 


4. Ibid., pp. 85-86. 

5. Raymond S. Short, “Municipalities and 
the Federal Government,” THE ANNALS | 
207 (January 1940), pp. 44-53. 
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creased over recent 
point that a significant proportion of 
current federal aid flows directly to 
local governments.” 

‘A 1972 survey of municipalities 
showed that only 28 out of 1,859 lo- 
cal governments felt that federal stat- 
utes or regulations restricted their 
ability to enter into agreements for 
services with another governmental 
unit. Forty-eight percent said that 
federal statutes and regulations 
actually encourage intergovern- 
mental cooperation and contracts, 
and they specifically mentioned fed- 
eral incentive grants-in-aid for co- 
operative and regional water and 
sewer projects.” | 


_ IMPACT OF FEDERAL REGIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The federal government’s increas- 
-ing involvement in grant-in-aid pro- 
grams in the early 1960s led the 
deputy director of the Bureau of the 
Budget to tell Congress in 1966 that 
the federal government was filling 
“a role in many communities and 
most States which did not exist 10 or 
even five years ago: it acts as a 
catalyst for joint attacks on common 
problems—environmental pollu- 
tion, rural and urban development 


_and regional economic growth— 


and in many cases becomes an active 
partner in these cooperative pro- 
grams, through the common effort of 
several Federal agencies on a spe- 
cific project within an individual 


community. ® These circumstances 


6. William G. Colman, “The Role of the 
Federal Government in the Design and Ad- 
ministration of Intergovernmental Pso- 
grams,” THE ANNALS 359. (May 1985), 
pp. 23-34. 

7. Zimmerman, “Meeting Service Needs,” 
p. 86. 

8. Quoted in Martha Derthick and Gary 
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eventually culminated in the’ estab- 
lishment, by executive orders, of 10 
Federal Regional Councils (FRCs), 
composed of the top regional of- 
ficials of the major domestic agen- 
cies of the federal government. Al- 
though the Office of Management 
and Budget early stressed the job of 
FRCs as being the better coordina- 
tion of federal programs at the re- 
gional level, later it began to stress 
the need to.respond to state and local 
governments. That FRCs have not 
performed very effectively in the 
latter role is the conclusion of a re- 
cent study: 


State and local officials, knowing that 
councils do not have power to make 
program decisions or to resolve those 
intrafederal conflicts that they might 
like to have resolved, such as the dis- 
pute in St. Louis between the com- 
munity action and model cities agencies, 
will not bring such matters to the coun- 
cils. And even if the councils’ authority 
was [sic] enlarged, state and local of- 
ficials would not bring them those intra- 
federal conflicts that it is not in the local 
interest to resolve. Chaos in the grant 
system is not all bad from the local point 
of view: the more sources of funds the 
better. If HUD and OEO, without each 
others knowledge, are both giving 
money to a legal services project, as was 
the case in Denver, local sources are not 
likely to lodge a complaint.® 


AGREEMENTS AND CONTRACTS AS 
COOPERATIVE DEVICES 


One of the oldest and most per- 
sistent forms of interlocal coopera- 
tion is the agreement device, which 
is usually entered into by two or 
more adjacent units. In 1958 the 
Pennsylvania Department of Inter- 


—Regional Organizations in the United 


States (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1974), pp. 158-159. 
9. Ibid., p. 180. 
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nal Affairs, through its Bureau’ of 
Municipal Affairs, surveyed some 
780 municipalities in the state to 
determine the scope of cooperative 
agreements. Of the nearly 650 re- 
sponding municipalities, 617 co- 
operative arrangements, involving 
1,784 municipalities in the joint per- 
formance of government services, 
were reported. The most numerous 
local government activities covered 
by -the agreements were water 
supply, fire protection, sewer ser- 
vices, tax collection, recreation, and 
health and hospitals. Additional 
agreements covered such areas as 
airports, comfort stations, county 
municipal buildings, garbage collec- 
tion, police, public safety communi- 
cation networks, purchasing and 
libraries. The author of this Penn- 
sylvania survey felt that the major 
advantages of cooperative agree- 
ments included financial savings, 
increased efficiency of service, 
needed regional action and reten- 
tion of community identity. It was 
felt that the principal disadvantage 
was the dependence of such agree- 
ments upon the willingness of 
elected or appointed officials to 
continue the arrangements. to 

A 1972 national survey of nearly 
6,000 incorporated municipalities 
(cities, villages, boroughs and in- 
corporated towns) revealed that “of 
the 2248 responding municipalities, 
1393, or 61% have entered into 
formal or informal agreements for 
the provision of services to their 
citizens by other governmental units 
or private firms. Formal agreements 
tend to relate more to water supply, 
sewerage treatment, and joint facili- 


10. Martin J. Kelly, Jr., “617 Agreements 
Link 1,794 Municipal Units in Cooperative 
Action,” Department of Internal Affairs 
Bulletin 26, no. 7 (July 1958), pp. 1-9, 28. 

ll. Zimmerman, “Meeting Service 
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ties. Informal agreements deal , 


mostly with mutual aid and main- - 


tenance of highways and bridges.” 

Another device which has been 
used to achieve interlocal coopera- 
tion is the so-called Lakewood Plan 
under which several incorporated 


‘cities in Los Angeles County have 


voluntarily entered into contractual 
arrangements with the county gov- 
ernment to receive, in exchange for 
a fee, such services as fire and police 
protection, street maintenance and 
construction, building inspection 
and library services. There are 77 
incorporated municipalities within 
the boundaries of Los Angeles 
County, and they have more than 
1,650 separate service contracts 
with the county covering such ser- 
vices as those listed above.” Al- 
though the legal authority for the 
Lakewood Plan exists in several 
states, its use is somewhat limited. 


CITY-COUNTY CONSOLIDATION . 


Advocates of city-county consoli- 
dation maintain that this form of 
interlocal cooperation promotes 
greater efficiency in the provision of 
services, promotes economies of 
scale and coordination of services, 
reduces the amount of governmental 


fragmentation, permits an area to - 


bring together the resources of the 
central city and the surrounding 


area, and reduces the need for the. 


creation of special districts or author- 
ities. There are 21 consolidated 


city-county jurisdictions in the , 


United States, with four of these 


having. been approved since 1969. 


Twelve „of the 13 consolidations 
approved since 1947 have been the 
result of referenda, and the remain- 


12. Rodney L. Kendry, “Trends in County 
Government,” Municipal Year Book-—-1974, 
pp. 43-46. : 
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. ing one (Indianapolis— Marion 
‘County, Indiana) resulted from state 
. ; legislative action. 


REGIONAL COUNCILS 


A recognition of the need for a 
regional, as contrasted with a state or 
a local, consideration of the prob- 
lems of the 1970s is the rapid growth 
of regional councils. These councils 
include councils of governments 
(COGs), regional planning com- 
missions, economic development 
districts and certain other voluntary, 
multijurisdictional and multifunc- 
tional organizations representing 
local elected officials. The 1972 
Membership Directory published 
by the National Association of Re- 
gional Councils lists more than 600 
such councils, as compared .with 
only 142 three years earlier. Staff 
. members of ACIR attribute the 
growth of these regional councils to 
the following factors: (1) expansion 
of the federal “701” comprehensive 
planning assistance’ programs in 
- 1965 to include regional councils as 
eligible recipients of funds: (2) im- 
plementation of requirements for 
review and comment of applications 
_ for certain federal and federally- 
assisted projects for conformance 
with regional plans contained in 
Section 204 of the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Govern- 
ment Act of 1966 and Title IV-of 
the Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Act of 1968; and (3) a propensity 
among several federal agencies for 
using areawide bases for formal 
planning and grant administration." 
The executive director of ACIR 
told the 1973 annual conferénce of 


13. Kendry, “Trends.” 

14, Jean M. Gonsel and Carl W. Sternberg, 
“Regional Council Performance: The City 
Perspective,” Municipal Year Book—1973, 
pp. 63-76. ; 
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the International Personnel Man- 
agement Association that “adminis- 
trators at all levels will have to 
get used to a new layer of govern- 
ments at the substate regional level, 
thanks to the growth of areawide 
special districts, federally encour- 
aged regional units (1800), state sub- 
state districts (488 in 40 states), and 
regional councils (600).”* 

The need for a device such as 
a COG is especially great in a state 
such as Pennsylvania where there 
are more than 2,600 units of local 
government. This local government 
fragmentation, second highest in the 
nation, makes it very difficult to 
solve regional problems and to pro- 
vide services more economically 
and efficiently. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that as of 1973 there 
were 39 COGs operating in Pennsyl- 
vania, covering a total population of 
nearly two and one-half million . 
people and involving more than 400 
member municipalities. Typical of 
the work of these COGs is the Centre 
Region Council of Governments, 
which has programs in the areas of 
recreation, planning, code enforce- 
ment and landfill operations. An es- 
timated annual savings of $75,000 
is realized by the Bucks County 
Regional Cooperation Council 
through its regional joint-purchasing 
program. A full-time director is sup- 
ported by the Mid-Monongahela 
Council of Governments, and 
through his professional guidance 
18 municipalities in three separate 
counties have been able to imple- 
ment several regional programs of 
common interest to the area. The 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
along with several other states, en- 


15. William MacDougall, “Future Trends 
in Public Administration— Predictions and 
Dreams,’ ASPA News & Views 24, no. 1 
(January 1974), p. 6. 
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courages the formation of COGs by 


providing technical assistance to 
interested local governmental offi- 
cials.16 


INTERLOCAL COOPERATION 
IN SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
TREATMENT 


The field of sewage disposal and 
treatment lends itself very well to 
cooperative action among local gov- 
ernments because of the high costs 
of constructing the necessary facil- 
ities and also because in many in- 
stances the natural drainage in an 
area virtually dictates cooperation. 
One of the earliest and most com- 
plex techniques for getting inter- 
local cooperation in this field was the 
Allegheny County Sanitary Au- 
thority, which was created in March 
1946 under the Pennsylvania 
Municipal Authorities Act of 1945. 
The authority was formed for the 
purpose of handling the collection, 
transportation, treatment and dis- 
posal of sewage and industrial 
wastes in Allegheny County, which 
was a maze of 129 municipalities, 
comprising one second class city 
(Pittsburgh), three third class cities, 
81 boroughs and 44 townships. In 
addition, the authority had to nego- 
tiate with 21 different water supply 
agencies to obtain periodic water 
meter readings for the purpose of 
calculating sewage charges. Withina 
few years after its giant sewage treat- 
ment plant began operation in the 
spring of 1959, the authority was 
handling sewage disposal for the 
city of Pittsburgh and 71 surround- 
ing municipalities having a com- 
bined population of 1.4 million 


16. Jae Chung, “Intergovernmental Co- 
operation—New and Effective Way to Make 
it Work,” Pennsylvania Department of 
Community Affairs Reports 3, no. 8 (Octo- 
ber 1973), pp. 13-14. 
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people. The authority has entered 
into municipal and industrial agree- 
ments, forming the basis for sewage 
charges which will yield about $9.5 
million annually to amortize the 
authority’s $100 million of bonds, 
and to operate its sewage collection, 
transportation, treatment and dis- 
posal facilities.*” 


Recent examples of cooperative 
efforts in the sewage treatment field 
are California’s establishment, in 
1972, of the largest intergovern- 
mental sewage treatment manage- 
ment agency in the nation for nine 
San Francisco Bay Area counties and 
all the cities in the area,!8 and ap- 
proval by voters of Portland, Oregon 
in 1970 of the formation of a metro- 
politan district to provide regional 
sewage treatment and disposal and 
flood control services in a three- 
county area.!9 


COOPERATIVE PURCHASING BY 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
THROUGH STATES 


In 1972, the Arkansas legislature 
enacted a law to permit cities to pur- 
chase supplies at state contract 
prices.22 In Pennsylvania, under 
1971 legislation, political sub- 
divisions or authorities created by 
political subdivisions were author- 
ized to purchase materials, supplies 
and equipment from purchase con- 
tracts entered into by the Common- 


17. William C. Seyler, “Municipal Co- 
operation in Action in Pennsylveuia,” De- 
partment of Internal Affairs Bulletin 29, 
no. 8, pt. 1 (August 1961), pp. 6-9; 29, no. 9, 
pt. 2 (September 1961), pp. 8~15. 

, 18. Don Benninghoven, “Significant State 
Actions Affecting Local Government,” 
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19. George S. Blair; “State Local Rela- 
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1972-1973, p. 281. 
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wealth Department of Property and 
_Supplies. By the spring of 1973, 
nearly 1,400 municipalities in the 
state were participating in the pro- 
gram, taking advantage of some 270 


state purchase contracts available to. 


them. Most frequently used con- 
tracts are those covering tires and 
tubes, fuel oil, gasoline, steel office 
furniture, traffic zone paint and elec- 
tric typewriters. Although motor 
vehicles’ are not under an annual 
contract, since many municipalities 
indicated an interest in them, the 
Department of Property and Sup- 
plies, in making a vehicle purchase, 
asks the successful vendor if he wil] 
extend the price to local units for a 
specified time. Until the spring of 
1973, 81 vehicles were purchased by 
local governments through this 
commonwealth program, with a re- 
ported savings of more than 
$60,000.71 


GRANTING HOME RULE AUTHORITY 
TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Although the granting of home 
rule authority to local units does not 
necessarily stimulate interlocal co- 
operation, it can, and frequently 
does, have that effect. It is encourag- 
ing, therefore, to find widespread 
home rule actions by the states in 
recent years. In 1972, all cities in 
Iowa were granted complete home 
rule authority in all areas except 
finance; Colorado strengthened its 
procedure for adoption of municipal 
home rule charters; progressive 
home rule constitutional amend- 
ments or statutes were adopted in 
Missouri, Montana and Pennsyl- 
vania; in addition, study commis, 
sions designed to make local goverh- 
ments more effective were created 


21. “Cooperative Purchasing Act,” Penn- 
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in Florida, Ohio and California.” In 
1973 the trend continued, with con- 
stitutional amendments providing 
for municipal home rule being 
adopted in Wyoming and South Da- 
kota. In addition, the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court ruled in 
favor of a broad interpretation of 
home rule powers, and decisions in 
Indiana and New Hampshire 
allowed cities all powers not ex- 
pressly denied by law.” 


STATE ACTIONS IN THE 
FINANCE AREA 


Although much recent attention 
has been centered on the revenue 
sharing program of the federal gov- 
ernment, one should not lose sight 
of the most important role which the 
states play in the fiscal fortunes of 
local governments. State payments 
to local governments in fiscal 1970 
amounted to $28.9 billion, or $143 
per capita. The 1970 sum was up $4.1 
billion, or 16.6 percent from the 1969 
amount. In 1957, the total was $7.4 
billion, or $44 per capita. But other 
state expenditures were going up.ata 
similar pace, so that the proportion 
of total state general expenditures 
represented by payments to local 
governments was changed relatively 
little —37.3 percent in 1970 and 35.3 
percent in 1957.74 

The states in recent years have 
been developing revenue sharing 
programs of their own. In 1972, for 
example, Alaska enacted a State 
Revenue Sharing Act which made 
$7.8 million available to local units. 
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Wisconsin completely revised its 
Shared-Tax System, with greater 
emphasis being given to local tax 
effort, and it abandoned the distribu- 
tion of funds according to source. 
Florida passed the Revenue Sharing 
Act of 1972, providing for distri- 
bution of $132 million to eligible 
cities on the basis of weighted popu- 
lation, sales tax collections and 
ability to raise local revenues. Per- 
haps one of the most significant 
pieces of legislation passed by the 
states in 1972 in the fiscal field was 
the New York statute creating the 
Intergovernmental Fiscal Advisory 
Board within the State Office of 
Local Government. The board is 
charged with making studies and 
recommendations in the areas of 
coordination of state and local debt 
and taxing powers, home rule pow- 


ers, the state aid system, the role 


and ‘control of public authorities, 
joint intergovernmental coopera- 
tion, and the re-allocation of func- 
tions between the state and local 
governments.”5 

In 1973, the states continued to 
encourage interlocal cooperation by 
providing expanded revenue shar- 
ing programs. Ohio, one of several 
states with revenue sharing pro- 
grams, revised its sharing formula. It 
now allocates 3.5 percent of collec- 
tions from the state sales tax, per- 
sonal income tax and corporate fran- 
chise tax to the Local Government 
Fund, in place of the fixed thonthly 
allocation formerly used. Florida 
reenacted its 1972 State Revenue 
Sharing Act. In 1973, four states 
granted cities and counties the au- 
thority to establish separate agencies 
with the powers of taxation and 
assessment. By constitutional 
amendment in Georgia, and by stat- 
ute in Maine, Pennsylvania and 


25. Benninghoven, “Significant State 


Actions,” (1973), p. 8. 
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‘Maryland, two or more local govern- 
ments in those states may now agree 
to exercise joint powers to fund and 
operate a program attractive to one 
or the other, or to both. Local debt 
limits in Pennsylvania were also 
revised so as to be based on average 
annual revenues rather than on 
assessed valuation.”® 


IMPACT OF THE FEDERAL REVENUE 
SHARING PROGRAM 


Although itis probably too early to 
evaluate the federal government’s 
revenue sharing program as to` 
whether it will encourage greater 
cooperation among local govern- 
ments, the early signs appear to be 
on the negative side. Under the 
general revenue sharing bill, the 
State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act 
of 1972, automatic payment is au- 
thorized to eligible governments ina 
five-year program. Approximately 
$30.2 billion has been appropriated 
from general United States Treasury 
funds attributable to the federal in- © 
dividual income tax. The appropria- 
tions for the 1972 calendar year 
amounted to about $5.3 billion. For 
each subsequent year, the total fig- 
ure will be increased by $150 mil- 
lion. For 1972, of the $5.3 billion 
allocation, $1.8 billion was dis- 
tributed among state governments, 
and the remaining $3.5 billion was 
divided among local governments.”’ 

One-third of a state revenue shar- 
ing allocation will go to the state 
government, and the remaining two- 
thirds will be distributed among 
local units of government. In Penn- 


5-26: Benninghoven, “Significant State 
Actions,” (1974), pp. 6-11. 

27. The information about the general 
revenue sharing program is based on “Reve- 
nue Sharing for Local Government,” Penn- 
sylvania Department of Community Affairs 
Courier 3, no. 26 (11 December 1972), 
pp. 1-2. 
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sylvania, for example, for the first 
year, the state received about $91 
million and all local governments 
received about $183 million. Funds 


received by local governments may ` 


be used only for expenses which are 
“ordinary and necessary,” including 


reduction of taxes. Revenue sharing 


funds may be spent for operating 
and maintenance in the following 
categories: (1) public safety (includ: 
ing police and fire protection, and 
building inspection); (2) environ- 
mental protection (including sewage 
disposal- and garbage collection); (3) 
public transportation (including, 
transit systems and streets); (4 y 
health; (5) recreation; (6) social ser- 
vices for the poor and the aged; (7) 
financial administration; and (8) 
libraries.?8 

In spite of this broad range of 
purposes for which funds from reve- 
nue sharing may be spent, includ- 
ing areas which would appear to be 
more than ready for imaginative in- 
terlocal cooperation (such as sewage 
disposal, public transportation sys- 
tems and garbage collection), a lead- 
ing authority on local government 
and its administration, Dean Alan K. 
Campbell of the Maxwell School at 
‘Syracuse University, has expressed 
doubt about the success of the pro- 
gram: 


My own reservations about the use of 
revenue sharing as a means of dealing 
with the fundamental problem of fiscal in- 
adequacy at the state and local level is that 
it will cast in concrete the present state- 
local governmental system. It constitutes 
a step away from regionalization and 
reinforces the present distribytion of 
responsibilities between state and 
local government. It will thereby pef- 
petuate the current maldistribution of 
state resources. Since those resources 
now flow in response to political power, 
rather than need, the result of revenue 


28. Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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sharing will be simply a continuation of 
disparities between cities and suburbs, 
as well as between high, middle, and 
low-income suburbs. It may bethat these 
disparities will exist at a generally higher 
level of expenditures, although even that 
is not certain, but it will not eliminate 
the inequities which now exist.”® 


Dean Campbell's misgivings ap- 
pear to be supported by one of the 
early studies’ of revenue sharing, 
where it was shown that most cities 
have spent their initial revenue shar- 
ing checks in,véry few policy areas, 
and that most of these funds have not 
been used to initiate new programs 
or activities; rather, they have been 
used to supplement and extend ex- 
isting programs. The study also 
showed that most cities tended to 
spend their funds in similar fashions. 
Finally, the great majority of officials 
responding to the survey reported 
that they support the revenue shar- 
ing concept, although a large pro- 
portion believed that revenue shar- 
ing would mean a net loss of federal 
funds for their city. p 


29. Alan K. Campbell, “Old and New * 
Public Administration in the 1970s,” Public 
Administration Review 33, no. 4 (July/August 
1972), pp. 343-347. It has also been pointed 
out in the article cited in footnote 33 that 
“the arbitrary one-third State, two-thirds 
Local division of the sharing monies roughly 
approximates the State/Local division in 
terms of the level that ultimately spends 
State and Local monies for public services. 
It does nét take into consideration the varia- 
tion among the states where you have the 
State level in Hawaii spending directly 77% 
of the State/Local total and New York only 
23%. Nor does it take into account the State/ 
Local distribution of financial responsibility 
(which level pays for public services). For 
fiscal 1971 the average State paid for 62% of 
the State/Local package of.services with a 
range from 47,3% in Ohio to 82.5% in Alaska. 
Differences of these magnitudes need to be 
included in the formula used to divide monies 
between state and local governments.” 

30. David A. Caputo and Richard L. Cole, 
“Initial Decisions in Revenue SHaring,” 
Municipal Year Book—1974, pp. 95-102. 
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This fear of a net loss of federal 
funds was also reflected in a-letter 
which the governor of Pennsylvania 
sent in the spring of 1973 to all 
county commissioners and mayors of 
cities having a population of 50,000 
or more. The governor urged these 
local officials “to use a portion of 
your Federal revenue sharing to pick 
up a fair share of the costs of con- 


tinuing essential programs in your- 


` county that the Federal government 
is cutting.” The governor wrote that 
the state government was trying to 
do its share by proposing in its 


1973—74 budget increased financial . 


support for county governments, in- 
cluding an additional $31 million to 
pick up direct court costs. He con- 
cluded as follows: 


I have recommended that the State pick 
up a portion of the Federal cutbacks in 
programs to aid our senior citizens and for 
day care programs that are now operating 
in most counties. Many additional cut- 
backs are proposed in the President’s 
1973-74 Budget that will affect people 
in your county. The State cannot assume 
this burden alone. Our preliminary esti- 
mates indicate that the loss of Federal 
funds to support programs at all levels 
of government in Pennsylvania will 
exceed $350 million. I am, therefore, 
urging that local governments put some 
of your Federal revenue sharing funds 
to use along with State funds to assure 
that vital programs continue.® 


Another paradox of thee federal 
revenue sharing program, pointed 
out by an astute observer of the state 
and local scene, is that the program 
has arrived at a time when the na- 
tional government is running large 
deficits and the states and local units 
are in better financial condition than 
` at any time since the end of World 
War II. Professor G. Ross Stephens 
points out that “State and Local 


31. Letter quoted in Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs Courier 4, no. 6 
(3 April 1973), p. 2. 
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revenue surpluses approach $3 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1970, $5 billion in 1971, 


‘$11 billion in 1972, and are esti- 


mated at $17 billion in 1973, with the 

estimate for 1974 being about $24 

billion.” In the March 1974 issue of 
State Government News, the Coun- 

cil of State Governments reports that 

22 states are anticipating surpluses 

for fiscal 1973-74, ranging alpha- 

betically from Alaska, with a surplus 

of $151.7 million, to Wisconsin, with 

$54 million. On the deficit side, four 
states—Delaware, Missouri, Ver- 

mont and Virginia—and Puerto Rico 
will be looking for revenues to bal- 
ance their 1973-74 budgets.3? One 

of the reasons for this improved fiscal 

position of the states is, of course, 

that new and. increased state taxes 

enacted over the past five or six years 

are beginning to produce substantial 

amounts of revenue at the same time 

that many states and local units are 

reducing some of their obligations. 

As Professor Stephens indicates, 

however, unfortunately this happy 

state of affairs does not apply to all 

state and local units. It should also 

be emphasized that some of this so- 

called surplus is somewhat mislead- 

ing because it includes monies 

which are not really available for 
other programs since they are 

needed for funding public employee 

retirement systems. Finally, it should 

be noted that states and local govern- 

ments are not immune from the 

inflationary pressures which apply ` 
to the goods and services they must 
purchase. 

As suggested earlier, although the 
federal, government’s revenue shar- 
ing program has a very brief history, | 
there is little to suggest that the 
impact of the program will in any 


32, Cited in ASPA News ¢ Views 24, no. 5 
(May 1974), pp. 10-11. i 
33. G. Ross Stephens, “State and Local 
Public Administration in 1973,” ASPA News 
& Views 33, no. 2 (February 1973), pp. 4-6. 
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way encourage interlocal coopera- 
tion; and the early signals appear 
to show that it may have a negative 
impact, particularly if the net effect 
is to reduce federal expenditures to 
assist local governments in carrying 
out service programs. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


_This survey of the state of inter- 
local cooperation in the 1970s shows 
that the great number of local gov- 
ernments is not declining substan- 
tially, especially in the non-school 
district segment. This circumstance 
continues to emphasize the need for 
cooperation among local units. De- 
spite new terms which have been 
invented to describe the American 
federal system, the overriding fac- 
tor governing interlocal cooperation 
is the fundamental concept that local 
governments are creatures of state 
governments. It is encouraging to 
note that the states, through consti- 
tutional and statutory devices, are 
extending a greater degree of home 
rule to municipalities, are develop- 
ing revenue sharing programs of 
their own, are extending the advan- 
tages of the state’s purchasing pro- 
grams so that municipalities can 
benefit from them, and are granting 
broader powers to local units so that 
they. can enter into service agree- 
ments among themselves where that 
appears to be most beneficial. 


Although the federal government 
has had an impact on encouraging 
interlocal cooperation through its 
grant-in-aid programs, early assess- 
ment of the federal revenue sharing 
program is not encouraging to those 
. who looked upon revenue sharing ds 
a device to unleash the imaginations 
of local officials so that they would 
seek new solutions to the nagging 
problems of the 1970s. 

Perhaps local government officials 
interested in making interlocal co- 
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operation more effective might take 
the advice of a very effective pro- 
tagonist of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, David E. Lilienthal, who 
wrote as follows: 


Why is it that the “water control’, the 
“save the soil” and the “unified program 
of land and water” aspect of TVA is such 
a sad failure, so far as capturing the 
general public imagination is con- 
cerned? And why has the power 
program, from the time Senator Norris 
used that issue, years ago, been such a 
success, so far as public interest and 
concern goes? 


Isn’t the answer that all the eloquence 
about land and. water omits two factors 
almost essential to wide public interest 
of a lively kind, to wit, emphasis upon hu- 
man beings and a fight? In my activities 
“crusading” on the power issue, when 
we were surrounded by a “ring of steel” 
and the getting of a market presented a 
problem indeed, I sensed the crucial 
importance of stressing the human fac- 
tor, the concrete picture of men and 
women benefiting from low electric 
rates, etc. ... And, of course, the 
utility companies furnished the “fight” 
element.” l 

It appears to this writer that the 
states and the federal government 
have provided local governments 
with a wide variety of tools to ac- 
complish effective interlocal co- 
operation. If additional tools are 
needed, then local officials should 
take the initiative to persuade state 
legislators and governors to provide 
them, keeping in mind the impor- 
tance of Mr. Lilienthal’s first princi- 
ple of “stressing the human factor.” 
Little effort will be needed to bring 
into play his second principle, the 
importance of a good “fight.” 


34. The Journals of David E. Lilienthal, 
vol. 1, The TVA Years, 1939-1945 (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1964), p. 107;-quoted 
in Derthick and Bombardier, Between . 
State and Nation, p. 26. 
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By J. E. HODGETTS 


ABSTRACT: Intergovernmental relations in Canada have 
tended to be viewed in light of the paper distribution of 
powers contained in the British North America Act, and, 
as a result, debate and research have focused on judicial 
interpretation and amendment as means of adapting inter- 
governmental relations. The tremendous augmentation of 
governmental functions (and spending) at all levels has 
necessitated the creation of extra-constitutional mechanisms 
for providing the flexibility required to meet the con- 
temporary trend toward the merging and blending of juris- 
dictions that had been thought to exist in relatively watertight 
compartments. What is unique about the processes termed 
executive federalism is the way in which adjustment of 
regional and local relations tends to move to the top for 
resolution in a species of diplomatic conferences. While the 
new procedures have injected a realistic flexibility into the 
system, a high price is exacted in terms of Canada’s 
capacity to arrive at an overall set of national policies. 
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IGR IN 


IFTEEN years ago, the editor 
of this issue of THE ANNALS 
called to the attention of Canadian 
scholars the “strong tendency [in 
Canada] to regard all intergovern- 
mental relations as comprised with- 
in Dominion-Provincial relations.” 
From his particular point of concern 
at the time this attitude had resulted 
in the “failure to see interprovin- 
cial relations as a separate aspect 
of Canadian federalism.” Professor 
Leach might well have added that 
the myopia also extended to federal- 
_ local and provincial-local relations. 
Indeed, so persistent has been this 
narrower conception that the term 
“intergovernmental” itself has only 
in the past decade become a familiar 
word in the vocabulary of Canadian 
students and practitioners and in the 
lexicon of Canadian organizational 
manuals. Failure to use more com- 
prehensive terminology, as Profes- 
sor Leach’s pioneering article on 
‘interprovincial relations revealed, 
did not mean that wider relations 
had not been developing; however, 
it was probably an indicator of the 
limited focus of Canadian scholarly 
attention pretty well up to the 
second world war. 


THE “PAPER CONSTITUTION” AND 
THE JUDICIARY 


Historically, that focus. has been 
on the written document, the British 
North America Act of 1867 (BNA 
Act), which was a charter for new 
nationhood, a contract between two 
founding “races” (French and Eng- 
lish), and a reasonably explicit as- 
signment of jurisdictional respon- 
sibilities to the national and provin- 
cial governments. The fact that the 


paper distribution of functions made © 


no reference to interprovincial rela- 
.tions—as does the United States 
Constitution to interstate compacts 


CANADA 17] 


—and the fact that municipal in- 
stitutions were legally regarded as 
creatures of the provinces may ac- 
count in some measure for the 
“strong tendency” to which Profes- 
sor Leach called attention, that is, 
to view “all intergovernmental re- 
lations as comprised within Domin- 
ion-Provincial relations.”? 

In any event, it is the alloca- 
tion of functions found in the BNA 
Act that provides the starting point 
for any discussion of intergovern- 
mental relations in Canada. Insofar 
as the original allocation of functions 
was soon deemed to be inappro- 
priate for changing times and re- 
quirements, attention was directed 
to the possibilities of achieving 
change by amendment and by 
judicial review of the paper distribu- 
tion. Both processes raised the ques- 
tion of Canadian nationhood, for the 
BNA Act was (and remains) an Im- 
perial Statute, formally amendable 
by the British Parliament, while the 
final judicial interpretation of the 
act, until 1949, was also in the 
so-called alien control of the British 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

During.the 1930s, the nationalists’ 
criticism of the Judicial Committee 
was apparently vindicated when the 
judiciary struck down the federal 
government's legislation designed 
to cope with the effects of the de- 
pressién—action that was all the 
more distressing. in the wake of 
prior decisions on broadcasting and 
aeronautics that had been favor- 
able to the central government.” 


l. Richard H. Leach, “Interprovincial Co- 
operation: Neglected Aspect of Canadian 
Federalism,” Canadian Public Administra- 
tion 2 (June 1959), p. 84. 

2. For these and other cases see, Peter 
H. Russell, ed., Leading Constitutional De- 
cisions, Carleton Library No. 23 (Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart Limited, 1965). 
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The apparent judicial rejection of 
the national government’s claim to 
legislate for a national crisis under 
the ostensible residual powers of the 
BNA Act— “peace, order, and good 
government’ — gave further cre- 
dence to the nationalists’ claim that 
the intervention of a so-called out- 
side agency, so obviously out of 
touch with the domestic situation 
and so intent on a literal reading 
of the BNA Act, must be abolished. 

Ironically, by the time this step 
was taken in 1949 and the Supreme 
Court of Canada was made final 
arbiter over such questions as the 
powers, or vires, of the federal and 
provincial governments, the judicial 
branch began to lose its central 
position as the mediator and arbitra- 
tor of intergovernmental relations. 
In part, this trend was fortified in 
the 1960s by the vigorous asser- 
tion of the “two nations”. theory 
promoted by the francophone Prov- 
ince of Quebec. From this perspec- 
tive, the Supreme Court itself be- 
came suspect as the ultimate de- 
fender of a federation which was 
coming to be viewed, to use the 
descriptive term of Arend Lijphart, 
as a “consociational democracy.”? 
From Quebec’s point of view, as 
D. V. Smiley has recently written, 
“the Court operates entirely under 
federal law and because its members 
are appointed by the federal cabinet 
a neutral and objective interpreta- 
tion of the constitution is impos- 


See also, Professor Russell’s useful review of 
“The Supreme Court’s Interpretation of the 
Constitution Since 1949,” in Politics: Can- 
ada, Ist ed., ed. Paul Fox (Toronto: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co. of Canada, Ltd., 1962), pp. 
64-80. 

3. Richard Simeon’s recent study, Federal- 
Provincial Diplomacy: The Making of Recent 
Policy in Canada (Toronto: University of 
Toronto. Press, 1972), pp. 232, 291, calls 
attention to the relevance of the Lijphart 
terminology and mode of analysis to Canada. 


#' 
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sible.”4 This challenge to the Su- 
preme Court as a domestic source 
of legal finality in adjudicating the 
competing claims to jurisdiction as- 
serted by the provinces and the 
federal government is a somewhat 
special argument that sees the Court 
as one of a number of institutional 
pawns to be deployed by French 
Canada in its efforts to avoid check- 
mate by the central government. 
Even without this special attack 
on the Supreme Court, most acute 
observers of the federal scene agree 
in concluding that the judicial 
branch, since 1945, has been much 
Pess influential than in the past in 
determining the ground rules and 
the parameters within which inter- ` 
governmental relations are con- 
ducted. F. R. Scott, one of those 
who had long promoted a final 
domestic court of review, wrote in 
1961 that “the emergence of fiscal 
and monetary policy [since 1945] 
as economic regulators [is] -so'im- 
portant a factor today as almost to 
make us forget the question of legis- 
lative jurisdiction. The lawyers 
are moving out and the economists 


‘are moving in.”® 


Another long-time ideni of ` 
Canadian federalism, J. A. Corry,’ 
assessing postwar trends, observed 
in 1958 that the gathering of powers 
and programs into’ the center orig- 
inally precipitated by World War II 


4. Donald V. Smiley, Canada in Question: 
Federalism in the Seventies (Toronto: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Ryerson, Ltd., 1972), pp. 25-26. 
See also, Peter H. Russell’s special study, 
The Supreme Court as a Bilingual and Bi- 
cultural Ifstitution, Documents of the Royal 

gmmission on Bilingualism and Bicultural- 
ism (Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1969). ° 
_§. For example, Smiley, Canada in Ques- 
tion, p. 25, and authorities cited there. 

6. F. R. Scott, “Our Changing Constitu- 
tion,” The Courts and the Canadian Con- 
stitution, ed. W. R. Lederman, Carleton‘ 
Library No. 16 (Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart, Ltd., 1964), p. 27. 
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but prolonged for postwar recon- 
struction purposes, had created such 
a reliance on the use of powers 
by the central government—espe- 
cially an assumed spending power 
for objects within the exclusive 
legislative competence of the prov- 
inces— “that prudent men hesitate 
to take steps that might wipe it 
out.” In addition, to offering this 
practical explanation as to why “no 
spectacular-cases challenging fed- 
eral legislative power have recently 
come to the Supreme Court,” Pro- 
fessor Corry concluded that “a 
political process [was] replacing, or 
' at any rate supplementing more ex 
tensively than in earlier years, the 
judicial process.” 

More recent commentators have 
confirmed this conclusion, even 
though the tide that was flowing so 
heavily toward the national govern- 
ment has, in the last decade, most 
obviously ebbed back toward the 
provinces.’ 

Although intergovernmental con- 
flicts over jurisdictional issues are 
now more likely to be negotiated 
through political processes rather 
than arbitrated by the courts, the 
judiciary’s ultimate role as arbitra- 
tor can not be dismissed. One should 
observe, for example, the unique 
power conferred on the Supreme 
Court to render advisory judgments 
on matters referred to it by the 


federal or provincial governments.. 


On the other hand, less weight 
seems to be attached to such ad- 
visory decisions, perhaps best exem- 


T. J. À. Corrty, “Constitutional Trends and 
Federalism,” reprinted in Canadian Fed- 
eralism: Myth or Reality, lst ed., ed. T 
Peter. Meekison (Toronto: Methuen, 1968), 
pp. 51-64, at p. 62. 

8. See, Smiley, Canada in Question, pp. 
26f and chapter 3; see also, Simeon, Federal- 
Provincial Diplomacy, pp. 29-30; and J. R. 
»Mallory, The Structure of Canadian Govern- 
ment (Toronto: Macmillan’s of Canada, 1971), 
ch. 10. 
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plified by the general refusal of the 
provinces to accept an advisory 
decision of the Supreme Court in 
1967 which favored the federal gov- 
ernment in a disputed claim of juris- 
diction over offshore mineral rights. 
Similarly, sporadic threats on the 
part of disgruntled provinces to in- 
voke judicial intervention by way of 
a reference to the Supreme Court 
have, in recent years, not been fol- 
lowed up.’ 

Should there be a judicial chal- 
lenge waiting in the wings, it would 
most likely be addressed to the as- 
sumed federal spending power; but 
even here the complex negotiating 
arrangements developed especially 
to cope with intergovernmental 
fiscal issues have operated with suf- 
ficient give-and-take that the con- 
testants may never have the occasion 
to place this issue before the 
courts.!° Granting the importance of 
such negotiating procedures for 
coping with intergovernmental 
problems, as W. R. Lederman has 


‘observed, the courts still must be 


there to answer the question of who 
has the power; and the kind of 
bargain that is struck between 
governments is influenced by the 
participants’ perception of what the 
courts have said in the past or their 
anticipation of what they might say 
in the future about respective 
powers and jurisdictions." 


THE PAPER CONSTITUTION 
AND AMENDMENT 


As noted above, the conceptual- 
ization of intergovernmental rela- 


9. For examples, see, Smiley, Canada in 
Question, p. 26. 

10. See, Corry, “ 
pp. 62-63. 

11. See, W. R. Lederman, “Some Forms 
and Limitations on Cooperative Federal- 
ism,” Canadian Bar Review 45 (September 
1967), pp. 409f. 


Constitutional Trends,” 


< 
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tions in terms of dominion-provin- - 


cial relations directed attention to 
the distribution of powers set out 
in the BNA Act. Resolution of con- 
flict between governments over this 
distribution was to be achieved 
either through mediation of the 
courts or by way of amendment. 
The substantial decline in the role 
of the judiciary as arbiters of inter- 
governmental relations, even after 
this role was transferred from the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 


= Council to the Canadian Supreme 


Court, has been noted. It is now 
pertinent to observe how the amend- 
ment of the BNA Act became not 
so much a technique for adapting 
intergovernmental relationships to 
meet changing conditions but, in 
effect, became itself one ofthe prime 
and .as yet unsolved problems in 
the arena of intergovernmental 
debate. . 

Even more than was the case with 
judicial review, Canadian national- 
ists were intent on eradicating the 
demeaning remnants of colonial 
status by “repatriating the Consti- 
tution” so that the British Parlia- 
ment would no longer have to be 
involved in formal amendments. 
During the 1930s, the active search 
for an amending formula produced 
agreement that different compo- 
nents of the BNA Act would need to 
have different amending procedures 
and that those matters having to do 
with the rights of minorities, the use 
of English and French languages, 
and the fundamental relationships 
between the provinces and federal 
government should be entrenched 
in the constitution.” 


12. Foran excellent brief analytical review 


' of the question of constitutional amendment, . 


see, Mallory, The Structure of Canadian 
Government, pp. 371-86. 
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In order to counteract the obvious 
inflexibility produced by entrench- 
ing certain key aspects of intergov- 
ernmental relations in the consti- 
tution, proposals in the 1960s cen- . 
tered on a formula to provide 
for delegation of authority from one 
level of government to another. By 
a happy quirk of political party for- 
tunes, first a Progressive Conserva- 
tive and then a Liberal Minis- 
ter of Justice were able to endorse 
a federal proposal that came to be 
known as the Fulton-Favreau for- 
mula, one important element of 
which was the provision for mutual 
delegation ofauthority. (It is perhaps 
worth noting, in light of the com- 
ments from the previous section, that 
nothing less than a constitutional 
amendment would permit delega- 
tion of legislative responsibilities 
because the Supreme Court had 
denied this possibility.) In 1964 
it appeared that concurrence in this 
formula had been achieved and that 
the centennial project of repatriat- 
ing the constitution was in sight. 
However, the project foundered 
when Quebec failed to approve and 
began to pursue with renewed in- 
tensity its claim for a special status 
—a claim that was seen to be in- 
consistent with the spirit and intent 
of the Fulton-Favreau formula and, 
indeed, on the more extreme separa- 
tist scale of values, inconsistent with 
the survival of the union itself. 

_ Constitutional reform, despite this 
setback, continued high on the 
agenda of dominion-provincial con- 


°13. On this point, see, Ronald I. Chef- 
fins, The Constitutional Process in Canada 
(Toronto: McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
1969), pp. 40—42, where the court’s verdict 
against delegation is queried in a Nova 
Scotia case, Attorney-General for Nova Scotia 
v. Attorney-General for Canada 1951 S.C.R. - 
3l. 
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ferences, at least as recently as the 
meeting in Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, in February 1971. During the 
last two or three years, however, 
all governments have shown di- 
minished enthusiasm for a compre- 
hensive approach to the problem. 
_It now seems clear that a number 
of provinces were willing to give 
the issue high priority if, by so 
doing, the special claims of Quebec 
could be sufficiently placated to re- 
tain her uneasy allegiance to the 
federation. But with each rejection 
by Quebec—including the pro- 
posals in the so-called Victoria 
Charter of 1971—it began to appear 
that nothing less than a root-and- 
branch alteration of the constitu- 
tion would meet Quebec's theoreti- 
cal position—and thus far none of 
the other provinces go. Meanwhile, 
all governments—including the 
province of Quebec—were faced 
with urgent questions that revolved 
around such practical issues as 
money, energy resources and trans- 
portation; each of these required 
hard-nosed bargaining through a 
pragmatic, piecemeal process in 
which there was little room for, and 
small patience with, a consideration 
of comprehensive constitutional 
revision.!4 

In retrospect, it would appear that 
the intense though sporadic efforts 
to find a domestic amending formula 
that would satisfy all participants 
were not generated from a con- 
viction that ability to change power 
distribution would improve the 
capacity of all governments to adapt 
to changing system requirements. 
In fact, only two amendmerts have 
had a direct bearing on the paper 
distribution of powers contained in 


14, See, Professor Smiley’s conclusions, 
Canada in Question, pp. 51-52. 
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the BNA Act: the listing of unem- 
ployment insurance as an enu- 
merated. federal legislative power 
(Section 91, 2a) in 1940, and the 
inclusion of Section 94A in 1964 to 
enable the Parliament of Canada to 
legislate “in relation to old age pen- 
sions and supplementary benefits, 
including survivors’ and disability 
benefits,” but not so as to deprive 
the provinces of the right to occupy 
the same field. The existence of 
these amendments proves that fail- 
ure to secure agreementona omes- 
tic amending process has not pre- 
vented governments from using this 
formal technique for making specific 
additions to the functions listed in 
the act. However, the infrequency 
of such amendments does suggest 
that speedier and more direct ways 
have been discovered for adjusting 
the functions of all levels of govern- 


ment to contemporary pressures for 


change. The anxious debate over 
constitutional amendment appears, 
then, to have been occasioned les's 
by the expectation of practical 
benefits in managing intergovern- 
mental relations and more by the 
urge to secure symbolic release from 
old colonial bonds that implied the 
possession of less than full nation- 
hood. Unfortunately, this last urge 
has more recently been caught up 
in Quebec’s formulation of status 
symbols of its own which, if they 
were to be fully met, would make 
such demands on the constitution 
as to raise serious doubts about the 
federation’s capacity to survive. Out 
of fear, boredom, or the more im- 
mediate urgency of practical issues, 
constitutional revision appears to 
have been temporarily set aside; 
yet, like Banquo’s ghost, it will 
continue to hover over the partici- 
pants in most intergovernmental 
negotiations, no matter what specific 


- matter is on the agenda. : 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
THROUGH EXTRA-CONSTITU- 
TIONAL MEANS 


The inherent limitations of ‘both 
judicial arbitration and of formal 
amendment in providing the mecha- 
nisms for viable intergovernmental 
relations only came to the fore when 
governments were obliged to‘ ex- 
pand their activities to meet the 
forces of change and mass demands. 
for economic regulation and social 


intervention.. Intergovernmental . 


friction remains latent, even where 
jurisdictions touch or overlap, as 
long as neither governmental party 
is called upon to press outward on 
its assigned powers. When, as was 
the case in the mid-thirties, the 
problems caused by the depression 
could be met only by full deploy- 
ment of the central governments 
powers, friction was immediately 
generated by the courts’ invoking of 
the classical notion of so-called 
-watertight compartments in deter- 


mining that the only government in. 


a position to deal with the crisis 
was denied the legal competence to 
do so. During the second world 
war this conclusion was set aside 
when, for all practical purposes, 
Canada became a unitary state, and 
intergovernmental relations were ef- 
fectively put in abeyance. The im- 
mediate postwar period found the 
federal government riding high: its 
civil service had not only swollen 
enormously but had become highly 
competent;. it had acquired great 
confidence in its capacity to regu- 
late the economy through fiscal and 
monetary policies; and this same 
confidence, fortified by the prevail- 
ing Keynesian wisdom, was to be 
applied to the task of postwar re- 
construction without recession and 
pledged to the maintenance of full 
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employment. This centralizing 
momentum carried through pretty 
well up to the 1960s, coinciding 
until 1957 with the not-unrelated 
fact that the Liberal party monopo- 
lized the powers of the federal 
government. 

Though the period began with the. 
federal government playing the 
game of intergovernmental relations 
as if it had droit du seigneur over 
the provinces, very quickly the 
larger provinces dug in their heels 
on the federal package of postwar 
proposals. As far as the barter terms 
of trade between the two levels 
went, the provinces could lean on 
the legal position, well sustained 
by the courts, that the bulk of the 
social service and welfare proposals 


‘clearly lay within their jurisdiction; 
„they could also continue to balk 


at amendments that might alter the 
legal balance. On the other hand, 
the federal government, with its un- 
limited legal right to tax (the prov- 
inces being restricted to direct taxa- 
tion), was in the usual dominant 
position of one who controls the 
financial levers and has access to 
taxable sources, unconstrained by 
the territorial limits imposed on the 
provinces. The need for money to 
meet costs of programs was be- 
coming more significant in those 
programmatic fields of health, edu- 
cation, welfare and highways—all 
lying within provincial jurisdiction 
—which now had the highest pri- 
ority on provincial budgets. They 
were also functions for which it 
was ‘highly desirable, both in prac- 
tical terms of preserving a meaning- 
ful union and in human terms of 
“achieving equity, that minimum 
standards of service be preserved. 
Yet how could this be done as long 
as each province had the legal right 
to mount the programs but varied 


+ 
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enormously in its capacity to extract 
tax revenues to pay for them?! 


This conundrum had been the 
prime focus of the Royal Commis- 
` sion on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions, whose report and supporting 
studies appeared in 1940. Its pro- 
posals for adjusting revenue re- 
sources to programmatic respon- 
‘sibilities were overtaken by the war, 
but its analysis—particularly of 
intergovernmental adjustment of 
public finance—has become a clas- 
sic and has had a profound influence 
on the extra-constitutional mecha- 
nisms for adjustment that such so- 
called fiscal federalism generates. 
However, the Royal Commission’s 
stress on preserving a balanced fed- 
eration by emphasizing the financial 
and administrative independence 
of the provincial and dominion 
governments did not survive the 
challenge of the centralizing trends 
mentioned above. Only in the 1960s 
was this trend reversed, but not 
because of a simple pendulum- 
swing back to the provinces, re- 
instating the royal commissioners’ 
1940 version of balanced but rela- 
tively autonomous units. Rather, as 
a consequence of the heavy accre- 
‘tion of programs, there occurred 
what amounted to a total oblitera- 
tion of those neat legal compart- 
-ments into which the duties of each 
-level of government’ had been con- 
signed and doggedly protected by 
the courts. Now, the permeation 
and interpenetration of the walls 
surrounding respective jurisdictions 
over the main policy arenas led to 
a species of functional osmosis, in 


`. & 

15. The intricate ‘and technical issues 
raised with respect to fiscal issues are bril- 
liantly dealt with in Smiley s Canada in 
Question, in a chapter aptly entitled “The 
Political Economy of Canadian Federalism”. 
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which boundary maintenance or ad- 
justment by courts and constitu- 
tional amendment were increasingly 
irrelevant. In brief (retaining the 
classical vocabulary for describing 
what had been happening), nearly 
all functions had become “concur- 
rent” in practice, even though in 
constitutional form only agriculture, 
immigration and old age pensions 
(Sections 95 and 944A, BNA Act) 
were so designated. 

Nowhere was this intermingling 
trend more prominently displayed 
than in the field of fiscal relations. 
Here the Royal Commission’s rec- 
ommendations of 1940 have left an 
indelible mark on the substantive 
measures that have been negotiated 
to produce fiscal equalization based 
on fiscal need, as well as a legacy 
of intergovernmental negotiating 
mechanisms that such interdepend- 
ent policies were bound to bring 
in their wake. 

Beginning in 1941 with the pre- 
emption by the federal government 
of lucrative sources of direct taxa- 
tion, which in effect the provinces 
rented in return for off-setting pay- 
ments, a scheme of tax and revenue 
sharing was inaugurated. It has fol- 
lowed such a convoluted trail ever 
since that it would require many 


. pages of labored prose to guide a 


visitor through the undergrowth. 
For present purposes, it is enough 
to point,out that the need for regular 
revision of these financial terms of 
intergovernmental trade and their 
extraordinarily technical, as well as 
politically sensitive, nature have 
brought into being negotiating com- 
mittees of the chief financial officers 
of all governments at the highest 
political and bureaucratic levels. It 
is also pertinent to observe, with- 
out getting immersed in the detail, 
that changes in the nature of these 
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agreements have—over time but 
with increasing clarity in the past 
decade—drastically altered the ini- 
tial overwhelming power of the fed- 
eral government. Through the con- 
- cession of tax abatements to the 
provinces, beginning with the agree- 
ment of 1957-62 and, in 1965, with 
the opportunity afforded the prov- 
inces to “contract out” of certain 


conditional grant programs (receiv- . 


ing fiscal equivalents in compensa- 
tion), the provinces were rapidly 
moving into a position where the 
federal government was being re- 
lieved of such significant portions 
of its classical leverages on the 
economy that its earlier commitment 
to a national policy of full employ- 
ment and stable economic growth 
could be seen to be jeopardized. 


From the viewpoint of the larger | 


and more well-endowed provinces 
(with Quebec’s special pleas adding 
further urgency to the case), their 
cry for more so-called tax room 
and their desire to contract out of 
shared costs rose from a newly 
found feeling of potency. in relation 
to matters such as education, health 
and welfare that were of vital con- 
cern to their own residents. But- 
tressing these demands to go it alone 
was the virtual revolution that had 
occurred in provincial bureaucra- 
cies, which had led to their over- 
night modernization and placed 
them on a par with the, federal 
bureaucracy that had undergone the 
same transformation, largely under 
the impact of wartime demands.'® 
Thus fortified with competent man- 
power and, with increasing freedom 


16. For a quick sketch of these changes, 
see, J. E. Hodgetts, “The Public Service: 
Its past and the challenge of its future,” 
Canadian Public Administration 17 (Spring 
1974), pp. 16-25; for the explosion in size 
of provincial {as well as local) governments’ 
publit services, see, J. E. Hodgetts and O. P. 
Dwivedi, “The Growth of Government Em- 
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to engineer their own spending pri- 
orities, the larger provinces espe- 
cially became less enchanted with 
having the federal government’s ” 
priorities thrust upon them, sugar- 
coated in the form of conditional 
grants or shared costs which they— 
and particularly the less wealthy 
provinces— could ill afford to reject. 


The endless intergovernmental 
negotiations required to achieve a 
moving equilibrium with respect to 
the basic financing of the federa- 
tion, have been duplicated in a great 
many of those functional arenas 
which, as noted above, have come to 
sbe literally fields of concurrent juris- 
diction. The term applied to this 
entire complex of processes was co- 
operative federalism, but the ex- 
pression coined by Professor Smi- 
ley, executive federalism, is much 
more apt and accurate.'’ Possibly 
the most severe testing of execu- 
tive federalism in the seventies will 
be the issue of planning and devel- 
opment. As an example, a recently 
created federal Department of Re- 
gional Economic Expansion is at-. 
tempting to ameliorate regional im- 
balances in economic growth by the 
injection of federal aid and incen- 
tives into regional constructs of the 
federal government’s own making. 
At the same time, a province like 
Ontario has embarked on a regional 
development program of its own 
which involves the re-centralizing 
of municipal governments by in- 
corporating them into larger regional 
entities to which both the former 
powers of allegedly inviable local 
units and certain provincial powers 
,will dévolve. Needless to say, pro- ` 


ployment in Canada,” Canadian Public Ad- 
ministration 12, (Summer 1969), pp. 224— 
38. : 

17. See his chaptér with this title ‘in 
Canada in Question, pp. 55-74. 
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vincial regional constructs which are 
now both administrative and legis- 
lative (the latter by delegation) do 
not coincide with new federal re- 
gional constructs whose purposes 
are set within a totally different 
hierarchy. In a situation where many 
provinces are using their legislative 
‚supremacy over local authorities 
to modify quite drastically their his- 
toric status as relatively autonomous, 
so-called self-governing municipal- 
ities, a new and still unstable set 
of intergovernmental relationships 
is emerging.!® Insofar as the federal 
government—unlike its counterpart 
in the United States—has not de- 
veloped direct relations with local 
authorities, federal initiatives in re- 
gional development have had to be 
taken in relative isolation from 
provincially-inspired local govern- 
ment reform plans which also hinge 
on a regional approach. And, despite 
the growing importance of large 
urban governments as regions in 
their own right, insistent cries for 
representing the so-called third 
level of government in such formal 
gatherings as the Dominion-Provin- 
cial Conferences have been ig- 
nored.’® One of the most recent fed- 
eral creations, a Ministry of Urban 


18. The most recent reform proposals for 
Nova Scotia were contained in a three- 
year royal commission (the Graham Com- 
mission) study that was tabled in the pro- 
vincial legislature on June 27, 1974. The 
Toronto Globe and Mail, 28 June 1974, 
reported that the recommendations “include 
takeover by the provincial Government of 
all responsibility for education, health, social 
services, housing, and administration of 
justice, and a redrafting of the county 
boundaries.” 

19. Illustrative of the jealousy with which 
the provinces guard their constitutional rights 
in the area of local government was their 
unanimous opposition to a federal Municipal 
Loan Fund which the federal government 
planned to administer itself; instead, the 
‘provinces insisted on administering the pro- 
gram on behalf of the federal government. 
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Affairs, has sponsored a rather tenta- 


tive experiment with tri-level 
mechanisms. which may ultimately 
help create the conditions for the 
kind of coordinated negotiation so 
urgently required for joint develop- 


‚ment. of policies in such areas as 


housing, land use planning and land 
banking, and environmental pol- 
lution. 

The current state of intergovern- 
mental affairs also demonstrates how 
prophetic the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations was 
when, in 1940, it opposed condi- 
tional grants on the score that dif- 
ferences over them would rise to the 
top for adjustment, rather than be 
resolved quietly by specialists at the 
administrative level. The high vis- 
ibility of intergovernmental rela- 
tions anticipated by the Royal Com- 
mission has been analyzed recently 
by Richard Simeon in a book sig- 
nificantly entitled Federal-Provin- 
cial Diplomacy. Going beyond the 
limited case made by the Royal 
Commission, Simeon makes the per- 
suasive point that the national legis- 
lature, the federal cabinet and 
bureaucracy, and the Canadian party. 
system are all inadequate in foster- 
ing regional accommodation. As a 
consequence, governments are com- 
pelled to negotiate directly with 
each other and, on the larger is- 
sues, to negotiate almost as foreign 
powers meeting regularly in Do- 
miniort-Provincial Conferences.”° 

Unquestionably, the procedures 
described by Simeon as diplomacy, 
and by Smiley as executive federal- 
ism, exact a high price for the un- 
doubted benefits conferred on the 
system.” Most negotiations are con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of closed 


20. Simeon, Federal-Provincial Diplo- 
macy, ch. 2 especially. 

21. See, Smiley, Canada in Question, pp. 
66-72, for his balancing of the liabilities 
and assets of executive federalism. 
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politics; there is discontinuity, an 


exaggeration of divisive regional ’` 


claims in which “the West” now 
joins Quebec as odd-men out; and, 
above’ all, the impression is that 
negotiations lean heavily on the 
incrementalism characteristic of 
bureaucratic policy making, and'that 
a national policy—such as on en- 
ergy—is a highly unlikely outcome 
from an accumulation of piecemeal 
bargains arrived at pragmatically 
and often opportunistically. Short of 
a reversion to the old classical form 
of federalism in which governments 
were seen to operate out of separate 
compartments, Canadian intergov- 
ernmental relations in the seventies 
may well develop along the inter- 
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national relations path suggested by 
Professor Simeon’s analogy to the 
diplomacy of federal-provincial 
negotiations. In that case, Canadians 
may witness—-on the analogue of 
the United Nations —the emergence 
of tri-level secretariats, joint aid to 
the underdeveloped, the contracting 
out of a service or a program by one 
level of government to another level, 
or even the assignment of a pro- 
gram to a private group. Fanciful 
as these notions may seem, there 
are already embryonic exemplars 
to prove that ingenuity, imagina- ` 
tion and the will to survive as a 
union will be deployed to meet the 
perennial challenges posed by inter- 
governmental relations in Canada. 


Intergovernmental Relations in Britain 
By G. W. JONES 


ABSTRACT: Intergovernmental relationships in the United 
Kingdom are more confused and uncertain than they have 
been for a long time. The recent reorganization of local gov- 
ernment has made more complex relationships between the 
tiers of local authorities, especially in the cities where a 
single-tier system had prevailed. The establishment of new 
functional agencies for water and the health services, distinct 
from local authorities, has further fragmented local power. To 
work the new system, elected members and their staffs will 
require diplomatic skills to relate their own authority with 
tiers both above and below and with other public agencies 
involved in providing services in their area. Local authorities 
are not so dependent financially on the central government as 
is sometimes alleged, and although the center has many de- 
vices available to it to influence local government, the use 
made of them varies between the departments, and the re- 
sponse to them varies again between the local authorities. Re- 
gional devolution is advocated by nationalist movements in 
Wales and Scotland, and by some in England who want to 
reduce the power of the center and involve the public more in 
government. Seven models of devolution are currently under 
discussion. Ulster remains a thorny problem. Complications 
to intergovernmental relationships are Introduced by pressure 
for popular participation in community councils and by 
Britain’s entry into the European Economic Community. 
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NTERGOVERNMENTAL rela- 
tionships in the United King- 
dom appear at the moment to be in 
such a flux that it is hard to believe 
Britain is a unitary- state or to guess 
what pattern of interaction between 
government institutions will form in 
the future. Relationships between 
the national government and local 


authorities in England and Wales: 


have not yet settled down after the 
upheaval of a major reorganization of 
local government in April 1974, and 
Scotland undergoes a similar proc- 
ess in May 1975.! The new system of 
local government covers the country 
. with a two-tier structure of counties 
(regions in Scotland) and districts, 
thus subjecting the cities, which up 
to now have enjoyed the single-tier 
county borough form of all-purpose 
government, to a hierarchy of tiers 
that fragments local governmental 
authority. Beneath these local au- 
thorities there is a growing move- 
ment for popular participation in 
parish, community and neighbour- 
hood councils, both to provide a few 
services to their localities and to 
channel public views to higher au- 
thorities. Complexity at the local 
level has been further increased by 
the establishment of new public 
agencies, distinct from local govern- 
ment, for water and sewerage func- 
tions and for the health services.” 
At the level between local govern- 
ment and the national government, 
major changes are under considera- 
tion. In Scotland and Wales, nation- 
alist movements urge a considerable 
devolution of power to governments 
in Edinburgh and Cardiff, and in 
England there is pressure for the 
establishment of provincial or re- 


1. Local Government Act 1972; and Local 
Government (Scotland) Act 1973. 

2. Water Act 1973; and National Health 
. Service’Reorganization Act 1973. 
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gional councils to which would be 
handed a range of services at present 
controlled from London or by the 
various ad hoc functional authorities 
that operate at the regional level. 
Proposals for regional devolution are 
being considered by the govern- 


‘ment, which in March 1974 set up in 


the Cabinet Office a team of consti- 
tutional advisers, headed by Lord 
Crowther-Hunt. Their starting point 
is the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Constitution, the Kil- 
brandon Report of October 1973, 
which recommended wide-scale 
devolution.’ In June 1974 the first 
eresults of the work of Lord Crowther- 
Hunt appeared in the form of a con- 
sultative document, to stimulate 
public discussion, on the implica- 
tions of devolution, primarily to 
Scotland and Wales.* Firm govern- 
ment proposals are promised for 
later in the year. 

The Kilbrandon Commission also 
examined relationships between the 
United Kingdom and the Crown de- 
pendencies of the Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Man, as well as the 
problem of Northern Ireland. In May 
1974 a strike of Ulster Protestants 
brought down. the power-sharing ` 
executive so painfully constructed 
in 1973. Northern Ireland, for the 
time being, is under the direct rule of 
London, and the government faces 
the seemingly intractable task of de- 
vising a system of government for 
Ulster that can command the support 
of both the Protestant majority and 


‘ the Catholic minority. Increasingly, 


voices are heard urging that the 
United Kingdom withdraw from Ire- 
land and leave the two Irish nations 


3. Royal Commission,on the Constitution 
1969-73, vols. 1 and 2, Cmnd. 5460 (Lon- 
don: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1979). 

4, Office of the Lord President of the 
Council, Devolution Within the United King, 
dom (London: H.M.S.O., 1974). 
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either to reach an accommodation 
between themselves or to fight it out. 

Britain’s entry into the European 
‘Economic Community (EEC) in Jan- 
uary 1973 added another dimension 
to intergovernmental relationships, 
since its activities impinge directly 
not only on the national government, 
but also on local authorities and on 
many functions that may be de- 
volved to any new regional insti- 
tutions. The future is unpredict- 
able, for the Labour government is 
pledged to renegotiate the terms of 
entry, and a large section of the 
Labour party is in favor of Britain’ s 
withdrawal. 

Finance bedevils discussions of 
intergovernmental relations. Brit- 
ain’s contribution to the EEC budget 
is a bone of contention. A stumbling 
block to schemes of regional dev- 
olution is the difficulty of working 
out a viable system of financing re- 
gional authorities; local govern- 
‘ment’s only tax, the rate, comes un- 
der mounting criticism, while the 
growth of central grants to local gov- 
ernment is said to be undermining 
its freedom of action and transform- 
ing it into a mere agent of the center. 

Intergovernmental relations in the 
United Kingdom, therefore, seem 
never to have been so complex and 
so confused, and their future devel- 
opment so uncertain. 


THE LOCAL LEVEL 


Local government has been sim- 
plified to some extent by the recent 
reorganization.© In England—ex- 


5. R. A. W. Rhodes, “The European Com- 
munity and British Public Administration? 
The Case of Local Government,” Journal of 
Common Market Studies 11 (June 1973), 
pp. 263-275; and “Anaemia in the ex- 
tremities and apoplexy at the centre,” New 
Eyrope 2 (Winter 1973-4), pp. 61-77. 

- 6. For the new .system, see, Peter G. 
Richards, The Reformed Local Government 
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cluding London’s 34 authorities— 
1,210 local authorities have been 
reduced to 377, in Wales 181 to 45, 
and in Scotland 430 to 65. But the 
two-tier structure introduces to the 
cities anew problem of intergovern- 
mental relationships. The govern- 
ment’s decision to adopt the two- 
tier system was a repudiation of the 
recommendation of Lord Redcliffe- 
Maud’s Royal Commission on Local 
Government in England, which be- 
tween 1966 and 1969 had conducted 
a searching inquiry. It criticized the 
division of functions among tiers, 
outside the county boroughs, for so 
confusing the citizens that they 
found it hard to comprehend which 
authority performed which function 
and to take an active interest in their 
local government, whereas the 
county borough was “local govern- 
ment in its simplest, most under- 
standable’ and potentially most ef- 
ficient form.”” Accordingly, the com- 
mission recommended that over 
most of England there be 58 so- 
called unitary authorities. Argu- 
ments in favor of the unitary ap- 
proach emphasize the disadvantages 
of the two-tier system that now pre- 
vails: 


System (London: Allen and Unwin, 1973); 
Richard Buxton, Local Government, 2nd ed. 
(London: Penguin, 1973); Lord Redcliffe- 
Maud and Bruce Wood, English Local Gov- 
ernment Reformed (London; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1974). For two critical assess- 
ments, see, G. W. Jones, “The Local Gov- 
ernment Act 1972 and The Redcliffe-Maud 
Commission,” Political Quarterly 44 (April- 
June 1973), pp. 154-166; and R. A. W. 
Rhodes, ““Local Coveramént Reform: Three 
Questions—What is Reorganisation? What 
are the Effects of Reorganisation? Why Re- 
organisation?” Social and Economic Ad- 
ministration 8 (Spring 1974), pp. 6-21. 

7. Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment in England 1966-1969, vol. 1, Cmnd. 
4040 (London: H.M.S.O., 1969), para. 253. 
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l. By ending the fragmentation of 
local government, the unitary 
authority would be compre- 
hensible and likely to interest 
and involve the public. 


2. Services which increasingly 
impinged on one another 
would be considered together 
by a single authority. Housing, 
for instance, is closely linked to 
land use and transport as well 
as to the personal and social 
services. Combining them all 
in a unitary authority would 
allow an integrated approach 
to the totality of local govern- 
ment services. 


3. A unitary authority would en- 
able the directly elected repre- 
sentatives to assess the needs of 
their area, to draw up a set of 
priorities, and to allocate re- 
sources for that mix of services 
most appropriate for their area. 
This power to control the de- 
velopment of the community 
would make choices of voters at 
local elections really meaning- 


ful. 


Thus, the unitary system would be 
both democratic and efficient. 

The commission, however, de- 
stroyed the arguments by advocating 
a two-tier structure for the three 
_ conurbations of the West Midlands, 
Merseyside and Greater Manches- 
ter. Without any evidence, it con- 
cluded that a unitary authority of 
more than a million would present 
organizational and managerial prob- 
lems and be too massive for a viable 
system of local democracy. The com- 
mission thus provided ammunition 
for its opponents who were sup- 
ported by Derek Senior’s memoran- 
dum of dissent, which advocated a 
two-tier structure for the whole 
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country,® and by Lord Wheatley’s 
Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment in Scotland, which also pro- 
posed a two-tier structure.’ 

Although the Labour government 
adopted Redcliffe-Maud’s approach, 
it was defeated at the general elec- 
tion of 1970 before it could imple- 
ment the changes. The new Con- 
servative government, which drew 
more political support from the 
counties and districts than did La- 
bour, which commanded more the 
loyalty of the county boroughs, over- 
turned the Labour plans and 
adopted a two-tier system which 
as eventually enacted as the Local 
Government Act of 1972. 

The two-tier system is not uni- 
form throughout the country. Slight 
differences exist in the distribution 
of functions between the tiers in 
England, Wales and Scotland. In the 
six English metropolitan areas of the 
West Midlands, Greater Man- 
chester, Merseyside, South York- 
shire, West Yorkshire, and Tyne and 
Wear, the functions are allocated 
between the tiers in a quite different 
way from the rest of the country. In 
brief, in the metropolitan areas the 
lower tier has the most functions; in 
the nonmetropolitan areas the top 
tier has the most. For example, coun- 
ties in both have land use and trans- 
port planning, police and fire ser- 
vices, and in the nonmetropolitan 
areas they have education, libraries 
and the social services as well; but in 
the metropolitan areas the latter 
three functions are the responsi- 
bility of the districts. Outside the 
metropolitan areas, districts have 
yelativély few functions: housing, 


8. Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment in England, 1966~1969, vol. 2, Cmnd. 
4040-1 (London: H.M.S.O., 1969). 

9. Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment in Scotland, 1966-1969, Cmnd. 4150 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1969). 
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local planning, local transport and 
environmental services. 

Intergovernmental relations have 
- been made complex because func- 
tions have not been allocated on a 
clear-cut . basis. Instead, the same 
function has been split between the 
tiers. For example, in land use plan- 
ning the county draws up the struc- 
ture plan, which outlines broad uses 
of land, while the districts devise 
local plans in more detail and oper- 
ate development control, all within 
the framework of the structure plan. 
A further complication is that the 
county, in consultation with the dis- 
trict, draws up the development 
plan scheme which designates 
whether the county or a district will 
in fact prepare a local plan.?° Coun- 
ties plan the provision of public 
transport, but districts provide the 
facilities; some roads are the re- 
sponsibility of the county, others of 
the district; garbage is collected by 
the district, but disposed of by the 
counties; complaints about food 
hygiene are handled by the districts, 
but complaints about misleading 
trade descriptions or inadequate 
weights and measures are handled 
by the counties. 

Services which are closely linked 
with others are carried out by dif- 
ferent tiers. In the metropolitan 
areas, housing, as the responsi- 
bility of the districts, is severed from 
the land planning and transport 
functions of the counties; in the non- 
metropolitan areas, housing is sepa- 
rated from the social services as well. 
Such divisions are a repudiation of 
two authoritative reports. The See- 
bohm Report on local afithority 
social services concluded that the 


10: See, Department of the Environment, 
Local Government Act 1972, Town and 
Country Planning: Co-operation Between 
Authorities, Circular 74/73 (London: 
H.M.S.O., 1973). ` 
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provision of social services to 
families would not be fully effective 
unless the social service depart- 
ment and the education, health and 
housing departments were the re- 
sponsibility of the same author- 
ity; Redcliffe-Maud’s Commission 
stated that housing, as a major in- 
strument of land planning policy, 
needed to be linked intimately with 
decisions on development, rede- 
velopment, conservation and trans- 
portation.” 

Complexity and scope for dissen- 
sion between tiers are also encour- 
aged by the devices of shared and 
concurrent powers—for instance, 
with museums and art galleries, 
swimming baths, parks and open 
spaces, aerodromes and health edu- 
cation—and are further confounded 
by the so-called agency concept, 
whereby one authority may arrange 
for another to carry out a particular 
function, but not education, social 
services or the right to levy a rate. 
For example, a county might arrange 
for a district to provide libraries.“ 
Already the tiers have squabbled 
over agency arrangements and have 
drawn in the central government to 
arbitrate. 

Such a complex distribution of 
functions may be seen as achallenge 
to the counties and districts to co- 
operate on a variety of joint commit- 
tees and working parties. But the 
more likely consequence is friction, 


11. Report of the Committee on Local 
Authority and Allied Personal Social Ser- 
vices, Cmnd. 3703 (London: H.M.S.O., 1968), 
paras. 676-681. 

12. Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment in England 1966-1969, vol. 1, Cmnd. 
4040 (London: H.M.S.O., 1969), paras. 244- 
247, 

13. Department of the Environment, 
Local Government Act 1972, Sections 101 
and 110, Arrangements for the Discharge of 
Functions (“Agency Arrangements’’), Cir- 
cular 131/72 (London: H.M.S.O., 1972). 
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since each authority, directly 


elected and with its own full-time 
bureaucracy, will develop its own 
_ concept of what is in the best in- 
terests of its own area; the tension 
between the tiers will be increased 
when, as may often happen, the 
county is controlled by one polit- 
ical party and the district by-its rival. 
In any case, the citizen is likely to 
find it more difficult than in the past 
to know which local authority is 
responsible for which service. 
Fragmentation exists not only by 


tier, but also by function. Water, 


sewage disposal and some sewerage 
functions have been removed from 
local government and handed to 10 
appointed regional water authori- 
ties, thus hindering the task of 
tackling pollution, since local gov- 
ernment remains responsible for 
environmental health. But personal 
health services, including home 
nursing, midwifery, child care, 
family planning, health centers, 
health visiting, ambulances, vac- 
cination and immunization, and 
school medical and dental services, 
have all been removed from local 
government and allotted to 14 re- 
gional and 72 area appointed health 
boards. Thus the health services 
have been splintered from the social 
services, and interlocking problems 
will not be able to be dealt with 
comprehensively. Elected mem- 
bers and bureaucrats willehave to 
devote much more time to nego- 
tiating and bargaining across admin- 
istrative boundaries. New skills of 
diplomacy will have to be acquired 
by members and staff if they are to 
work the new system successfully. 
It is ironic that at the very time 
when a planning-programming- 
budgeting system (PPBS), corporate 
management and community plan- 
ning were becoming fashionable in 
British local government, a new 
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structure was erected that raised ob- 
stacles to their achievement.” Al- 
though a recent report on the in- 
ternal organization of local authori- 
ties observed that local government 
has within its purview the overall 
economic, cultural and physical 
well-being of the community, the 
fragmentation of power inherent in 
recent reforms inhibits local govern- 
ment from being an effective ' 
community planner. The county 
boroughs, especially, have been 
damaged, since they once had re- 
sponsibility for water, health and all 
local government functions, and had ` 
*developed corporate planning on a 
wide scale.?® 

It is not too fanciful to suggest 
that the new system reflects Con- 
servative ideology: where Labour is 
committed to planning and empha- 
sizes coordination, Conservatives 
stress decentralized decision mak- 
ing, partisan mutual adjustment and 
a system of administrative competi- 
tion similar to the classical market 
economy. 


CENTRAL-LOCAL RELATIONS 


Lord Redcliffe-Maud’s commis- 
sion advocated fewer, larger, and 


14. Tony Eddison, Local Government: 
Management and Corporate Planning (Ayles- 
bury: Leonard Hill Books, 1973); and J. D. 
Stewart, Management in Local Government 
(London: Charles Knight, 1971). 

15. The New Local Authorities: manage- 
ment and structure (the Bains Report), 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1972), para. 2.10. See 
also, for Scotland, The New Scottish Local . 
Authorities: Organisation and Management 
Structures (the Paterson Report), (Edin- 
*gurgh: H.M.S.O., 1973). 

16. R. Greenwood, A. D. Smith, ard J. D. 
Stewart, New Patterns of Local Government 
Organisation (Birmingham: Institute of 
Local Government Studies, Occasional 
Paper No. 5, Series A, 1971); Richard .C. 
Lucking, Keith Howard, and Michael f. 
Greenwood, “Corporate Planning and Man- 
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stronger authorities to enable loçal 


' government to check increasing cen- 
tral control. The center would then. 


have no justification to remove func- 
tions from local government, ser- 
vices lost in the past might be re- 
gained, and a host of petty irritating 
controls could be relaxed. If there 


- were only one type oflocal authority, 


the unitary, then at the center there 
would be only one pressure group 
for local government. A single local 
authority association would replace 


the four which had represented 


county boroughs, counties, urban 
districts and rural districts, had en- 
gaged in battles among themselves, 
and had thus allowed the central 
government to divide and rule. But 
the creation of the tiered structure 
has produced three associations, the 
Association of County Councils, the 


Association of District Councils and. 


the Association of Metropolitan Au- 


' thorities, each defending the in- 


+ 


terests of its constituent authorities. 
Local government still does not 
-speak with a single voice to the cen- 
tral government. 

In the new system of local govern- 
ment there has been a small relaxa- 
tion in some of the 1,254 statutory 


` controls operated by central depart- 


ments over local government; for 
instance, local authorities are more 
free.to decide what committees to 
appoint or what officials to employ, 
but they must still appoint a number 
of officials, including a chief educa- 
tion officer and a director of social 
services." Although the government 
has not adopted the Redcliffe-Maud 
suggestion that local authorities be 
given a general competence to do 


‘agement: A Review of their Application in 
English Local Government,” Town Planning 
Review 45 (April 1974), pp. 131-145. 

17. Local Government Act 1972, Section 
112. 
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anything not specifically excluded 
by Act of Parliament, it has widened 
their scope by empowering local 
authorities to incur expenditure up 
to the product of a two-penny rate on 
anything which in their opinion is in 
the interests of their area, any part of 
it, or all or some of its inhabitants. 
However, there is little sign that the 
center is ready to allow local authori- 
ties much greater discretion than in 
the past. Since 1970 it has removed 
functions from local governments, at 
the very time it was supposed to be 
strengthening them, and has created 
new curbs on local authorities’ free- 
dom: for instance, by preventing 
local authorities from determining 
the rents of council houses, threaten- 
ing recalcitrant authorities with cen- 
trally appointed housing commis- 
sioners, stopping the provision of 
free milk to children over the age of 


“seven, and dictating the form of 


secondary education. 


Redcliffe-Maud subscribed to the 
view that local government was 
becoming a mere agent of the center 
because of the weakness of local 
government structure, a national 
insistence on uniform and high 
standards of service, and the need for 
national restriction of the level of 
capital and current expenditure (in 
the interests of serving the economy 
as a whole and of managing demand 
for economic resources). Another 
major» factor encouraging - central 
control was said to be the inade-. 


_quacy of local government’s only 


tax, the rate, which provides insuf- 
ficient finance for the needs of local 
government, causing it to be even 
more dependent on central grants — 
and with central grants comes cen- 
tral control. A number of aca- 


18. See, W. A. Robson, Locel Govern- 
ment in Crisis (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1966), pp. 47-68. 
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demics, however, are skeptical ofthe 
view that there is tight central con- 
trol and that this central control 
flows from central grants." It is often 
pointed out that central grants cover 
an increasing proportion of local 
expenditure. In England and Wales, 
of current expenditure considered 
for grant purposes, rates cover about 
40 percent, and grants 60 percent. 
But these figures are averages for the 
whole country and do not show the 
variations in the proportions of 
grants to individual local authorities, 
some of which receive as much as 
80 percent, and others only 30 per- 
cent. Also, it has not yet been proved 
that those authorities receiving the 
highest grants are the most tightly 
controlled. In any case, the bulk of 
the grant, about 90 percent, is given 
through the Rate Support Grant, a 
general grant which allocates a block 
sum to a local authority without at- 
taching conditions as to how it 
should be spent. Financial depen- 
dence does not necessarily lead to 
close central control. Also, the de- 
gree of financial dependence has 
been exaggerated, since the ratio of 
60 to 40 for grants and rates relates 
only to net expenditure considered 
relevant for grant purposes. It does 
not cover all expenditure, and omits 
income from local charges, fees, 
rents and trading services. When 
these incomes are considered, grants 
provide 45 percent of total local 
authority income, rates 35 percent, 


19. Noel Boaden, Urban Policy-Making 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1971); John Dearlove, The Politics of Policy 
in Local Government (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1973); K. Davey, 
“Local Autonomy and Independent Reve- 
nues,” Public Administration 49 (Spring 
1971), pp. 45-50; O. A. Hartley, “The Rela- 
tions between Central and Local Authori- 
ties,” Public Administration 49 (Winter 
1971), pp. 439-456. 
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and miscellaneous items 20 per- 
cent.”° 

Central government has many 
ways other than the grant system of 
exercising influence over local gov- 
ernment. It can obtain statutory 
authority for issuing policy direc- 
tives; through its power to approve 
loan sanction for specific projects of 
capital expenditure in the most im- 


portant services, it can influence 


local authority provision, modifying 
and even rejecting what local author- 
ities seek to do; its approval is 
needed for a number of local author- 
ity plans for the long term develop- 
ment of their services, such as land 
planning, education and the social 
services; and, through the issuing of 
guidelines, model schemes, circu- 
lars of advice, and such informal 
contacts as meetings at the ministry, 
sessions with inspectors and even 
phone conyersations, it can seek to 
persuade and cajole local authori- 
ties. Central government also exer- 
cises an appellate function when a 
citizen is in dispute with his local 
authority about an application for 
planning permission or the compul- 
sory purchase of his property. 
Although this battery of controls 
and inducements seems formidable, 
the use made of them varies between 
departments, and even between 
divisions within departments, some 
of which are more interventionist 
than others, depending on the tradi- 
tion of the department, the nature of 
the service, the personalities of the 
ministers and leading civil servants, 
and the state of public opinion. The 
center ig no monolith.” Local au- 


@ 

40. The statistics have been provided by 
the Chartered Institute of Public Finance 
and Accountancy, and my L.S.E. colleagues, 
Richard Jackson and Maurice Perlman. 

21. J. A. G. Griffith, Central Departments 
and Local Authorities (London: Allen and - 
Unwin, 1966). 
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thorities vary in their reactions to 
central attempts ‘to control them. 
Some are docile; others are more 
responsive to the needs of their areas 
and more assertive and skillful at 
using the financial, legal, admin- 
istrative and political resources at 
their disposal to pursue an inde- 
pendent line. Local authorities vary 
accordingly in their willingness to 
accept control, with the result that 
significant variations exist between 
authorities in patterns of expendi- 
ture, levels of service provision, and 
policies adopted over a wide range 
of important services. Central con- 
trol, therefore, is an inappropriate 
description for the relationship be- 
tween central departments and local 
authorities; interaction is the more 
apt term. Collaboration and partner- 
ship are words used at times to 


describe the relationship, and they ` 


rightly convey the notion that the 
relationship is not dominated by one 
side. 


THE REGIONAL LEVEL 


Between the national government 
and local government is a confusing 
- mixture of public agencies. Most 
central departments have regional 
outposts to handle parts of their 
administrative responsibilities. Co- 
ordination between them in Eng- 
land is through interdepartmental 
committees, mainly the Regional 
Economic Planning Boards, chaired 
by the regional directors of the De- 
partment of the Environment. No 
English region has a counterpart of 
the Scottish or Welsh Office and 
their secretaries of state—that is, an 
organization and a minister with*a 
number of domestic, executive and 
administrative ‘(and to some extent 
policy making) functions which 
cover the responsibilities of more 
‘than one of the -central departments. 
All of the regional outposts are re- 
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sponsible to their ministers,.who are 
in turn responsible to the national 
Parliament in London. At the re- 
gional level, too, are a variety of ad 
hoc functional boards. Some have 
taken over duties previously per- 
formed by local government; some 
were set up to deal with central re- 
sponsibilities. Some are commercial 
and industrial, some provide per- 
sonal or social services, and some 
are mainly advisory. Approximately 
50 such authorities cover the whole 
of Britain and are involved in public 
utilities such as gas, water and elec- 
tricity, in the provision of the na- 
tional health service, and-in running 
the coal and steel industries, the post 
office and the advisory Economic 
Planning Councils. Such authorities 
are composed in various ways: by 
ministerial appointment, by interest 
group nomination, by indirect elec- 
tion from local authorities, but never 
by direct election. Their boundaries 
rarely coincide. 

Critics of this tangle of so-called 
intermediate authorities emphasize 
the’need to rationalize the jungle of 
boundaries, to create a central focus 
of authority in each region so that a 
single regional strategy for the de- 
velopment of public services can be 
followed, and to make regions demo- 
cratically accountable to a directly 
elected regional council. Such anew 
tier of government might be allo- 
cated functions presently carried out 
by the central departments and their 
regional outposts, thus relieving the 
center of a great work burden while 
involving local people more inti- 
mately in governing themselves. 

Regional devolution was the main 
concern of the Kilbrandon Royal 
Commission on the Constitution 
(1969—1973).22 The occasion for es- 


22. See, note 3 above. Assessments of the 
report are John P. Mackintosh, “The Report 
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tablishing the commission was the 
increase in support for the Scottish 
and Welsh nationalists, who in 1966 
and 1967 won Parliamentary by- 
elections.and surged ahead in local 
elections. Their advance came at the 
same time as the Channel Islands’ 
concern about the impact on them 
of British entry into the EEC, and as 
the Ulster situation deteriorated. At 
the 1970 general election, the na- 
tionalist tide seemed to have re- 
ceded. They won slightly more than 
11 percent of the vote in Scotland 
and in Wales respectively, and only 
one Scottish seat. When the. Kil- 
brandon Report was published -in 
October 1973, devolution seemed 
irrelevant, but it was put to the fore- 
front of the political agenda by the 
general election of February 1974, 
when the Scottish nationalists won 
nearly 22 percent of the vote in 
Scotland and seven seats, and the 
Welsh nationalists won nearly 11 
percent in Wales and two seats, miss- 
ing a third seat by only three votes. 


Britain’s new minority Labour gov-. 


ernment found itself needing to woo 
the nationalists, and so it instituted 
consultations on regional devolu- 
tion, publishing in June 1974 a dis- 
cussion document which outlines 


the various schemes proposed in the ' 


Kilbrandon Report and sets forth 
some questions concerning their 
implementation.” 


of thé Royal Commission on the Constitu- 
tion,” Political Quarterly 45 (January-March 
1974), pp. 115-123; Editorial, “The Royal 
Commission on the Constitution,” Public 
Administration 52 (Spring 1974), pp. 1-12; 
Erie M. Barendt, “The British Constitution,” 
Round Table 254 (April 1974), pp. 173-184; 
R. A. W. Bhodes, “Anaemia i in the extremities 
and apoplexy at the centre,” New Europe 2 
(Winter 1973-4), pp. 61-77: and Jeffrey 
Stanger, “Nationalism, Regionalism and the 
British System of Government,” Social 
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1974), pg. 42-63. 
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The Kilbrandon Commission re- 
jected separatism, the transfer of 
sovereignty in all matters, because it 
would damage prosperity in the 
various countries and because the 
vast majority of the people did not 
want it. Federalism, too, was re- 
pudiated as awkward and impracti- 
cable, appropriate only for states 
coming together to form a single 
unit, damaging to Britain’s econr 
omy, and presenting a major ob- 
stacle in the devising of financial 
arrangements between the federal 
and provincial governments. But on 
what was desirable the commission 
was divided. It presented seven dif- 
ferent schemes, which are now the . 
subject of debate in Britain: 


i 


1. Legislative devolution was 
recommended for Scotland by 
eight of the 13 menibers of the 
commission, and for Wales by 
six. Responsibility for legis- 
lating on specifically defined 
matters in the domestic field 
would be transferred from the 
Westminster Parliament to 
directly elected Scottish and 
Welsh legislatures. The ulti- 
mate sovereignty of the West- 
minster Parliament would be 

- preserved in all matters, but it 
would be a convention that it 
would not legislate for Scot- 

land and Wales on a trans- 
ferred matter without the 
agreement of the Scottish or 
Welsh government. In excep- 
tional cases it could veto a bill 
passed by the Scottish or Welsh 
legislature. Scotland would 

e have devolved to it slightly 
more functions than would 
Wales, and both would see 
their, representation in the - 
Westminster Parliament in pro- , 
portion to population reduced 
to be the same as for England; 
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thus, Scottish MPs would fall 
from 71 to about 57 and the 
Welsh from 36 to about 31. An 
independent appointed Ex- 
chequer Board would allocate 
each government a “fair share 
of United Kingdom resources.” 
. Elected. assemblies in Scot- 
land, Wales and the English 
regions were supported by two 
members. The Westminster 
- Parliament would be responsi- 
ble for the framework of legis- 
lation and major policy on all 
matters, while the assemblies 
would be responsible for ad- 
justing United Kingdom poļi- 
cies to the special needs of 
their areas and for implement- 
ing them. The assemblies 
would assume control of the re- 
gional outposts of central gov- 
ernment and of some ad hoc 
agencies, and would exercise a 
supervisory responsibility over 
the industrial and commercial 
authorities. They would also 
have a residual competence to 
“act for the welfare and good 
government of their areas, and 
possess some independent 
revenue raising powers. 

. Executive devolution for Scot- 
land, Wales and the English 
regions was recommended by 
‘two members. It is a less radical 
version of the scheme pre- 
sented immediately above. 
‘The United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment and government would 
be responsible for the frame- 
work of legislation and major 
policy, but wherever possible 
it would transfer to assemblies 
the responsibility, within that 
" framework, for devising spe- 
cific policies and executing 
them. 

. A Welsh Advisory Council was 
recommended by three mem- 
bers. The secretary of state and 


Yi 
; 


the Welsh Office would con- 
tinue in their present form, but 
a directly elected Welsh Coun- 
cil would have the duty to ad- 
vise the secretary of state and 
to scrutinize the operation of 
government policies and agen- 
cies in Wales. 


. A Scottish, Council with ad- 


visory and legislative functions 
was recommended: by one 
member. Like the Welsh Coun- 
cil above, it would have advi- 
sory functions, but in addition 
it would have some powers in 
relation to Scottish legislation. 
It would take the second read- 
ing, committee and report 
stages of Scottish bills referred 
to it by the House of Commons. 


. Regional coordinating and ad- 


visory councils for the English 
regions were recommended by 
eight members. This scheme is 
based on the view that the 
English region should not be 
given any legislative or execu- 
tive powers now exercised by 
the central government, and 
that it would not be sensible, 
after the recent reorganization 
of local government, for regions 
to take over powers from local 
government. But there is scope 
for more cooperation between 
local authorities and a need for 
more discussion about those 
matters affecting the region, 
which are decided by central 
government and the ad hoc 
authorities. To meet these ob- 
jectives, and to give advice to 
the central government on re- 
gional problems, there would 


'. be regional councils; four- 


fifths of the members would 
be elected by local authorities 
in the region, and the rest 
would be nominated by the 
central government to secure 
representation from industry 


a 
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and commerce, trade unions, 
education and other interests. 

7. Regional coordinating commit- 
tees of local authorities in Eng- 
land were recommended by 
one member. This scheme is 
based on the view that the best 
way of devolving power from 
the center is to concentrate on 
strengthening the new local 
authorities. At the regional 
level, therefore, all that is re- 
quired is to coordinate the 
planning activities of local au- 
thorities. Each committee 
would consist of indirectly 
elected representatives of local 
authorities, and it would be 
mandatory for local authorities 
to submit their plans to the 
regional committee and to ob- 
tain its comments before sub- 
mitting them for ministerial 
approval. 


The government has posed- so 
many important questions about 
each of these proposals that it is 
clear that the country as a whole 
will be even more divided than the 
commission. Sufficient political will 
to embark on any major constitu- 
-tional change is hard to envisage. 
Finance presents a major difficulty, 
since it will be nearly impossible 
to give Scottish, Welsh and English 
regional governments a sufficient 
degree of financial independence 
to make full use of powers devolved 
to them, while preserving economic 
unity and leaving the United King- 
dom government with fully ade- 
quate economic and financial pow- 
ers to discharge its responsibilities 
for demand management, the bal- 
ance of payments and the control of 
inflation. It is also unlikely that a 
majority would agree to much dev- 
olution in trade, industry and em- 
ployment. Distribution of industry 
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policy and industrial incentives 
needs to be controlled on a United 
Kingdom basis, especially with in- 
ternational obligations, through the 
EEC for example. Additionally, it 
would be unacceptable to drop as a 
goal broad equality between dif 
ferent parts of the country and to 
allow a wide divergency of policies 
on housing, health, education, and 
town and country planning. 

Local authorities are likely to 
oppose regional devolution, since 
it would bring a controlling authority 
closer to them and might threaten 
to remove more of their functions, as 
well as erect a barrier between them 
and the central government. Major 
political difficulties can be foreseen 
when regional governments are of a 
different political complexion than 
the United Kingdom government. 
The English would reject the idea 
that, while the United Kingdom 
Parliament would not in general be 
able to legislate (under scheme 1) 
for Scotland and Wales in matters of 
health, education and local govern- 
ment, Scottish and Welsh MPs at 
Westminster would participate in 
legislation for England on those 
topics. Furthermore, the people of 
Scotland and Wales are hardly likely 
to welcome a reduction in the num- 
ber of their MPs, and minorities in 
various regions may be anxious that 
regional governments might be 
dominated by a single political party 
that might hold such a monopoly as 
that which has brought Ulster to its 
tragic plight. 

The future is uncertain. But the 
government's consultation paper 
makes cléar the difficulties of imple- 
menting any scheme of regional 
devolution. The Conservative ‘and 
Labour parties are not eager to 
weaken the authority of the central 
government and the United King~ 
dom Parliament, buf they may de- ` 
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cide that it is a political necessity to 
try to appease those voting national- 
ist by conceding elected councils 
with some limited functions to Scot- 
land and Wales. It is, however, very 
much an open question whether that 
- would satisfy the Scottish nation- 
alists or merely whet their appetite, 
since at the moment they are vocif- 
erous in demanding extensive dev- 
olution, a federal system, and even 
‘separation. Their enthusiasm is 
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fueled by the prospect of such great 
wealth flowing into Scotland from 
offshore oil fields that they can go it 
alone. Thé government, however, 
will try to prolong discussions, hop- 
ing that the next election will reveal 
a considerable reduction in national- 
ist support, so that it can put aside 
consideration of thorny constitu- 
tional matters and turn to tackling 
the major economic and social prob- 
lems facing the whole country. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


HENRY J. ABRAHAM. Justices and Pres- 
idents: A Political History of Ap- 
pointments to the Supreme Court. 
Pp. vii, 310. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. $10.00. 


Well known as a writer about courts 
and constitutional law, Professor Henry 
J. Abraham of the University of Virginia 
now offers (1) a useful historical sum- 
mary of the processes of appointment to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and (2) a textual chronology of the 
politics of each of the appointments 
and, at least briefly, of the impact of 
the appointee in the development of 
American jurisprudence. The first of 
these two objectives covers or the 
Supreme Court, but more succinctly, 
what Harold W. Chase's Federal 
Judges: The Appointing Process (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1972) ac- 
complishes for the lower Federal 
judiciary. 

Particularly for the modern period, 
and always for the great justices, Pro- 
fessor Abraham brings to life the 
character and vicissitudes of his sub- 
jects. He does not hesitate to make his 
own judicious appraisals both of jurists 
and appointing presidents. For example 


(p. 87), “It is a pity that the Taney 
Court has not only been widely misun- 
derstood but even maligned.” Harding, 
he thinks (p. 172), was the “crassest 
failure” in the presidency, but two of 
his four appointees to the Court (p. 173) 
“have generally been given high rat- 
ings.” ^ 

Professor Abraham praises judicial 
experience but suggests (p. 49) that 
raising it to a requirement “would 
render a distinct disservice to the Su- 
preme Court.” He believes (p. 272) that 
the Court should “shun prescriptive 
policy-making” but adhere to its better 
role of saying “yes” or “no” to the 
government. 

The book is written with brevity, 
superb powers of selectivity, and max- 
imal interest for the general reader. It is 
marred by a few unrevised textual 
aberrations. Among them the late 
Senator Henry F. Ashurst, “Mr. Ari- 
zona,’ is identified (p. 39) with an adjoin- 
ing state; Mr. Justice Curtis’s middle 
name (p. 101) is confused with that of 
Cardozo» President Wilson (p. 181) is 
said to have left foreign policy to 
Charles Evans Hughes. The level of 
excitement is not -that of David J. 
Danelski’s story of the inadequate 
Pierce Butler in A Supreme Court 
Justice Is Appointed (Random House, 
1964). -But Professor ‘Abraham has fol” 
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lowed a broader theme, supplementing 
it in his initial chapters with statistical 
and chronological tables. He has made 
a permanently useful contribution. __ 
FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE _ 
Bureau of Governmental Research 
University of Maryland 
College Park 


IVAN BERNIER. International Legal As- 


pects of Federalism. Pp. vii, 308. 


“Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String Press, 
1973. $15.00. 


MICHLA POMERANCE. The Advisory - 


Function of the International Court 
of Justice in the League and U.N. 
Eras. Pp. xvi, 440. Baltimore, Md., 

The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1973. No price. 


Both of these books deal with an 
important aspect of the problem of 
world order, that of the interrelation- 
ships among incredsingly interdepen- 
dent and diverse and complex political 
authorities. The time when the global 
political system could be conceived 
solely in terms of a set of unitary, 
territorially defined political units that 
related to one another mainly on the 
battlefield is long past, if it ever 
existed..The present global system is 
extremely complex, encompassing a 
huge number of unitary states, but also 
several federal states as well as an’ 
increasing number of international or- 
ganizations, some of which have taken 
on -supranational characteristics, and 
the scope of international relations has 
expanded enormously. 

Classical international law treated al] 
states as unitary authorities, and paid 
little attention to the problem of 
federalism. As the subject matter of 
international relations expanded, how- 
ever, practical accommodations had to 
be made to federalism, and Ivan Ber- 
niers book is a welcome comprehen? 
sive survey of how federal states are 
treated in international law. The first 
part deals with the broad issues of 
international personality, international 
responsibility and international immun- 
ity. Each section’ contains a thorough: 
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survey of the views of publicists and a 
detailed examination of the opinions’ of 
domestic and international courts. Par- 
ticular attention is given to cases in- 
volving Canada, the United States, 
Switzerland and Germany. The second 
part analyzes how international law has 
dealt-with the problem of the divided 
competence of federal states and the 


z extent to which international law has 


copied practices adopted within federal 
states. If current regional integration 
schemes are forerunners of federal un- 
ions and. if federalism is increasingly 
adopted as a way of allowing regional 
diversity, the importance of the issues 
treated in Bernier’s book’ will grow. 
Bernier treats the European Commun- 
ity in this perspective. 

When the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice was created, in addi- 
tion to being given jurisdiction to deal 
with disputes among states, it was also 
given authority to render advisory opin- 
ions on legal issues on the request of 
the Council or the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. When the Perma- - 
nent Court was succeeded by the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, this author- 
ity was continued and the right to 
request advisory opinions was ex- 
tended beyond the Security Council 
and the General Assembly to other 
organs and agencies of the United Na- 
tions. In her book, Michla Pomerance 
analyzes how the advisory function has 
been ‘utilized. Although the book is 
basically an examination of cases, atten- 
tion is focused on the procedures lead- 
ing to requests for advisory opinions, 
on the Court’s view of its advisory 
function, and on the reception of advi- 
sory opinions, rather than on the sub- 
stantive issues that were involved. A 
chapter on “stillborn” requests effec- 
tively makes the point that in delineat- 
ing the utilization of the advisory func- 
tion it is as important to understand 
abortive attempts’ to make requests as 
well as those that succeeded. In brief, 
her thesis is that while during the 
League era the advisory function was 
frequently and successfully used to 
facilitate the settlement of interstate 
disputes, in contrast during the UN 
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period it was used less.extensively: and’ 
mainly in relationship to organizational 

issues. .This thesis is. substantiated 


through cleverly designed comparative ` 


sections that conclude the major sub- 
stantive chapters. Pomerance’s ‘prefer- 
ence for the former | purpose unfortu- 
nately results in her‘ understating the 
significance of the latter, yet in the long 
run, in a system of organizational com- 
plexity, it could be the more important. 

Neither book is easy reading. Both 
are works of patient and painstaking 
legal scholarship, and are detailed and 
.dry. The specialist, however, will find 
each rewarding. 

HAROLD K. JACOBSON . 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor , 


BERNARD’ BRODIE. War and Politics. . 


Pp. vii, 514. New York: Macmillan, 
1973. $8.95. 


This is an ‘important, book by an 
‘important author on an important sub- 
ject. A writer of international renown 
on military strategy for more than .a 
quarter of a century, Dr. Bernard. 
Brodie is one of the most eloquent and 
enlightened bearers of the message 


. contained in that famous but often 
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misrepresented dictum of Karl von 
Clausewitz: “War is a continuation of 
policy by other means.” “War,” as 
Brodie explains, “takes, place within a 
political milieu from which it derives 
all. its purposes.” In the conduct of war, 
therefore, “the question of why we 
fight must dominate any consideration 
of means” (pp. vii, 1-2). ; 

In the informed judgment, of Dr. 
Brodie, and tò the great tragedy of 
mankind in the past, such an “absurdly 
simple theme has been mostly ignored, 
„and when not ignored usually denied” 


(p. vii). It is to remind the world of this» 
message that the ` 


“absurdly simple” 
author has undertaken to reexamine 
four major wars of this century involv- 
ing the United States—World War I 
and II, Korea, and Vietnam (Chapters 
1-5). He also covers such key topics on 
the questions of war as the changing 
attitudes toward war, various theories 
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of ‘war. causation, the idea of “vital 
,interests,” the strategic functions of 
nuclear weapons, and the decision- 
makers of strategy (Chapters 6-10). 
The resulting work in a mixed bag of 
histories, opinions, and generalizations 


is a testimony to the author’s uncom- 


mon insight, balanced judgment, and 
above all, sensitive appreciation of 


. human, suffering: in war rarely found 


among the writers of strategy. 
The central theme of the book, of 
course, is simple enough. War which 


-entails wanton destruction of human 


lives and their sustenance could hardly 


~ be regarded as-a game to be played. for 
- the sake of winning. At the heart of the 


problem of strategic decision-making, 
thus, is the temptation to view war as a 


-coritest to be won for its own sake 


while the original reason for fighting or 
the cost of winning is cast aside. The ` 
military profession in general, because 
of special training and discipline 
oriented toward effective fighting in 


battle, is particularly vulnerable to this 


vision of war. The civilian control of 
the military, therefore, is absolutely 
necessary, notin the least in time of 
war. 

These are familiar themes of dis- 
course on the civil-military relationship 
among the students of national security. 
The special merit of the book, accord- 
ingly, is not so much in bringing out: 
these points as in giving us in the 
process somie of the most readable and 
erudite accounts of the wars and crises 
of the past and of our time. In fact the 
Clausewitzian message would have had 
little concrete meaning except in such 
well-defined though diverse contexts of 
political-military issues of war as the 
author provides here. 

If a criticism must be made of the 
book, one might note that its author is a 
wise judge of events and decisions but 
not a particularly imaginative builder of 
eonceptual schemes to explain them. 
Dr. Brodie, like many of us, isa be- 
liever in accidents „and mistakes in 
history (see, especially, pp. 130-144), 
-and is understandably impatient, for 
instance, with any suggestion that some 
“knaves” in public: office, acting ir 
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behalf of particular “interests,” might 
have gotten us involved in the Viet- 
namese War. But to point out, as‘ he 
does, that the United States military 
intervention in Vietnam was really a 
result- of mistakes by: some stapid” 
men in high public’ office (see, for 
example, pp. 298-300) is merely to 
characterize an unfortunate situation 
rather than to explain it. 

Dr. Brodie prefers to analyze events 
largely in terms of the series of deci- 
sions and quite correctly is sensitive 
about the differences that exist in indi- 
vidual decision-makers. But he seems 
to be overly critical of those who adopt 
analytical schemes that do not make 


such a fine distinction in personalities., 


Thus, he charges. “depersonalization* 
of decisions by “a strong movement in 
academia bent on creating a ‘theory’ of 
international relations in which events 
conform to models that have the virtue 
of being simple” (p. 127). He calls it 
“the triumph of ideology over evi- 
dence” when Leslie H. Gelb and 
Daniel Ellsberg of the Pentagon Papers 
develop a thesis which is characterized 
by him as claiming that each President 


“was intent simply on avoiding blame. 


for losing South Vietnam to Com- 
munism and did what he construed to 
be the minimum necessary for passing 
the burden on to his successor” (p. 
129). He ‘also mocks at “something 
called the ‘New Left?” for allegedly 
trying to “wipe out any distinction 
between Lyndon Johnson and his 1964 
electoral opponent Senator Barry 
Goldwater” (p. 131). 

What Brodie is implying here is the 
crudity of analysis, if not intellectual 
dishonesty, by some of his colleagues. 
A part of the problem, however, seems 
to stem from his fundamental intellec- 
tual confusion between efforts to 
evaluate, as he does in the book, par- 
ticular decisions in‘ terms of choices 
made by particular individuals at par- 
ticular times and the other kinds of 
analyses that seek to find out “non- 
decisional” —social as well as institu- 
tional—-constraints which more or less 
determine the effective range of choices 
open to individual decision-makers. One 
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could‘ point out other blemishes in 
the book, to be sure, but none would 
seem serious enough to cast doubt 
on its. being a major contribution 
in the literature of war and politics. 
It is hoped only that everyone will 
read this book, especially those who 
may someday find themselves con- 
fronted with decisions affecting hun- 
dreds of thousands of human lives. 

. SuNG Ho Kim 
Ohio University ' 
Athens 


FRANCIS DVORNIK. Origins of Intelli- 
gence Services. Pp. 334. New 


Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1974. $15.00. 


As the author says in the preface, 
this book is a by-product-of his continu- 
ing research, especially in Byzantine 
and Slavic history and its ideological 
background. Long years of research, 
expressed in a two-volume work, Early 
Christian and Byzantine Political 
Philosophy (Washington, D.C.: Dum- 
1966),- were its spring- 
board. Furthermore, the author’s prepa- 
ration in a symposium, held in the 
international Congress of the Slavists in 
Moscow in 1970, on Greek and Western 
Missions in the East, led him to the 
study of Chinese and Mongol history 
and Catholic missions in the Far East, 
which began in the thirteenth century. 
This completed his historical perspec- 
tive, Which he so firmly held in Slavic 
and Byzantine studies, and which he 
expressed so -well in his definitive 
works. Furthermore, the author was 
curious*to find out by which means 
different regimes and empires were 
able to survive, often for centuries, 
although they generally neglected the 
social and economic welfare of their 
peoples, which led him to the convic- 
tion that their survival was largely due 
to the efficient organization of intelli- 
gence services. 

The book is divided into six chapters, 
following the development of intelli- 
gence services chronologically. The 
first chapter, “Intelligence in the An- 
(pp. 3-47), ‘reveals 
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that the idea of intelligence services is 
an old one and that its origins may ‘be 
found in Egypt, perhaps in the Tell- 
al-Amarna documents of the period of 
Amenhotep III (14th century B.C.). 
Intelligence services led to the estab- 
lishment of thousands of miles of road 
networks with fortified way stations 
and post systems, complete with draft 
mules, relay riders on horseback, and 
carriages used as “stage coaches,” con- 
trolled by the vizir. The Hittites, 
Babylonians and Assyrians perfected 
this system, which the Persians further 
enhanced with the amazing subtlety of 
a police service, and the Greeks with a 
kind of telegraphy. 

The second chapter, “Intelligence in 
the Roman Empire” (pp. 48-120), re- 
veals that Scipio Africanus was the first 
to adopt the Persian system and 
introduce the State post—cursus 
publicus—and the private road for 
merchants, speculants, and exporters. 
Augustus made it regular and Diocle- 
tian made it efficient. Dvornik insists 
that there is a certain analogy between 
the Roman agents called frumentarii 
_and the German Gestapo, namely that 
both institutions were founded on the 
military basis to exercise and to deal 
with espionage. ` 

The third chapter, “Byzantine Intel- 
ligence Service” (pp. 121-187), reveals 
how Byzantines accepted the Roman 
system and reorganized it by putting 
imaperial agents called verendarii under 
direct contro] of a high official, later 
called Logothete, which lasted till the 
l4th century. The Emperor had also his 
bodyguards and the Palace guard, but 
the agents of state post were echarged 
with a secret police. In the 17th century 
the military intelligence was reor- 
ganized under the leadership of Do- 
mesticus and Commander Strategus. 
Because of frequent invasions of Arabs, 
a special corps of guards called Akritai 
‘was placed on the borders, and under 
the emperor Constantine VII, espion- 
age and counterespionage services 
were introduced. Perhaps interesting 
was the circumstance tHat the Empire 
did not have a Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs’ and all contacts abroad had 
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been, since 740, the panii of 
Logothete and of a state ceremonial, as 
a chief of protocol, who was charged 
with the receiving of envoys and with 
the bureau of interpreters. All agree- 
ments were deposited in state archives 
and originals in imperial archives. 

The fourth chapter, “Intelligence in 
Arab-Muslim Empires” (pp. 188-261), 
shows how the Arabs had diplomatic 
and political shrewdness, full of in- 


, trigue and clandestine activities. Espe- 


cially the Abbasid Empire, represent- 
ing the strength of Islam, made a 
maximum effort to concentrate all 
channels of the Intelligence Service in 
their new capital, Baghdad. Numerous 
ingenious systems were devised— 
òptic, fire and smoke signals—by 
which information could be relayed 
across the whole vast empire within 
hours.. Even carrier-pigeon post ser- 
vices, possibly imported from China by 
Arabic traders, provided swift com- 
munications. The Caliphs had many 
spies, informers and agents in their 
services, and the whole intelligence | 
system was very complex, so much so 
that Al-Mamun even had about 1700 
women employed in the bureaucrati- 
cally structured intelligence center in 
Baghdad, which had such great dimen- 
sions that it could be seen as a kind of 
historical precedent of the colossal 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
headquarters at Langley, Virginia. The 
Arabs were industrious in intelligence 
and information services and, in certain 
aspects, became pioneers of medieval 
geography. Their geographical reports 
became important historical sources, as 
one can see in Yakut’s Geographical 
Dictionary of the 13th century. 

The fifth chapter, “Intelligence in the 
Mongol Empire” (pp. 262-299); reveals 
how the vast intelligence network 
(jami) established by Jenghiz Khan 
(d.1227) in his Mongol Empire, which 
extended from the Pacific Ocean west- 
ward to the heart of Central Europe, 
was perhaps the supreme accomplish- 
mènt of its time. The famous traveler, 
Marco Polo, who visited China in 1275, 
described the intelligence service ih, 
detail, _saying that > ‘there were about 
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10,000 state stations, with 200,000 
horses in their use. Another Chinese 
writer, Yule in 1350, insists that besides 
the jami system, there were towers. 
called kargtis, built in the roads for the 
transfer of optic signals throughout the 
Empire. In 1311,. the emperor Jen- 
Tsung concentrated all intelligence 
. services under the leadership of the 
Ministry of the Army. 

The sixth chapter, “The Intelligence 
in the Muscovite State” (pp. 300-316), 
illustrates that Russians were the first 
nation in Europe with the well- 
established system of State stations and 
intelligence services throughout the 
State. Because of this, the Muscovite 
state, profitting from the Mongols and 
from the cumulative experience, ex- 
panded from a small principality to the 
immense Empire of Ivan IV, who in- 
troduced a secret police to insure the 
empire’s survival. This perhaps was the 
ominous precedent of present Com- 
munist Russia, whose survival is main- 
tained only by ill-famed Secret police 
as well, 

This book by Dvornik is richly in- 
formative and educational as well, 
since it shows that while the good use 
of intelligence services is a means of 
guaranteeing the security of any nation, 
its abuse can become a threat to peace 
among the. nations and to individual 
freedom and democratic society. The 
book is replete with 21 illustrations and 
18 maps and provided with a detailed 
index and it can be read with a com- 
plete confidence. It is warmly recom- 
mended to the common reader as well 
as the learned public, for the great 
benefit of both; it can serve as a hand- 
book to students as well. 

LUDVIK NEMEC 

Rosemont and Chestnut Hill 

Colleges 

Pennsylvania 


LLOYp JENSEN, Return from the Nù- 
clear Brink. Pp, vii, 150. Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, 1974, 
$12.50. 


. The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) occupies, at least occasionally, 
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the headlines of American newspapers, 
and more frequently earns mention 
on inner pages. One suspects. that 
the Treaty enjoys a general if vague 
support from the American public 
(who, after all, would oppose limita- 
tions on nuclear weapons?). Yet, the 
nature of the Treaty’s provisions, let 
alone its larger ramifications for the 
international political system and the 
complexities of achieving wide ratifica- 
tion, are little known even to the in- 
terested lay public. Professor Jensen’s 
book has rendered a service in provid- 
ing this concise and readable account of 
the NPT from 1961 to date. 

Not surprisingly, Jensen finds con- 
cern for national security to be the 
primary consideration in the ratification 
decisions, but as he also demonstrates, 
“security” is a protean word; its mean- 
ing is very different to the great powers 
than to Belgium or Switzerland. Even 
ignoring the problem of effective in- 
spection {which is becoming more 
difficult to insure due to engineering 
advances such as the breeder reactor), 
“security” concerns must also consider 
alliance relationships, umbrella guaran- 
tees of the superpowers, possession of 


‘uranium deposits, conventional arma- 


ments, use of “nonnuclear’ soil as 
bases or storage depots by nuclear 
nations, and progress of more general 
arms control efforts such as SALT. 
Economic considerations of the “peace- 
ful atom,” while distinctly secondary fo 
security interests broadly construed, 
are further complicating factors, espe- 
cially within regional nuclear pact na- 
tions such as those of Euratom. 

Jensen makes it clear that current 


‘NPT provisions are distinctly favorable 


to established nuclear powers, and this 
suggests that the “threshold nations” 
(Jensen lists twenty) are the category 
crucial to the immediate future of the 
treaty. Under what circumstances, he 
asks, can they be expected to accept the 
risks of forgoing nuclear statusP The 
question is an ominous one to NPT 
advocates for several reasons, not least 
because it is increasingly difficult to 
envision a satisfactory set of induce- 
ments, There is, Jensen notes, a certain 
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bandwagon effect that can come to play 
on the threshold nations, and the im- 
petus of recent weeks seems to be 
running toward proliferation rather than 
control. After India’s nuclear explosion 
and America’s pledge to supply re- 
actors and technicians to Egypt, the 
pressures to “go nuclear” must surely 
increase upon Israel; and with India, 
Egypt, and Israel in the club, can Japan 
long remain outside? The genie would 
seem at present to have little to fear 
from the bottle, and in this respect, 
Professor Jensen might as well have 
entitled his book, Return to the Nu- 
clear Brink. 
PAUL F. KRESS 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


WERNER LEVI. International Politics, 
Foundations of the System. Pp. 285. 
Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1974. $11.00. 


Werner Levi's herculean effort to add 

sociological and psychological dimen- 
sions to his analysis of international 
politics-is, indeed, laudable. While this 
methodological approach is most in- 
teresting, the end-product is distressing 
since the author avoided the central 
political element in his paradigm—that 
is, the’ foundations of a future interna- 
tional political system. 
* As a realist, Levi acknowledges cer- 
tain realities—namely, that “politics” 
permeates all social action; that na- 
tionalism remains the “highest value”; 
that a “sense of insecurity” overshad- 
ows all international behavior; and 
that, therefore, “survival” continues as 
the primary objective in the resultant 
“struggle for power and prestige.” The 
author admits that moral norms are of 
“secondary concern” to the “primacy” 
of the national interest with the con- 
sequence that force remains the “sin- 
gle, major tool of power.” 

As a theorist, Levi valiantly attempts 
to extrapolate selected perceptions and 
modalities from domestic societies and 
communities and projects these vari- 
ables ‘into a nascent international soci- 
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ety with vague assertions that “the 
ideal of separate states is giving way to 
the ideal of cooperative states.” Yet, the 
scenarios he inserts are so broad and 
general as to suggest exhortation rather 
than scholarly exploration, especially 
when measured against the author's 
voluminous “Notes” (pp. 241-250)— 
that is, a distillation of behaviorist 
studies on socio-psychological at- 
titudes. 

Levi's basic thesis—“the functional 
nexus —-is commendable, but requires 
more rigorous analysis. He hypothe- 
sizes that the development of eco- 
nomic growth and welfare through 
interdependence will result in a “sense 
eof community and functional relation- 
ships” that will displace nationalism. 
Similarly he asserts that “habits” for 
peace through “functional cooperation” 
will result in a “metamorphosis of 
mankind from a conglomerate of states . 
to a global society.” 

Yet, he fails to scientifically examine .- 
the European Community as an extant 
model, or the several United Nations 
Agencies with their emerging func- 
tional programs. The euphoric state- 
ment that “as the borderline between 
internal and external affairs of a state 
becomes blurred, as linkages increase, 
not only will controls geared more to 
the maintenance of an international 
social order impose themselves upon 
states, but the greater exposure of more 
people to the international society di- 
rectly will also make controls more 
acceptable” reveals both the author’s 
confusion and evasion as well. 

What “controls,” by whom, and how? 
Levi avoids examining these crucial 
questions: the central “power” dimen- 
sions, the “political” factors, the institu- 
tions of power, and the “conflict” di- 
lemmas within the entire spectrum of 
human behavior. The resultant intellec- 
ual lactina, wherein the author jumps 
from reality to fantasy, is most distress- 
ing, albeit interesting. 


ALFRED J, HONZ 


Augustana College 
Sioux Falls i p 
South Dakota 
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JERRY S. MILSTEIN. Dynamics of the 
Vietnam War: A Quantitative 
Analysis and Predictive Computer 
Simulation. Pp. vii, 254. Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1974. 
$12.50. 


Systems analysis potentially encom- 
passes, using a performance model of 
sequential phases, evaluation of per- 
formance as well as predictive criteria 
(a) for goal oriented actions and (b) for 
-behavioral alterations to actions dys- 
functional to goal and sub-goal achieve- 
ment. Building upon standard S-O-R 
and S-R models Milstein attempts 
to devise a quasi systems analysis 
of the cost effectiveness, phenomeno- 
logically and objectively based, of 
the Vietnam war from the perspec- 
tive of goal structures of elites in 
‘Washington, Hanoi and Saigon as well 
as of the “masses” in America and 
North and South Vietnam. Relying 
upon graph analysis, correlations and 
serial correlations, regression analysis 
and computer simulation on a monthly 
basis, he articulates performance poten- 
tials vis-a-vis sundry goals for each 
major group of participants. He pre- 
sents a provocative commentary upon 
themes of Washington’s calculated ver- 
sus miscalculated premises concerning 
probable outcomes and trade-offs in the 
Vietnam encounter. While providing 
many interesting findings based upon 
unobtrusive measures, trends and 
statements—all correlated with actual 
, and statistically predicted behavior of 
participants, and usually supporting my 
own biases based upon evaluations of 
other forms of data— Milstein also pre- 
sents three dilemmas. First, any variant 
of the “calculated” thesis assumes pol- 
icy makers are depending upon criteria 
for their predictions inconsistent with 
the “objective” data Milstein utilizes — 
data readily available to such elites. 
Second, despite sophisticated usage 
of regression analysis, the chicken-egg 
problem cannot be resolved. Finally 
viable systemic’ predictions invariably 
are a function of validity: of indicators. 

Though Milstein’s operational measures 
- are useful, his. indicator for popular 
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support in South Vietnam (reliable for 
what it measures) of piastre value is 
an indicator so weighed solely to Saigon 
as to be less than useful as a general 
indicator in his articulated model. 

Nonetheless, Milstein’s imaginative 
attempt to utilize public data as indi- 
cators to test hypotheses of diverse 
orientations constitutes a valuable tool 
for “calculated” attempts at decision 
making and policy formulation. Fur- 
ther, his findings concerning the total 
disillusionment of South Vietnamese on 
all sides with the militant postures of all 
principal parties—a militancy whose 
costs they have borne regardless of 
which party initiated which specific 
actions or strategies—detail succintly 
the tragedy of the war in Indochina. 
These data also provide witness to the 
helplessness of affected publics in ini- 
tially determining policies based upon 
their readiness to sacrifice for goals 
determined by others, although provid- 
ing evidence of such publics’ potential 
ability, at very high costs, to influence 
policy alterations and to influence shifts 
in goal hierarchies. But such evidence 
is solely for extremely gross stresses 
and cannot spell out the inevitable 
weakness of disparate interests de- 
manding policy alterations consistent 
with their own survival requirements 
but inconsistent in the goal substitu- 
tions they demand. 

CHARLES A. JOINER 
Temple University ‘ 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


RICHARD Rose, ed. Electoral Behavior: 
A Gomparative Handbook. Pp. xii, 
753. .New York: The Free Press, 
1974. $29.95. 


This is a useful, attractive, and ex- 
pensive collection of essays and data 
summaries dealing with the electoral 
systems of twelve western democracies. 
Students of elections, political parties, 
and democratic theory should find this 
handbook a helpful source for basic 
material on electoral history and struc- 
ture, party systems, and the role of 
various demographic and social vari- 
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ables. in determining partisan prefer- 
ences in the twelve rather arbitrarily 
chosen countries. 

These clearly written essays are ar- 
ranged in a comparable format, each 
with an analysis of the role of religion, 
region, education, occupation, sex, and 
social class in influencing electoral 
choices (as expressed in survey inter- 
views). There is less material on the 
structure of political belief systems or 
regime legitimacy. The country essays 
and their authors are: “Belgium: Politi- 
cal Change in a Segmented Society” by 
Keith Hill; “Germany: Continuity and 
Change in Electoral Politics” by Derek 
W. Urwin; “Italy: Religion and Class in 
Electoral Behavior” by Samuel H. 
Barnes; “The Netherlands: Continuity 
and Change in Voting Behavior” by 
Arend Lijphart; “Finland: Party Sup- 
port in a Fragmented System” by Pertti 
Pesonen; “Norway: Conflict Structure 
and Mass Politics in a European Pe- 
riphery” by Henry Valen and Stein 
Rokkan; “Sweden: The Social Bases 
of the Parties in a Developmental 
Perspective” by Be Sarlvik; “Australia: 
Class Politics in the New World” by 
Don Aitkin and Michael Kahan; “Brit- 
ain: Simple Abstractions and Complex 
Realities” by Richard Rose; “Canada: 
Canadian Voting Behavior” by Mildred 
A. Schwartz; “Ireland: Politics Without 
Social Bases” by J. H. Whyte; and 
“United States: The Politics of Hetero- 
geneity” by Walter Dean Burnham. 

The brief efforts at a systematically 
comparative approach to electoral sys- 
tems (found in essays by Rose and 
Converse) are the most intellectually 
intriguing aspects of a volume or- 
ganized around individual countries. 
Particularly helpful is a comparative 
analysis of the effect of social structure 
upon partisanship across countries. 
That analysis is based on Sonquist and 
Morgan’s method for detecting interac- 
tion effects. The method is used here in 
an effective but somewhat mechanical 
way to allocate variance rather than to 
find interaction effects. 

Finally, the country essays make one 
appreciate how modest and parochial 
are considerations of electoral reform in 
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the United States. All the other democ- 
racies examined in this handbook have 
managed, for example, to develop voter 
registration systems that are virtually 
cost-free to citizens—and, as a con- 
sequence, turnout generally runs about 
twenty percent higher than in the U.S. 
Or, with respect to campaign and party 
finances, consider that in Sweden in 
1970, public grants in political parties 
were the equivalent of $12 million (or 
$1.50 per citizen). Such a level of 
public financing in the U.S. would be 
over $300 million! 
EDWARD R. TUFTE 
Princeton University 
New Jersey 


WILLIAM M. Ross. Oil Pollution: As an 
International Problem. Pp. iii, 279. 
Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1973. $12.00. 


ROBERT A. SHINN. The International 
Politics of Marine Pollution Control. 
Pp. vi, 200. New York: Praeger, 1974. 
$16.50. 


Two timely additions to a relatively 
sparse field of literature should be 
welcomed. Both books are based on 
beliefs impossible to dispute: that a 
politically divided world is an en- 
vironmental unity whose current prob- 
lems cannot be measured only in 
economic terms or solved unilaterally; 
that existing laws and practices are 
hopelessly inadequate for combatting 
pollution of the oceans internationally; 
that nations have pursued national se- 
curity, economic development, and doc- 
trines of “freedom of the seas” rather 
than policies for ecological protection; 
and that without a drastic change of 
attitudes among decision makers the 
world is threatened by a crisis which 
well may overwhelm it. Both books 
adopt a seholarly rather than a polemi- 
c@] approach in stressing the serious- 
ness of the problems. The data they 
provide should dispel any complacency 
that the oceans have a limitless capacity 
to absorb the wastes of industrial civili- 
zation and still regenerate life which , 
can help feed the increasing population 
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of the earth. Yet both authors appear to 
suggest that if new international institu- 
tions with broad powers could be 
created it would be possible to con- 
tinue to exploit the oceans for food, 
petroleum and other resources, carry on 
military and mercantile shipping across 
them, and simultaneously reduce the 
impact of pollution. This seems an over 
optimistic view of the probabiljties of 
international conduct; both books show 
evidences that the authors are aware of 
incompatibilities between objectives. 
Ross’ study of oil pollution in the salt 
water estuary of Puget Sound and the 
Strait of Georgia is a well written and 
admirable effort. By focusing on a par- 
ticular region and its most potent cause 
of marine pollution (oil), he illustrates 
the general problem of tackling an ill 
perceived environmental threat 
through traditional and diverse man- 
agement organizations. The study re- 
gion is well chosen not only because the 
potential for oil spillage is increasing, 
but because the two countries involved, 
Canada and the United States, enjoy 
cordial relations and have mechanisms 
for dealing with pollution problems. 
Ross describes their respective re- 
sponses to the question of oil spillage 
and finds both domestic and interna- 
tional legislation inadequate, lacking in 
stringency, and influenced by transpor- 
tation and oil interests. He suggests an 
alternative organization for prevention 
and control of oil pollution. This would 
take the form of a regional joint interna- 
tional commission functioning like 
river basin authorities, having means of 
preliminary control, capability of de- 
lineating responsibility, a special fund, 
and powers to respond to the largest of 
spills. He feels that through such a par- 
tial surrender of national sovereignty, 
Canada and the United States could 
go a long way towards meeting the 
crisis at hand. Besides, if these two 
countries are unable to reconcile de- 
mands for higher consumption with 
rights to a clean énvironment, the pros- 
pects for resolving the global crisis are 
bleak indeed. 
- Shinn attempts to cover a vast field of 
* study, and, perhaps for that reason, it is 
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difficult to sustain interest in his writ- 
ing. His summary of the different types, 
sources, and effects of marine pollu- 
tants and his summaries of the interna- 
tional laws and organizations bearing 
on the subject certainly convey the 
complexity of the problems, especially 
since various contending “interests” 
dominate the field. But a more outspo- 
ken analysis of these interests and 
the actual politics of international de- 
cisions—or non-decisions—or marine 
pollution would be welcome. Shinn 
gives valuable critiques of major ocean 
regime proposals made in the last 
decade. While each addresses ecological 
considerations, security and econom- 
ics remain dominant. The Maltese 
draft ocean space treaty of 1971 was 
an exception, but Shinn finds it “too 
comprehensively good to be true,” 
and bound to failure because it runs 
contrary to Soviet and US military in- 
terests. He rightly describes interna- 
tional environmental efforts as rhetori- 
cal, having neither consolidated old 
organizations including those of the 
United Nations, nor established new 
forums with comprehensive capability. 
Given the present day crises of energy, 
inflation, and population, one cannot 
help but feel that: Shinn’s hope for 
international agreement on ocean gov- 
ernance “that will conform to the wel- 
fare of the whole world community 
without being inconsistent with the 
short term perceived interests of the 
most important nations” will not be 
brought about at the forthcoming Laws 
of the Seas Conference. Only a drama- 
tic increase of international awareness 
of envjronmental problems will make 
cooperative efforts fruitful in the future. 
SUBJIT MANSINGH 
Washington, D.C. 


GEORGE SCOTT. The Rise and Fall of 
the League of Nations. Pp. 432. New 
York: Macmillan, 1974. $9.95. 


The Rise and Fall of the League of 
Nations critically examines the per- 
sonalities, politics, ideals and imperfec- 
tions which gave birth to the League of 
Nations and procured its demise. The 
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central theme of the author, George 
Scott, a British writer and broadcaster, 
is that the League was not destroyed by 
the depression of 1929, the rise of 
fascism in Germany and Italy, the fail- 
ure of disarmament efforts, the Sino- 
Japanese or Italo-Ethiopian wars; it was 
killed by the weaknesses of the domi- 
nant personalities of the day. 

Scott acknowledges that events can 
twist and shape human experience; but 
he contends that “great men can domi- 
+ nate circumstances . . . if their will 


and their dedication to an avowed prin- 


ciple is determined enough and is 
matched by their capacity to light up 
the imagination with their words” (p. 


. -402). Woodrow Wilson, with a capacity 


to “light up” the imagination with 
ideals, was the chief architect of the 
League, but his overbearing conceit 
also occasioned the U.S.’ failure to join 
it—-a grave blow; Poincare ensured 
France’s economic health, but his 
commitment to Germany's permanent 
impotence beclouded his vision of the 
League's ideals and caused the “inva- 
sion” of the Ruhr; and Lloyd George 
was too uncertain of his dedication to 
the League’s ideals. 

True, during the tenure .of Britain’s 
Austin Chamberlain, France’s Aristide 
Briand, and Germany’s Gustav Strese- 
mann, the League’s emergence as 
the champion of minorities evinced 
signs of its developing into the strong 
institution its founders envisioned. But 
these very leaders were so incapable of 
committing themselves and/or their 
states in toto to the ethos of collective 
security, that they resorted to extra- 
League, multilateral ties and selation- 
ships reminiscent of the nineteenth 
century. And, when any development 
threatened the integrity of the League 
or its ideals and those relationships, the 
powers gave the latter priority—a most 
-virulent phenomenon which plagued 
the world and proved most significant 
in undoing of the League. 

Although the author’s account is 
based on interviews with participants at 
various Geneva conferences, quotes 
from important debates and cabinet 
decisions, scholars will find the almost 
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total absence of footnotes aud support- 
ing bibliography disturbing. Yet, it 
should be read by all who believe that 
man’s survival lies in collective secur- 
ity and especially those who would 
inadvertently destroy the United Na- 
tions by foregoing its machinery, as a 
means to solve issues threatening to 
world peace, in preference for efforts 
bottomed on ‘bilateral and multilateral 
relationships. 
WINSTON E. LANGLEY , 
Boston State College 
Massachusetts 


JOHN G. STOESSINGER. Why Nations 
Go to War. Pp. 230. New York: St. 
» Martin’s Press, 1974. $8.95. 


Why do nations go to war? Conven- 
tional wisdom, says John G. Stoessinger, 
attributes the causes of war to “blood- 
less abstractions” such as nationalism. 
Such explanations miss “the human | 
essence of the problem. After all, wars 


were begun by men.” 


Stoessinger proposes to illuminate 
this neglected dimension by selecting 
six case studies and focusing on the 
personalities and perceptions of indi- 
vidual national leaders at the critical 
“moment of truth’ when leaders 
crossed the threshold into war.” The 
studies are of the major international 
wars of the twentieth century: “the two 
world wars, Korea, Vietnam, India and 
Pakistan and the Arab states and Is- 
rael.” 

When Stoessinger’s methodology 
works, it works very well indeed, as in 
his discussion of the German, Austrian 
and Russian leaders on the eve of 
World War I. Although ostensibly in ` 
contact with each other, they passed 
like ships in the night, doomed by their 
illusions, prejudices, rigidities, and in- 
capacities for empathy. 

The methodology does not always 
Work, however, because Stoessinger 
does not apply it consistently. As he 
proceeds chronologically he broadens 
his time frame and muddies his focus. 
By the time he gets to the India- 
Pakistan conflict, for example, he is nô, 
longer focusing on threshold periods ” 
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just prior to resorting to force; he is 
discussing the entire independence 
period, 1947 to 1971. And he is no 
longer looking for causes primarily in 
the perceptions of national leaders. He 
is attributing the basic cause of the 
conflict to one of those “bloodless 
abstractions” he originally proposed to 
avoid, in this case, religion. Similarly, 
he broadens some of his final conclu- 
sions beyond the capacity of the data to 
support them. Eloquent as is his asser- 
tion of “a slow dawning of compassion 
and of global consciousness over hu- 
manity’s bleak skies in our generation,” 
it simply does not follow from the case 
materials. 

Shortcomings pale, however, before 
the significance of Stoessinger’s under 
taking, the lucidity of his prose, and the 
controlled passion of his humanitarian 
concern. (A World War II refugee him- 
self, Stoessinger is a distinguished 
scholar of international politics and 
director of the political affairs division 
of the United Nations.) 

In this volume, Stoessinger returns to 
a theme he introduced in The Might of 
Nations: the gap between perception 
and reality in international relations. 
His provocative conclusions point the 
way for future studies. “The case mate- 
rial reveals that perhaps the most im- 
portant single precipitating factor in the 
outbreak of war is misperception.” Crit- 
ical misperceptions involve “a leader’s 
image of himself” as well as distorted 
views of his adversary, especially his 
adversary’s power. “Thus, on the eve of 
each war, at least one nation misper- 
ceives anothers power. In that sense, 
the beginning of each war is a misper- 
ception or an accident. The war itself 
then slowly, and in agony, teaches men 
about reality.” 

Joy MILLER HUNTLEY 

Ohio University 

Athens 


CLAUDE E. WELCH, JR. and ARTHUR K. 
SMITH. Military Role and Rule: 
Perspectives on Civil-Military Rela- 
tions. Pp. v, 294. North Scituate, 
Mass.: Duxbury Press, 1974. $4.95. 

. Paperbound. 
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ZEB B. BRADFORD, JR. and FREDERIC J. 
Brown. The United States Army in 
Transition. Pp. 256. Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications, 1974. $10.00. 


The authors of Military Role and 
Rule first develop a number of hypoth- 
eses concerning military behavior and 
conditions related to military involve- 
ment in politics. Those general proposi- 
tions are then tested and demonstrated 
with specific case studies from various 
countries. And finally, the theoretical 
and concrete material is united to form 
the beginnings of a theory in the field 
of civil-military relations. 

An important theme developed by 
Welch and Smith is that military rule 
marks the decline or collapse of politi- 
cal institutions—that is, political 
legitimacy is the most significant single 
factor affecting the possibility of mili- 
tary intervention. This is one of some 
twenty propositions stated and re- 
viewed in light of actual experiences in 
Thailand, Nigeria, Egypt, Peru, and 
France. It is indeed this effort to relate 
theory to practice that constitutes the 
most valuable contribution of the study: 
The bulk of recent writings on civil- 
military relations have concentrated on 
“third-world” or undeveloped nations 
with the consequent result being a 
climate of opinion which too often sees 
military rule confined to the “new” 
nations or those with an immediate 
revolutionary past. 

The cases studied here represent*a 
broad spectrum of experience in at least 
two ways. First, they illustrate the 
whole range of military involvement 
from complete exercise of governmen- 
tal autltority to acceptance of civilian 
control. At the same time, different 
kinds of societies—modern-industrial, 
partially industrialized, and traditional- 
rural—are analyzed. Military Role and 
Rule thus has a broader scope and a 
more thoroughly explored theorical 
framework than most other similar 
efforts. 

Among the numerous general ideas 
formulated by Welch and Smith is the 
concept of “boundary” to describe the 
place of the military in relation to the 
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larger social environment. Armed 
forces with strong corporate identities, 
with structures that are highly in- 
stitutionalized, have integral bound- 
aries. Their relationships with the other 
institutions of society are directed by 
well established rules and procedures. 
Other military establishments that are 
less 
changes with society are numerous and 
unregulated, have fragmented bound- 
aries. As boundaries are fragmented, 
institutionalized civilian control of the 
military becomes more difficult and the 
roles, values, and expectations of both 
become confused. 

Intriguing to Americans in light of 
the Vietnam experience was the role of 
the French army during the Algerian 
war. During that conflict, military 
boundaries were blurred, political in- 
stitutions lost their vitality and legiti- 
macy, and the army failed to appreciate 
the depth and nature of popular feel- 
ings about ‘the war. 

It is partly the fragmentation of 
boundaries in the American condition 
that Zeb B. Bradford, Jr. and Frederic J. 
Brown, in The United States Army in 
Transition, address themselves. 

Bradford and Brown are both career 
army officers (West Point) with consid- 
erable experience, including service in 
Vietnam. Their book is a reasoned, 
well argued case for the extensive re- 
shaping of the American Army. Both 
believe that the army must be restruc- 
tured for several reasons: to meet 
changed international conditions, a 
new social and economic environment 
within the United States, and to rein- 
vigorate the army as a profession. 

The authors call the changed world 
conditions affecting American defense 
policy “coalition security.” The princi- 
pal theme here centers around the 
realization that international politics is 
no longer the sole province of two 
super powers but, rather, a complex 
situation requiring a more flexible 
military establishment. 

While international realities form the 
general environment for Army in 
Transition, much effort is devoted to 
the actual reorganization of the ground 


institutionalized, whose inter- - 
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forces in light-of economic pressures, 
the impact of Vietnam, and the con- 
straints imposed by an all volunteer 
force. A number of far reaching proposals 
are advanced to deal with these develop- 
ments. Among the more significant is a 
recommendation to, in effect, divide 
the army into two forces—a_ ready 
combat army and a support service. 

The new volunteer combat force 
would be characterized by heavily 
equipped, highly trained persons who 
would: be well paid, rapidly promoted, 
and retired early. These troops would 
function in a traditional military atmos- 
phere of authority, discipline and rigor- 
ous duty, spending as much as fifty 
percent of their time in field exercises. 
* Service units would approximate the 
type of service much publicized in 
current army advertising—that is, tech- 
nical specialists working under condi- 
tions, and with a life style, paralleling 
civilian employment. 

The plausible claim is made that 
these as well as other changes will 
result in a smaller but much more 
effective army. Along with this struc- 
tural overhauling, Bradford and Brown 
are equally concerned with values. And 
here they stress re-emphasizing, espe- 
cially for the officer corps,. the tradi- 
tional military values of honor, duty, 
and integrity. It is at this point that 
Army in Transition and Military Role 
and Rule converge. The Vietnam war 
wrecked much of the army’s corporate 
sense and the various proposals ad- 
vanced in Army in Transition are 
aimed at restoring that identity as well 
as eliminating specific, internal abuses. 
There is ambivalence, however, when 
Bradford and Brown discuss values and 
here one must raise some questions. 

Is it really possible, in an open 
society, to construct the kind of military 
force suggested in Army in Transition? 
Has the fragmentation of civil-military. 
Boundaries, caused as much by the 
“military-industrial-complex” as - Viet- 
nam, proceeded to the point where 
genuine civilian control is impossible? 
Welch and Smith have demonstrated 
that higher levels of professionalization, 
in armies do not necessarily encourage 
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acceptance of civil authority—are 
there, then, any such implications to be 
considered in the professionalism ad- 
vanced by Bradford and Brown? 

These are only a few of the many 
important questions raised by two 
well-done and thought-provoking books. 
Don LEFAVE 
Yuba College i 
Marysville 
California 
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IDE ANAK AGUNG GDE AGUNG. Twenty 
Years of Indonesian Foreign Policy, 
1945-1965. Pp. 640. The Hague: 
Mouton, 1973. f. 69. 


Commencing the period of these 
memoirs as Interior Minister, then 
Prime Minister of the State of East 
Indonesia while still in his twenties, 
Anak Agung’s career proceeds through 
several ambassadorships and a tour as 
Foreign Minister and ends up with four 
years in Soekarno’s jails. Today, ambas- 
sador once again, Anak Agung has good 
reason to look back in some bitterness, 
even hatred, at the man who was re- 
sponsible for his plight. Indeed, rancor 
does come through, but the volume is. 
nonetheless a well-reasoned, exceed- 
ingly detailed, account and forms 
another essential contribution among 
what hopefully will become a long list 
of personal accounts of principals of the 
last several decades of Indonesian poli- 
tics. 

- Anak Agung dwells upon his own 
participation only when pertinent to 
. specific events, but these experiences 
clearly shape his analytic perspective 
on the entire era. It is a perspective 
which, though shared by many promi- 
nent Indonesians, has been severely 
underplayed in existing literature. One 
might hazard to characterize it as the 
perspective, highly variegated in man- 
ifestation, of non-Javanese statesman- 
ship, particularly of those individuals 
who did not become absorbed into, or 
contrarily, were banished from, Soe- 
karno’s immediate bureaucratic family 


- nations, 
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as the 1950s pushed on a Guided 
Democracy. 

Anak Agung is most interesting, for 
instance, with regard to statesmanship 
during the Revolution and with regard 
to the politics of the West Irian issue 
then and later on. He argues convinc- 
ingly, from the vantage point of a 
former head of state, that “national 


' -conscience was not only a living reality 


among the leaders of the Repub- 
lic. . . .” Indeed, at the Round Table 
Conference, the delegation from the 
State of East Indonesia, according to 
Anak Agung, stood virtually alone in its 
intransigence against compromise on 
the West Irian issue. Politics at Istana 
Merdeka and the postures of Soekarno 
in the advent of Guided Democracy 
brought general disparagement of the 
bona fides of an important segment of 
nationalist figures, such as Anak 
Agung, Hatta and Sjahrir. The balance’ 
is somewhat redressed as persons like 
Anak Agung, in their recaptured intel- 
lectual freedom, undertake the arduous 
task of providing their own analyses of 
events. 

While there are lengthy treatments of 
Belgrade, Afro-Asian diplomacy, and 
Indonesia’s relationships individually 
with the U.S., U.S.S.R., China, India, 
Australia and other Southeast Asian 
the authors heaviest post- 
Revolution attention is given to West 
Irian and to other ramifications of in- 
ternational politics attendant to Iy- 
donesian evolution into Guided Democ- 
racy. He adds new grist to the litany of 
horror stories concerning Dulles di- 
plomacy. He speaks not unsympatheti- 
cally to the reasons for the develop- 
ment of Soekarno’s political konsepsi, 
notwithstanding a deep antipathy to the 
resulting authoritarianism. And he ef- 
fectively counters the image, so widely 
broadcast in the West, of the conquest 
of West Irian merely as an ingenuous 
feature of Soekarno’s megalomania. 

One may object vociferously to Anak 
Agung’s interpretation of many issues. 
And it must be said that the book is 
frequently repetitious and occasionally 
tediously detailed. But in sum, it will 
undoubtedly stand as one of the princi- 
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pal source books on Indonesian foreign 
policy. 
ROGER K. PAGET 
University of Colorado 
Boulder 


ROBERT J. ALEXANDER. Agrarian Re- 
form in Latin America. Pp. 118. New 
York: Macmillan, 1974. $5.95. 


Another book on our Latin American 
neighbors by Professor Alexander is 
always to be enthusiastically wel- 
comed, and this one does not disap- 
point. It is elementary in conception 
and tone; it leads us through the jungle 
of opinion on the vital process of land 
distribution and helps us understand 
the revolutionary movements which 
have occurred in Latin America since 
the Mexicans started it in 1915. It states 
clearly why they were necessary, what 
happened and their meaning to the 
nation involved. But Alexander does 
not stop there; he is interested in the 
advance of democracy throughout the 
world and he points out how agrarian 
reform strengthens it. In fact, he begins 
with a revealing quote about land dis- 
tribution during the American Revolu- 
tion, incidentally by confiscation now 
so frowned upon by thé U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. 

Although land reform laws have been 
placed on the books of almost all Latin 
American countries, only six have actu- 
.aKy carried them out “far enough to 
bring about a fundamental change in 
the economy and society” (page 108): 
Mexico, Bolivia, Venezuela, Cuba, 
Chile and Peri. (Columbia has made a 
good start.) The first four of the six are 
examined in some detail in regard to: 
Who gets land and how; what happens 
to the former landlords; economic and 
educational support for agrarian reform; 
and the organization of rural workers. 
There is a concluding evaluative chap- 
ter, “The Results of Agrarian Reform,” 
the last sentence of which can be taken 
as the key note of the book: 


It is an essential part of the process of 
“modernization” transforming a hierarchical, 
rigidly stratified society with a relatively 
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unproductive agricultural economy into a 
much more socially mobile, economically di- 
versified, more wealthy, and hopefully, more 
democratic, society. 


Alexander explains why hope for a 
“more democratic society” has not 
been fulfilled in Cuba; it has been 
betrayed by the dictatorship estab- 
lished by Castro. Unfortunately, he 
does not deal with the shortcomings of 
Allende’s brief tenure in Chile. 

Some day, I hope, someone will 
point out as well as Alexander does for 
Latin America, how much our land 
tenure arrangements need improve- 
ment! Since 1936 thousands of our 
small independent farmers have gone 
out of buiness: 36,000 in 1973 alone. 
And federal subsidies to help farmers 
are paid overwhelmingly to big pro- ° 
ducers. 

The book is a worthy addition to 
Macmillan’s new Latin American 
Series, edited by Alexander’s colleagues 
at Rutgers, Samuel L. Bailey and 
Ronald T. Hyman. Bailey took the 
photographs which illustrate some of 
the points made by the author. 

CLARENCE SENIOR 

Inter American University 

Hato Rey 

Puerto Rico 


A. DOAK BARNETT. Uncertain Passage: 

_China’s Transition to the Post-Mao 
Era. Pp. ix, 387. Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1974. 
$3.95. . 


To be both cautious and daring at the 
same time is no easy task, but that is 
precisely what the author of this 
book— perhaps in the’ spirit of the 
book’s protagonist, Mao Tse-tung— 
attempts. It is daring to predict any 
country’s future, even when limiting | 
oneself to the 1970s; it is triply daring 
to predict the future of a land whose 
curse has veered so erratically in re- 
cent years that even the best-informed 
experts have been fooled time and 
again, and a land that is on the eve of 
what the author believes to be the 
beginning of a new era. Barnett, having 
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gone far enough out on a limb to write a 
book about China in the 1970s, then 
declines to place his full weight on the 
outermost branches; he examines the 
issues as carefully as he can from a safe 
distance, meticulously inventories the 
possibilities, but gives the reader only 
small guidance as to probabilities and 
likelihoods. Since this is exactly what 
he declares his purpose to be in writing 
the book, perhaps no more need be 
said, But in fact he does both more and 
- less. The book contains ample history, 
especially on post-1949 China; it has a 
great deal of information on what China 
looked like at the time of writing 
(1972-73) when Barnett had a chance 
to visit the country and compare what 
he saw then with what his research 
revealed and with what he had seen on 
earlier visits twenty-four and more 
years ago; and it has a rich body of 
footnotes that provides non-specialists 
with an excellent starting bibliography 
on modern and contemporary China. 
The book is broadly conceived: in 
addition to the predictable chapters on 
values, institutions and the leadership, 
there are lengthy chapters on China’s 
military, economy, and international re- 
lations. Indeed it is in this sense that 
more becomes less, because so much is 
touched upon that depth is sacrificed 


for breadth and the relative importance’ 


of many issues: is blurred. This may 
trouble the non-specialist reader for 
whom the book seems to be intended 
(specialists will find little that is new), 
‘ especially since the writing is unremit- 
tingly ponderous. But as a compendium 
of information on China from 1949 to 
1973 and as a survey of the range -of 
possible development for the remain- 
der of the 1970s, this is a thorough and 
reliable work. 

Some will surely question Barnett’s 
point of view, especially his tendency 
to associate Maoism with irrationality. 
While he concedes the appropriateness 
for China of much that Mao has At- 
tempted to do, he cannot really accept 
the idea that a country that is serious 
about modernization can also be serious 
about conducting a social revolution. 
. Success, he seems to assume, always 
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requires stability, order, and com- 
promise, all of which he tends to sub- 
sume under terms like “pragmatism.” 
This is only one of many issues that the 
book raises but does not pursue. Still, it 
is informative and suggestive, and 
many readers will welcome it even if 
few will be delighted with it. 
MICHAEL GASSTER 

Livingston College 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


HAROLD BOLITHO. Treasures Among 
Men: The Fudai Daimyo in To- 
kugawa Japan. Pp. 278. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1974. 
$12.50. 


This mean-looking little volume, 
with its plasticized, mud-colored bind- 
ing and its narrowly monographic title, 
will transcend that cover very quickly 
and go on to become one of the impor- 
tant works of the decade on Tokugawa 
Japan. Focused on the fudai daimyo, 
those personal vassals of the Tokugawa 
whom one of the family designated 
“treasures among men,” the book is 
quite a lot of them and a great deal 
more, too, for as Mr. Bolitho under- 
stands well enough, no group exists ina 
vacuum. To alter our understanding of 
the fudai daimyo’s segment of To- 
kugawa Japan is to demand reappraisal 
of the Tozama daimyo and of: the 
Bakufu itself. In documenting his thesis 
that the traditionally supremely-loyal 
fudai daimyo became more diamyo 
than fudai as the years passed, and 
became, too, important agents in the 
decline*of Tokugawa power, the author 
has revised a good many standard 
western and Japanese interpretations of 
those daimyo and has limned out where 
further revision is needed. 

Mr. Bolitho demonstrates that the 
fudai daimyo filled the “treasure” role 
which tradition and modern scholars 
have assigned them only up until the 
mid-seventeenth century. Then their 
loyalty began to evaporate into a hollow 
myth of loyalty, impressive in the fre- 
quency with which it was proclaimed, 
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but, without substance. Increasingly 
conscious ‘of their daimyo status and 
inevitably influenced by the local in- 
terests of their own vessals and fiefs 
on “one hand, on the other, they 
monopolized key Bakufu offices. 
Caught for a time in ambivalence be- 
tween the decentralizing pull of their 
own landed interests and the absolutist 
thrust of the shogunate, where the 
rewards of officé-holding were rather 
slight, they opted finally against cen- 
- tralism, and through their Bakufu posi- 
_tions helped arrest Japan’s progress 
toward absolutism. The great failure of 
the Tokugawa was in drawing their 
counselors from among a landed group 
whose . interests necessarily dragged 
them out from the center and erased 
the personal bond of feudal loyalty. 
The fudai daimyo, the author shows, far 
from superloyalists, were in fact the 
prime factor in keeping the Tokugawa 
from achieving the Japanese equivalent 
of absolute monarchy on the European 
pattern. 


Mr. Bolitho’s evidence is extensive, - 


varied and impressive. Studying na- 
tional, local, and -family archives, 
memoirs, and a host of other materials, 
and culling a wide range of statistics 
and data concerning, for example, mar- 
riage patterns between fudai and to- 
zama diamyo, he has sifted out an 
‘enormous amount of evidence about 
the ‘fudai daimyo which has enabled 
him to focus on them from a nearly 
- full-circle of perspectives. The eviden- 
tial bases of his arguments go far past 
the older political platitudes to encom- 
pass the social realities and the 
economic uncertainties as well. Cer- 
tainly not least important, Mr. Bolitho 
has a rare control over the language and 
an infectious joy in it. One can only 
hope that he keeps probing Tokugawa 
Japan and that he keeps writing. 
Whether he does or not, others will 
have to, in response to this book. 


R. KENT LANCASTER 


Goucher College 
Baltimore 
Maryland 
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SRIPATI CHANDRASEKHAR. Abortion in 
a Crowded World: The Problem of 
Abortion with Special Reference to 
India. Pp. 184. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1974. $6.95. 


Abortion in a Crowded World is-a 
book about the population problems of ` 
India and the successful drive to 
liberalize the abortion law in India: 
through the democratic process. After 
several years of debate, India replaced 
its old restrictive abortion law dating 
from the 1800s with the Medical Ter- 
mination of Pregnancy Act of 1971 
which allows abortion on many grounds, 
including the mental health of the 
mother. Chandrasekhar expresses the 
þope that the mental health clause will 
be interpreted to mean that abortion on 
demand will be a reality in India. 

With the sole exception of Catholi- 
cism, Chandrasekhar argues that reli- 
gious and governmental opinion about 
abortion have been very slowly adjust- 
ing to the new realities of world-wide 
overpopulation and. undersupply of 
food, Classical Hinduism was opposed 
to abortion, for example, but Radhak- 
rishnan seemingly would allow abor- 
tion under certain circumstances. The 
conclusion is that, like governmental 
and social attitudes, the Hindu view of 
abortion has never been static. On a 
practical side, regardless of official 
views, Chandrasekhar estimates the ac- 
tual number of abortions in India to be 
five million’ a year. He arrives at this 
figure by taking the highest estimate 
from the various surveys he quotes and 
applying it to the country as a whole. 
The estimate may be high, but good 
T data on the issue are not availa-- 

le 

Population pressure provided one 
important argument in favor of passage 
of the liberal abortion bill. Chan- . 
drasekhar believes that India, with 2.4 
percent of the world’s land area and 14 
percent of the world’s population, is the 
cutting edge of the Malthusian di- 
lemma. Universal (and early) marriage 
combined with a near-successful attack 


on malaria and tuberculosis have made 
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rapid growth a problem in the past 
twenty years. As minister of health and 
family planning, Chandrasekhar began 
the process of abortion reform in 1969 
by drafting a model bill. After getting 


detailed responses from all the states, a 


few changes were made and the mod- 
ified bill passed. This book makes very 
clear that wide ranges of opinion were 
sought before the final decision was 
made. Reducing the maternal mortality 
rate from five million illegal abortions 
was also one of the stated reasons for 
passage. Appendix seven gives. ver- 
batim many newspaper editorial com- 
ments about abortion reform before 
final passage of the new act. 

But will abortion reform help solve 
India’s population problems? Char 
drasekhar looks to the recent history of 
Japan and Hungary for examples. As a 
careful demographer, the author avoids 
the easy (but misleading) statement that 
abortion alone “caused” the sharp de- 
cline in births in Japan after World War 
Two. Rather, abortion is the most cer- 
tain of birth contro] measures and was 
adopted by a country otherwise ready 
for a sharp decline in births. Whether 
abortion will work out in India there- 
fore depends largely on increasing 
medical facilities and upon sufficient 
motivation among the population. At 
best, given facilities and economic 
pressure (or incentives), a reduction in 
the birth rate might be possible in a 
developing society. At the least, the 
new reform bill will remove the legal 
barrier to safe abortions for those wish- 
ing them. The portrait of an illegal 
abortion clinic operating before the 
new law (appendix 4) provides a vivid 
example of the kind of situation the 
new law might be realistically expected 
to change. While Chandrasekhar at 
times is a little too strong in his advo- 
cacy of the benefits of abortion on 
demand in India, and sometimes rele- 
gates very important issues to the foot- 
notes, all in all the probable effects’ of 
the new law are clearly outlined. 

This is a very useful book. Students 
of politics in India will find it of 
interest, as well as those interested in 
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population problems. Teachers of 
courses. on India will welcome this 
volume, for it puts India’s population 
problems in perspective by comparison 
with other countries. It is short-—the 
text actually runs 90 pages—and the 
issues are clearly outlined. This book is 
a welcome addition to the literature on 
the sociology of population and politics 
in India. 
GEORGE H. CONKLIN 
Sweet Briar College 
Virginia 


MICHAEL CURTIS and MORDECAI S. 
CHERTOFF, eds. Israel: Social Struc- 
ture and Change. Pp. 443. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1973. $8.95. 


YUVAL ELIZUR and ELIAHU SALPETER. 
Who Rules Israel? Pp. vii, 342. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1973. $8.95. 


Serious books on Israel inevitably 
arouse questions in the minds of mod- 
ern scholars that are rarely raised in 
their more conventional academic pur- 
suits. A small country, in a hostile 
environment, off the beaten path; yet 
continuously reasserting its determina- 
tion to survive, to fulfill its “mission,” to 
safeguard its social gains and make 
additional large strides towards seem- 
ingly utopian goals. Whence comes the 
passionate hostility of the Left, both the 
“old” and the “new,” and the seem- 
ingly hysterical response of the Arab 
world, dating from long before the 
emergence of wars and refugees? How 
does one explain modern Zionism, the 
Nazi Holocaust and the post-war mes- 
sianism, all of which are tied together 
in the birth of Israel and its present 
development? 

These questions go largely un- 
answered in the two books under re- 
view, which set for themselves much 
more limited and manageable goals, 
dealing with the issues of modern Is- 
rael as if it were “just another state.” 
For the larger questions, one is logi- 
cally referred to the growing literature 
that deals with Israel’s historical and 
ideological development. i 
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Israel: Social Structure and Change 
brings together a remarkable collection 
of papers that seek to fill the need to 
provide substantial scholarly materials 
in the English language to students 
seeking to understand the broad con- 
temporary challenges faced by Israeli 
society. It follows Eisenstadt, Patai, 
Fein, Lipset and others, who have 


begun in recent years to make such 


basic research studies available to the 
western scholarly world. 
This volume includes comprehensive 


- analyses of Israel’s urban development, 


ethnic relations, educational issues, 
economic progress, the Kibbutz, and 
social change. Inevitably, the 27 essays 
are of mixed quality, with considerable 
duplication, ranging from the strikingly 
original and the profoundly academic, 
to the superficial restatement and the 
propagandistically partisan. A casual 
skimming through the collection: will 
readily disclose which is which. The 
editors obviously had their reasons for 


making the selections they did, and are | 


by and large to be complimented. 

A theme that runs through the entire 
collection is the central commitment of 
Israel’s leadership to the “quality of 
life” of its citizenry. For this reason, 
close to half of the papers feel moved to 
comment on the brief “Black Panther’ 
demonstrations in 1970-71, as indic- 
ative of Israel’s major social challenge 
-—the ethnic gap between the west- 
ey and oriental Jews, and how to 
bridge it. Several of the contributors 
regard the gap as widening (Remba, 
Toledano), and others sense that it is 
narrowing (Avineri, Elazar, Pelled). 
Patai, after years of studying these mat- 
ters, summarizes his findings thusly: 
Genetically, the Oriental Jewish population 
of Israel is rapidly absorbing the Ashkenazi 
Jews of the country, while culturally it is the 
Ashkenazi Jews who are absorbing the 
Oriental Jews (p. 307). l 


Who Rules Israel? is motivated by 
the conclusion “that it is enough to 
know one hundred, perhaps one 
hundred and- fifty or ‘at most two 
hundred, people in Israel.in order to 
know who is responsible for decision 
making, in the political and military 
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spheres, who makes the wheels of the 
economy turn and who molds public 
opinion” (p. vii). It then proceeds, 
along the lines of Stephen Birmingham 
and society columnists, to describe the 
politicians, scientists, soldiers and 
businessmen that comprise Isrdel’s 
leadership. What emerges is a highly 
informative and engrossing survey of 
Israel’s modern development. 

The poor timing of the book (early 
1973) must, of course, be forgiven. 
When repeatedly discussing the di- 
minishing prospects for war, they obvi- 
ously could not foresee the general 
attack on Israel launched in October 
1973. When conjecturing on the heirs 
apparent to Golda Meir’s office, they 
simply could not anticipate that most of 
the: logical candidates would be ren- 
dered unacceptable within six months 
because of the war developments, and 
therefore. did not even mention the 
eventual winner, Yitzhak Rabin, as a 
dark horse. 

ïn any such subjective study, there 
are bound to be exaggerations on the 
one hand and: understatements on the 
other. The notions of “protekzia” and 
inter-locking directorates of the “elite” 
are not as uniquely Israeli as the au- 
thors seern to believe; nor is the 
bureaucratic red tape. They are the 
rule, rather than the exception, in most 
developed countries. A more serious 
miscalculation, probably reflecting the 
author’s personal biases, is the singular 
lack of attention, a mere two pages 
(140-42), devoted to Israel’s religious 
establishment. Both its-opponents and 
its defenders would agree that itis a 
major political force to be reckoned 
with, however unspiritual it may at 
times appear. 

Both books, therefore, are useful ad- 
ditions to the growing literature on 


modern Israel. The first will be of . 
` primary: jnterest to the social scientist, 


and the second to the student of gen- 


‘eral background material on Israel’ S 


present leadership. . 
; . HERBERT ROSENBLUM 
Hebrew College 
Brookline . . 
Massachusetts 
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Jonn N. HAWKINS. Mao Tse-tung and 
Education. Pp. 260. Hamden, Conn.: 
The Shoe String Press, 1974. $10. 00. 


Western interest in Chinese educa- 
‘tion varies directly with our enthusiasm 
for the economic and political succes- 
ses on the mainland. Somehow: (the 
argument goes) those schools miust 
have contributed to the inculcation of 
attitudes and skills which seem to 
work. For Americans this is not only an 
exciting but also an urgent problem and 
it comes as somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment that Hawkins does not deal with 


it at all. Instead he sets himself the - 


more modest goal—one which he 
achieves, remarkably well—of detailing 
whatever Mao has said about education 
in the last half century. This is no eas¥ 
task since’ Mao has not only. written 
little on education but what he has 
written is of a general nature and must 
be understood in the context of Marxist 
theory generally and the changing 
pressures on the Chinese Communist 
Party from the Kiangsi period through 
Yenan and‘finally to Peking. The author 
is aware of the problem and has sought 
a solution in separately discussing top- 
ics easily recognizable to schoolmen 
_such as Goals, Curriculum, Administra- 
tion, Students, and the like. Each chap- 
ter is then divided neatly into periods 
such as 1928-1934, 1935-1949, and 
1949-1973. The expected result might 
be wooden and mechanical but is sur- 
prisingly readable and informative. The 
reason for this, apart from an attractive 
style, is probably the obvious feel and 
“sympathy” the author demonstrates 
for his material. He was in China in 
1971, although I could not discover 
from reading the book how long he 
. Spent there. He extensively quotes 
Chinese and Japanese sources, but 
again usually accessible only through 
translations so far as I can gather from 
the recorded credits. . 

Despite its limited scope and obvieus 
shortcomings, the book fills a need in 
bringing together in a careful and or- 
ganized manner the many fragméntary 
xemarks by the Chairman on schools, 
* youth and -edueation. Since many of 
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these are of certainly more than passing 
interest in Western countries, the book 
should’ be: well received by scholars 
and laymen alike. One may argue about 
whether Mao alone could have swayed 
a nation as the author sometimes im- 
plies when he reads pronouncements 
from the leader’s pen as equivalent to 
accomplished social fact, or how—if 
Mao’s thoughts were so dominant and all 
pervasive—could things have deterior- 
ated to a point where only the Great 
Cultural Revolution could bring China 
back to revolutionary purity; but these 
do not seriously. detract from the work. 
Compared with other texts on the same 
subject, Hawkins is more in the tradi- 
tion of Stewart Fraser's Chinese Com- 
munist Education, a collection of im- 
portant documents on education than R. 
F. Price’s Education in Communist 
China which describes his experiences 
while teaching in China. We of course 
need both approaches but combined 
with the kinds of insight demonstrated 
in the Wingspread Report, Education 


‘in the People’s Republic of China. My 


severest criticism I would reserve for 
the numerous unnecessary photographs 
quite unrelated to the text and contain- 
ing the almost embarassingly simple- 
minded captions such as “Peasants, 
teachers, and students discuss textbook 
compilation” (p. 103), or “Mao chats 
informally with students” (p. 117). On 
page 96 “local contro!” is transliterated 
as min-pan and on page 86 as min-ban. 
JosEPH E. DIBONA 

Duke University 

Durham 

North Carolina 


e 
: LARRY D. HILL. Emissaries to a Revolu- 


tion: Woodrow Wilsons Executive 
Agents in Mexico. Pp. ix, 394. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State: University 
Press, 1974. $12.95.. 


The system of special presidential 
agents is a method by which a presi- 
dent operates in foreign relations with- 
out the ‘trained services of State De- 
partment officials. Repeatedly resorted 
to by presidents since Washington’s 
day, it has had a checkered history and, 
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as this book demonstrates, produced in 
President Woodrow Wilson’s relations 
with Mexico probably the worst fiasco 
since Cleveland’s use of this system in 
‘his dealings with the Hawaiian Islands. 
It created conditions which brought the 
two nations to a near state of war. 

The revolution in Mexico started by 
Francisco I. Madero eventually degen- 
erated into civil war, and as Wilson 
found it impossible to recognize any 
warring faction as the government of 
Mexico he sent agents to all of them. 
“This book is a narrative of the ac- 
tivities and the diplomacy of these 
‘eleven men and the influence they 
exerted on Wilson’s foreign policy and 
on the course of the Mexican revolu- 
tion” (p. x). 

Seemingly out ofa grab bag Wilson 
and Secretary of State Bryan pulled a 
strange assortment of “experts” to ad- 
vise them on Mexican policy, including 
a former Episcopal minister, a Protes- 
tant, a Mormon, and assorted Catholics. 
Some were self-important bumblers, 
others petty intriguers, and others naive 
amateurs. Sometimes they worked at 
cross purposes acting beyond their au- 
thority and even without credentials. In 
this study the author presents percep- 
tive vignettes of these men as well as of 
the revolutionary leaders to whom they 
were sent as emissaries. _ 

Perhaps a little too detailed in its 
recital of the intrigues, conferences, 
and rivalries among the Mexican mili- 
tary chiefs and their relations with Wil- 
son’s executive agents, the study 
nevertheless skillfully keeps the focus 
upon the latter, giving in general only a 
skeletal sketch of background events in 
the revolutionary movement as 4 whole 
necessary to an understanding of the 
roles played at various times by the 
emissaries of “the puritan in the White 
House.” It supplies important details, 
largely lacking from more general 
studies and indispensable to a full 
understanding of more than two years 
(June 1913-—October 1915) of the Mexi- 
can upheaval. 

In general this is a record of sordid 
personalista politics by the Mexican 
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revolutionary idee form: Huerta to 
Carranza, with Obregón and Villa ap- 
pearing in the most favorable light, and 
a record of Wilsonian diplomacy in 
dealing with them in terms of personal 
predilections and prejudices which it 
was sought to gloss over by affirmations 
of the principle of self-determination 
and professions of high moral purpose. 
For two years the Wilson administra- 
tion showed complete misunderstand- 
ing of the Mexican mentality and at- 
titudes. It played favorites among the 
revolutionary leaders transferring its 
dislikes from Huerta to Zapata to Villa 
and finally to Carranza, but “in the 
end,” as the author concludes, with 
Wilson’s recognition of the latter, “it 
was Carranza who won,” not because 
he gained military victories over his 
Mexican rivals but because he showed 
himself a stalwart defender of Mexico’s 
national interests. l 

This is a straightforward, factual, and 
objective narrative of one of the most 
shameful sequences in American dip- 
lomatic history. From it the irresistible 
conclusion emerges that hard is the lot 
and small the rewards of “emissaries to 
a revolution.” 

The scholarship of this study is unex- 
ceptionable, but it. is marred by some 
spelling errors. ‘ 

DONALD MARQUAND DOZER 
' Universidad Autónoma de 
Guadalajara 

Guadalajara 

Jalisco 

Mexico 


EILEEN Hsvt-BALZER, RICHARD J. 
BALZER and FRANCIS L. K. Hsw. 
China: Day by Day. Pp. xxxvi, 111. 
New Haven, Conn.:, Yale University 
Press, 1974. $15.00. Paperbound, 
$7.95. 


In the last two years numerous books 
recounting the experiences of a wide 
vatiety of travelers to the People’s 
Republic of China haye become quite 
common. Journalists, scientists, schol- 
ars, students, government officials, 
physicians—as well as “people-to-— 
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people” groups—have documented the 
diverse institutional changes defining 
socialist China and have evaluated the 
progress and spirit of the new China. 
The quality of these travelers’ accounts 
has ranged over a wide spectrum and 
after reading most of them it would 
hardly seem likely that another one 
would be worth reading, or would add 
to one’s sense of new China. And yet 
this handsome book on China does just 
that: it presents simply a photographic 
‘narrative which felicitously captures 
the essence of contemporary China. A 
perceptive introduction to China’s cul- 
tural values by Francis L. K. Hsu, a 
noted anthropologist; a vivid running 
account of life in China’s cities and 
communes by Eileen Hsu-Balzer, % 
young anthropologist and daughter of 
Professor Hsii; and over one hundred 
and fifty apt black-and-white photo- 
graphs by Richard Balzer, son-in-law of 
Professor Hsü and husband of Eileen 
Hsit-Balzer, are effectively combined in 
this work to present China’s current 
. tempo and main theses. 
The photographs, which are the heart 
of the book, make a strong emotional 
impact by conveying dramatically the 
mood, sense of purpose, and humanity 
of the Chinese people. Most of the 
pictures are of and about the people: at 
work and play, exercising, relaxing, 
communicating, swimming, bicycling, 
shadow-boxing, conversing, marketing, 
‘eating, in transit and at rest—going 
about the day to day activities that are 
their lives and the reality of China. The 
black and white photographs have been 
shot and selected with great sensitivity, 
catching with . great expression the 
character and temper of individuals and 
groups in action, and the result is a 
ranie picture-essay of new China in 
ux. 

This photographic survey of life in 
China is made more meanjngful by 
Professor Hsii’s insightful introductgfy 
discourse on how to understand this 
vast and ancient country. The introduc- 
tion focuses on certain basic cultural 
elements which play a significant role 
_in shaping Chinese social relationships: 
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continuity, inclusiveness, authority, 
and asexuality. In this cultural context 
the Communists’ emphasis on coopera- 
tion rather than on competition falls on 
fertile soil and the revolutionary goals 
of egalitarianism and industrialization- 
modernization through group-oriented 
motivation are not in sharp conflict with 
the four fundamental cultural elements 
governing social interaction. Professor 
Hsü contrasts these Chinese cultural 
characteristics with their American 
counterparts so that perspective and 
understanding are- gained in dealing 
with such a different social system. His 
cultural framework aims at assisting us 
to “approach the truth by observing the 
same event from different angles aided 
by observers of diverse, backgrounds.” 

The remainder of the text material is 
a running account of the trio’s observa- 
tions by Eileen Hsit-Balzer who suc- 
ceeds in presenting her story in a 
careful, knowledgeable and balanced 
fashion. Fact is separated from what has 
been reported as fact; personal judg- 
ments are closely labeled; and skepti- 
cism is voiced in appropriate places 
and without hostility. The author views 
China with open sympathy but not with 
an uncritical eye. Her eye-witness re- 
portage goes beyond what many vis- 
itors to China, including this reviewer, 
have perceived since she enjoyed with - 
her companions the status of hua chiao 
(overseas Chinese) which enabled the 
members of the group to interact m®re 
closely and in more varied situations 
than other types of visitors. Her account 
thus takes us through the usual array of 
institutions (factories, schools, health 
care facilities, nurseries, communes, in- 
stitutes, universities, hospitals), her re- 
ports of which are complete and accu- 
rate; as well as into the homes and 
circles of relatives and other Chinese 
families whose everyday existence 
makes the reality of her report tore 
comprehensive and valuable. The re- 
sult is a compelling, informative journal 
of contemporary China in revolutionary 
ferment. 

The blend of photographs, introduc- 
tion, and detailed account of China day 
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by day is a most attractive and readable 
projection of China today. 
. © CHARLES HOFFMANN 
State University of New York 
Stony Brook 


Jor C. HUANG. Heroes and Villains in 
Communist China: The Contempo- 
rary Chinese Novel as a Reflection of 
Life. Pp. vii, 345. New York: Uni- 
verse Books, 1974. $15.00. 


This is a very difficult book to re- 
view, especially in such short space, for 
though Professor Huang has obviously 
done a tremendous amount of research 
and presented us with a fascinating 
book, this reader doubts that he has 
fully achieved his stated purpose. As 
the subtitle suggests, Professor Huang 
has attempted to explore the operation 
of the Chinese Communist social sys- 
tem through an examination of approx- 
imately 120 novels and novelettes pub- 
lished on the Mainland between 1949 
and 1966. He believes that: “Since 
novels reflect social realities at given 
times and under given conditions, the 


structure,.order and conditions in soci-. 


ety and interpersonal: relations may be 
inferred” (p. vii). He also holds that 
while a story may not be factual, it can 
be real, and what makes it real is its 
artistic quality (p. xi). 

Starting from this premise, Professor 
Huang proceeds to analyze and discuss 
in some detail the contents of about 
twenty-one works covering various 
periods from the formative years of the 
Communist revolution—as depicted in 
Qu-yang Shan’s Three Family Lane 
—to the beginnings of the Cultural 
Revolution with its model peacetime 
hero of the People’s Liberation Army, 
Ou-yang Hai. Of particular interest are 
the stories dealing with guerrilla war- 
fare and the early years of agricultural 
collectivization and industrialization. 

All these novels concentrate on the 
revolution at the grass roots level thus 
making it possible for their authors to 
discuss numerous problems confronting 
the revolution without involving major 
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political figures. At the same time the 
extent of background research involved 
in the writing of these novels is truly 
impressive. The attention paid to pro- 
viding local color and historical detail 
makes them invaluable sources for the 
western scholars of modern China 
whose studies have largely suffered 
from having so little experience with 
reality. Furthermore, as Professor 
Huang points out on several occasions, 
some of these authors have demon- 
strated considerable artistic skill in 
making their characters come to life. 
The strength of the book undoubt- 
edly lies in the tremendous amount of 
material Professor Huang presents from 
the novels he covers. Through them we 
gee how general policies and ideologi- 
cal formulations emanating from the 
Party affect the lives of the ordinary 
people, and how each stage of the 
revolution presents different kinds of 
challenges and different sets of con- 
tradictions and new struggles among 
the people. The weakness of the book 
lies in the fact that it does not hang 
together very well. Professor Huang. 
starts out to show us how the Chinese 
Communist society works, how the vic- 
tory was won, what the goals were, and 
how they were implemented. To do 
this he cites numerous passages from 
various novels, but he makes little 
attempt to integrate the information 
contained there into some conceptual 
framework of changing society aside 
from some general remarks notably deal- 
ing with peasant resistance to collec- 
tivization. Thus the. social data pro- 
vided by the novels are more or less 
left to stand on their own while Profes- 


.sor Huang devotes his discussion to 


either his evaluation of the work’s artis- 
tic merits or how the work is treated by 
Communist critics. This is unfortunate 
for neither of these is central to the 
main purpose of the book, and were it 
the intention of the author to make 
them so, both subjects deserve much 
more careful treatment than they re- 
ceived here. In spite of the serious 
structural failing, however, the book 
contains enough fascinating material to_ 
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make the total effort highly commenda- 
ble. 
W. ALLYN RICKETT 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


FRANKLIN W. KNIGHT. The African 
Dimension in Latin American 
Societies. Pp. v, 148. New York: 
MacMillan, 1974. $5.95. 


Most readers will find that this highly 
"readable summation of the Black ex- 
perience in the Americas fits some- 
where between Roger Bastide’s factu- 
ally loaded African Civilizations in the 
New World and Harry Hoetink’s inter- 
pretative, analytical Slavery and Race 
Relations in the Americas. Unlike these 
latter two studies, however, Knight’s 
book is not designed for experts. Rather 
it will be useful as an introductory 
study of comparative aspects of Black 
History. . 

The author skillfully summarized a 
number of difficult problems concern- 
ing Black History including: European 
influence on slavery and race con- 
sciousness; the development of Ameri- 
can attitudes on race; group interaction 
and group dynamics: and problems 
with regard to integration. His treat- 
ment of the United States, Brazil and 
Cuba in his chapter on “Group Con- 
sciousness” is especially concise and 
thoughtful. | 

In order to facilitate his comparative 
study Professor ` Knight designed two 
categories for regions in the. Americas: 
“Settler America” and “Non-Settler 
America.” This differs somewhat from 
the usual characterization of “Exploita- 
tive” and “Farming” colonies. Knight’s 
terms have a distinct advantage when 
treating the southern’ United States 
which was neither entirely exploitative 
nor farming. There is some strain, how- 
ever, in classifying Brazil and perhaps 
Puerto Rico as “Settler” colonies. ° 

Despite Professor Knight’s skillful 
handling of a difficult subject there are 
several basic problems involved with 
his comparative approach. First, it is 
not truly a comparative study in that 
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except for Cuba and Puerto Rico virtu- 
ally no specific information is included 
on Spanish America. Cuba and Puerto 
Rico: both evolved as areas of active 
Spanish economic interest late in the 
slavery era. The use of these two regions 
to generalize on Spanish America may 
well be inappropriate. 

Second, the distinction between 
Spanish policy with regard to Indians 
and Blacks is never clearly defined. In 
several instances Knight would have 
the reader believe that Spanish racial 
attitudes and legislation for both the 
Indian and African were directly con- 
nected. In fact, the Black, whether as 
slave or freedman, was never viewed in 
the same manner as the Indian. Both 
philosophically and practically the In- 
dian became a special issue for the 
Spanish. Hence, Knight’s inclusion of 
such things as the Papal announcement 
of 1537 (Sublimis Deus), the New Laws 
of 1542, and the. famous debates be- 
tween Bartolomé de las Casas and Juan 
Ginés de Sepúlveda (pp. 29-31, 53-54) 
need sharper distinction since these 
issues directly involved the Indian and 
not the Black. 

Finally, Knight stressed the pre- 
dominantly male nature of Black im- 


migration to the Americas but no statis- 


tics on the actual male to female ratio 
were giyen. Such information should 
prove highly significant when applied 
to various regions of the Americas for 
comparative purposes. 
WILLIAM F. SHARP 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 
RODERICK MACFARQUHAR. The Ori- 
gins of the Cultural Revolution. Vol. 
I. Pp. 489. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1974. $14.95. 


This is definitely a book for serious 
students of the Chinese scene, with a 
superabundance of footnotes (eighty- 
five pages), an extensive bibliography 
(ten pages) and a more than adequate 
index (twenty pages). Originally under- 
taken as a one-volume study, it has 
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become the first of three, the first being 
subtitled Contradictions Among the 
People, 1956-1957. It was published 
for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and Columbia University’s East 
Asian Institute, and the Research Insti- 
tute on Communist Affairs. It is a really 
scholarly work with an unusually read- 
-able and clear style. 

While the general destructive effects 
of the cultural revolution—‘““Let a 
hundred flowers bloom, let a hundred 
‘schools contend” —are well known, the 
author endeavors to indicate its origins 


. and to examine the impact of the main 


events on the thinking, actions and 
interactions of the Chinese leaders, 
particularly Mao Tse-tung, Liu, Shao- 
cki and Chou En-lai, calling attention 
to their disputes and inconsistencies at 
various times,-over the nature of the 
ideal of the communist society, the role 
of the Chinese Communist Party, the 


validity of the Russian model and the. 


pace of economic development. He 
describes Mao as a patient man with 
total self-confidence; having the objec- 
tive of combining centralism with 
democracy, discipline with freedom 
and unity of purpose with personal ease 
-of mind and. liveliness. He dem- 
onstrates .how at different periods 
Mao first emphasized one element and 
then the other until in the second half 
of 1957 he realized the need for more 
discipline. Liu was said to be bookish, 
- theughtful and taciturn but persever- 
‘ing, achieving the heights by solid hard 


_ “work and a gift for organization, Chou’s 


salient characteristics were his unwill- 
ingness to elevate policy into principle 
and his association with policies of 
moderation; he commanded allegiance 
- on the basis of his personality rather 
than on vision and really earned the 
‘title 'of supreme negotiator—an ability 
which enabled him to be a member of 
the Chinese Politburo for over forty- 
five years. 

Mao himself was the progenitor of 
the cultural revolution which spawned 
the Red Guards and threatened to de- 
stroy the communist regime until 
finally Mao ordered the army to restore 
law, and order. We are told that the 
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completion in 1956 of collectivization 
in China and the 20th Soviet Congress 
set in motion the processes that: led 
inexorably to the cultural revolution 
and the purge of the antiparty groups. It 
is impossible in a few words to recount 
all the speeches about the liberalization 
movement, the rectification campaign, 
the cult of personality and revisionism 
which the author concludes indicate 
that the Chairman had changed courses 
both in domestic and foreign policy. 

Certainly this book deserves honora- 
ble mention and will be appreciated by 
scholars for a long time to come. It will 
be difficult for the coming two volumes 
to équal or surpass this one. 

ALBERT E. KANE 

* Washington, D.C. 


JAY R. MANDLE. The Plantation 
Economy: Population and Economic 
Change in Guyana, 1838-1960. Pp. 
ix, 170. Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple 
University Press, 1973. $10.00. 


This slim study condemns’ the planta- 
tion system‘as a barrier to economic 
development. The nineteenth-century 
sugar technology used low-productiv- 
ity, low-wage labor, kept on the job 
by slavery, indenture, or other coercive 
relationships. The plantation thus ‘in- 
hibited labor mobility and a domestic 
labor market; and, given the small 
size of the planter class, perpetuated 
a highly unequal income distribution. 

For Mandle, development in Guay- 
ana means the emergence of an in- 
dependent peasantry producing vari- 
ous crops, and high productivity sectors 
such as industry. But each time the 
peasantry increased, the planter- 
dominated colonial policy frustrated ` 
the change. After abolition in 1838, 
Britain limited freedmen’s access to 
public lands, but wages rose anyway, 
and freedmen purchased private land. 
Buitain then subsidized indentured 
immigration, mostly East Indian.’ The 
immigrants’ arrival, ahd the peasants’ 
inability to support the high costs of 
drainage and irrigation, reinvigorated Ss 
the plantations and limited diversifica- 
tion. When sugar prices dropped in the 
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1890s. E East Indians were 
permitted easier access to Crown lands, 
where: they grew rice. But village rice 


production, high cost and low yield,. 


served only to absorb excess plantation 
labor. World War II obliged Britain to 
encourage colonial agriculture, but 
after 1945 the government dismantled 
the incentive system and refused to 
help local industry compete: with home 
products. 

The Guayana plantation system was 
shaken but not undone by demographic 
and political pressures. Following the 
end of indentured immigration in 1917, 
government public health measures 
augmented natural increase. When the 
larger labor force proved unruly, plan- 
ters chose to mechanize. Since sugat 
monopolized prime lands, and other 
sectors neither absorbed released labor 
nor facilitated the appearance of local 
entrepreneurs, the plantation enclave 
remained dominant. Racial tensions be- 
tween East Indians and Africans—a 
legacy of residential segregation under 
the Britishdivided the working class 
and scarred the early years after inde- 
pendence. 
= Mandle skillfully blends interpreta- 
tions of demographic and economic 
data; he is admirably succinct, and 
usually persuasive. But his insistence 
upon the plantation’s obstacles to de- 
velopment ignores the fact that some 
plantation areas, notably Brazil’s coffee 
regions, achieved industrialization, and 
underestimates the possibility that 
Guayanas main problem may have 
been colonialism, the lack of capital 
accumulation and reinvestment by a 
local elite. Yet he portrays clearly the 
reciprocal relationship between planta- 
tion and colonial policy, and his book 


will be stimulating reading for econo- 


mists, demographers, and historians. 
PETER L. EISENBERG 
Rutgers University š 
New. Brunswick __. S 
New Jersey 


BRADLEY M. RICHARDSON. The Politi- 
. cal Culture of Japan. Pp. 282. Berke- 


. ley: University of California Press, 
1974. $12.50. ` 
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One of the later stages in the “mod- 
ernization” of Japan has been the ap- 
plication of some of the more elaborate 
forms of quantitative methods research 
in the social sciences. In this instance, 
Professor Richardson has selected the 
political culture approach associated 
with- Professors Almond, Pye, Verba, et 
al. In addition to surveys of his own, his 
most important quantitative data were 
derived ‘from the detailed surveys 
which have been compiled by the 
Japanese Fair Election League over an 
extended period of time. 

The findings suggest a Japanese voter 
in many respects much like his coun- 
terpart in other industrialized, demo- 
cratic states. He believes politics is 
relevant but he lacks confidence in his 
ability to understand or to meaningfully 
affect it. His interest level is low; such | 
as it is, it focuses on pragmatic con- 
cerns. He views elections as important, - 
yet he is pessimistic about the results 
since he tends to be skeptical of his 
political leaders. He is conscientious 
about voting but is generally averse to 
playing an active role in politics. He is 
more influenced by the candidate than: 
by party label; he wants a candidate of 
good character who will serve his in- 
terests. At middle age he is more in- 
volved in politics than in youth or old 
age. 

Sketched in this fashion, however, 
the portrait is misleadingly simple and 
fails to capture either the diversity 
within the voting public or the features 
which are more particularly Japanese. 
For example, compared to the Japanese 
urban voter, the rural voter participates 
more ip politics and tends to be less 


‘skeptical. At the same time, Japanese 


voters, generally, are more interested i in 
local than in national politics, although 


' the level varies among different seg- 


ments of the public. These findings 
about urban-rural differences and about 
the strength of localism quite rightly 
suggest to the author that revisions may 
well be in order for certain tenets of 
modernization theory derived from ex- 
perience elsewhere. Two other sugges- 
tive propositions he advances are that 
education rather than urban/rural resi- 
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dence may be a critical variable in 
attitudes about political involvement, 
and that, based on Japanese experi- 
ence, social organization (group mem- 
bership) may be an important variable 
insufficiently considered heretofore in 
modernization theory. 

The tentatively advanced and care- 
fully reasoned interpretations of data 
provide the most interesting material in 
the book which, with its attention to 
multivariate analysis and its rather 
heavy style, is not one easy to read. The 
appeal is more likely to be to those 
interested in comparative analysis ‘than 
to area specialists. There is a short 
appendix on political behavior research 
in Japan today. 

WILLARD H. ELSBREE 

Ohio University 

Athens 


EUROPE 


P. A. ALLUM. Politics and Society in 
Post-War Naples, 1945-1970. Pp. ix, 
410. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. $32.50. 


This very expensive book attempts: 


to do three things and in the:attempt 
achieves only partial success. It de- 
scribes in considerable detail and with 
much normative complaint the de- 
velopment and operation of two big- 
city political machines in the Neapoli- 
tarr electoral constituency, the “Lauro” 
machine built by the Neapolitan ship- 
owner and Monarchist political leader 
Achille Lauro, and its successor the 
“Gava” machine, built by the trans- 
planted Venetian Christian Democratic 
Senator Silvio Gava and his sons. It also 
tries to fit this Neapolitan machine- 
politics model into -thè larger Italian 
political system. It attempts to explain 
why Neapolitan politics developed in 
the way it did and to forecast how it 
must (he is an economic determinist) 
become transformed as a consequence 
of the industrialization and moderniza- 
tion of the Neapolitan economy and 
society. 

The best part of the book is its 
description of how these political 
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machines operate (and operated). Hav- 
ing been raised in Chicago in the days 
of the Kelly-Nash machine and its suc- 
cessors, I could comfortably appreciate, 
with a sense of easy- recognition, the 
operations of the patronage and clien- 
telistic system. Mr: Allum describes 
very effectively the role of the “boss” 
in the development and recruitment of 
followers and supporters as well as the 
exploitation of national connections for 
local political benefits. 

My problems with Mr. Allum’s effort’ 
come from his interpretation of the 
phenomena he describes. He adopts 
the dichotomous distinction of the Ger- 
man sociologist Tonnies between 
“gesellschaft” and “gemeinschaft,” be- 
tween modern society, based on ra- 
tional calculation of class interests and 
organized on horizontal class lines, and 
traditional society based on ascriptive 
links of personal ties and organized on > 
vertical, hierarchical lines. He finds 
Neapolitan society to be only just 
emerging from this traditional, ascrip- 
tive society and identifies the in- 
adequate modernization of that society 
and economy as the cause of the 
machine-politi¢és which continues to 
operate. I, unfortunately, do not believe 
that political machines and patronage 
politics are only connected to 
partially-developed societies. I see pa- 
tronage and clientelistic politics at work 
in societies at many levels of develop- 
ment. Let us take the process of politi- 
cal recruitment, for example. Mr. Allum 
shows how successive candidates for 
parliament from Naples are usually rel- 
atives or former aides of political big- 
shots. In the second congressional dis- 
trict of Connecticut where I now live 
there are three candidates currently 
competing for the Democratic Party’s 
nomination for the congressional seat. 
One is the son of a former candidate for 
the same seat and is currently an 
adgninistrative assistant to the Demo- 
cratic United States Senator from Con- 
necticut; another is the son of a former 
United States Senator from Connect- 
icut; and the third is the son of the 
Chairman of the Democratic State, 
Central Committee. Connecticut has 
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the highest per capita annual income of 
any state in the fifty United States, and 
the United States has the second or 
third highest per capita annual income 
in the world. The conclusion I reach is 
based on one or the other of two 
possibilities; there is an awful lot of 
traditionalism in even the most modern 
societies or else patronage and coopta- 
tion are universal phenomena, tran- 
scending time and place. 

Mr, Allum quotes Senator Gava’s de- 

“‘fense that his Neapolitan organization 
= is no different from Andreotti’s in 
Rome, Taviani’s in Genoa, Rumors in 
‘Vicenza {and I could add Calleri’s in 
Turin). Almost all these cities he men- 
tions are northern, modern, industrial 
centers, in a part of the country, fn 
other words, that Allum has identified 
as based on “gesellschaft” norms. He 
doesn't reject Gava’s defense, yet the 
challenge to his explanatory framework 
seems to have escaped him. 

He believes that Naples will develop 
an electorate linked to class conscious, 
horizonta parties as modernization 
proceeds and the Neapolitan masses 
come to identify correctly their proper 
class locus, ‘their correct class enemy, 
and the parties which represent their 
class interests. Machine politics will 
then disappear. Not being a Marxist I 
doubt that modernization produces 
these results, in Naples or elsewhere. 
In my opinion modernization reduces 
clear cut class identities and divides 
populations around other issues. The 
voting studies of Mattei Dogan have 
shown that the attitude toward the 
Catholic Church is a more important 
divider in Italy than class. Other stu- 
dents have come to at least a tentative 
conclusion that the influence of class 
has been declining, in Italy and 
elsewhere in the Western World. More 
modern Marxists than Mr. Allum, 
namely the leaders of the Italian Com- 
` munist Party, have been engaged for, ‘fat 
least two decades in the effort to reach 
out beyond the. traditional proletariat 
and intellectuals to attract the support 


of other groups in society. They have- 


_ succeeded to the point that Professor 
Giacomo Sani éalls the Italian Com- 
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munist Party a “catch-almost-all” party. 
Perhaps they see the future more 
clearly than he does. 
NORMAN KOGAN 
The University of Connecticut 
Storrs 


C. C. ELDRIDGE. England’s Mission: 
The Imperial Idea in the Age of 
Gladstone and Disraeli, 1868-1880. 
Pp. 288. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1974. $10.95. 


At the outset of the present century 
Rudyard Kipling was writing of those 
“fluttered folk and wild . . . halfdevil 
and _ half-child,’” who depended for 
good government on the willingness of 
the white man to respond to the obliga- 
tions of Christianity and civilization by 
taking up the imperial burden. Kipling 
was expressing typical late-Victorian 
sentiments, which remained influential 
in Britain throughout the next two 
generations. But his views were not 
representative of the whole Victorian 
era, the early part of which has widely 
been regarded as a time of anti- 
imperialism, with the mid-Victorian 
years of 1868-1880 witnessing both the 
climax of the earlier policy and the 
change to belligerent expansionism. 
Some years ago, however, this interpre- 
tation was challenged in a seminal 
article which argued that the Victorians 
were always imperialists but at first in 
an informal way, securing effective con- 
trol of much of the world through 
commercial and financial activity. “The 
imperialism of free trade” was the key 
idea in this new approach. It has in turn 
been ghallenged, with some success, 
but it has left an indelible mark on 
thinking about the subject. One of its 
results has been to raise a question 
about the contribution of the mid- 
Victorians to the idea and practice of 
imperialism-—the issue which Dr. Eld- 
ridge aims to clarify in this carefully- 
researched and readable book. 

His main argument is that the period 
was much less dramatic than used to be 
supposed. He says that Gladstone’s 
1868-1874 ministry was not bent on 
dismembering the empire, and that 
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although Disraeli, after 1874, often in- 
tervened in the tropics, his policy was 


not one of deliberate expansion. Nor 


was there a popular imperialist move- 
ment in the 1870s. Eldridge does say, 
however, that Disraeli’s concern with 
India and the route to it led to the 
vision of a centralized, military empire 
which’ helped to pave the way for 
Britain's involvement in the scramble 
for territory in Africa, southeast Asia, 
and the Pacific in the last two decades 
of the century. But he suggests that this 
later. imperialism was largely a defen- 
sive response to changing external cir- 
cumstances, in particular to the ac- 
tivities of newly-unified and ambitious 
Germany. In this way Eldridge is able 
to claim that the period 1868-1880 was 
indeed a turning point in British impe- 
‘rial history, in that it saw the beginning 
of the breakdown of that system of 
cooperation and balance among the 
European powers which hitherto in the 
nineteenth century had served them so 
well. Now their colonial policies and 
relations were to assume a different 
shape—as was, in time, much else 
besides. 
ALAN M. JAMES 
University of Keele 
England 


NIGEL Gray. The Silent Majority. Pp. 
~ 927. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1973.-$10.50. 


* 
. This books title and subtitle, A 
Study of the Working Class in Post-War 
British Fiction, are misleading. It is not 
about that “majority” of the British 
population which undoubtedly ig work- 
ing class. It is about a section of the 
working class which is in some way 
deprived. Yet deprivation has scarcely 
been a‘dominant feature of British 
working-class life since the Second 
World War. On the contrary, the contrast 
with the pre-war period of depression 
has been so marked that much of the 
British proletariat, especially its older 
_ part, enjoying a hitherto unexperienced 
material prosperity, has developed a 
complacent contentment usually as- 
sociated-with the middle classes. 
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Thus the book, for the most part, is 
concemed with that minority of the 
working-class which has, not attained. 
this relative affluence, or does not value 
it and may be in revolt against it. If one 
excludes the section from Brendan Be- 
han’s Borstal Boy, the story of an 
Irishman in the years before 1945 in- 
volved in what is scarcely an everyday 
working-class situation, the various ex- 
cerpts which Mr. Gray uses to illustrate 
his theme are taken from novels about 
children, adolescents, and young men 
either in conflict with the world, or 
unable to relate to it. 

It is nevertheless true that in one 
sense the five novels selected for 
analysis-~Kes, Billy Liar, Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning, This 
Sporting Life and Alfile—are represen- 
tative of British post-war fiction. They 
have all been “best sellers” and they 
have all been adapted for either the 
large or the small screen. So they have 
reached vast audiences. Middle-class 
people, particularly non-British mid- 
dle-class people, might well, there- 
fore, conclude that they enshrine the 
British working-class “way of life,” 
though surely that purpose is fulfilled 
by Coronation Street, a long-running 
television series about life in the 
backstreets of a North of England in- 
dustrial town. 

Where Mr. Gray’s material is authen- 
tic is in its background. Rugby League 
football, pubs, factories and council 
houses—these carry visual conviction, . 
and this may explain the vividness of 
their presentation on the media. The 
values asserted in the selected books, 
however, are untypical: or so, at least, 
this reviewer would argue. The British 
working class is more aggressive than 
the middle class: nevertheless, one of 
its most marked features is its gentle- 
ness. Again it may be that the British 
working chass is deprived, absolutely if 
néj relatively, but it seldom takes re- 
fuge in fantasy or self-pity as do- the 
leading characters in these novels. 

These heroes, it could be maintained, 
are working-class boys who feel unable 
to.accept their own class’ compromise” , 
with British middle-class values. In 
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Kes, or Billy Liar this leads to with- 
drawal from the world: in Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning and Alfie, it 
produces an assertive hedonism. This 
Sporting Life is more subtle: it also has 
a “mixed-up” heroine, as well as a hero 
in the same mold as the others. He is 
unable to relate, though his difficulty 
is in living above his accustomed stand- 
ard of living. Thus all the heroes are 
“different.” They are all at odds with, if 
not all in rebellion against, the ways of 
‘an older generation which does not 
understand their status problems. As so 
often in contemporary popular sociolog- 
ical writing, generational misun- 
derstandings are explained in terms of 
lack of communication between classes. 

The author who, as he so often re- 
minds us, is a working-class lad, clearly 
aligns himself with the positions of 
his uncomprehending and uncom- 
prehended heroes. There is much er- 
nest endeavour to shock the middle 
classes by using such words as “fuck,” 
“arse” and “pissed.” We are introduced 
to the author’s marital problem: he has 
a middle-class wife who finds him 
aggressive. Elsewhere there are other 
biographical details from the 1950s 
such as his ejection from rock’n’roll 
films and his membership of a motor- 
bike gang. “When you are down in the 
working class you are small and ineffec- 
tual,” he says. (So you are if you are 
“down” in the middle—or any other— 
class.) You need a hero. 

The book is perceptive in one strik- 
ing way. It distinguishes an important 
thread in contemporary British social 
literature, the plight of the uprooted 
intellectual or artist whose need to 
acquire knowledge or express creativity 
leads to feelings of rebellion against 
conventional values and “the system.” 
The attempt to translate this into any 
practical terms is doomed to failure. 
“Tm talking about revolution,” says Mr. 
Gray in his last sentence. But he is gòt 
talking about a working-class revolu- 
tion. He is talking about the revolt of 
the clerks. 

FRANK BEALEY 
- University of Aberdeen 
Scotland 
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FELIKS Gross. Il Paese: Values and 
Social Change in an Italian Village. 
Pp. 298. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $12.50. 


Studies of rural communities and 
small urban centers brought the social 
scientists in contact with the real world 
and the real people. Italian villages and 
towns became objects of investigation 
in the postwar period. Il Paese, which 
can be translated as the village, town, 
or countryside, depending on context, 
is such a study of a village-town of 
Bonagente (fictitious name), near 
Frosinone, 65 miles east of Rome, not 
far from the new Autostrada del Sole, 
but removed enough from the main 
lines of circulation to retain the isolated 
life of the early postwar period. 

The study, initially framed in 1957- 
58 as the study of social organization, 
was transformed into a study of social 
change by the surveys of 1969 and 
1971. The stagnating social and 
economic conditions in the fifties, just 
before the Italian economic boom, pro- 
vide the scenery of stability but also 
hopelessness. The traditional mores 
survived the political upheavals of fas- 
cism and the new republic, but could not 
reestablish the apparent equilibrium 
of the earlier era. The author sur- 
veys the specific conditions of the 
Bonagente community of two and one- 
half thousand people. The town with its 
“cittadini,” separated by physical and 
social walls from the “contadini,” peas- 
ants of the surrounding area, has a life 
of its own. The stable relations, re- 
sponding to the values and goals of the 
traditional society, were upset by the 
technological and social innovations of 
the sixties. It affected the life of 
everyone, regardless of his social and 
political status, though it affected 
everyone differently. The patriarchal 
structure gave way to a new trans- 
formed society, which keeps some so- 
cial and cultural traditions and at the 
same time embraces the technical and 
economic innovations. The apparent 


- and actual conflicts create new relation- 


ships, coordinations and conflicts, in- 
consistencies and disequilibria, which 
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lead to a new adjusted social and 
economic system. The money economy 
and market system took over and tradi- 
tional reliance on established social 
relationships yielded to new incentives 
of economic benefits. The improved 
communications opened employment 
‘opportunities in distant Rome, brought 
in the incipient tourism, electricity and 
television, broke rigid traditional and 
provincial barriers and exposed the 
village to the world. The bewildering 
experience caught many people unpre- 
pared. They were faced with the incon- 
gruity of cherishing the old cultural 
preferences and grabbing the new 
economic advantages. They were sub- 
merged by the overwhelming trust of 
modernity, not quite prepared to em- 
brace it completely. 

The writer appears to be inadequately 
prepared to face the complexity of 
this transformation. The description of 
the static picture of the bucolic re- 
moteness with its intriguing internal 
stratifications, division of power, money, 
prestige and property of his first sur- 
vey is contrasted with the more 
sketchy description of the new pattern 
evident in 1969 and 1971, where the 
dynamic change is more implied than 
analyzed. Interaction is presented as a 
rélationship between described vari- 
sables rather than as a dynamic interact- 
' ing process. ` 
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change this stress. As a consequence, 
the elementary statistical field survey is 
too elementary and too biased to have 
significance. The Italian habit of omit- 
ting bibliography and analytical index, 
and using crude diagrams reduces the 
scholarly utility of the study. Refer- 
ences to authors and studies without 


‘footnotes, common in Italian scholarly 


literature, are of limited value to an 
American reader. 

Nevertheless, the book is an interest- 
ing and enjoyable study. I will be look: 


‘ing for Bonagente in the hills of - 


Where does this process of change fit - 


into a large picture of modernization 
and transformation of the society? How 
unique or universal is the dynamic 
process of the Bonagente community? 
The pseudonym implies that “Il Paese” 
is not a specific case. We do not learn, 
however, to what extent the Bonagente 
community is representative of Italian 
villages nor for the compact village in 
general. ` 

The study apparently attempted to 
satisfy the level of expectations of Ital- 
ian sponsors, as well as scientific de- 
. mands of the American professional 
clientele. By seeking two goals, it pro- 
duced a compromise: a watered down 
American field methodology with Ital- 
ian historical descriptive stress. The 
assistance of Professor Cerase did not 


Ciociaria, as I have been for the village 
of Vaucluse around Rousillon or for the 
peasants of Orašac in Šumadija. The 
uniqueness of the Bonagente commu- 
nity becomes a common treatment of 
villages and their transformation in 
modern times. 
JOSEPH VELIKONJA 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


PAUL C. HELMREICH. From Paris to 
Sèvres: The Partition of the Ottoman 
Empire at the Peace Conference of 
1919-1920. Pp. xi, 376. Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1974. 
$15.00. 


Of the many problems with which 
the victorious powers in 1919-1920 
contended in their efforts to extract 
retribution from their erstwhile 
enemies, to remake the map of Europe, 
and to introduce a. new international 
order,. the fate of the Ottoman Empire 
was certainly one of the thormiest and 
most intractable, not to say perhaps the 
most fateful. The geographic impor- 
tance of the area was proverbial, the 
political and administrative weakness 
of the government appeared incorrigi- 
ble, and the rivalry for influence and 
control among the great powers had 
become traditional. Once. the Ottoman 
government was involved in the great 
conflict, the Allied powers were agreed 
at least in this: that the huge conglom- 
eration of territories and peoples under 


the Sultan’s rule should be disrupted 


and in fact liquidated. From the early 


days of the war the ‘problems of the’ 
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Middle East became enmeshed in 
numerous and at times contradictory 
agreements of the utmost secrecy, 
while conditions in the region were 
rapidly becoming transformed by 
Zionist claims and pressures, by the 
resultant development of Arab 
nationalism, by the emergence of Ven- 
izelos’s Greece as a British client and 
persistent claimant, and by the tempo- 
rary eclipse of Russia in the years fol- 
lowing the Bolshevik Revolution. 

The difficulties encountered in the 
efforts to reconcile conflicting interests 
in the area have long fascinated histo- 
rians, and have produced a series of 
impressive studies, from Harry N. 
Howard’s The Partition of Turkey, 
1913-1923 (1931),. through Elie 
Kédourie’s England and the Middle 
East: The Destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire, 1914-1921 (1956) to the com- 
prehensive and impressive volume of 
Howard M. Sachar: The Emergence of 
the Middle East (1969), to say nothing 
of a host of specialized studies dealing 
more particularly with the Arab world 
and the establishment of the Palestine 
mandate. 

These and other scholars have been 
able to block out the main lines of the 
Middle East settlement because of the 
many documents published by the par- 
ties to the dispute, and the abundant 
material provided by a plethora of biog- 
raphies and memoirs published in the 
ensuing years of participants or their 
apologists. But only in recent years 
have some of the principal govern- 
ments undertaken the publication of 
the relevant documents and have 
opened their archives to the intensive 
investigations of scholars. 

Mr. Helmreich has been able to 
exploit this mountainous mass of mate- 
rial in what can only be called a major 
feat of research. He has done so with 
commendable thoroughness and with 
great judiciousness. It would’be utterly 
impossible in the brief scope of a 
review to comment on even a few of 
the major issues he has analyzed. 
Suffice it to say that while he has not 
altered significantly the main features 
- of the argument, he has provided many 
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details and has elucidated much that 
was obscure in the attitudes and 
policies of individual participants. The 
reader is led to realize how the great 
issues of the German treaty and the 
determination of the British to ensure 
their preponderance in the Middle East 
led to constant deferment of decision 
on the fate of the Ottoman Empire. The 
reader will also be surprised to find 
how unimportant a role the issue of oil 
played in the negotiations, how little 
importance was attached to the claims 
of the Arabs, and with what sublime 
indifference the statesmen viewed the 
emergence of Turkish nationalism, de- 
spite the persistent warnings of their 
representatives on the spot. Mr. Helm- 
reich’s book is particularly valuable 
for its detailed analysis of the final 
negotiations disposing of lesser prob- 
lems and so opening the way to conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Sévres. All in all, 
this splendid monograph may be said to 
supersede earlier treatment and to pro- 
vide an account as definitive as may 
ever be possible. 

Despite the excellence of the book in 
terms of scholarship, the reviewer can- 
not refrain from reiterating, in the 
strongest terms, the objections of scho- 
lars to the treatment of the annotations 
in many serious works. This is, pre- 
sumably, a matter for the publisher 
rather than for the author and it has 
been allowed to go from bad to worse. 
We have now reached the point where 
the evidence is not cited at the foot of 
the page, where it belongs; it is not 
even collated at the end of the volume, 
which in itself is an abomination. It has 
now become the fashion to append the 
annotations to the end of each chapter, 
to enumerate them in the text in type so 
small as to be all but illegible, and to 
cite materials in the scantest possible 
form. The inquisitive reader is obliged 
to keep track of two different texts and, 
if he desires full information about a 
book, to consult yet a third place, the 
bibiliography (which, by the way, is 
excellent). Furthermore, the references 
to documentary materials, whether 
published or unpublished, are often so 
voluminous and at times so obscure, as 
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to call for a concerted effort at de- 
cipherment. 

When will publishers free them- 
selves of the delusion that books of this 
kind can have a popular appeal? When 
will they overcome their pathological 
fear of footnotes? Books like the pres- 
ent one are of great value to scholars 
and often represent important additions 
to our knowledge. The footnotes are 
hardly less important than the text. 
Consequently the format of the book 
should be designed for the conveni- 
ence of those who will use it and not 
for the convenience of the publisher or 
of the legendary general reader, so 
beloved by the publisher. The day may 
yet ‘come when scholars, driven to 
desperation, may boycott books that 
make unconscionable demands on their 
time and patience. 

WILLIAM L. LANGER 

Harvard University 

Cambridge 


FREDERIC C. LANE. Venice: A 
Maritime Republic. Pp. 504. Balti- 
more, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. $17.50. Paper- 
bound, $6.95. 


WILLIAM H. MCNEILL. Venice: The 
Hinge of Europe, 1081-1797. Pp. ix, 
334. Chicago, Ill.: University of 
Chicago Press, 1974. $10.75. 


These two fine books complement 
each other in a most happy fashion. 
Both deal with Venetian history from the 
Middles Ages to the end of Venetian 
independence. Frederic Lane, the 
world’s foremost authority on Venetian 
history, gives us a series of splendid 
essays on the main facets of Venetian 
political, social, economic, and cultural 
life in each era of her amazingly 
stable thousand-year history. William 
McNeill, famous for his highly success- 
ful popularizations of global history 
(The Rise of the West [1963]; Europe’s 
Steppe Frontier [1964]), tries to explore 
the complex relations between the 
changing fortunes of Venice and her 
function as “the hinge of Europe,” a 
culture, transmitter not only from 
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Byzantium to the West, but also from 
West to East Europe and even to sec- 
tions of Russia. These two works—one 
by a specialist, the other by a 
generalist; one looking at Venice from 
the inside out, the other from the 
outside in—together offer almost all 
one needs to know about the fascinat- 
ing history of the Serenissima Repub- 
blica. 

Neither book, furthermore, assumes 
much prior historical knowledge. Any- 
one who remembers something of his 
freshman Western Civilization course 
will get along quite well with each of 
them. Even so, each author has incor- 
porated the best recent scholarship in 
his narrative. In the case of Lane, much 
af what we read is based on his own 
masterful researches, some of which 
have recently been incorporated in a 
Festschrift volume of his articles, Ven- 
ice and History (1966). McNeill’s work, 
as is usually the case with him, leans 
heavily on the monographs of other 
scholars; but many of his interpreta- 
tions are original and merit serious 
consideration. 

No one who has stood on the great 
piazza of San Marco can help wonder- 
ing what produced this unique urban 
gem and kept it so haughtily self 
sufficient for so long. Her economically 
fortunate and easily defendable loca- 
tion is only part of the explanation. 
Even more important is the nature of : 
her political system. From one angle, 
Venice’s political history looks like 
brutal monopoly of government by a 
jealously limited aristocracy. Looking 
from another angle, however, one ex- 
periences a thrill of admiration for the 
intricate balance so long maintained 
among overlapping boards of magis- 
trates that managed to check each other 
effectively, to give the middle and 
lower classes decent government, and 
to win one success after another in war, 
economic competition, and the clash of 
culture. The greatest accomplishment 
of the famous Venetian constitution—a 
system that was the envy of all political 
commentators from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth century—was its success 
in avoiding government by faction. * 


- 
~ 


Family life and its economic nexus were 
just as important to individual. Vene- 
tians as to Florentines, Genoese, and so 
. on; but in these other city states the 
. repeated and furious internal battles 

often left them helpless in the face of 
their enemies. As Lane shows, the 
manner in. which civic responsibilities 
were shared out among the aristocrats 
prevented any one family or faction 
from becoming too powerful. The sys- 
tem was baffling complex and ridicu- 
jJously ritualized; but it worked. 

It was not the quality of Venetian 
life, therefore, that caused her to shrink 
to the status of a third rate power. It 
was, rather, her inability to generate 
revenues and sustain armed forces that 
could match those of the rising national 
monarchies and the Hapsburg ‘and Ot- 
toman empires. After successfully 
meeting dozens of great challenges 
over many hundreds of years, Venice 
| finally was presented with one she 
could not meet—the sheer size of her 
new rivals. 

MARTIN. WOLFE 


University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


PETER H. MERKL. German Foreign 
Policies, West and East. Pp. 232. 
Santa Barbara, Calif.: ABC-Clio, 
1974. $13.00. Paperbound, $4.25; 


Professor Merkl’s study of West and 
East German foreign policies might 
indeed have filled a serious void in the 
English language literature if he would 
have pursued a more objective attitude 
with regard to the contents and effects 
of Willy Brandt's. Ostpolitik. Further- 
more, it seems that the author is con- 


fused about the role the Moscow-.- 


controlled Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany (SED), the East German ver- 
sion of anvorthodox communist party, is 
‘permitted to play. Thus, it is not the 
Politbureau of the SED which is re 
sponsible for “East Germany’s foreign 
policies,’ but it ,is the Politbureau of 
the CPSU which makes the final deci- 
sions. Also, when discussing the part 
played by the government. of the Ger- 
*man Democratic: Republic (GDR), it 
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appears that the significance of the 
formal governmental agencies, such as 
the Council of Ministers, is highly 
overrated. The- East German com- 
munists quite openly stress the role of 
the SED, thus, when stating the func- 
tions of a leader, they always refer to 
his party office first and only secondly 
to his “governmental” function. The 
economic power of the GDR is also 
overrated as a contributing factor of 
foreign policy making. The pride’ of the 
East German communist leaders—or is 
it merely their obedience to Moscow’s 


-orders-—is the increasing integration of 


the GDR’s economy with that of the 
Soviet Union, respectively COMECON. 

On the positive side, it must be 
pointed out that the author presents a 
vast amount of material in order to 
show the emergence of foreign policy 
orientations in East and West Germany. 
However, his pre-conceived notion, 
that is, the great contribution of the 
Ostpolitik to the détente and the 
obstructionist activities of the CDU, 
greatly colors the entire presentation. 
The author is certainly correct in stat- 
ing that the government of Brandt:and 
Scheel was regarded with greater favor 
by Moscow than the preceding CDU 
governments because Brandt was wil- 
ling to “negotiate” with the East in 
spite of the fact that Moscow’s terms 
had hardly changed (p. 132). Moscow’s 
short-range Westpolitik, namely, the 
acceptance of the Soviet hegemaqny 
over Eastern Europe, the inviolability 
of all borders, the recognition of the 
GDR, the recognition of “existing 
realities,” all has been accomplished by 
Brandt’ S Ostpolitik. At the same time 
the Soviet leaders refused to recognize 
existing realities in the West, such as 
the close ties between West Berlin and 
the FRG. Many of Brandťs policies 
were allegedly directed to “humanize” 
the situation of the seventeen million 
Germans iù the GDR and to facilitate 
their communication with their fellow 
Germans in the West. 

There are some improvements on the 
access -roads to West Berlin, although 
the communists succeeded in changing 

“access” which implies a right, to 


~ 
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“transit” which is merely granted and 
therefore can again be withdrawn. On 
the other hand, the SED leaders coun- 
teracted this “concession” by various 


methods and by “interpreting” the sev- . 


eral agreements according to their in- 
terests. The amount of money West 
German visitors must exchange when 
entering the GDR has been doubled 
and effectively reduced the number of 
visitors from the West. All these factual 
observations are missing in the book 
under review. 

Professor Merkl accurately points out 
that West German public opinion polls 
clearly indicated that Brandt’s policies 
had the support of the majority of the 
people. This also became evident when 
the Basic Treaty with East-Berlin was 
signed just prior to the elections in 
November, 1972. The public as well as 
the opposition were not fully informed 
about the contents of the treaty and the 
vague formulation of various points 
which presently have given cause for 
repeated “misunderstandings.” If Pro- 
fessor Merkl would examine the pres- 
ent disenchantment prevalent in the 
FRG about Brandt’s Ostpolitik, he 
would probably change his euphoristic 
impressions. The second phase of the 
Ostpolitik now under way will cost the 
German tax payers immense amounts of 
money. Moscow, Warsaw, and even 
East-Berlin demand large credits with 
low interest rates in order to build up 
their faltering “socialist” economies. 

This book under review is a typical 
example of the presentation of complex 
issues against the assumption that 
détente has already been achieved and 
that Moscow’s version of “peaceful 
coexistence” is the same as that of the 
West.. Anyone who draws attention to 
the enormous military buildup of the 
Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact is 
referred to as a cold warrior who just 
refuses to see the great changes in 
world politics. 

The reader might consider oné more 
fact which came to light after the book 
manuscript was finished—the arrest of 
a highly placed East. German spy, 
Guenther Guillaume. He was not only 
collecting vital information for the East 
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German Ministry of State Security, 
which his wife admittedly carried to 
East-Berlin. He, as a close associate of 
Willy Brandt was an “agent of 
influence” as well. At this time, it is 
difficult to assess what influence Guil- 
laume and other individuals had upon 
the formulation of the Ostpolitik. 

The book under review certainly may 
serve as the basis for a re-evaluation of | 
Brandt's Ostpolitik, but to do this ad- 
equately, this reviewer would require 
equal space. 

ERIC WALDMAN 

The University of Calgary 

Alberta 

Canada 


GEORG VON Rauca. The Baltic States: 
The Years of Independence: Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, 1917-1940. Pp. 
283. Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1974. $10.95. 


During the final collapse of the 
Teutonic Order (1558-61), and the dis- 
integration of Sweden's Dominium 
Maris Baltici (1710-21), the Baltic ter- 
ritories were an important factor in 
international affairs; so too were the 
Baltic states during the period of 
1917—40. 

The fate of the Baltic people has 
been dealt with only at a very superfi- 
cial level by the authors of general 
histories. On the other hand, numerous 
native Baltic historians have produced 
comprehensive accounts. Many of these 
books have been translated but since 
they deal with historical development 
on a strictly national basis, the history 
of a particular people appears as an 
emanation of the national character of 
that people, being the product of the 
nationalistic era. Today, modern histo- 
rians are concerned with the need to 
avoid the subjectivism that was such a 
frequent goncomitant of the nationalist 
ethos, and furnish us with an integrated 
account of events in the whole af the 
Baltic era. 

This translation of ‘the study of the 
Baltic geopolitical entity certainly de- 
serves to be included on the shelves of 
the specialists interested in that area. It” 


The Thin Blue Line 


International Peacekeeping and 
Its Future 


Indar Jit Rikhye, Michael Harbottle, 
and Bjgrn Egge 


As international conflicts continue in 
the Middle East and in Southeast Asia, 
and new disputes threaten to erupt 
around the world, the need for an effec- 
tive international peacekeeping system 
is clear. Drawing from their own exper- 
iences as leaders of United Nations 
peacekeeping operations and from the 
history of international conflict control, 
both within and outside the United 
Nations, the authors outline how such a 
system could be created, structured, 
andimplemented. $12.50 
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The Politics of 
Rights 


Lawyers, Public Policy, and Political 
Change 


Stuart A. Scheingold 


A book about the role that lawyers and 
litigation play in efforts to alter the 
course of public policy. The basic ques, 
tion raised is whether legal tactics can* 
be‘used in redistributing power and 
influence and thus in promoting 
political change. 


“A stimulating, innovative, and su- 
perbly executed’ project.” —Victor G. 
Rosenblum $10.00 
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Congress 


The Electoral Connection 
David R. Mayhew 


Based on the premise that a congress- 
man’s principal motivation is reelection, 
David Mayhew presents an original 
thesis about Congress and congressmen 
and comprehensively explores its im- 
plications. 


“Congress: The Electoral Connection 
will, in my judgment, become a classic 
in legislative studies. I don’t think any- 
one will study Congress again without 
giving sustained thought to Mayhew’s 
way of looking at it.”"——Richard F. 
Fenno, Jr. $7.95 


Impeachment: 
A Handbook 


Charles L. Black, Jr. 


“Black’s survey is a dispassionate, in- 
valuable beam of light. In terms easily 
understood by the layman, this every- 
man’s guide to impeachment outlines 
the process leading to the removal of a 
President by Congress, places it in his- 
torical perspective, discusses the conun- 
drums that spring from it and relates it 
to many of the specifics of Mr. Nixon’s 
case. And it doés all this with clarity, 
thoroughness (yet conciseness), schol- 
arliness (without being dull) and above 
all, unremitting fairness.” —Newsweek 
Cloth $5.95 Paper $1.95 ° 


Decisions in Israel’s 
Foreign Policy 


Michael Brecher 


A detailed exploration of seven major 
cases involving twenty-one strategic 
and tactical decisions the Israeli govern- 
ment has had to make since indepen- 
dence: Jerusalem, German Reparations, 
the Korean War and China, the Jordan 
Waters, the Sinai Campaign, the Six 
Day War, and the Rogers Proposals. 


$25.00 
Yale University Press RIES 
New Haven and London ‘AEA 
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MYVYNew and Recent Books Yyyy, 
from NORTH CAROLINA 


Dr. John Mitchell 


THE MAN WHO MADE THE MAP OF NORTH AMERICA 
by Edmund Berkeley and Dorothy Smith Berkeley 


John Mitchell was one of the most able scientists born in early 
America. Although he was primarily a botanist, he is best known 
for his 1755 map, perhaps the most t important one in the history 
of North America. 304 pages, $12.50 


British Drums 
on the Southern Frontier 


THE MILITARY COLONIZATION OF GEORGIA, 1733-1749 
by Larry E. Ivers 


“By employing his own military background and familiarity with 
the region, Larry Ivers uses his imagination in the best sense to 
bring to life the activities of frontier soldiers.” 

—Don Higginbotham 288 pages, $12.50 


The Emancipation 
of Angelina Grimké 


by Katharine DuPre Lumpkin 


Through the use of unpublished documentary sources and im- 
pressive psychological insights Katharine Lumpkin provides new 
perspectives on Angelina Grimké,’a leading abolitionist and 
early women’s rights advocate. 296 pages, $11.95 
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General Maurice Sarrail, 1856-1929 


THE FRENCH ARMY AND LEFT-WING POLITICS 
by Jan Karl Tanenbaum 


. By integrating the republican general's military activities with the 
political aspects of his career, this book makes a valuable contri- 


bution to the understanding of the civil-military relationship in 
the Third French Republic. 312 pages, $12.95 


GUL 


The following books are published in association with 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
Williamsburg, Virginia: 


The Old Dominion in Att 
the Seventeenth Century 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF VIRGINIA, 1606-1689 
Edited by Warren M. Billings 


352 pages, $12.95 (cloth) $4.95 (paper) 


The Howe Brothers and 
the American Revolution , 
by Ira D. Gruber 
j 412 pages, $14.95 


The Gentle Puritan 


A LIFE OF EZRA STILES, 1727-1795 
by Edmund S. Morgan 


506 pages, $15.95 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
| Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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“A Very Significant Scholarly Achievement 


The Papers of John Marshall 


VOLUME I 


Correspondence and Papers, 
November 10, 1775-June 3, 1788 


Account Book, September 1783-June 1788 
HERBERT A. JOHNSON, Editor 


CHARLES T. CULLEN, Associate Editor 
$17.95 


This volume, to be published in November, begins the monu- 
mental publication of the collected correspondence and papers of 
John Marshall (1755-1835), fourth chief justice of the United 
States and principal molder of the American system of constitu- 
tional law. Sponsored by the College of William and Mary and 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture, under the 
auspices ‘of the National Historical Publications Commission, 
The Papers of John Marshall will be published in approximately 
ten volumes. Each volumewill be published at irregular intervals 
and priced separately. 
* ARTHUR S$. LINK, Editor of The Papers of Woodrow Wilson 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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is true that it is pretty weak on its 
historical geopolitical aspects but 
makes up for this by good surveys of 
the period between the 1920s and 
1930s. 

The bibliography (pp. 242-255) re- 


fers mostly to the German works and to | 


a very few studies in English. The 
United States is not included in the 
index and we would be happier if von 
Rauch would have included a more 
extensive coverage of the work of large 
“emigrant communities of former Baltic 
nations in America, Scandinavia and 
elsewhere. 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
Bridgeport 
Connecticut 


UNITED STATES POLITICS 
AND HISTORY © 


DONALD F. ANDERSON. William How- 
ard Taft: A Conservative’s Concep- 
tion of the Presidency. Pp. 355. Ith- 
aca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1973. $15.00. 


“In retrospect, the conflict between 
Taft and Roosevelt represented a phase 
of a long, continuing struggle in Ameri- 
can history between those forces push- 
ing for change and reform without 
regard to constitutional procedures and 
those demanding conformity to legal 
procedures even at the cost of im- 
mediate justice.” That quotation, the 
first sentence of the last paragraph of 
the book, states, in capsule, the essence 
of Professor Anderson’s study. The au- 
thor clearly admires Taft and sym- 
pathizes with him in the difficulties 
which the high-minded and conscien- 
tious President faced. Taft’s lack of polit- 
ical skill, his real distaste for political 
maneuvering and his clumsiness in 
public relations caused public opinion 
and the press to turn against him ghd 
caused estrangement between him and 
that volatile extrovert who preceded 
him in the White House. 

Roosevelt backed Taft for the Repub- 
- lican nomination for President in 1908, 
Anderson writes, because Roosevelt be- 
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lieved that Taft would continue his 
progressive policies. In particular he 
expected that Taft would follow his 
foreign policy leads—construction of 
two battleships per year, vigorous pros- 
ecution of.the Panama Canal excava- 
tion, maintenance of American control 
over the newly acquired colonial do- 
main and attention to other interests 
abroad. 

Roosevelt was so convinced of his 
own rectitude and leadership and so 
impatient with the courts and the Con- 
stitution itself and with Congress if they 
delayed fulfillment of his goals that he 
felt that he must get around them if 
necessary to achieve his progressive 
ends. Taft, who had spent much of his 
earlier career on the bench in Ohio, 
was more cautious, perhaps more truth- 
ful, and uninterested in projecting him- 
self as an individual on the public 
screen. The result was the well-known 
break between the two former close 
friends and political associates. Ander- 
son writes of Roosevelt’s “lies and 
deceptions.” 

He offers little if anything that is new 
or that has not been treated in other 
biographies of Taft and Roosevelt or 
general histories of the period. But his 
study is documented with original 
manuscript sources or primary sources 
in published correspondence and 
documents. It is well done and a valu- 
able study of Taft’s personality and of 
his administration as a way of conduct- 
ing the high office. 

This reviewer was particularly struck 
by an incident in 1910, which he 
looked at in relation to President Nix- 
on’s expanded public relations struc- 
ture and quarrel with the news media. 
As the press turned against Taft, a 
magazine editor wrote to him that he 
should. try to improve his public re- 
lations. No administration before 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had a “press 
secretary.” Taft answered the editor, “I 
am riot looking for a second term, and I 
am not going to subject myself to the 
worry involved in establishing a public- 
ity bureau... .” 

This book is not a biography nor a 


history of the Taft administration in the q 
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normal understanding of those terms. 


Only one chapter deals with the sub- ` 


ject’s life before the 1908 presidential 
race, and there is nothing about his 
career after the Presidency or his ser- 
vice on the Supreme Court. The ad- 
ministration’s policies are treated topi- 
cally rather than chronologically. The 
Pinchot-Ballinger controversy is writ- 
ten into a chapter on the President’s 
theory of administration and his struc- 
ture of the Cabinet. A chapter deals 
with ‘Taft’s troubled relations with 
Congress, particularly his difficulties 
with Speaker Cannon and the “progres- 
sives” headed by Senator LaFollette of 
Wisconsin. That chapter discusses the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff and the Canadian 
reciprocity treaty. 


Another devotes itself to foreign pol- 


icy, particularly the President’s interest 
in the Far East and his moves to 
encourage American private investment 
in China. And there is a similar study of 
the break with Roosevelt and the 1912 
campaign. 

The book concludes with a chapter 
which reviews, and discusses Taft’s ex- 
periencé as a study of the general 
problem of presidential administration. 

F. B. MARBUT 

Sarasota 

Florida 


. BERNARD BAILYN. The Ordeal of 
Thomas Hutchinson. Pp. vii, 423. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. $12.50. 


ROBERT MCCLUER CALHOON. The 
Loyalists in Revolutionary America, 
1760-1781. Pp. xviii, 580. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich, 1973. 
$17.50. 


CATHERINE S. Crary. The Price of 
Loyalty: Tory Writings from the Rev- 


` olutionary Era. Pp. 481. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1974. $12.50. . 


Charles Francis Adams once claimed 
that it was not until 1842 that any 
American publisher made “an attempt 
to present to the public. of the United 


@ States a justificatory memoir of one of 
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the Tories of the Revolution.” Two. 
years later Lorenzo Sabine, writing © 
anonymously in The North American 
Review, discussed the then recently 
published History of the Operations of 
a Partisan Corps by J. G. Simcoe. 
Sabine stated that he knew of but four 
published studies, including Simcoe’s, 
that dealt with any aspect of the role of 
the Loyalists. Three years later Sabine 
published the first of his two volumes 
titled The American Loyalists. 

Such neglect of the defeated parti- 
sans in a civil conflict is, of course, 
neither unusual nor unexpected. 
Gradually, in the last century and a 
quarter, Americans have given more 
consideration to understanding the na- 
tifre of the political and economic and 
social attitudes of the Loyalists, and to 
their role in the War for Independence. 
In the last two decades there have been 
many fine studies— biographical, polit- 
ical and military—of the Loyalists. As 
we move into the Bicentennial, we may 
expect many more such works. 

Bernard Bailyn of Harvard,’ generally 
accepted as one of the more insightful 
of the historians currently delving into 
the American past, turns his attention to 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson of Mas- 
sachusetts, one of the most literate as 
well as one of the more important of the 
tens of thousands who chose the side of 
King rather than that of independence. 
He sees this present work as “part of a 
general effort I have been making over 
the past few years to develop a fuller 
picture of the origins of the American 
Revolution than we have had before, 
and also to exemplify an approach to 
history that emphasizes balance over 
argument, context over consequences, 
and the meaning of the past over the 
uses of the present” (p. vii). 

Professor Bailyn states his purpose as ` 
an effort “to convey something of the 
experienceeof the losers in the Ameri- 
cam Revolution. . I turn to the 
losers sympathetically in order to*ex- 
plain the human reality against which 
the victors struggled and so to help 
make the story whole and comprehen- 
sible” (pp. x-xi). The result is a study ° 
carefully researched—a well written 
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biography and an examination of the 
thinking and the values of one, but a 
very important one, of the Americans 
who chose to remain loyal to King. 
Based largely on the voluminous 
Hutchinson manuscripts, the author 
sees his subject as less malicious and 
less venal than such contemporaries as 
Hancock and the two Adamses. This is 
perhaps natural, in view of the mate- 
rials used, and it is also helpful to the 
20th century reader who would over- 
‘come previous prejudice in an attempt 
to understand the Loyalists. 
Divided into six parts and 48 chap- 
ters, Professor Calhoon has provided a 
massive analysis and description of the 
supporters of the Crown. The first part, 
including a discussion of such men as 
Cadwallader Colden, Thomas Hutchin- 
son, Joseph Galloway and Jonathan 
Sewell, deals with the critics of colonial 
resistance in the 1760s and very early 
1770s. Part two, with attention to Wil- 
liam Smith, Jr., William Franklin, John 
Wentworth and Richard Dulany, dis- 
cusses the “search for accommodation” 
in the periods 1767-1769 and 1774- 
1775. Part three, including Samuel 
Seabury, Peter Oliver, Myles Cooper 
and Jonathan Boucher, analyzes “the 
appeal to doctrine” by men who consid- 
ered any form of resistance as morally 
wrong. 
The last half of the book, sections 
four, five and six, deals with the years 
of the Revolution and discusses Tory 
thinking and activity in the three con- 
ventional, geographical sections. The 
analysis is mature and suggestive, the 
documentation is helpful and the bib- 
liographical essay is superb. This book 
adds immeasurably to the availability of 
interpretations and understandings of 
those on the losing side. 
Professor Bailyn has given us a de- 
lightful introduction to the mind and 
heart of Thomas Hutchinson, Professor 
Calhoon makes available a most exten- 
sive classification and interpretation of 
Loyalist leaders. Mrs. Crary provides 
source material from dozens and dozens 
of largely obscure and_ little-known 

„Loyalists. Arranging her sources in 
* three parts (October 1773 to July 4, 
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1776; July 1776 to December 1782; and 


‘December 1782 to 1800) and thirteen 


sections, this interesting and unusual 
book contains more than 140 different 
selections. Even that impressive statis- 
tic does not adequately describe the 
contents, as one “selection” contains 
six different source-statements. 

Brief introductions are helpful, and 
the sources are always indicated. Any 
reader familiar with the period may 
find something to criticize in one or 
another of her introductory statements 
(this reviewer, for example, is not com- 
pletely sold on her assertion that James 
Rivington was, beyond any question, a 
double agent), but no one should dis- 
miss the fact that Mrs. Crary has made 
available a wide variety of sources and 
that in her emphasis on the inconspicu- 
ous “little man,” she has added a new 
dimension to our understanding of the 
Loyalists. 

Each of these three volumes has a 
place in any reader’s effort to under- 
stand those who chose the losing side 
in our War for Independence. To- 
gether, the three books provide invalu- 
able insight into the Loyalist way of 
life. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

State University of New York 

Cortland 


LEONARD BAKER. John Marshall: A Life 
in Law. Pp. ix, 845. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1974. $17.95. ° 


As this massive biography stresses, 
America’s most noted jurist had four 
careers—as soldier, attorney-politician, 
diplomat and Chief Justice. Since these 
developed essentially in sequence, 
Leonard Baker’s topical approach pro- 
ceeds rather chronologically. Marshall’s 
Revolutionary soldiering helped make 
him nationalistic; both legislative ex- 
perience and his diplomatic mission to 
France reinforced this thinking and 
buttressed his conviction that respect 
for law constitutes the only safeguard 
against tyranny or anarchy. As Chief 
Justice he strove—emphasized in a 
tri-partite section longer than the rest of 
the book combined—to achieve a truly 
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independent adda. make the Union 
supreme governmentally, and uphold 
sanctity of contracts as basic to justice 
and genuine order. 
_ Highly sympathetic ‘and legally 
- knowledgeable, Baker supports Mar- 
shall’s belief that codes and courts 
comprise the only alternative to naked 
force. Refusal to adhere to law 
threatens the foundation of civilized 
society. Baker sees this tenet as guiding 
Marshall's lifework—linked with pa- 
triotism -and (surprisingly for the jus- 
tice’s reputation, but not inconsistently) 
cautious judicial. restraint. Marshall is 
depicted as supporting “orderly democ- 
racy.” No reactionary favoring special 
interests, he was concerned about indi- 
vidual rights (even for blacks and In- 
dians) and customarily somewhat ahead 
of his time: 

The volume’s mammoth fourth sec- 


tion, particularly, demonstrates some | 


difficulty reconciling chronology with 
Baker’s topical organization. Until his 
death Marshall fought for unfettered 
courts, and there seems something in- 
congruous about including this (as well 
as such decisions as Brown v. Mary- 
land) in a subsection purportedly de- 
voted to contractual obligations. 

Perhaps inevitably in such a tome, 
there are occasional lapses. Burr was 
scarcely considered Federalist in 1800, 
the War of 1812 was declared in June 
(not November), and an unfortunate 
transposition of digits in the quoted 
epitaph dates Marshall’s marriage to his 
beloved Polly almost forty years after 
his demise. Too, if Marshall often irri- 
tated critics with dicta beyond his im- 
mediate decisions, Baker frequently 
follows suit with superfluous détail or 
gratuitous comments promoting. his 
(and usually Marshall’s) viewpoints. 
More stringent editing would have de- 
leted or compressed such items as 
Burr’s conversations with his jailer, and 
remarks that Americans (contrasted 
with Britons) “were basically a decent 
people,” among many others in a vol- 
ume already overly lengthy. 

Yet the merit of this work should not 
be obscured. Excellent background is 
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-afforded for Marshall's key cases, and 


the rulings are admirably presented. 
While Baker criticizes with apparent 
reluctance, he reveals Marshall as an 
appealing figure—humanitarian, gre- 
garious, unostentatious, sometimes 
troubled, and thoroughly devoted to the 
Virginia maiden who set her cap for 
him when she was only fourteen— with 
an uncanny ability to reach the heart of 
legal controversies. He makes a.good’ 


argument .for the object of his venera- 


tion. 
DONALD H. STEWART 
State University of New York 
Cortland 


FRANK M. BRYAN. Yankee Politics in 

"Rural Vermont. Pp. xviii, 314. 
Hanover, N.H.: The University Press 
of New England, 1974. $12.00. 


Illustrated with numerous figures, 
maps and tables, Professor Bryan’s 
book is more than its title indicates, for 
although its theme is primarily politics 
in Vermont, it contains camparative 
data for many other states as well. The 
only one-party Republican state, and 
second only to Alaska in its ruralness, 
Vermont is of special interest. 

The author shows that despite the 
preponderance of Republican power in 
the state, Vermont's citizens have not 
been without some of the advantages of 
two-party states. Factionalism among 
Republicans has allowed scope for in- 
traparty competitive views, and Demo- 
crats have been strong enough to con- 
trol ten to twenty percent of the legisla- 
ture and on occasion to poll a heavy 
vote for governor. In 1952 it became 
clear that Democrats had become a 


serious threat to continued Republican ° 


dominance, and six years later they 
elected the state’s only congressman. 
This was followed in 1962 by the 
election of Philip Hoff as governor— 
the first Democrat to hold that post in 
a tentury—and by his reelection in 
1964 and 1966. Moreover, Democrat 
Thomas Salmon was élected to the 
governorship in 1972. 

Prior to reapportionment in 1965, the. 
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legislature of Vermont consisted of a 
House of 246 members, one for each of 
its towns, and a Senate of thirty mem- 
bers representing the counties. Reap- 
portionment reduced the House to 150 
members and by so doing abolished 
one of the most unrepresentative sys- 
tems imaginable. Thus before 1965 the 
average House district had 800 inhabi- 
tants, the largest 38,000, and the small- 
est only thirty-eight. 

Analysis by the author of characteris- 
- tics of Vermont’s elected state officials 
is helpful for an understanding of the 
state’s political leadership, and his use 
of the cluster-bloc technique to explain 
voting in the legislature is a striking 
feature of his study. It must be noted, 
however, that the book’s six chapters 
are of uneven quality and significance. 
Thus chapter one on historical back- 
ground is an undistinguished summary 
of existing knowledge, whereas chap- 
ters two, three and four on the 
rural elite, rural party politics, and 
the rural legislature constitute the 
heart of the book and could pretty well 
stand alone. Chapter five on defeat in 
1936 of the federal Green Mountain 
Parkway proposal—an interesting 
example of provincial economic and 
political psychology—and chapter six 
on political life in a rural technopolity 
are less valuable than the three chap- 
ters which precede them. Nor is the 
book without some confusing slips and 
inconsistencies. Even so, because of its 
central chapters, it is a welcome addi- 
tion to state and local political studies. 

JENNINGS. B. SANDERS 
Kensington 
Maryland 


DENNIS CLARK. The Irish in Philadel- 
phia: Ten. Generations of Urban Ex- 
perience. Pp. xvii, 236. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Temple University Press, 1973. 
$10.00. 


+ 
America as the great melting pof in 
which immigrants from many lands are 
all somehow transformed into Ameri- 
cans is a central component in the 
, traditional romantic presentation of our 


* 
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‘national heritage. In recent decades, 


the Immigrant-to-American legend has 
been stripped of its pseudo-miraculous 
qualities and severely modified in view 
of the continuing presence of “unmelt- 
able ethnics.” Thus, scholars no longer 
focus only on assimilation; they look at 
all forms of cultural adjustment. But the 
basic process remains a key element in 
American history and historians are still 
hard at work analyzing it. 

Dennis Clark’s study of The Irish in 
Philadelphia is a new and valuable 
contribution to the literature on this 
subject. Although he opens with a brief 
survey of the early Irish experience in 
America, most of the book deals with 
the nineteenth century, when the im- 
migrants were most numerous. Clark 
focuses_on the various forms of adjust- 
ment made by the rural Irishmen in 
response to American urban conditions. 
In each case he provides an overview 
of relevant aspects of the Old Country 
background and the Philadelphia set- 
ting, then discusses the actual experi- 
ence of his subjects in their new envi- 
ronment. 

Clark first presents an excellent 
analysis of the housing situation: popu- 
lation density, sanitation, and property 
ownership. He then turns to the Irish 
work experience in Philadelphia, de- 
scribing the content of. certain com- 
monly-held jobs, the impact of in- 
dustrialization, the group’s occupa- 
tional profile and mobility patterns. 
Attention then shifts to the institufions 
which gave cohesiveness to the Irish 
community in Philadelphia: the Church, 
parochial schools, fraternal organiza- 
tions, the movement for Irish inde- 
pendénce, and political activities. In 
his last three chapters, Clark surveys 
the changes the Irish experienced from 
the late nineteenth- through the mid- 
20th century, then summarizes their 
adjustment as it occurred in all three 
centuries of their presence in Philadel- 
phia 

Taken as a whole, Clark’s book is a 
very good traditional history of an 
urban ethnic group. His writing style is 
excellent, and while the chapters on 
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the periods before and after the mid- 


‘nineteenth century are less thorough 
than the rest, his theme concerning the 
balance between participation in and 
segregation from the outer world is 
clearly carried forth throughout. The 
main weakness of the book lies in its 
failure to adequately utilize the data 
and methods of the new social history 
(which draws on the social sciences) 
along with the traditional materials and 
methods he uses so well. Thus, for 
example, Clark relates his findings to 
previous generalizations on the Irish 
experience but never to theories of the 
immigrant adjustment process. In his 
discussion of housing and work, he fails 
to examine critical topics such as resi- 
dential segregation, out-migration, oc- 
cupational structure and socioeconomic 
mobility in a rigorous manner. He 
shows more interest in such topics 
than many social historians, and has 
done some statistically-valid sam- 
pling to back up his statements; but his 
concrete data are often scanty or in- 
adequately presented, and he ignores 
some basic methodological problems 
such as the accuracy of his sources and 
the classification of occupations. While 
on some topics he makes excellent 
comparisons to the Irish experience in 
other cities, he neglects to compare his 
subjects to other groups in Philadel- 
phia; and indeed the data he presents 
are inadequate for others to make com- 
parigons. Clark also completely ignores 
a most fundamental social institution: 
the family. Thus, his study will not 
completely satisfy historians seeking a 
rigorous analysis of the basic content of 
Irish life in Philadelphia. But as, tradi- 
tional histories go, Clark’s is "much 
‘better than most and well worth read- 
ing by students of the immigrant ex- 
perience. 
LAURA J. LEFF 
University of Pennsylvania ' 
Philadelphia 


James S. CHasEe. Emergence of the 
Presidential Nominating Convention, 
1789-1832. Pp. vii, 332. Urbana: 
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University of Illinois Ba 1974, 
$8.95. 


In their formative years modern polit- 
ical parties in America had much hostil- 
ity to overcome. Begun in an age which 
regarded parties as progenitors of “fac- 
tion” and “sedition,” they emerged in 
the United States at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and by fits and 
starts worked out their organizational 
forms in the half-century which fol- 
lowed. The first parties were organized ` 
by the Jeffersonian Republicans and 
Federalists in the 1790s; seen as 
emergency expedients which would 
not be permanent, they dissolved after 
the War of 1812 when partisan conflict 
c@oled. After a ten-year interval when 
no national parties were in existence, 
parties re-appeared in a more accepta- 
ble form as the Antimasons, the Na- 
tional Republicans, and the Democrats. 
Thenceforth American politics would 
never be without nationally organized 
political parties. 

In Emergence of the Presidential 
Nominating Convention, 1789-1832, 
James S. Chase, Professor of History at 
the University of Arkansas, traces the 
evolution of a most familiar institution 
of the modern political party. Although 
the nominating convention was well 
known to both Republican and Fed- 
eralist leaders who used it to choose 
state and local candidates, its adop- 
tion as a.mechanism for presiden- 
tial nominations did not take place until » 
1831-32 when the Antimasons, the 
National Republicans, and the Demo- 
crats held national conventions in Balti- 
more. Preferring to nominate presiden- 
tial candidates by ‘more informal 
methods--the Congressional caucus 
being the most common-—national 
leaders like Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, and John Quincy Adams were 
psychologjcally unprepared to in- 
stitutionalize party organization, hoping 
that by “amalgamation” they could.put 
an end to party. 

Indeed, the adoption of the presiden- 
tial nominating convention is itself an 
index of the final acceptance of party. ° | 
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With the rise of a new post-Revolution 
generation of professional party-build- 
ers, men were on the lookout for 
practical methods to rally party rank- 
and-file, concentrate support behind a 
chosen candidate, and maximize pub- 
licity. As early as 1826 Martin Van 
Buren and John C. Calhoun were 
exploring a possible presidential nom- 
inating convention as “the best and 
probably the only practicable mode of 
concentrating the entire vote of the 
‘opposition and of effecting what is of 
still greater importance, the substantial 
reorganization of the Old Republican 
Party” (p. 101). In 1831 the Antimasons, 
alert for some method to publicize their 
little-known party, convened the first 
presidential nominating convention ig 
Baltimore, a meeting primarily de- 
signed to spotlight the party’s princi- 
ples and leaders. Immediately thereafter 
Henry Clay’s supporters convened the 
National Republicans in the same city 
to rally the faithful around his candidacy. 
Then it was the turn of the Demo- 
cratic Republicans who, torn by Jack- 
son’s angry feud with Calhoun, held 
a nominating convention to decide 
who should be its vice-presidential 
candidate and to unify the party behind 
a single ticket. 

As for the presidential nominating 
convention as an expressiom of emer- 
gent democracy, even here party pur- 
poses triumphed. By 1832 adoption of 
the national presidential nominating 
convention by one party virtually com- 
pelled its use by any party claiming 
itself a vehicle of the people’s will. 
“Lip service to the superiority of demo- 
cratic government was required of all 
groups competing for power. The con- 
vention, composed of delegates directly 
commissioned by the entire member- 
ship to make a nomination for a particu- 
lar office, certified that the party met 
this indispensable condition” (p. 281). 
Although loudly trumpeted” by party 
managers as the most democratic means 
of choosing whom the people wanted, 
the presidential nominating convention 
was actually the pragmatic instrument 
of professional politicians whose goal 
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was to gain and hold power through the’ 
election process. By viewing the 
nominating convention as a stage in the 
development of the modern political 
party, the book makes an important 
contribution. 
ROGER H. BROWN 
The American University 
Washington, D.C. 


GEORGE DARGO. Roots of the Repub- 
lic: A New Perspective on Early 
American Constitutionalism. Pp. 
187. New York: Praeger, 1974. $8.00. 


At the outset of this work historian 
George Dargo offers a model of consti- 
tutional government defined by six 
criteria: procedural regularity, substan- 
tive limitations on government, free- 
dom of expression, government by the 
consent of the governed, spiritual free- 
dom, and an open political process. 
Then in chapters dealing with the 
structure of colonial government, the 
legal rights of individuals, relations 
between church and state, the condi- 
tion of the press, and the character of 
politics he considers how well Ameri- 
can institutions measured up to this 
model. His finding that a close corre- 
spondence existed leads him to the 
central conclusion that by 1787 Ameri- 
cans had long since achieved a high 
level of constitutionalism. And they did 
this, Dargo emphasizes, without a for- 
mal written constitution, separation of 
powers, federalism, and judicial re- 
view. While the latter may have be- 
come distinctive practices of constitu- 
tional government in the United States, 
they are not in this view essential to the 
idea of constitutionalism. 

Although the book promises a new 
look at American constitutionalism, it 
would be more accurate to say that its 
main contribution is to examine famil- 
iar aspects of colonial government and 
politics in a fresh light, that is, under 
the heading of constitutionalism. The 
author reminds us that the foundations 
of American constitutionalism are 
deeply embedded in seventeenth and 
eighteenth century political practices 
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which characteristically worked to limit 
arbitrary power and make government 
responsible. Two or three generations 
ago this point of view was taken for 
granted: it was the starting point for 
historical inquiry, not the conclusion. 
Historiographically the most significant 
feature of Dargo’s book therefore is its 
conceptualization as an inquiry into the 
state of constitutional government at a 
particular time in American history. 
Ably summarizing recent research on 
colonial government and politics, the 
author evinces an interest in the 
methods of limited, responsible gov- 
ernment that reflects the renewed con- 
cern for constitutional questions in our 
own time. 

' Although Dargo’s contention that 
constitutional government does not re- 
quire a written constitution or judicial 
review is well taken, his account 
obscures the changes in American ideas 
about constitutionalism produced by 
the American Revolution. In the strug- 
gle against Great Britain, Americans 
came to regard constitutions as 
prescriptive—hence the emphasis on 
documentary fundamental law—rather 
than descriptive. A constitution was 
now conceived of as ‘the original of 


government, the superior yet positive: 
law against which the actions of public. 


officials were. to be measured, rather 
than a caption for, or the equivalent of, 
existing governmental institutions. 
Since this development lies outside the 
perfod with which he is concerned 
Dargo is perhaps justified in choosing 
not to discuss it. Nevertheless his 
perspective on colonial constitution- 
alism would have been sharpened 
by recognition of this fundamental 
change. Dargo’s model of constitu- 
tionalism, however, is not so much 
historical as it is heuristic. Impatient 
with juridical and legalistic con- 
stitutionalism, his account of a mature 
and realistic political constitutionalism 
in the colonial era seems intended to 
evoke a similar approach to government 
and politics today. 
HERMAN BELZ 
University of Maryland 
College Park 
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WILLIAM T. GENEROUS, JR. Swords 
and Scales: The Development of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. Pp. 
vii, 250.. Port Washington, N.Y.: Ken- 
nikat, 1973. $12.50. 


During the past decade considerable 
attention has been directed towards the 
military by academicians attempting to 
understand it themselves and then, 
aided by their understanding, explain it’ 
to others. Recent books and mono- 
graphs deal extensively with the mili-. 
tary, but military justice is hardly men- 
tioned. This book does. 

Generous sets the scene by discus- 
sing the first major revisions of military 
justice after World War I and continu- 
ing modifications which ultimately re- 
sult in the ‘Uniform Code of Military 
Justice (UCM]).in 1951. Preparation of 
the Manual for Courts Martial 
(MCM) and political selection of mem- 
bers of the Court of Military Appeals 
complete the book’s basic part. 

Then Generous gets closer to the 
substantive problems of military jus- 
tice: conflicts between: discipline and 
justice, and between justice and disci- 
pline, and command influence. Placing 
the court’s justices on the “input” side, 
and the reactions of the armed services 
on the “output” side, he analyzes deci- 
sions of the Court of Military Appeals 
and specific problems such as adminis- 
trative discharges, non-judicial punish- 
ment, federal intervention, and legis- 
lation enacting the Military Justice 
Act of 1968; closing with an epilogue 
offering “his” suggestions for further 
reform. 

America’s defense establishment re- 
quires military justice and this book 
does not alter that. Much of the debate 
concerning military justice begins and 
ends with determining “the exact rela- 
tionship and balance between ‘disci- 
pline’ and 4justice,’ ” as Professor Keeffe 
stated after his review of the Navy court 
martial system in 1946. Reformers “‘in- 
side” and “outside” the military have 
broken down the argument that disci- 
pline and justice conflict, or vice versa. , 
Today justice has been accepted as a - 
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means of creating and enforcing disci- 
pline within the armed services. 

Problems do exist. However, military 
justice has matured and provides the 
soldier with the procedural rights, 
privileges, and benefits he would enjoy 
in a federal court; perhaps more so. 
Utilization of military judges not con- 
founded with command influence (or 
local politics) and military lawyers 
practically guarantees a fair trial. 

Generous views development of the 
- UCMJ from historical rather than legal 
perspective and emphasis is clearly 
placed on “documentary develop- 
ment.” His book is neither a legal 
treatise nor a case rehash and this may 
lead to criticism by those more familiar 
with military law than the authgr. 
Generous has only begun and is not the 
ultimate authority. More research is 
necessary. Abundant primary and sec- 
ondary materials await those willing to 
accept the challenge and continue this 
examination. Someone should. 

JOHN D. ELLIOTT 

Harford Community College 

Bel Air* 

Maryland 


MARJORIE RANDON HERSHEY. The 
Making of Campaign Strategy. Pp. 
vii, 164. Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, 1974. $12.50. 


Watergate has taught us the critical 
importance of campaigns in American 
democracy. Professor Randon’s book is 
a welcome addition to the small 
number of studies which systematically 
probe campaigning. 

The data for this study come from 
interviews with candidates and cam- 
paign managers for five statewide 
offices and all congressional seats in 
Wisconsin during the 1970 campaign. 
The study examines campaign partici- 
pants’ 
_tainty, and role preferences regarding 
the’ way campaigns should be con- 
ducted, and relates these to campaign 
decision-making. Professor Randon’s 

, book, thus, examines physiological var- 
- iables of organization rather than vari- 


tolerance of ambiguity, uncer-. 
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ables more common in the literature of 
organization theory or sociology (for 
example, conflict, complexity, profes- 
sionalization). Nor is the study a func- 
tional analysis that probes the activity 
of campaign organizations. After briefly 
noting the task of campaign organiza- 
tions in the first chapter, Professor 
Randon then turns to other concerns. 

The central findings of the study are 
interesting. A campaigner’s uncertainty 
about campaign outcomes affects deci- 
sion making: the higher the uncertainty 
the harder one will work and the greater 
one’s desire to avoid changing planned 
campaign activities. And the lesser one’s 
tolerance of ambiguity, the less one 
is willing to. accept changing planned 
campaign activities. 

This is the first study which examines 
psychological variables of campaign or- 
ganization decision-making. The book 
provides useful insights and makes a 
positive contribution to the literature 
on campaign organization. In addition, 
Professor Randon indicates in great 
detail the way in which the research 
was conducted. Those who are in- 
terested in learning more about the way 
in which a carefully executed study is 
designed will find the appendix of this 
book to be very useful. 

There are, however, several disap- 
pointments in the book—disappoint- 
ments which derive more from the 
way in which the topic of the book 
was defined rather than the way the 
study, as defined by the author,” was 
executed. In the early pages of the 
study, the author indicates organiza- 


‘ tional unity and coordination as a major 


concern, but this topic is not fully 
explofed in the study. In addition, 
those interested in organizational 
theory might prefer a study which was 
tied more directly to the vast literature 
of this area, which is virtually ignored 
in this study. Finally, the author pro- 
vides no explanation as to why she 
chose the particular variables used in 
the study. Other relevant psychological 
variables might have been used. Indi- 
cating why the chosen variables were 
selected would have provided a better 
theoretical grounding for the study and ` 
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would have been informative to the 
reader. 
DELMER D. DUNN- 


_ University of Georgia 


Athens 


JUDSON JEROME. Families of Eden: 


Communes and the New Anarchism. 
Pp. ix, 271. New York: Seabury Press, 
1974. $7.95. 


Judson Jerome is a former professor 
of literature at Antioch College who 


‘joined a commune called Downhill 


Farm in the Allegheny Mountains of 
Pennsylvania to search for “meaning, 
fulfillment, salvation, for the best use of 
life. . . .” His book is a combination 
sociological study, diary and autobiog- 
raphy written to spread the good word 
about communalism as a “viable alter- 
native to the prevailing system. .. .” 
It is thoughtfully organized “in terms of 
economics, communications, political 
structures, interpersonal and sexual re- 
lations, education, religion and chang- 
ing consciousness. . . .” The “typical” 
commune Jerome discusses is poor, 


rural and mainly made up of white, 


middle-class former hippies, former ac- 
tivists and various workers alienated 
from their work. The author estimates 
that 30,000 such communes, including 


250 to 300,000 people, are located 


today throughout the United States. 
Jerome describes the “New Anar- 
chism” as living by “natural, organic 


laws, unstated.” It may be defined as 


“apolitical, ecologically oriented, tech- 
nologically sophisticated, spiritual and 
libidinal.” Whether the new anarchism 
will create a new order “depends upona 
revolution in consciousness whiéh will 


‘restore humankind to its Edenic har- 


mony with the universe.” 

Jerome’s book ‘raises two nagging 
questions about contemporary com- 
munalism. First, what is new about the 
new anarchism? During the first half of 
the 19th Century, communes dotted the 
American landscape from Brook Farm, 
Massachusetts, to New Harmony, In- 
diana. Despite the authors attempt to 
distinguish between’ 19th and 20th 
Century communes, much of the new 
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anarchism reads like old romanticism. 


- Social enclaves based on ideas like 


“getting back to nature is man’s only 
hope for a peaceful world” or “happi- 
ness is never having to submit to any 
authority” have been tried but do not 
seem to survive. And even Jerome 
admits that anarchism is as old as 
Antigone. Second, what is Edenic | 
about the communes of the 1960s and 
1970s? Jerome himself describes com- ` 
munal interpersonal relations as: a 
“pressure-cooker atmosphere,” often: 
full of hostility and sometimes tense 
with paranoia. 

Families of Eden realistically de- 
scribes the pleasures and pains of con- 
temporary communal experiments. But 
perhaps the book’s main virtue lies 
more in its revelations about a modern 
man’s personal search for an alternative - 
life-style and less in its viability as an 
image of an ideal America. Crane Brin- 
ton’s evaluation of romanticism may 
serve as an appropriate comment on 
Jerome’s faith in communalism and 
anarchism: “It is a hard faith for us 
today to live by as we cannot help 
learning.” 

DONALD J. ROGERS 

New Trier West 

Northfield — 


Illinois 


WALTER JOHNSON, CAROL EVANS and 
C. Eric Sears, eds. The Papers of 
Adlai E. Stevenson: “Lets Talk Sense 
to the American People,” 1952-1955, 
Vol. 4. Pp. vii, 628. Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown, 1974. $17.50. 


In early 1952, Adlai E. Stevenson 
was a national figure for a limited 
audience of connoisseurs of intelli- 
gence, experience, and leadership. His 
sole political ambition’ was to be a 
candidate for reelection -as governor of 
Illinois. He maintained this stance until 
he was drafted in July as the Demo- 
crdtic nominee for president and thus 
plunged into the national political arena. 

This fourth volume of papers begins 
on the eve of the 1952 Democratic 
national convention and ends in mid-, 
November, 1955, when he announced ° 
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his candidacy for the 1956 nomination. 
The papers consist mainly of speeches 
and letters, arranged chronologically. 
Omitted are the papers for several 
months in 1953 when he traveled in 
Europe, the Middle East, and Asia. 
These will compose the next volume of 
the planned eight. 

Stevenson was a remarkably gifted 
speaker and writer. Campaign speeches 
usually make dull reading. Not so with 
his. He saw the campaign of 1952 “as a 
‘great opportunity to educate and ele- 
vate a people whose destiny is leader- 
ship, not alone of a rich and prosperous, 
contented country as in the past, but of 
a world in ferment” (p. 18). “Let’s talk 
sense to the American people,” the 
words of Stevenson, is the appropriate 
subtitle of the volume. 

And these tasks—to educate, elevate, 
and talk sense—he fulfilled in an ex- 
traordinary range of addresses in the 
1952 campaign, in working vigorously 
for his party in the years after his 
defeat, and on numerous occasions be- 
fore academic and civic audiences. His 
onerous speaking schedule required 
him to rely heavily upon drafts and 
ideas provided by a dazzling stable of 
ghosts (Archibald MacLeish, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., Bernard DeVoto, and 
Barbara Ward, among many). But the 
Stevenson imprint was always vividly 
displayed, including qualities of 
humor, civility, and optimism, gener- 
ously laced with insights drawn from 
man’s past. | 

With few exceptions, the speeches in 
this volume have been published 
elsewhere. New are the selections from 
Stevenson’s letters and memoranda to 
family members, close friends, and na- 
tionally and internationally known per- 
sons in literature, politics, journalism, 
and the arts. Frequent letters to Harry 
S. Truman and Lauren Bacall simply 
hint at the wide range of kis friend- 
ships. Fascinating to read, the lettets 
reinforce, not contradict, his public im- 
age. They magnify his warm personal 
qualities. 

The volume provides a feast for 
Stevenson aficionados. For the younger 
` who may be disillusioned with politics, 
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it would be great therapy to remind 
them of the broad tendency of Ameri- 
can politics to generate responsible 
leaders of great integrity. Historians 
and biographers can mine a few nug- 
gets from the volume but they will 
find little that is new. 

Fortunately for the republic, many 
people who knew and admired Steven- 
son and share his philosophy are still 
active in public life. In selecting cor- 
respondence, the editors necessarily 
had to preserve aspects of their privacy 
and of others. A definitive biography 
must await the passage of time. 

The book is well-edited. Brief notes 
are generously provided for transitions 
and to put the materials in context. The 
editor and his associates do not mask 
their biases. For them this is a work of 
love. 

HOLBERT N. CARROLL 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 


PETER LYON. Eisenhower: Portrait of 
the Hero. Pp. xii, 937. Boston, Mass.: 
Little, Brown, 1974. $15.00. 


This is a long and highly detailed and 
documented work. It has thirty-three 
chapters, over 3,000 footnotes, and lists 
over 300 sources—including the offi- 
cial Department of the Army histories. 
The chapters on the war are too long 
and, at the same time, omit many 
events as well as memoirs of other 
notable participants, such as Montgom- 
erys The Path to Leadership (New 
York, 1961). It is condensed, of course, 
because it deals with the war exclu- 
sively from Eisenhower's point of view. 

The story of Eisenhower's personal 
life is satisfactory: his early life in 
Abilene, Kansas, near Salina; his 
deeply religious upbringing by parents 
who were members of a sect called 
River Brethren (similar to Jehovah’s 
Witnesses); his five brothers; his mili- 
tary education (West Point, 1915); and 
his later career. He was not permitted 
to go overseas in World War I because 
his superiors needed him at home. He 
had two contacts with General MacAr- 
thur: In 1932, at President Hoover's 
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direction, he had to assist MacArthur in 
routing and dispersing the “Bonus 
Army.” Again, at the General’s request, 
in 1935-1939, he served on MacArthur's 
staff in the Philippines. He always 
thought that MacArthur was a brilliant 
commander—but their relations be- 
came strained and Eisenhower re- 
turned to America. On December 14, 
1940, he was summoned by General 
Marshall to discuss the Philippines 
situation. In 1942, he was rapidly pro- 
moted from Brigadier General and 
Chief of Staff, Third Army, to Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American forces 
in ‘Europe (ETOUSA) with specific 
duties to plan and direct American 
Activities in Africa. 

In 1943, the Allies agreed to Presi- 

dent Roosevelt’s determination to make 
Eisenhower Chief Commander of the 
Allied Forces (SHAEF). Although he 
had to negotiate with military leaders 
such as Alanbrooke, Montgomery, a 
queer assortment of French military 
leaders, and others he also had to either 
directly, or indirectly, confer with 
Churchill and other British statesmen, 
and of course, with. his American 
superiors. 
. By concentrating on Eisenhower's 
role in World War II, Lyon includes far 
too much of little consequence, and 
omits significant events such as the 
British evacuation of Dunkirk, the 
Commando Raid on Dieppe in August, 
1948, the German missile raids on 
England, the wars of resistance by the 
Danes, Norwegians, and the Dutch 
against Germany, and the two wars 
fought by Finland against the Com- 
munists. 

There is also practically no enuon 
of such auxiliary forces as the O.S.S. 
and the O.W.L, not to speak of the 8th 
and 9th Air Forces. However ably 
General Eisenhower performed his 
duties as Commander-in-Chief, the fact 
of the matter is that allied superiority in 
men, weapons, instruments and sup- 
plies, and the devotion to duty and 
principles by millions of persons, both 
military and civilian, in the allied coun- 
tries, were the authors of the defeat of 
the axis forces. 
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Eisenhower's very appearance and 
behavior, his smile and graciousness, 
his sense of fairness and his friendli- 
ness, all made him popular. A “hero,” 
yes—but let us not forget that some- 
times the people choose a lesser man 
for this acclaim-—a Nathan Hale, or a 
Sergeant York. The fact that later, after 
the war, and after his temporary service 
as Commander of SHAPE, Eisenhower 
won the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency, and defeated Adlai Steven- 
son twice, causes some observers to put” 
him in the same class as Grant. Al- 
though Grant rated as a failure as 
President (see Bailey, Presidential 
Greatness, 1967), Eisenhower and 
Grant are the only two Republican 
(residents, and the only two West Point 
generals, to serve two full terms as 
Chief Executive. Americans have 
tended to prefer generals as candi- 
dates: Eleven generals were elected 
—Washington, Jackson, W. H. Har- 
rison, Z. Taylor, F. Pierce, U. S. 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, B. Har- 
rison and Eisenhower—ang six gener- 
als were nominated, but lost. Strangely, 
the last three Presidents— Kennedy, 
Johnson, and Nixon—had served in the . 
Navy. Some of the earlier Presidents, 
and Presidents in later terms— 
McKinley, T. R. Roosevelt, and Tru- 
man—had seen military service on 
a level below the rank of general. In 
other words, a military record is- an 
asset, E 

Lyon deals exhaustively with the 
General as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, explaining how Dewey, Lodge 
and other liberals induced him to agree 
to accept the nomination and advised 
him to go easy with Taft and other 
conservative aspirants.. Stevenson, the 
Democratic candidate, one of the ablest 
men his party ever produced, had no 
chance. Mostly the media—in the old 
forms such as periodicals and the press, 


and the newer forms such as radio and 


especially television—were all in the 
Generaľs camp. Also; like Truman in 
1948, he conducted a “whistle stop” 
campaign. Against this, the Democrats, 
with their Fact Book and Ikelopediat _ 
could do little. The’ author dutifully 
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notes his errors: yielding to McCarthy 
in Wisconsin; cutting out a favorable 
reference to his (IKE’s) great friend, 
General Marshall; tolerating Jenner in 
Indiana; and, many people would add, 
accepting Nixon as his running-mate 
after the latter had made his “Checkers” 
speech. 

In conclusion, we must say that this 
book is much too long and also, incom- 
plete. Even though Lyon tries to cover 
the war fully and authoritatively, this is 
.a job that cannot be done as part of a 
book. Most war historians and biog- 
raphers of generals find that many vol- 
‘umes are needed. Most persons will 
accept Eisenhower as “A hero” —but 
not “The hero.” Raters of leaders of all 
kinds, such as Merriam, Bailey and 
“the experts,” as well as Montgomery, 
used some “yardsticks” or “cardinal 
virtues.” Montgomery, one of Eisen- 
hower'’s generals, used four Christian 
virtues: Prudence, justice, temperance, 
and fortitude. All of these Ike had; 
but those who think of Ike as a 
hero and attractive leader put more 
emphasis on his cheerful disposition, 
his attractive sturdy figure, and his 
patience. According tò the Bailey ex- 
perts, Eisenhower was only a fair per- 
former. He wanted peace, but the 
world became more confused and hos- 
tile during his years in the White 
House. He meant well, but there isn’t 
anything tangible in this long volume 
that will help us to understand why he 
is The Hero. 

Roy V. PEEL 

California State University 

Northridge 


MICHAEL NOVAK. Choosing Our King: 
Powerful Symbols in Presidential 
Politics. Pp. xviii, 324. New York: 
Macmillan, 1974, $7.95. 


The framers detected the specter of a 
monarch in the executive they wefe 
fashioning at the Constitutional Con- 
vention. They went ahead with their 
work, nonetheless, not because they 
favored monarchy but because they 
. believed that energetic government 
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‘was essential to public safety and hap- 


piness and that energy was to be found 
in a single person provided with 
adequate powers. They hoped they had 
succeeded in reconciling executive 
energy to republic government, al- 
though some doubted whether such a 
marriage could be a lasting one. Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton were among the 
doubters, and the one was willing to 
sacrifice energy to republicanism while 
the other:was willing to run the risk for 
the sake of good government. 

Until very recently, most scholars 
since the New Deal have seen neither 
the specter nor the problem of monar- 
chy (under whatever name) in the 
American Presidency. They have gen- 
erally approved what energetic Presi- 
dents have done and what they might 
be got to do, and they have accordingly 
pronounced the Presidential Office to 
be eminently republican or, as we now 
say, democratic in all its accrued 
strength, sometimes the most demo- 


- cratic element of our government and not 


powerful enough. Then we had the 
Vietnam War under Lyndon Johnson 
and that'and more under Richard Nixon, 
and now we find scholars joining 
politicians: in discovering the fetus, if 
not the post-natal monster, of monarchy 
growing within the Presidency and 
casting about for ways to abort or 
subdue it. 

Novak appears to take a different 
tack. The President is king, to be sure, 
and priest and prophet besides. "He 
symbolizes our power and destiny, sets 
the terms of our discourse, embodies 
and expresses our deepest aspirations. 
But we need him, certainly we need 
the urfity and simplicity he gives to 
government and the meaning he gives 
to our lives. Perhaps he has much more 
power than the framers intended, cer- 
tainly more than absolute monarchs of 
the past; but this cannot be helped. We 
cannot strip the cult of personality from 
his Office for we cannot do without it. 

But wait. There is- Nixon in Office, 
with his “arrogant invasion” of Cam- 
bodia, his “flagrant” impounding of 
funds and vetoing of bills he does not 
like, his “abuse” of the symbols of 
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American life; and there is Congress 
weak, the courts falling under the Pres- 
idential appointive power, the media 
pressured. Something must, after all, be 
done about the Presidency, not, we are 
told, because we have treated it as 
kingship, nor because we have invested 
it with a sacred quality, not yet because 
we have placed too much trust in it. 
Then why? Because one man “is not a 
sufficient guide to the politics of daily 
reality.” Somehow we may keep the 
king with all his sacredness and re- 
posed trust, but we must curtail the 
power that makes a king of him. 

What Novak wishes to do is hem in 
the President with traditional rivals and 
create new ones. The first purpose 
_ would be served by bringing opposition 
party members into the Cabinet (which, 
presumably, would become more than 
a moribund attachment to the Presi- 
dency) and by bringing the President 
before opposition leaders in Congress 
twice weekly for a public accounting of 
his actions. To accomplish the second 
purpose, Novak would have the opposi- 
tion select a single spokesman, a sort of 
congressional king, and the American 
people select two Presidents, the new 
one to absorb the stately functions of 
the Office. 

These are the proposals, as Novak 
tells us, of a theologian. He might 
better be called a theologian-poet, one 
who defines religion as a structuring of 
consciousness and the Presidency thus 
as @ religious office. Novak is sensitive 
to the pluralism—the “civil religions” 
—-of American society and to its in- 
fluence on the different ways people 
look: upon the Presidency, Presiden- 
tial aspirants, and each othér. His 
insights into political affairs, which are 
numerous, are expressed in the lan- 
guage of the poet, or perhaps secular 
theologian, and they do not fail to 
charm as they flash before the reader. 
But to this reader Novak lacks that 
“high discipline” he finds in cantem- 
porary poets and, in his advocacy of a 
dual Presidency restrained by new in- 
stitutional devices, he seems not to 
have reflected upon the reasons for 
which the Framers rejected similar ar- 
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rangements in establishing the execu- 
tive office. 
ROBERT SCIGLIANO 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 
Massachusetts 


GEORGE L. SMITH. Religion and Trade 
in New Netherland: Dutch Origins 
and American Development. Pp. ix, 
266. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1973. $12.50. 


Professor Smith examines the de- 
velopment of religion in New Nether- 
land in the context of the colony’s 
faltering economy, and what he sees as 
the “thoroughgoing commercialism” of 
the Dutch. The first half of the book is 
an analysis of how the Reformed 
Church became the only official church 
in the United Provinces, and yet the 
Dutch allowed a large measure of de 
facto religious toleration. The author 
argues that the Reformed clergy at- 
tempted to establish an exclusive Cal- 
vinist state, but were thwarted by 
Dutch leaders who believed that reli- 
gious toleration was essential for politi- 
cal stability and economic growth. The 
Reformed Church never commanded 
majority support, and at a local level, 
the civil authorities refused to enforce 
laws against dissenters, who remained 
prominent in seventeenth century 
Dutch society. The second half of the 
book deals with the consequences of 
this attitude towards religious tolera- 
tion for the history of New Netherland, 
where, against the objections of Re- 
formed clergy and some of its own 
officials, the Dutch West India Com- 
pany tolerated Jews, Lutherans and 
Quakers in an attempt to promote 
commercial prosperity. 

The book is based on extensive 
Dutch and American sources and is 
clearly presented. There is a good 
hibliogragshy. Professor Smith seems to 
otver-emphasize narrow economic 
criteria, but it is useful to have an 
account of Dutch religious toleration in 
English. The religious history of New 
Netherland has not been the subject of 
a study in English for more than fifty - 
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years, and although the author confirms 
rather than challenges recent studies of 
the general development of the colony, 
his book’ has value in its field. This 
reviewer was less satisfied with Profes- 
sor Smith’s generalizations about 
American patterns of church-state rela- 
tions, and with his sweeping claims for 
the unique Dutch contribution to 
American religious pluralism. 
LouIs BILLINGTON 
University of Hull 
England 


DENIS G. SULLIVAN et al. The Politics 
of Representation: The Democratic 
Convention of 1972. Pp. ix, 152. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1974. $9.95. 
Paperbound, $3.95. e 


The topic of this book will appeal to 
most observers of the 1972 presidential 
campaigns. The research approach is a 
fascinating one: Set loose a passel of 
Dartmouth students and faculty to in- 
terview delegates and monitor the pro- 
ceedings of the 1972 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. Interviews with 234 
delegates were held. Separate studies 
were made of the delegations from three 
New England states. CBS News made 
available its background profiles on the 
Democratic delegates to the 1968 and 
' 1972 conventions. Data from these 
sources plus the party platform and its 
predecessor documents comprise the 
main evidentiary foundation for the 
book, which consists of five chapters 
and appendices that present the sam- 
pling procedure and a blank question- 
naire. 

Chapter One is perhaps the most 
useful mainly because it states funda- 
mental dilemmas of presidential 
nominating politics: Who is to partici- 
pate in the nominating process? Should 
the allegiances of convention delegates 
be primarily to the party or to extra- 
party forces? Which has fhe higher 
priority, issue stands or maintenance’ of 
the ‘party as an organizational entity? 
Subsequent chapters explore these 
questions in these paraphrased topics: 
reform in representation, innovation in 
. greup representation, making the party 
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platform, and winners and losers: 
purism and professionalism. 

Unfortunately the book is a dissap- 
pointment. To note its most obvious 
flaw, there is no conclusion. Perhaps 
this is because the chapters have differ- 
ent authors but surely someone, if only 
the copy editor, has the responsibility 
to assess the book as an entity. 
Symptomatic of the joint authorship list 
is the grammatical inconsistency found 
in the first two footnotes, which respec- 
tively begin, “I have” and “As we” 
although there is no clue to whom “I” 
refers. Creative responsibility is further 
confounded by the questionnaire intro- 
duction which refers to the Dartmouth- 
University of California research group. 
That is the only mention of a possible 
University of California role in this 
enterprise. 

There is seeming conceptual confu- 
sion when the terms “party member,’ 
“convention delegate,” “average dele- 
gate,” and “party activist delegate” are 
employed (p. 7) but not sufficiently 
explained and then dropped. There is 
no mention of the standard typology of 
the delegate as either a mere agent of 
the electorate or as their free thinking 
representative—for example, in Paul T. 
David, et al., Politics of National Party 
Conventions. Failure to consider these 
distinctions leads to curious oversights, 
such as the lack of comment about 
convention delegates who did not con- 
sider themselves Democrats (pp. 76, 
118). Why then were they attendfng a 
Democratic convention? Similarly, al- 
though the abolition of the unit rule is 
mentioned (p. 7) and ‘the controversy 
over the California delegation (pp. 19, 
47, 59, the inconsistency of a winner- 
take-all primary with delegates hand- 
picked, for their commitment to a can- 
didate and thus functioning as a unit 
elicits no discussion. On these points 
and similar ones the analysis deserves 
elaboration. 
| There are critical analytic weaknesses. 
The demographic and experience pro- 
files for 1972 delegates are compared 
with 1968, the year of McCarthy in- 
surgency. Was it therefore atypical in 
the number of novice delegates? That 
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question is not posed. Although the 
sampling commentary indicates the 
separate periods of interviewing (Sun- 
day-Monday, Tuesday-Wednesday, 
Thursday) are individually not rep- 
resentative samples, that dimension is a 
main explanatory variable for Chapter 
Three, which also uses the chi-square 
for cells that often have frequencies of 
less than ten. 

Certainly there is much insightful 
material in the book but as a whole it 
falls short of the exemplary standards 
this reviewer is familiar with in the 
previous works of Sullivan, Pressman, 
and St. Martin’s Press. 

T. PHILLIP WOLF 

Indiana University Southeast 

New Albany 


FRANCES LEON SWADESH. Los 
Primeros Pobladores: Hispanic 
Americans of the Ute Frontier. Pp. 
xxiii, 262. Notre Dame, Ind.: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1974. 
$9.95. 


A condensation of a doctoral disserta- 
tion written under the direction of 
anthropologist Omer Steward, Los 
Primeros Pobladores (the first settlers) 
is a historical and sociological study of 
hispanic pioneers who settled in the 
Chama and San Juan basins in northern 
New Mexico following the Spanish Re- 
conquest in the 1690s. The scattered 
settlements were frequently attacked 
by fndians, particularly Utes and Co- 
manches, and major raids in 1747 caused 
a temporary abandonment of some 
areas. Resettlement was ordéred in 
1750 and included Genizaros (de- 
tribalized Indians) who received land 
grants at Abiquiu, one of the most 
important towns, and Ojo Caliente. In 
the expansion that followed up the 
Chama and into the San Luis Valley 
and San Juan drainage, Hispanic speak- 
ing pioneers adapted to the land and 
developed close relations with .their 
Ute Indian neighbors which provided 
economic, religious and social benefits 
for both groups. The society they de- 
veloped had more social mobility than 
population. centers such as Santa Fe, 
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and it was a tough and resilient way of 
life that survives in part to the present. 

The first portion of the book is a 
historical account of expansion into 
the above mentioned regions while the 
latter part is a description and analysis 
of community structure and social: rela- 
tions. The combination of historical, 
sociological and anthropological ap- 
proaches and the extensive use of in- 
terviews are the book’s greatest 
strengths and weaknesses. Swadesh 
provides the first scholarly study of 
Hispanic society on the Ute frontier, 
but she appears to have accepted oral 
testimony at face value without testing 
its reliability. Her interpretation, un- 
supported by documentation, that the 
Genizaros were detribalized Pueblo 
Indians rather than nomadic Indians as 
formerly believed will be challenged 
by many. More important, her strong 
sympathy for Los Primeros Pobladores 
has caused her to paint a picture in 
black and white when describing 
Hispanic-Anglo relations. Her desire to 
preserve the culture developed on the 
frontier would result in a static society 
and ignores the fact that the very cul- 
ture she wishes to preserve was, by her 
own account, the result of adaption and 
change. | 
RICHARD N. ELLIS ' 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


Francis M. WILHOIT. The Politics of. 
Massive Resistance. Pp. 320. New 
York: George Braziller, 1973. $8.95. 
Paperbound, $3.95. 


THEODORE LEVITT. The Third Sector: 
New Tactics for a Responsive Soci- 
ety. Pp. 182. New York: Amacom, 
1973. $11.00. 


Clashes in the political arena are of 
central concern to students of American 
society, but anyone who ignores the 
social issues and organizations that lie 
outside the normal two-party system 
does so at the risk of misunderstanding 
much of our national life. In very 
different ways, these two books address , 


themselves to such major problems that. - 
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arise without the help of parties, but 
then come to have importance within 
the political system. 

Francis M. Wilhoit’s The Politics of 
Massive Resistance is a solid study of 
the decade-long movement that arose 
in the South in response to the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation decision in 
1954. Its appearance is welcome. Ever 
since the urban ghetto revolts of the 
sixties and the subsequent government 
investigations, the idea that America 


- contains two societies has become a 


commonplace. This belated discovery 
of nothern racism has had one unfortu- 
nate side effect—it has tended to blur 
the fact that the United States, besides 
being Black and White, also contains a 
North and a South, regions with divegr- 
gent histories where racism itself has 
been manifested in differing modes. 
Focusing on the South, Wilhoit—a 
native of North Carnlina—provides 
both a history and a critical analysis of 
the origins, politics, leadership and 
ideology of Massive Resistance. In a 
graceful style, and with a firm grasp of 
insights gleaned from history, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, and political science, 
he dissects the mythology of White 
Supremacy and States’ Rights, portrays 
leaders like George Wallace, Strom 
Thurmond, Harry Byrd and Ross Bar- 
nett, delves into the workings of the Ku 
Klux Klan and the White Citizens 

Councils and recreates those important 
showdowns in Little Rock, New Or- 
leans and at the Universities of Geor- 
gia, Mississippi and Alabama. His de- 
piction of the resistance as, ultimately, 
a massive failure does not mean Wilhoit 
is a Pollyanna, for he clearly shows that 
tokenism rather than full desegregation 
was, as of the mid-sixties, the new 
status quo in the South. 

- Beyond its obvious story, the work 
gives an insight into that region’s social 
continuities. When the author points 
out that the price of Massivé Resistance 


was-“exile of many of the region’s best. 


minds, abridgement of vital press and 
speech freedoms, curtailment of the 
right of protest and free ‘association, 
emasculation of religion and higher 
education, [and the] further estrange- 
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ment from the mainstream of American 
life . . . ,” he could be describing the 
South prior to the Civil War. 

Theodore Levitt’s volume is a study 
of the Third Sector, those voluntary 
organizations that lie between the pub- 
lic and private sectors and yet have a 
great influence on both. Traditionally 
this sector has included such organiza- 
tions as labor unions, racial organiza- 
tions, charity groups like the American 
Cancer Society and professional ones 
like the AMA (in 1970 some 3,000 volun- 
tary national organizations existed). 

The author's particular interest is in 
depicting the new Third Sector— 
groups like the Black Panthers, Com- 
mon Cause, Nader’s Raiders and SDS; 
and he shows how in recent years 
they cleverly manipulated the mass 
media into carrying an “endless flow of 
news and television reports of mass 
meetings, marches, non-economic 
strikes, mill-ins, sit-ins, noise-ins, 
trash-ins, fires, defacings, bombs and 
outraged criticisms of almost every- 
thing anybody with any power in 
America did or did not do.” Arguing 
that corporations and government or- 
ganizations have changed significantly 
in response to such tactics, Levitt be- 
lieves that the day for such unrelenting 
criticism is past, for American society is 
becoming unbalanced and legitimacy 
itself is being questioned. Even if true, 
this argument seems futile. As the work 
itself shows, the Third Sector arises out 
of important social needs, and its de- 
mands will abate only when its con- 
stituents become satisfied (or ex- 
hausted), regardless of the logic of argu- 
ments advanced by the most reasonable 
of academics. 

ROBERT A. ROSENSTONE 

California Institute of Technology 

Pasadena 
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ARTHUR E. BARBEAU and FLORETTE 
Henri. The Unknown Soldiers: Black 
AmericanTroops in World War I. Pp. 
ix, 279. Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple 
University Press, 1974. $10.00. 
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This is the first scholarly study of 
black American troops in World War I. 
The importance of the subject, the 
fair-mindedness of the authors, the 
weight of their evidence, and the com- 
petence of their narrative and analysis 
make it a significant book. Drawing on 
military records, war narratives, and 
personal papers of participants, among 
a wide range of other sources, Arthur E. 
Barbeau and Florette Henri show that, 
despite official pronouncements to the 
contrary, the United States Army delib- 
erately followed discriminatory policies 
in its recruitment, training, assignment, 
and demobilization of black soldiers 
— policies in which political consid- 
erations and racist assumptions out- 
weighed and often militated against 
military efficiency and effectiveness. 

The book deals in detail with black 
draftees, officer training, service regi- 
ments, and fighting units. For nearly 80 
percent of the black troops sent over- 
seas in World War I, war service meant 
menial, often back-breaking work in 
labor battalions: the “clear and consis- 
tent military policy,” as Barbeau and 
Henri establish, was “to make practi- 
cally all black draftees ‘laborers in 
uniform’ ” (p. 93). Such a policy was 
least threatening to social conventions, 
and it fitted best with the prevailing 
belief in the cowardice, lack of intelli- 
gence, and physical inferiority of black 
military recruits. But, the authors argue, 
it was an inefficient, unfair, often 
couffter-productive allocation of man- 
power. 

Barbeau and Henri chronicle the 
formation, training, and performance of 
the two black infantry divisions that 
fought in the front lines in France. 
Some regiments performed well and 
were decorated for their heroism in 
combat—-an illustration, the authors 
maintain, that when blacks were 
treated as men, they would respond 
as men. Some performed less success- 
fully—a reflection of limitations inetheir 
_ training, experience, and equipment, 
and of the expectations of their white 
commanding officers. 

The book has certain weaknesses. 
The first, second, and concluding chap- 
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ters in particular demonstrate difficul- 
ties in striking a scholarly balance, 
winnowing important from trivial de- 
tails, and setting the situation of black 
troops in a larger interpretive context. 
Scholars will note that the research, 
though extensive, is uneven: a number 
of other manuscript collections, espe- 
cially, might have been fruitfully 
explored; there are some surprising 
omissions of standard secondary works; 
and the lengthy bibliography might 


have been more fully exploited in the - 


construction of the narrative. 

But despite these limitations, the 
book spells out in compelling detail the 
mistreatment suffered by black troops; 
it demonstrates how the racist presup- 
positions of white policymakers and 
officers all too easily became self- 
fulfilling prophecies; and it points up 
the irony of a crusade to make the 


world safe for democracy being waged .- 


by a nation unwilling to adhere to some 
elementary democratic principles at 
home. 
NANCY J. WEISS 
Princeton University 
New Jersey 


SZYMON CHODAK. Societal Develop- 
ment. Pp. v, 357. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1973. $12.50. ` 


The author of this book is obviously 
well-educated in the fields of eco- 
nomics, political science, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and education. Not only 
is he extremely knowledgeable in these 
fields and their application to economic 
development but he also knows all the 
important relevant literature and which 
social and economic approaches to the 
problems have led to false and correct 
findings. The principal shortcoming of 
this book is in its conclusions, which do 
not consider sufficiently the various 
psychological, sociological, and eco- 
nomic facfors which are discussed 
in etail in the previous chapters. 

The author has studied five different 
development theories and analyzes 
them comparatively. He first ap- 
proaches the theory of societal evolu- 


tionary development .and discusses . 
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the theories of certain individuals 
who were of major historical sig- 
nificance, among them Marx, Comte, 
Spencer, and Ward; he finds their 
theories on the whole not sufficiently 
correct although they developed many 
propositions of great value, and his 
assessment of the work of Ward is 
particularly interesting because it em- 
phasizes its importance whereas until 
now it has generally not been held in 
very high esteem. 

In the author’s second approach he 
studies the theories of the development 
of the growing societal systemness. Sys- 
temness in the United States, and 
perhaps in the Western world, was 
introduced by Talcott Parsons; many of 
his followers, at least for a time, applied 
his theories both to a developed and 
also an underdeveloped state of 
economics, but today the newness of 
systemness is not so important nor does 
it lead to a new interpretation of the 
political and social histories of coun- 
tries. Although the Parsons system 
theories may be correct, they are so 
general that it is very difficult to find 
what they actually mean. Predictions 
made which were based on the system- 
ness of various underdeveloped coun- 
tries have often been entirely wrong, 
and Professor Chodak has very ably 
demonstrated the limitation of system- 
ness of such countries. 

The third approach is devoted to 
theories on causes of development and 
too many theoretical events have been 
included in the discussion of Max 
Weber. In this section, building upon 
Weber's results, he then discusses the 
achievement theory of David McClel- 
land. As far as Weber is concerned, the 
literature, at least in America, is already 
so rich and contains so many adequate 
analyses that this book adds little to 
previously published works. His expla- 
nation and discussion of the McClel- 
land theory, on the other hand, is very 
valuable because he presents the posi- 
tive proof of achievement and also 
gives several of the negative aspects of 
the whole treatment of the theoretical 
„knowledge included in McClelland. 
- This es the theory of insecurity 
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within security, is perhaps the most 
mature one discussed in the book. 

The fourth and fifth sections discuss 
political and economic development 
and modernization of underdeveloped 
areas and include no new findings by 
Professor Chodak; he analyzes the 
theories fully, taking into consideration 
the rather voluminous research that has 
been done in these fields since 1950. 
His analysis is of particular value be- 
cause of the excellent adaptation of the 
theories to various underdeveloped 
countries. The presentation is extremely 
good and contains valuable data and 
information on Sub-Saharan Africa with 
which Professor Chodak seems to be 
extensively acquainted. 

In general, I consider this book one 
of the most outstanding contributions to 
the literature in the field of sociological 
study of development. Professor 
Chodak has raised many complex and 
challenging questions and reached 
conclusions which should be of 
paramount interest generally and to 
every social scientist especially. I hope 
the book is widely read. 

BERT F. HOSELITZ 

The University of Chicago 

Illinois 


LEwIs A. COSER. Greedy Institutions: 
Patterns of Undivided Commitment. 
Pp. iv, 166. New York: The Free 
Press, 1974. $7.95. 


It is probably germane to report’ that 
when I agreed-to review this book I 
expected it to be a higher level Vance 
Packard study of advertising and/or 
consumerism. But, although Coser is 
clear énough about what he wants to 
pioneer here in the sociology of poli- 
tics, to this humanist observer he has 
just barely turned over a fresh sod. The 
term “greedy,” indeed, is a key to more 
than one of Coser’s intentions. Inas- 
much as sociology, by the lack of virtue 
of its median prose, has long since 
displaced nineteenth century eco- 
nomics as the dreariest of sciences, 
the president-elect of the ASA appar- 
ently wants to initiate a counterrevolu- 
tion in the prose of his craft. “Greedy,” 
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as we are reminded to the point of 
wondering whether we are regarded as 
thick by the writer, is used metaphori- 
cally, to indict, really, institutions 
which demand too much of the private 
lives of their functionaries. Coser is’ 
explicitly polemical about’ this: there 
are worse things in the modern (and 
ancient) world than your Durkheims 
have ever dreamed of in their 
philosophies of anomie: “While I share 
with these modish critics their preoc- 
cupation with the quality of our lives, I 
feel obliged nevertheless to point out 
that attempts to create:a ‘wholeness’ of 
social involvement might, if unchecked, 
eventuate in restrictions of individual 
freedom considetably more damaging 
to the human spirit than modern frag- 
mentation and segmentation” (pp. 17- 
18). And greedy is also a spritzy word, 
a sociologist as it were, aspiring to 
poetry. 

After an introductory overview of 
the concept of the greedy institution, 
Coser divides his examples into three 
parts: serving the ruler (the political 
functions of eunuchdom, alien Jews 
and Christian renegades serving alien 
powers, and the royal. mistresses as 
instruments of rule); serving the public 
(the servant and the captive house- 
wife); and serving the collective (sects 
and sectarians, militant collectives— 
Jesuits, and Leninists, sexual repres- 
sion in Utopias, and the function of 
sacerdotal celibacy). The first thing one 
must be impressed by here is the 
tremendous range and disparateness of 
the subjects. When social scientists re- 
ally do see what is functionally similar 
in antipodally diverse human milieux, 
they are of great help to professional 
humanists as well as general observers 
trying to place themselves better in a 
rapidly shifting social landscape. (Leo 


Lowenthal and Marjorie Fiske’s semi-' 


nal essay, “Art and Popular Culture in 
` Eighteenth Century England,” has 
been such a siting in my own teaching 
of literature, for example.) 

One is less convinced by Coser. For a 
start, the data—mainly culled from 
secondary sources which were of un- 


p even validity to begin with—are spotty. 
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If a humanist tried to fashion a literary 
hypothesis from as few poems as Coser 
has mistresses in chapter four, he’d be 
hooted down. Still we know that sexu- 
ality has a heavy status component, and 
it is a priori that the class origins of a 


‘mistress would introduce a differential 


into her relationships with the king and 
his retainers. But, needless to say, 
sociology has made a point that a 
priorisms are precisely what it wants to 
displace with rigorously observed data 
theoretically organized. Coser’s exam- 
ples tantalize; they don’t convince. On 
the other hand,. in his chapter, on 
domestic servants, I had the impression 


it must have been written out of read- - 


ing nineteenth century British novels. 
Qne can’t ask where did he see that 
kind of servant come from, since the 
genus has disappeared except for us— 
middle class people who use blacks 
and students to do our less clean work. 
That chapter in fact seems more a foil 
for the one which follows on the 


housewife who by and large seems to | 


know where she’s going anyway, unless 
she’s one of Herbert Gans’ blue collars, 
in which case she seems imperviously 
content in the serfdoms that seem. intol- 
erable to the better educated. 

It is not these chapters, however 
topical they appear.to be, that establish 
the interest of this book or the new 
discipline Coser would inaugurate. 
One could retitle the remaining chap- 
ters with a frivolous title, All I Wanted 
to Say about the Function of SEX in 
Political Institutions but was Afraid to 
use that Three Letter Word in Doing 
So. Here the humanist observer must 
note that truth in sociology seems to be 
polarized between two extremes: ritual 
apologies for having to force readers to 
slog through the obvious because Em- 
piricism demands that we not make 
reality flashy when it is in fact grubby, 
even obviously so, this sort constituting 
the bulk “of sociological truths; and a 
tiny lode at the other extreme (one 
expects that sociologists live from day 
to day in search of such epiphanies), a 
truth that contradicts common sense. 
The big contradiction of this book is 


that promiscuity and celibacy are*the « 
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very same under their very different 
skins, functionally. In short, scratch a 
Jesuit priest and a randy Leninist and 
beneath the epidermis one finds the 
same obsequious soul-seeking total 
commitment to similarly greedy institu- 
tions. Since Coser has brought up the 
Jesuits I’m tempted to employ a long- 
discarded aphorism they taught me in 
metaphysics class: Quis nimis probat 
nihil probat—‘“Who proves too much 
proves nothing.” Surely, there is some 
. crucial difference in function between 
a Jesuit order in which men voluntarily 
gave up dyadic (ugh) sex to embrace 
secular knowledge for the purposes of 
the Counterreformation and Leninist 
revolutionaries who coupled freely 
through the NEP period to be better 
able to start and consolidate a secular 
Revolution with chiliastic overtones. If 
it is true, that to couple or not to couple 
(nobody after all gives up sexual drives 
but rather rechannels them) is the same 
thing functionally within greedy in- 
stitutions, then what have we learned 
about greedy institutions? That sexual- 
ity is nof important? Manifestly not, 
since the covert (why does it remain 
covert?) theme of the book is that a 
principal task of all power—especially 
monolithic power—is that it must con- 
trol sexual energies which have a 
strong potential for privatizing experi- 
ence, for engendering disloyalty. It 
didn’t take this book to make that 
truism evident. That promiscuity or 
celibacy are both valid human options? 
I doubt that Coser implies that here 
although a humane sociology of politics 
would in my judgment establish pre- 
cisely that multivalent posture. 

Finally, one has the feeling closing 
this book like that felt finishing early 
McLuhan, for example, The Gutenberg 
Galaxy. One is grateful for Coser’s 
synoptic searching, introducing one to 
fascinating bypaths on the human jour- 
ney, especially in this case the material 
on eunuchs and royal mistress&s. 
Hurhanists complain so often about the 
lack of historical dimension in sociolog- 
ical studies that it would be churlish 
not to be enthusiastic about this in- 
. creased access .to other times, other 
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places. But as with McLuhan, one is 
more stimulated than impressed intel- 
lectually. And, since Coser clearly 
wants to remove the incubus of under- 
readability from the sociological canon, 
it is sad but necessary to give him no 
more than a D+ in the prose depart- 
ment. “Socialists attempted to construct 
a Gemeinschaft of like-minded an- 
tagonists of the capitalist order who 
endeavored in their dissent from its 
guiding assumptions to embody in their 
lives ideas and ideals that were to 
prevail in the ideal society of the 
future” (p. 125). It think I know what 
he means, but I find its style in linguis- 
tic contradiction with the last sentence 
of his introduction: “I wish it to be 
clearly understood that I consider it 
essential that the open society be pre- 
served above all” (p. 18). I only want to 
make one point perfectly clear: con- 
fused prose erodes the open society; so 
do half-formulated ideas. 
PATRICK D. HAZARD 

Beaver College 

Glenside 

Pennsylvania 


ALFRED JOHN DIMAO, JR. Soviet 
Urban Housing: Problems and 
Policies. Pp. 236. New York: Praeger, 
1974. $16.50. 


This work compares favorably with 
several other studies of Soviet matters 
which I have reviewed in these pages 
recently. Mr. DiMaio displays a 
thorough grasp of his subject, an or- 
derly turn of mind, and a degree of 
sociological sophistication which is 
quite adequate for his and the reader’s 
purposes. 

After an introduction and a brief 
historical survey, he discusses the fol- 
lowing topics: city planning and the 
planning of housing construction in 
particular, the organization of the hous- 
ing construction industry, the allocation 
of housing, and the rights and obliga- 
tions of tenants, the administration of 
housing and the organization of life in 
the apartment building; and finally, the 
cooperative housing movement. Each 
chapter is exhaustively documented 
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and provides -the necessary data (at 
least in terms. of legal provisions and 
administrative measures) for an under- 
standing of its topic. The author has not 
been able, in the space or with the 
materials at his disposal, to describe 
fully the empirical operation of the 
Soviet housing system. In fact, it is 
open to question whether such a de- 
scription would be possible without 
on-the-spot investigation, which cannot 
be expected in the near future. Di- 
Maio’s material on the operation of this 
system is necessarily anecdotal in na- 
ture; it is mostly taken from the Soviet 
popular press, and as such is open to 
charges of biased selection. This, how- 
ever, is a perennial problem for the 
Soviet specialist and one which Mr. 
DiMaio cannot be expected to solve. 

The strongest impression which this 
reviewer derives from the book is that 
while the introduction emphasizes po- 
tential (and to some extent actual) 
Soviet achievements in housing and the 
political impact which these can be 
expected to have, the body of the text 
stresses the bureaucratic distortions to 
which the Soviet system is subject in 
this area as in others. These distortions 
are in part the result of a deliberate 
policy decision to use good housing as 
bait for attracting, holding, and reward- 
ing key personnel; this quite naturally 
creates special “departmental”? vested 
interests in the control of conveniently 
located or otherwise desirable housing. 
DiMaio’s handling of this topic, it 
seems to me, contains a valuable in- 
sight. 

I am less certain about his attitude 
toward the housing shortage of the 
Stalin period, which he regards as a 
deliberate device to attack the family. I 
believe that the pressure on the family 
at that period (and it must be said that if 
DiMaio’s analysis is valid for the Stalin 
era, then it remains valid in principle 
today, allowing for differences in de- 
gree) can more correctly be interpreted 
as an unintended consequence, or at 
most as a price consciously paid for the 
achievement of internal security. 

Specialized arguments and disa- 


» greements aside, DiMaio has written a 
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useful and necessary book and has, 
shown himself to be a competent re- 
searcher and thinker. 
STEPHEN P. DUNN 
Berkeley 
California 


G. WILLIAM DOMHOFF. The Bohemian 
Grove and Other Retreats: A Study 
in Ruling-Class Cohesiveness. Pp. 
xvi, 250. New York: Harper & Row, 
1974. $7.95. . 


FREDERIC COPLE JAHER, ed. The Rich, 
the Wellborn, ‘and the Powerful. 
Elites and Upper Classes in History. 
Pp. 379. Urbana: University of Il- 
linois Press, 1974. $15.00. 


@ 

Since Who Rules America? (1967), G. 
William Domhoff has been striving to 
show us that there is a ruling class in 
the United States and that it is con- 
scious of its own privileged position— 
in other words, that it is indeed 
cohesive and that it does exhibit sol- 
idarity whenever faced by threats to its 
own economic interests and especially 
to the socioeconomic system which 
rewards it so lavishly. Domhoft’s latest 
book branches out from his basic 
theme. Rather than exposing the struc- 
ture of ruling class power, The Bohe- 
mian Grove gives us an example of how 
America’s elites get to know one 
another and how they keep in touch. 

Fraternization takes place at exclu- 
sive schools and clubs, in blue-ribbon 
panels, in corporate and banking board- 
rooms, in philanthropic organizations. 
The Bohemian Grove, one of such 
spots, is a 2700-acre wooded property 
near San Francisco. Prestigious, af- 
fluent men get together here every 
summer in a wilderness of redwoods, 
streams, and meadows, for a fortnight of 
hiking, swimming, canoeing, music and 
art, and more: the food is ‘excellent, 
cigars and’ liquor the best money can 
buy, and theatrical productions come 
from the cream of the season’s crop. Of 
course one could study The Bohemian 
Grove to learn how “the rich are. very 
different from the rest of us,” as F., 
Scott Fitzgerald might. have done, but ° 
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Domhoff looks 


plush enjoyment. Far ‘from being 
idiosyncratic, exclusivist behavior such 
as this has a real purpose, Domhoff 
argues: to strengthen ruling class links 
and solidarity. | 

Unlike so many respectable social 
scientists, who prefer to analyze the 
poor, ethnics, urban blacks, deviant 
subgroups, and pressure groups, 
Domhoff plunges headlong, with obvi- 
-ous relish, into his studies of this 
nation’s economic elite—a never-never 
land for the probing of which generous 
foundation grants, for some odd reason, 
are not readily forthcoming. In The 
Bohemian Grove Domhoff even 
supplies us with an “appendix of 
heavies,” a list of some 900-odd names 
of “the most prominent men who were 
members of two or more of six social 
clubs and three policy-planning groups 
between the years 1965 and 1970.” The 
list is cross-classified in terms of men, 
in-group connections, and major gov- 
ernment positions held, and it repre- 
sents another step forward in the de- 
velopment of badly needed data on the 
American ruling class. Again, one can 
only bemoan the reluctance (though it 
is understandable) of most social scien- 
tists to dig into the affairs of the 
wealthy and powerful. Only historians, 
sociologists, and economists of the left 
(old and new), along with a handful of 
muckrakers, have been doing such 
work, although there seems to be 
widening interest in the topic of late 
(see, for instance, the article by Dye, 
DeClercq, and Pickering in Social Sci- 
ence Quarterly, June 1973). 

Exactly how and to what extent the 
ruling class governs, and how it “con- 
trols,” is a considerably more complex 
matter, and it is on this vital point that 
Domhoff’s works have been justly 
criticized. as leading toward, if not en- 
couraging, oversimplified ‘reasoning. 
Not that Domhoff himself engages ‘in 
simplistic economic reductionism; not 
that ruling class power has gone totally 
unanalyzed (Gabriel Kolko’s publica- 
tions are one key link between the 
- existence of a.ruling class and the 


: into. the social and~. 
economic function of this ‘manner of 
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actual. exercise of-its power to attain 


.concrete ends). Yet the mechanism ‘of 
‘class power, 


and the limits to that 
power, must be carefully examined. 

The collection edited by Jaher pro- 
vides a valuable historical perspective 
on the rise and fall of ruling classes 
from Classical Athens and the Roman 
Republic through the New Deal of 
Franklin Roosevelt. “Recent pleas to 
study the so-called inarticulate mas- 
ses . .. should prompt even the most 
confrontation-minded historians to 
realize that they also need systematic 
analysis of upper classes and elites, if 
only to ‘know the enemy.” All con- 
cerned would agree, and Domhoff, 
along with the authors gathered into 
Jaher’s volume, has unquestionably 
turned out several important studies in 
the existence, composition, and con- 
sciousness of the ruling class. Only the 
study of history and comparative poli- 
tics, however, can help us find out how 
ruling classes ultimately exercise 
power and bring some social questions 
to the agenda at the expense of others, 
and why the inevitable abuse of their 
power draws them’ into fatal contradic- 
tions. 

RICHARD B. Du BOFF 
Bryn Mawr College 
Pennsylvania 


‘MARC FRIED. The World of the Urban 


Working Class. Pp. vii, 410. Lawr- 
ence, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1973. $15.00. 


The community that was the West 
End of Boston is no more. The city 
demolished its tenements and stores 
and churches, and, in so doing, erased 
the vibrant network of images, interac- 
tions, and attitudes that was the living 
neighborhood. This monograph is the 
story of the West End: its creation; its 
functioning as a way-station wherein 
immigrant generations assimilated their 
urban Americanisms before passing on 
(and up); and its death throes. 

The data for this community study 
derive mainly from pre-relocation and 


e 
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post-relocation interviews with. a ran- 
dom sample of about 500 families dur- 
ing the late fifties and early sixties. The 
topics included residential orientations, 
community commitments, familial 
roles, relationship with kin and kith, 
occupational experiences, attitudes 
and values, and personality disposi- 
tions— with chapters in the book de- 
voted to each. The sampling design 
resulted in the omission of segments 
of the population—for example, the 
unmarried, the aged—about whom 
information was gathered from a variety 
of sources including others’ surveys, 
ethnographic observations, Herbert 
Gans’ diary and the like. 

Among the conclusions of the study 
are the following: for many working 
class residents, neighborhood commit- 
ments and satisfactions provide recom- 
pense for inadequacies of housing and 
status; the expansion to neighbors and 
friends of-the warmth and closeness of 
a familial orientation “‘uniquely typifies 
community life in the working class”; 
unlike people of higher status,. marital 
role behavior among the working class 
does not become increasingly segre- 
gated with age; working class jobs— 
limited, routinized, and supervised— 
are less likely to be the sources 
of ‘satisfaction that they are for mid- 
dle-class people; rather than reflect 
ideological commitment, working class 
attitudes are really pragmatic reflec- 
tions of pressures for social conformity; 
the precarious nature of their self- 
esteem is evident in the sensitivity of 
many working class people to rebuff, to 
being slighted or misunderstood. 

This is not just another relocation 
study. It is methodologically intfiguing 
in that the same research project 
utilized anecdotal descriptions and 
fragmentary observations, as well as 
very sophisticated tools of data collec- 
tion and quantitative analysis. The au- 
thor takes his readers on a journey 
through urban history and on an explo- 
ration of comparative community in an 
effort to understand working-class life 
and outlook. In short, this monograph is 
an adventure in social science; reading 
it is a pleasure. And challenging its 
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conclusions, in light of the evidence 
presented, is an added delight. 
LAWRENCE PODELL 
Office of Program and Policy 
Research 
City University of New York 


GEORGE M. VON FURSTENBERG, BEN- 
NETT HARRISON and ANN R. _ 
HOROWITZ. Patterns of Racial Dis- 
crimination: Housing. Vol. I. Pp. v, 
220. Lexington, Mass.: Lexington - 
Books, 1974. No pricé. 


GEORGE M. VON “FURSTENBERG. Pat- 
terns of Racial Discrimination: 
Employment and Income. Vol. II. Pp. 
v, 254. Lexington, Mass.: Lexington 
Books, 1974. No price. 


During the current pause which fol- 
lows a decade of unprecedented civil 
rights activism, organized poverty re- 
lated programming, and public com- 
mitment to eliminate racial discrimina- 
tion, syntheses of what has been ac- 
complished and what has been learned 
about these matters are highly appro- 
priate. The title of this two-volume set 
suggests that such a review of racial 
discrimination in housing and employ- 
ment might be expected. What is at- 
tempted here, however, is far narrower. 
Two limitations are central: (1) the 
volumes are concerned only with the 
contributions of economists; and (2) as 
an outgrowth of a conference, the books 
are a rather loose aggregation of rather 
diverse materials. The bringing to- 
gether of economists actively in re- 
search on racial discrimination has re- 
sulted in a state of the art document on 
discrimination as it has been seen in 
recent years by. academic economists. 

Substantively the volumes have been 
organized according to four topics: (1) 
interaction of discrimination in housing 
and employment, (2) racial discrimina- 
tien in -housing, (3) racial discrimina- 
tion in employment, and (4) measure- 
ment of racial inequality in income. 
Overall, 27 chapters are included rep- 
resenting the efforts of 24 contributors. 
Some of the authors offer an overview , 
of théir research and. theory over a » 
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period of years including some discus- 
sion of conflicting research findings and 
the views of their critics. Others pre- 
sent findings of recent narrowly fo- 
cused research on highly specific 
mathematical models. Included also are 
scathing critiques of some of the papers 
presented at the conference. Discus- 
sions of policy implication emerge in a 
number of papers. 

For economists with a central interest 
in research and theory on discrimina- 
tion, the volumes will be most valu- 
able. In convenient fashion they bring 
together the majos research issues, 
theoretical formulations, methodologi- 
cal strategies, findings, and policy opin- 
ions of economists selected because of 
their professional achievement in this 
area, Because there are great differ- 
ences in problem definition, research 
approaches, findings, and policy recom- 
mendations, the volumes provide a 
splendid starting point for future 
academic inquiries which might attempt 
to reduce some of the discrepancies. 

For those with other interests, the 
volumes will be much less satisfactory. 
No attempt is made at a balanced, 
synthesized statement of what is own 
(and not known) about discrimination. 
With the exception of income trends 
which are reported in some detail, 
there is no systematic description of 
where the society stands and how dis- 
criminatory patterns may have changed. 
Research on social psychological or 
sociological forces which underlie dis- 
crimination are not treated. Govern- 
ment and other institutional sectors (for 
example, real estate interests) which 
can play an important role in support- 
ing or intervening to reduce discrimina- 
tion are given only passing attention. 

Intellectually, some of the material is 
fascinating. John Kain, for example, 
presents his argument that the concen- 
tration of blacks in inner city ghettos has 
negative implications for the access wot 
that population to expanding suburban 
job ' opportunities. Serious complica- 
tions, however, are made evident. Al- 
though at a slower rate than in subur- 
„ban areas, central city job opportunities 
“Continue to expand. Because they are 
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willing to commute, the dominance of 
whites in these central city jobs has 
increased somewhat. When commuting 
costs are taken in account, many blacks 
find suburban jobs less attractive than 
urban work opportunities. For black 
housewives and teenagers without cars, 
a suburban residence is likely to be a 
serious handicap in seeking employ- 
ment because of the inferiority of sub- 
urban mass transit systems. 

Blacks are less adequately housed 
than whites. Much of that difference 
can be attributed to differences in in- 
come. Because of discrimination, some 
economists argue that ghetto blacks are 
forced to pay more for housing than do 
whites for residences of comparable 
quality. Interestingly because of dif- 
ficulties in measuring housing qual- 
ity and in collecting suitable data, an 
apparently straightforward hypothesis 
proves difficult to test. Analysis of re- 
search data suggests interesting com- 
plications. Mahlon Straszheim, for 
example, finds that blacks pay less for 
poor housing in black areas than do 
whites in white areas. High quality 
housing, however, tends to be more 
expensive in black than in white areas. 

Non-economists are likely also to find 
themselves seriously troubled with the 
style of inquiry. Great imbalances in 
the scholarly endeavor are obvious. 
Crude, insensitive data are submitted 
to highly refined quantitative analysis. 
Elegant mathematical models are pre- 
sented which cannot be applied” be- 
cause it is not feasible to collect essen- 
tial data. Policy recommendations are 
not only sketchy but seem barely re- 
lated to research findings. 

Mort serious are subtle implications 
of the way in which problems are 
defined. An attempt is made to show, 
for example, that the concentration of 
blacks in inner city ghettos reduces 
access to jobs in metropolitan areas. 
Positive research findings would 
suggest that black employment oppor- 
tunities would be enhanced by in- 
creased access to suburban housing. 
But what are we to conclude when 
research findings are ambiguous? 
Should efforts to increase access of , 
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„blacks to siburban housing be held in 
‘suspension until clear-cut research 
findings are available? Victoria Lapham 
` argues that the concentration of blacks 
and whites in separate portions of the 
city is a‘ problem only if-blacks pay 
more than whites for housing of com- 
parable quality. Because the research 
eviderice is mixed, she is not ready to 
conclude that housing segregation is a 
problem. What to many is a glaring 
social problem seems to be shunted 
aside through an arbitrarily narrow 
definition of housing segregation and 
an equally arbitrary conservatism in 
interpreting research findings. 

The chapters on employment provide 
still another example. Economic 
theories of employment are based on an 
assumption of a free labor market. 
Theoretically in a free labor market 
differences in income are attributable 
to differences in productivity. The bur- 
den of proof, then, is placed on those 
who would attribute differences in in- 
come to other forces such as discrimina- 
tion. Because productivity can rarely be 
measured effectively, research results 
aré not available to settle the issue. 
Should’ we, therefore, withhold judg- 
ment and action on racial discrimina- 
tion in.employment? Information from 
other sources’ would suggest that: the 
more reasonable practical judgment is 
that racial discrimination is a problem 
which deserves continuing, vigorous 
attention. Perhaps the burden of proof 
shold more properly be on those who 
would minimize its importance. 

FRANCIS G. CARO 

Community Service Society 

New York 


ANDREW M. GREELEY. Ecstasy: A Way 
of Knowing. Pp. 150. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. 
$6.95. 


The intention of this work is to 
provide a preliminary perspective for 
the study of ecstatic or mystical experi- 
ence. Its central thesis is that ecstatic or 
what is commonly thought of as mysti- 
cal experience is not something that 
9 occurs only to exceptional persons or 
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persons of psychological disturbance or 
that such experience presupposes di- 
vine intervention for its occurrence. It is 
the author’s point that mystical experi- 
ence is something that can be under- 
stood from a social scientific and epis- 
temological point of view. It is his view 
that the mystical experience is cogni- 
tive in character rather than simply an 
experience of feeling and that such 
experience is quite common among 
ordinary people. The author states that 
research he and William McCready are ° 
conducting indicates that one-half of 
the American population would report 
experiences of union with “a powerful 
spiritual force that.draws me out of. 


_myself” (p. 11). 


elhis is a work written to be under- 
stood by the reading public. Perhaps its 
central attraction for the reader and its 
central value is that it attempts to make 
sense of the mystical in an age in which 
mysticism is seen by the technological 
mind as aberrant mental behavior or is 
seen as something so wholly mysteri- 
ous it forms a basis of attraction for 
sects of irrationality and cults of the 
bizarre. 

A rather serious defect in the book 
and one which mars Greeley’s attempt 
at a judicious study of the mystical is 
his persistent mixing of unargued moral 
views and on occasion direct moralizing 
with his analysis—for example, “In our 
country there is no substitute for pre- 
cinct work, and a would-be political 
leader who thinks there is should be 
given a one-way ticket to the New 
Mexican desert” (p. 111). Greeley, who 
is a Catholic priest as well as a 
sociologist, in his chapter on “Ecstasy 
through Sex” simply presents his mate- 
rial as if it is clear that sexual activity 
can function as the occasion for ecstatic 
experience only within the traditional 
Christian marriage relationship. This is 
certainly not the case and one has only 
toe think of the sexual practices of the 
Tantric sect of Buddhism and other 
Oriental views and practices to call this 
into question. Greeley’s study which 
makes no attempt in this regard to think 
outside his own religious presupposi- , 


tions is extraordinarily, and disturb- -° 
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ingly, limited. Such defects mar much of 
what is commendable in his aim of a. 
non-reductionistic and reasoned study 
of mystical experience. 
D. P. VERENE 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


ALFRED KUHN. The Logic of Social 
Systems: A Unified, Deductive, 
System-Based Approach to Social 
Science., Pp. ix, 534. San Francisco, 
Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1974. $15.00. 


Human beings live a unified life. Yet, 
social sciences, whose purpose is to 
explain social behavior, have been 
_ subdivided into a number of disci- 
plines, each one using its own concepts 
and methods. In many cases, scientiste 
in various social disciplines are una- 
ware of each other's findings, thus 
obstructing the understanding of social 
life as an interrelated whole. Recogniz- 
ing this problem, a number of social 
scientists have been developing their 
research in the direction of an interdis- 
ciplinary approach to the study of soci- 
ety. Alfred Kuhn’s volume on the logic of 
social systems goes a step further by 
proposing a unified social science with 
-common concepts and method of re- 
search and a common scientific lan- 
guage. According to the author this 
approach is imperative, because the 
reality of social life is complex and its 
various aspects interact with each other 
in a variety of ways, including mutual 
causation and feedback. 

All social sciences, therefore, depend 
upon each others’ findings. Such needs 
would be greatly facilitated if a com- 
mon social science language were de- 
veloped. But since each social science 
has its own specific interests and the 
need for its own autonomy, there 
should be within unified social science 
a division of labor between the 
generalists and the. specialists, but all 
would use a unified vocabulary. Thg 
author suggests a common study of 
three “basic interactions” in human 
life: communication (transfer of infor- 
mation); transaction (transfer of values 
hetween parties) and organization (ef- 
‘fect’ of interaction between parties). 
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According: to the author,. the common’ 
basic interests of all social sciences are 

collecting information about the envi- 

ronment, selecting the response to the 

environment and executing the se- 

lected behavior. 

The author doés not claim that he 
has developed the final proposal for a 
unified social science, but only an at- 
tempt to prepare the way to unify social 
sciences by advancing the “conviction 
that unification is possible.” He be- 
lieves that it is an experimental obliga- 
tion for specialists to acquaint them- 
selves with his proposed unified struc- 
ture and give it a test in their fields. 
The central point of the volume is that 
all behavioral and social disciplines 
“must converge into one comprehen- 
sive explanation” of social life ex- 
pressed in a common scientific language 
based on a “system analysis” that 
would cut across all disciplines. He is 
convinced that “either the specialists 
will adopt an integrated social science 
or the integrated social science will 
become another discipline.” This is a 
thoughtful volume that will contribute 
to the advance of research both in its 
interdisciplinary aspects and in its at- 
tempts toward unification and will be of 
interest to the generalists as well as to 
the specialists in social sciences. 

D. A. TOMASIC 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 


ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE. Toward 
Humanist Sociology. Pp. xv, 224. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1973. No price. 


The most significant parts of Professor 
Lee’s work are dedicated to dem- 
onstrating how sociologists’ assump- 
tions, attitudes and methodologies have 
political and ethical implications. Of 
specific interest to Lee is the task of 
exposing how they either passively 
condone or actively support the various 
factual and ideological tyrannies of our 
times. They do this by mistaking what 
is for what is right and what is possi- 
ble, by perpetrating abstract and de- 
humanizing myths about identity, race 
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'vant to man,” 
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sand ethnicity, by confusing their obser- 
vations and anąlysis with such intellec- 


tually “sacred”? concepts as ideology, 
alienation, revolution and intellectual, 
and worst of all (at least in terms of 
Lee’s accent in this work), by subscrib- 
ing to paradigms of society which affirm 


- elitist and technocratic control of indi- 


viduals and groups of peoples. 

This critique of much of contempo- 
rary sociology compliments what can be 
considered Lee’s most encompassing 
goal in this work: the promotion of a 
humanist sociology which is committed 
to the defense of the individual person 
in modern society. Taking its meaning 
in a “more radical and earthy, and less 
doctrinaire sense,” Lee advocates an 
existential humanism as the proper 
perspective for contemporary sociol- 
ogists. In his words, this humanism 
should focus “on what is most rele- 
dismiss questions of 
“first causes and ultimate consequences, 
as well as absolutes and infinites 
as no more than human artifacts,” 
and direct itself to the full under- 
standing and freeing of man. For 
Lee, this is the spiritual touchstone for 
a liberating sociology which is politi- 
cally committed to democracy, ethically 
inspired by individualism, epis- 
temologically grounded in pragmatism, 
and spiritually motivated by experi- 
mental radicalism. 

In claiming that his fundamental 
prepccupation is the question of au- 
tonomy, freedom and individualism, 
Lee believes himself to belong to a 
long democratic and humanist tradition 
which extends from Thomas Jefferson 
and Walt Whitman to John Dewey, 
Charles Beard, Williard Waller, and 
most recently, C. Wright Mills. In 
showering particular praise on the Sici- 
lian social reformer, Danilo Dolci, as an 
outstanding example of a practitioner of 
radical, experimental and nonviolent 
democracy, Lee leaves no doubt that 
his brand of sociology must take form in 
the crucible of research and action. 

Chances are that Lee’s small but 
provocative volume will make no 
friends on either the more radical or 
conservative sides of the discipline. For 
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those inspired by Marxism, it will be 
judged to be another example of pick- 
and-choose bourgeois radicalism. They 
will find proof of their contention in not 
only Lee’s assertion of the primacy of 
the individual and his consistent avoid- 
ance of concepts like class warfare and 
revolution, but also in his failure to - 
articulate a historical causality “and 
dialectical methodology to support his 
brand of sociology. His work will suffer 
no better fate in the hands of his 
conservative critics. Lee’s accent on 
individuality, activism and democracy 
inevitably will be seen by them to be at 
the expense of tradition, community 
and culture, and expressive of his fail- 
ure to enter into a full discussion of 
selations between authority and order, - 
and power and culture. Lee will have 
other critics, too. His mixture of demo- 
cratic experimentalism and critical em- 
pirical methodology will satisfy neither 
the defenders of the academy nor the 
advocates of a sociology of radical 
commitment. Lee will be seen, on the 
one hand, to be too litile of the 
academy to merit the title social scien- 
tist and too little of the world of action 
to be judged a “true revolutionist.” He 
will be said to be unwilling either to 
defend the academy which shelters him 
or to enter wholeheartedly into the 
struggles which undoubtedly attract 
and energize him. 

While in no way a seminal goi 
Toward a Humanist Sociology proves a 
provocative premier for advanced stu- 
dents and teachers of sociology. And it 
expresses faithfully the voice of one 
mature and established sociologist who, 
since the outset of his career in the 
1930s, has willingly admitted the pres- 
ence of radical change in the modern 
world, has boldly concerned himself 
with the ethical responsibilities of his 
craft, and has attentively listened to 
much of what is most significant in the 
Gebate over the plight of contemporary 
man, without losing his faith in the 
ultimate compatability of social sci- 
ence, democracy, and progress. 

JOSEPH A. AMATO 

Southwest Minnesota State College . 

Marshall : À 
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ALBERT MEHRABIAN and JAMES A. 
RUSSELL. An Approach to Environ- 
mental Psychology. Pp. viii, 266. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 
1974. $12.50. 


A classic disagreement between op- 
posing psychological research tech- 
niques and philosophies revolves 
around the controversy. over the amount 
of control one should exercise in 
measuring the effects of the environ- 
*ment upon human behavior. On one 
side of course, the argument follows the 
traditional methods ef the physical sci- 
ences which require allowance for only 
one variable acting independently of 
the controlled environment so that its 
effects may be measured. This ap- 
proach also requires reduction of com- 
plexities into component elements and 
then their addition to construct the 
whole. The book is a classic example of 
this type of objective analysis and its 
application to the effects of carefully 
controlled environmental stimuli upon 
behavior. As such, it is a most com- 
mendable exposition of its type for both 
its meticulous attention to detail, its use 
of previous research in a creative man- 
ner and as an example of method for 
both professionals and graduate stu- 
dents. In addition, it is noteworthy 
because of the conclusions of its re- 
search projects, based upon the latest 
measurement techniques, which pro- 
vide much information upon relatively 
little known areas in the environment. 

The authors reduce the environment 
to a single manageable dimension 
which they label “information rate.” 
This incorporates “complex spatial and 
temporal arrangements of stimuli 
within and across settings.” It includes 
stimulation within each sense modality 
as well. Their hypothesis permits 
further use of this concept as a basis for 
measurement of its effects upon be- 
havior as a direct correlate “of arousal. 
Arousal, . pleasure and dominance are 
assumed to be the three major elements 
of behavioral response. The multiplic- 
ity of environmental stimuli are there- 
fore represented in their theory by a 
- variety of information rates, with one, 
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or all three, of the behavioral response? 
as a consequence. 

This book is largely devoted to a 
description of the variety of research 
projects the authors undertook to de- 
termine the validity of their hypotheses 
and a report on their conclusions. It 
makes for much interesting reading but 
is not for the casual reader. Those who 
are most comfortable with the direction 
of research in the physical sciences 
should be most satisfied with this re- 
port. It has made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the research literature. Others, 
who are not in accord with the reduc- 
tionist technique applied to human be- 
havior in controlled settings, will un- 
doubtably find much here to stimulate 
classic feuds. However, it is believed 
that this book will provide material for 
the research psychologist for some 
years to come. 

I. R. STUART 

Herbert H. Lehman College 

City University of New York 


HERMAN SCHWENDINGER and JULIA R. 
SCHWENDINGER. The Sociologists of 
the Chair. Pp. 590. New York: Basic 
Books, 1974. $17.50. 


This book by the Schwendingers, 
which is subtitled A Radical Analysis 
of the Formative Years of American 
Sociology (1883-1922), is written with 
a sense of history and a theoretical 
breadth that is not often found in books 
written either by or about American 
sociologists. The Schwendingers are 
not sociologists, but are professional 
criminologists, and therefore write 
about the foundations of sociological 
theory” in the United States and its 
founding fathers—Ward, Ross, Small, 
Thomas, Park, Burgess and others—as 
“outsiders.” The perspective they bring 
to the book, in evaluating the devel- 
opment—and the fate, as they inter- 
pret it—of early, and present, Ameri- 
ean sociology is Marxian. Whether 
one accepts their evaluation is there- 
fore somewhat directly related to 
whether one shares this ideological 
stance. 

The book, in fact, is about much MOTE ¢ 
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shan thé ‘Formative Years. It is about 
- the background to the formative years 
and their first one hundred arid fifty- 


pages are directed to European precur- 
sors such as Malthus, Comte and Dar- 
win. In their actual discussion of the 
Founding Fathers as transitional 


-figures, as they call them (Ward and 


Small); as well as in their treatment of 
those. who consolidated ideological op- 
pression, as they see*it (Thomas, Park, 
Ward again, Burgess and others), the 
authors attempt to show that there was 
a clear link between the emergence 
and development of sociological theory 
and the dominant western ideology of 
liberalism. In the last chapters of the 
book the authors continue to hammer 
away at the theme that American 
sociology never was, nor is it now, 
““value-free,” but is a one-sided enter- 


_prise now squarely in the hands of an 


academic elite. | 

For those who practice, or pretend to 
practice value-free science as sociol- 
ogists, the reading of ‘this book will 
or ‘should be disturbing. Whether it 
will be ultimately disturbing will: de- 


pend upon whether one accepts the 
‘authors’ historical interpretations and 


theoretical linkages—and there are 
many—as well as whether one. agrees 
with their anti-liberalism, Marxist as- 
sumptions. In either case, the book is 
worth reading. 

The book contains a rather excellent 
fifteen page bibliography. Unfortu- 
natély the price of the book ($17.50), 
which is quite within keeping with the 
liberalism tradition, puts it beyond the 
hands of most younger, serious students 
and it is not too conceivable that estab- 
lished. (and comfortable) professionals 
will pay this price to read things that 
they would find disturbing anyway. For 
those who do wish to read it, the price 
to pay will probably mean a trip to the 
library. 

l EDWARD L. SUNTRUP 

University of Minnesota ‘ 

Minneapolis 


ELIE SHNEOUR. The Malnourished 


`. Mind. Pp. 216. New York: Double- 


day, 1974. $6.95. 
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The author’ of this book’is to be 
congratulated -on his willingness ‘to 
“stick his neck out.” Even though all 
the evidence is not yet in, he takes a 
courageous stand on the need to 
mobilize national and international re- 
sources in the battle against malnutri- 
tion. It is his contention that chronic 
malnutrition during the pregnancy of 
the mother and the early ‘years of the 
child’s development can seriously im- 
pair the development of brain cells 
with consequent and life-long disability 
in coping with life. Indeed, chronic 
malnutrition results in a drastic reduc- 
tion in the number of brain cells. 

The documentation for his thesis is 
impressive and he argues his case con- 
vincingly and with considerable liter- 
ary style. His indictment of the food 
industry and the machinery for the 
distribution of food is damning in the 
extreme. In sum, the book is more of a 
tract—an eloquent and powerful state- 
ment of the need to mount a frontal 
attack upon malnutrition because it 
deprives the body politic of a solely 
needed pool of talent it can ill-afford to 
lose. S : 

This reviewer is torn between the 
horns of a dilemma: to what extent will 
citizens and their political representa- 
tives acknowledge that chronic malnu- 
trition is in fact a serious threat, and, 
second, is the answer to raise more 
food, distribute it more wisely and 
humanely or, alternatively, should a 
more effective and far-reaching pro- 
gram of birth control be put into opera- 
tion? An easy, simplistic answer would 
be: both! But given the limitations of 
human beings and their massive self 
interest, are they likely to respond to 
Dr. Shneour’s challenge? 

Not long ago the “green revolution” 
was widely held to be the answer to 
world-wide food shortages. It has lost 
much of its former appeal in the light of 
recent ang sudden scarcities of mate- 
rials from which to manufacture fer- 
tilizers and the overall rise in” the 
number of births on a global basis— 
many more mouths to feed. Added to 
these harsh realities is the unpredicta-, 
bility of worldwide harvests— bumper 
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crops one year and scarcities the next. 
The “have” nations will continue to 
corner the food supply as best they can; 
the poor nations will starve— Ethiopia, 
for example. 

This book opens a Pandora’s box of 
basic moral and ethical problems, all of 
them extremely difficult to answer, and, 
perhaps, more important, unamenable 
to rational discussion or to human com- 
passion. People become inured to star- 
vation, particularly that in a distant land 
and they become jaded and unmoved at 
the plight of pot-bellied children and 
emaciated adults searching for a blade 
of grass in a barren land thousands of 
miles from their comfortable firesides 
and heaped dining tables. 

Further, the distribution of food to 
starving populations becomes rife with 
black-market profiteering and bungled 
distribution to the point that those who 
need it the most are denied it. 

To this reviewer, Dr. Shneour’s 
proposed remedy is unrealistic and 
unworkable, tragic as that is. Possibly a 
more workable alternative is a vastly 
expanded birth-control program heavily 
financed by all governments. It is 
noteworthy in this connection that 
Argentina intends to increase its birth- 
rate! 

Dr. Shneour’s' thesis is forceful, but 
the problems with which he concerns 
himself will—in the long run— have to 
be resolved by decreasing the number 
of human beings on the planet, rather 
than appealing to the selflessness and 
altruism of people who have too much 
to lose. 

FREDERICK E. ELLIS 

Yacht “Via Maris” 

Dartmouth, Devon 

Cornwall 

England 


CONRAD WEILER. Philadelphia Neigh- 
borhood, Authority, and the Urban 
Crisis. Pp. v, 218. New York: Praegégr, 
1974. $12.50. 


This might better have been two 
works, one an account of recent politi- 
cal events in Philadelphia and the other 
a “think piece” on the role and future 
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of neighborhood and legitimate politi, 
cal. authority in the urban crisis. The 
author apparently recognized that he 
had provided little connection between 
these two topics, despite thé promise of 
the subtitle and the preface. On page 
207 he said, “There is a definite 
theoretical framework throughout the 
whole book, but ordinarily it has been 
well covered with ordinary facts and 
data from the ongoing activities of poli- 
tics in Philadelphia.” 

“Well covered,” for example, is any 
clear connection between the events 
reported in the careers of Joseph S. 
Clark, Richardson Dilworth, Mark 
Shedd, Frank Rizzo, and others, and 
the author’s expectation that the “urban 
crisis” will end in Philadelphia and be 
shifted to the suburbs by 1980. Cer- 
tainly 1970 census and more recent 
data on fiscal problems of cities, crime, 
educational achievement and school in- 
tegration, concentration of blacks in 
central cities, and the minimal move- 
ment of either blacks to the suburbs or 
middle-class whites into the central 
cities give little support to hopes that 
somehow things will be getting better 
in urban America. Philadelphia is by 
no means an exception. Likewise, a 
strengthening of neighborhoods as a 
vehicle for a restored sense of commun- 
ity and the development of a new, 
respected authority in political life are 
little more than desirable possibilities 
in today’s rapidly changing world. In 
short, Weiler’s observations on rfeigh- 
borhood, authority, and the future 
focus of the urban crisis while permis- 
sible in themselves, stand curiously 
apart from the main body of the work, 
even though all relate to Philadelphia. 

For those with an interest in 
Philadelphia politics since 1950, this 
book contains many interesting insights 
beyond what has appeared in the popu- 
lar press. Philadelphia’s political re- 
naissance during these years ranks high 
in the annals of reform politics in 
America. The'success story of Philadel- 
phia’s urban redevelopment programs is 
well known and is enlarged herein 
to a lesser degree. But despite these 
praiseworthy efforts in political and 
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physical reconstruction, the strength of 
Philadelphia, as the author concludes, 
“is very easily misconstrued.” That 
city, as with virtually every large city in 
America, does not have the power to 
achieve whatever future it may desire 
for itself. 
JAMES R. BELL 
California State University 
Sacramento 
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WILLIAM G. CAPITMAN. Panic in the 
Boardroom: New Social Realities 
Shake Old Corporate Structures. Pp. 
ix, 300. Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor 
Press/Doubleday, 1973. $7.95. 


GEOFFREY VICKERS. Making Institu- 
tions Work. Pp. 188. New York: Hals- 
ted Press, 1974. $13.50. 


Both Capitman and Vickers define 
the major social crisis of developed 
Western industrial societies as the es- 
calating power and nonresponsiveness 
of institutions to increasing individual 
demands for greater economic equality 
and social justice. Vickers argues ab- 
strusely and academically at the level 
of John Rawls in A Theory of Justice; 
Capitman writes in a Business Week- 
pop journalistic style. But both authors 
appear to be profoundly concerned 
with, the crisis they analyze. 

Capitman is concerned primarily 
with the inadequate response of the 
corporate sector- to rising consumer 
demands. He argues for a fundamental 
change in corporate thinking and be- 
havior. The profit motive in all business 
decisions, including those designed to 
show social responsiveness, will no 
longer work. At the close of his book, 
which anecdotally documents the fail- 
ure of business to understand and to 
respond to the depth of public criti- 
cism, the author concludes: “It i$ ap- 
parent that when a profit standard is 
attached to all questions of corporate 
behavior, consistent socially responsi- 
ble or moral behavior, as it is currently 
e demanded by the public, is virtually 
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impossible” (p. 135). The dilemma of 
American business is how “to inject 
social responsibility into the corpora- 
tion and still maintain profit margins 
and the right to determine privately 
both the amount and distribution of 
those profits” (p. 144). 

But the public has reordered its 
priorities and concluded that the busi- 
ness system does not deliver. If busi- 
ness fails to take the new public 
morality seriously, the public rights, on 


which free enterprise ultimately rests, ° 


in Capitman’s view, may be withdrawn 
by that disenchanttd public. 

Capitman suggests several possible 
“positive solutions.” These are interest- 
ing, but sure to raise the hackles of the 
decision-makers who are now panick- 
ing in the boardroom. He suggests that 
American business managers need 
reeducation, in a national center, on 
ideological problems. Consumers need 
a national court system to deal specifi- 
cally with disputes between business 
and the public. This new. system could 
file data nationally and .publicize 
abuses, as well as adjudicate com- 
plaints. As economic power becomes 
more concentrated, the public should 
be represented directly in -corporate 
decision making. All corporation pro- 
ceedings would be public, except in 
cases where secrecy was justified “in 
the public interest.” 

Finally, individuals could be as- 
signed Social Disability Scores (giving 
them points for such disadvantages as 
race, religion, and sex, for example). 
These scores could be used as chits to 
cash in toward certain socially deter- 
mined advantages, such as preference 
for business loans, educational privi- 
leges, real estate loans, and job oppor- 
tunities. 

Capitman raises the interesting gen- 
eral question that, if profits were elimi- 
nated from, corporate decisions, other 
péssible approaches become viable. 
For example, if a corporation becomes 
too big or powerful, why not return it to 
the public domain? Investors’ equity 
could be assigned a time limit like that 
of copyright. 

Vickers is less radical in his pio- 
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posals for the necessary institutional 
response. He argues that both protest- 
ing individuals and the institutional 
objects of their protest operate under 
constraints, such as limited environ- 
mental resources. Protesters are de- 
manding more than any institution— 
government, business, or labor—can 
realistically deliver. Therefore, the 
price of each person’s social member- 
ship must go up at the same time 
individual demands are scaled down. 
The rich will take home much less; but 
everyone will have to settle for some- 
what less (although? the most deprived 
should be lifted into a middle economic 
class by a negative income tax). 

I happen to agree with Capitman’s 
thesis and find his policy propogals 
attractive, although politically unlikely 
at this time. His evidence is prodigious. 
But unfortunately it does not go beyond 
what is routinely known by any assidu- 
ous reader of a good national news- 
paper and the business press over the 
past fifteen years. Although this makes 
the reading tedious for the well- 
informed, I would hope that the audi- 
ence for this book would include a 
number of major corporate directors. 
Vickers is probably too scholarly to 
reach any audience beyond other schol- 
ars. But the common message of each 
book is given added cogency by the fact 
that two such different viewers seem to 
agree that our very. societal survival 
depends on immediate and drastic in- 
stitutional change. 

. KENNETH HENRY 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Teaneck 
New Jersey 


DONALD R. HODGMAN. National 
Monetary Policies and International 
Monetary Cooperation. Pp. v, 266. 
Bostor, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1974. 
$12.95. ° : 


RAYMOND F. MIKESELL and J. HER- 
BERT FURTH. Foreign Dollar Bal- 
ances and the International Role of 
the Dollar. Pp. ix, 124. New York: 
_National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1974: $7.50. 
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Doctrinal history of money contaiffs 
two extreme positions on origin and 
role of money. An older view insisted 
that money was a creation of the state; a 
newer school limits the role of the state 
to the supply of money that has to 
respond reactively to the demand for 
money created by independent market 
forces. While these theories were fol- 
lowing each other and were intellectu- 
ally mutually exclusive interpretations, 
they have become coexisting alterna- 
tive policies in the current international] 
monetary crisis. 

Eurodollar market and indepen- 
dently floating individual currencies 
have together established a monetary 
sphere in which market forces rule 
supreme. An international wholesale 
market of liquid assets has developed 
that is not subject to the ordinary 
controls of money by one central bank. 
Yet none of the. confidently held 


 expectations—-namely, that the freely 


floating currencies would find their 
truly market determined values; that 
genuine aggregate demand for money 
would promptly determine its own sup- 
ply, would set the required liquidity lev- 
els, would gradually eliminate the deficits 
in the balance of payments, and thus 
together avoid inflation—has been 
realized to any significant degree, 
Our ideological belief in the self 
equilibriating power of the market 
forces has deceived and failed us. In- 
stead of international monetary stability 
created by automatic adjustments, we 
have experienced an extreme interna- 
tional currency crisis, expressed by ex- 
cessive liquidity, absence of any spe- 
cific Jimit to money supply, competitive 
devaluations and appreciations, cul- 
minating into recurrent gold and cur- 
rency speculations, and ending with 
frantic restrictions of money flows 
among countries. A peculiar kind of 
speculative capitalism has been super- 
imposed upon industrial capitalism that 
invariably suffers from these largely 
ineffectual efforts at completely free 
international money markets. 

The two books under review address 
themselves to different aspects of the 
currency crisis. The book af the Na-e 
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t®nal Buréau seeks to determine thé 


size of the market and the relative. 


magnitudes of the various liquid assets. 
At the end of 1971 the total size 
amounted to 93 billion dollars of which 
just over 50 billion were held— mostly 
involuntarily—by foreign financial in- 
stitutions. In order to protect their 
currencies and minimize the imported 
price inflation, Germany and Switzer- 
land were forced to neutralize most of 
this unwanted money. Other countries 
suffered from drastic declines of their 
monetary reserves, forcing them either 
into exchange control or dual currency 
systems. A relatively small portion of 
the liquid assets functioned as a useful 
“foreign” exchange market for swaps 
between central banks and for financ- 
ing foreign trade, all in one and the 
same currency. While by no means 
complete, separating the various kinds 
of liquid assets and estimating their 
relative -magnitudes constitute an im- 
portant addition to our knowledge 
about the market. 

Less impressive is the attempted ex- 
planation of the operation of this market. 
The modified portfolio theory used ex- 
pects these transactions to be self 
equilibriating. Individuals hold liquid 
assets according to the different risks 
and yields expected and to the savings 
hoped for by having to pay in only one 
currency between nations. The finan- 
cial institutions balance their accounts 
between claims and obligations for 
each group or maturity. Most customers 
are not sensitive to shifts in relative 
yields (p. 63). This explanation of pri- 
vate and market balances, not tested 
statistically for lack of data, seems, sen- 
sible for regular financing of foreign 
trade and central bank transactions. 
Obviously, this theory does not come to 
grips with the speculative motives, the 
floating different rates, the substantial 
interest differentials, the sudden capital 
movements between countries, and the 
competitive devaluations or imposed 
appreciations of currencies, followed 
by renewed governmental controls. A 
theory of speculative capitalism, in- 
itiated by Max Weber, can alone hope 
eto explain, these volatile money move- 
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ments and imported inflations. 

` The careful analysis of the monetary 
policies of seven West European coun- 
tries, done in a masterful fashion by 
Hodgman, reveals some surprising di- 
vergencies in policies among the cen- 
tral banks. Theories—from classical to 
administrative—guide these policies. 
In some cases the author finds some of 
his expectations fulfilled. The more. 
classical the policy, the more indepen- 
dent the central bank from the govern- 
ment. Conversely, the more the central 
bank is dependent upon the govern- 
ment, the more it is Involved in fiscal or 
corporate finance, the more was mone- 
tary policy pushed aside in favor of 
growth or by credit policy. Yet the third 
an@ major effect of the more classical 
policy (more effective control over 
money supply means less the price of 
inflation) could be observed in only 
one of the countries. For the years of 
1960-1970, the average annual rate of 
inflation was 1.37 percent in West 
Germany but 4.04 percent in the 
Netherlands, in spite of the fact that 
both were committed to two different 
versions of monetary theory. The rates 
of inflation by countries using adminis- 
trative devices lay between these two 
extremes. Similar variations prevailed 
in regard to the money supply; the 
British increase in annual money sup- 
ply amounted to 5.46 percent but for 
Italy, 13 percent. How does one ex- 
plain the differences between inten- 
tions and effects of monetary policy? 

In the author’s view, monetary policy 
has to be separated from fiscal and 
credit policy and strictly limited to the 
management of aggregate demand 
which clearly indicates how great the 
money supply ought to be. Such a 
demand management will assure price 
stability, even under conditions of 
economic growth. In our view, such a 
proposal is only correct under ideal 
conditions. It calls not only for effective 
competitive conditions and absence .of 
economic power blocs, but also for 
political representatives economically 
free of private interests, and of a presi- 
dential policy and budgetary behavior . 
that is strictly limited by the goal of 
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price stability. Complete independence scent decades. His concluding chaptes 


of monetary policy thus calls fora 
return to a genuine competitive. 
capitalism that seems to be a precondi- 
tion for the single goal of macro-policy 
of effective aggregate demand. man- 
agement. Since such a backward- 
looking reform seems not attainable 
under prevailing conditions, the new 
task is to find a series of methods that 
synchronize the various goals and rec- 
oncile the various policies. 
ARTHUR SCHWEITZER 

Indiana University 

Bloomington’ , 
F. TOMMASSON JANNUZI. Agrarian 

Crisis in India: The Case of Bihar. 

Pp. xi, 233. Austin: University eof 

Texas, 1974. $10.00. 


Most of this study deals with the 
broadening gap between public policy 
in India on agrarian reform and the 
actual achievement of this policy over 
some 75-100 years. The author has 
himself studied the case of Bihar in 
field work detail over a span of 15-20 
years; the book deals mostly with 
Bihar, and that state probably com- 
prises the most extreme failure, among 
Indian regions in narrowing the 
policy-performance gap in agrarian re- 
form. Yet the book is appropriately 
considered an analysis of the situation 
in India. 

It is essentially a story of conflict 
between wealth and mass poverty in a 
sociological, cultural and psychological 
setting where respect for one’s fellow 
man has little universality. The story is 
persistent: broad social aspirations lose 
their content in execution. But change 
is about to come, the author says. The 
absolute and relative status of the mass 
of the population has deteriorated to a 
point where the political framework 
can not eount much longer upon or- 
derly change. Revolution is rapidly he- 
coming the sole alternative. 

After accounting for the failures of 
the past—both’ in macro terms for the 
State and in micro village illustra- 
tions—Jannuzi analyzes the rapid 
*‘growth of agrarian tensions over re- 


on “The Future of Bihar” sketches the 
mäin lines of a program for rural trans- 
formation that may still be operable— 
the last evolutionary, orderly-change, 
possibility. While this “minimum pro- 
gram” of agrarian reforms and of assis- 
tance to small farmers is familiar in 
current policy directions of both State 
and Central Governments in India, the 
unique difference, Jannuzi claims, is 
the recognition by responsible leaders 
that now there must in fact be im- 
plementation through programs of ac- 
tion. Indeed, Jannuzi argues “. . . that 
the goals of increased production and 
better distribution are inseparable in 
contemporary conditions in rural 
Bihar . . . [notwithstanding that] to 
enunciate such a two-fold goal is to 
contradict established dogma and to 
reject the conventional wisdom.” In 
other words his minimum program will 
not only serve to narrow the gap be- 
tween policy and action, but will also 
contribute to an improved economic 
environment for the well-to-do as well 
as the poor of rural India. Both goals 
are essential if the program is to work. 

It is true that social scientists are 
increasingly impressed with the pos- 
sibilities of a two-goal solution in situa- 
tions like that of Bihar (and indeed of 
India generally). But such a solution 
doesn’t follow simply from Jannuzi’s 
minimum program. It follows from 
specific program attributes, pertinent 
only in some excess capacity and dis- 
equilibrium situations. Such conditions 
must define the specifics of a new 
program. Jannuzi in no way addresses 
this problem nor does he seem 
explicitly to recognize it. His program 
may therefore achieve income trans- 
fers, but it need not achieve total 
income expansion. Deprived of the 
double results, the political achieve- 
ment of the program may itself be 
jeopardized. 

The book is weakened by this argu- 
ment. Must we therefore anticipate rev- 
olutionary change in Bihar (and In- 
dia)P Here also the answer rests upon 
the nature and the strength of the 
author's “growing tensions” in the | 
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Rihar economy and society. While this 
reviewer feels confident that Jannuzi 
needs an altered minimum program to 
achieve his double economic goals, he 
is more hesitant when he suggests that 
the societal model appropriate to Bihar 
(and India) may lead to persistence in 
poverty rather than to revolutionary 
change. Despite such differences on 
two important points, I commend this 
volume to all who are fnterested in land 
reform and land distribution in poor 
nations. I know no parallel studies that 
convey so well the nature of the land 
ownership problem and the obstacles 
confronting agrarian reform in South 
Asia. 
WILFRED MALENBAUM 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


SUSAN ESTABROOK KENNEDY. The 
Banking Crisis of 1933. Pp. x, 270. 
Lexington: University Press of Ken- 
tucky, 1973. $13.25. | 


This is a thoroughly researched, nar- 
rative account of the banking crisis of 


1933. After briefly tracing the evolution. - 


of the nation’s banking system, the 
author elucidates the efforts of Hoover 
and Roosevelt to deal with the prob- 
lems plaguing that system. In dealing 
with, the Hoover administration, Pro- 
fessor Kennedy focuses on the estab- 
lishment of the National Credit Corpo- 
ration, the working of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and the 
changes wrought by the passage of the 
Glass-Steagall Act. She then describes 
the rapid deterioration of the national 
banking situation and the paralysis of 
federal action stemming from the lack 
of cooperation between Hoover and 
Roosevelt. She incisively portrays the 
inability of Detroit bankers, Michigan 
politicians, and federal officials to for- 
mulate a viable plan for salvaging 
Michigan’s financial structure, and em- 
phasizes the impact of the Pecora Hear- 
ings on the public’s waning confidence 
in the banking system. The author 
concludes with three chapters examin- 
ing the origins of the Emergency Bank- 
e ing Act, describing the procedures for 
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“reopening the banks after the bank 


holiday, and depicting the legislative 


‘compromises leading to the Banking 


Act of 1933. 

Although Professor Kennedy pro- 
vides some new and interesting mate- 
rial on the Michigan crisis, the 
Hoover-Roosevelt relationship during 
the interregnum, and the writing of the 
Emergency Banking Act, most of her 
interpretations are along standard lib- 
eral lines. She argues that Hoover saw 
the depression as a crisis in confidence, 
and therefore failed to, initiate funda- 
mental reforms to deal with the bank- 
ing situation. She also claims that 
Hoover's efforts to cooperate with the 
incoming administration during the in- 
temegnum were aimed at securing 
Roosevelt’s endorsement of discredited 
Republican: policies. Professor Ken- 
nedy criticizes Hoover for not acting on 
his own responsibility and she main- 
tains that the worsening situation prior 
to March 4 stemmed from the public’s 
reaction to Hoover's feeble policies and 
not from public fear of Reosevelt’s 
future actions. In contrast to Hoover, 
the Democratic President was willing 
to take bold and pragmatic, yet conser- 
vative, steps to deal with the emergency. 
Although Hoovers advisors concep- 
tualized the Emergency Banking Act 
and devised the procedures for imple- 
menting it, the author contends that 
Roosevelt's assumption of leadership 
and willingness to’ take responsibility 
ended -an era of drift and uncertainty. 
The restoration of confidence enabled 
the administration to turn its attention 
to more permanent reforms which were 
incorporated in the Banking Acts of 
1933 and 1935. 

Professor Kennedy’s work is rather 
narrowly conceived. The banking crisis 
is discussed amost exclusively in terms 
of the banking system and not in rela- 
tion to the larger problems afflicting the 
nafjonal and international economy. 
Similarly, the banking legislation rec- 
ommended by Hoover.and Roosevelt 
is not examined in the larger context of 
the monetary, fiscal, and economic 


policies of the two administrations.. 


Hoovers banking reforms, however 
? 
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are criticized for not reviving business - 


conditions, but Roosevelt’s are not sub- 
jected to similar scrutiny. In addition, 
little emphasis is placed on the con- 
gressional impediments to executive 
action during the last months of the 
Hoover administration. Thus, while 
well documented, this descriptive por- 
trayal of the banking crisis leaves some 
of the larger issues relating to the 
transition from Hoover to Roosevelt 
and to the problems of economic recov- 
ery unexplored. 
MELVYN P. LEFFLER 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 


STANLEY D. METZGER. Lowering Non- 
tariff Barriers. Pp. vii, 249. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1974. $8.95. 


This book is a welcome and impor- 
tant addition to the growing literature 
on nontariff trade barriers (NTBs). Pro- 
fessor Metzger is not only a distin- 
guished legal scholar in the trade field; 
he also has a wealth of practical experi- 
ence in commercial-policy matters be- 
cause of his former role as Chairman of 
the Tariff Commission. The result of 
these assets is .a monograph that is 
outstanding in its legal analysis of U.S, 
NTBs and rich in insights concerning 
what is feasible in terms of reducing 
these barriers. 

Six categories of NTBs in the United 
States are examined: buy-national laws, 
antidumping and countervailing duties, 
quantitative restrictions, customs valua- 
tion, industrial standards, and gov- 
ernmental aid to industry. All are 
analyzed very well. In the chapter on 
buy-national laws, U.S. experience 
under the provisions of the Buy Ameri- 
can Act’ is carefully examined and 
evaluated, as is the nature of the vari- 
ous state buy-American policies. A 
major conclusion is that under existing 
laws, a relatively effective agreement 
could be negotiated to lower the re- 
strictive effects of existing U.S. polictes 
‘in this field. 
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The author's discussion of U.S. ape 
tidumping duties is easily the best that 
exists. He traces the changing manner 
in which the 1921 Antidumping Act has 
been interpreted in practice and effec- 
tively points out the drawbacks of per- 
mitting the Tariff Commission to make 
the determination of injury to an indus- 
try. His analysis of the ill-fated Interna- 
tional Dumping Code is especially out- 


_ standing. He is pessimistic concerning 


the prospects of negotiating significant 
changes in both antidumping- and 
countervailing-duty laws but believes 
much can be accomplished to improve 
their administration so as to reduce 
their trade-restricting effects. In his 
section on quantitative restrictions, 
Metzger is especially critical of the 
various mandatory or voluntary quotas 
on exports that have recently been 
negotiated. However, he sees little 
chance that substantive negotiations to 
reduce quantitative restrictions will be 
successful. Nevertheless, he does urge 
that the President undertake more ex- 
tensive consultations before negotiating 
further agreements and refrain from 
making such agreements without at 
least obtaining a formal finding of seri- 
ous injury. to an industry. 

The maze of different U.S. valuation 
procedures is explained especially 
well. As Metzger points out, these 
procedures are a source of much irrita- 
tion to foreign suppliers and can hardly 
be justified as being either sensible or 
fair. Yet U.S. laws covering valtation 
laws are written in such detail that few 
changes can be made without explicit 
authorization of Congress. The failure 
of the Congress to approve the tentative 
agreément negotiated in the Kennedy 
Round on the American selling price 
method of valuation does not bode well 
for such authorization. The same is true 
with respect to subsidies to such U.S. 
industries as shipbuilding and aviation. 
On the other hand, progress in har- 
monpizing industrial standards is possi- 
ble even without a renewal of trade 
agreements by legislative authority. 

Metzger may be too pessimistic about 
the prospects of securing congressional 
approval of agreements on nontariff | 
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barriers that are inconsistent « ‘with? tive Goecenmend): make peranna ef- 


domestic legislation. He believes pro-- 


tectionist pressures’ are ‘too strong for 
significant use to bé made of the proce- 
dure contained in the trade bill pased 
by the House whereby such agree- 
ments would go into effect unless dis- 
approved of by a simple majority in 
either the House or Senate, While there 
are good grounds based on recent ex- 
perience for this view, postwar tariff 
history also indicates that if the groups 
supporting a liberal trade policy re- 
-ceive strong leadership from the White 
House, substantial progress can be 
made in ‘reducing trade distortions. 

The study is the first of nine that will 
deal with the prospects of negotiations 
on the major trade barriers in the 
leading industrial countries. If the 
others are of the same high quality as 
Metzger’s, we can look forward to an 
extremely valuable series of mono- 
‘ graphs. 

ROBERT E. BALDWIN 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


WILLIAM H. RIKER and PETER C. OR- 
DESHOOK. An Introduction to Posi- 
tive Political Theory. Pp. 386. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1973. No price. 


ALBERT BRETON. The Economic 
Theory of Representative Govern- 
ment. Pp. 228. Chicago, Ill: Aldine- 
Atherton, 1974. $8.50. 


The prediction of political events— 
the task of positive political analysis 
—requires an understanding of hu- 
man motives and the political institu- 
tions which transform those motives 
into consequential actions. Predictive 
analysis must do more than describe. It 
must offer deductive hypotheses about 
the central determinants of political 
outcomes and then test those hypoth- 
eses in the natural laboratory of peliti- 
cal systems. Two recent books, one by 
William Riker and Peter Ordeshook 
(An Introduction to Positive Political 
Theory) and the other by Albert Breton 
A (The Economic Theory of Representa- 


forts in this direction. Together they ` 
constitute a useful, sometimes stimulat- 
ing, introduction to the “new” political 
science. l i 

The Riker and Ordeshook book is . 
offered as a “first attempt to sys- ` 
tematize” a deductive theory of politi- 
cal events. The result is a helpful 
summary of the authors’ and their. col- 
laborators’ own efforts to build a pre- 
dictive political theory joined unfortu- 
nately with heavy-handed, often confus- 
ing, chapters on game theory (chapters. 
5 and 8) and econotnics (chapters 9 and 

10). There are better places for the 
novice to go for surveys of those litera-. 
tures and those familiar with the basic - 
results need not waste their time. In 
contrast, chapter 4 on the paradox of 
voting is a well-organized, thoughtful 
review of the literature. 

The main value of An Introduction to 
Positive Political Theory is the bringing 
together of the many recent extensions 
of the “spatial model” of politics—a 
model first developed in economics by 
Hotelling and Smithes to study the 
location of firms in a market space and 
later adapted by Anthony Downs (An 
Economic Theory of Democracy) to 
predict the “location” of political plat- 
forms in an “issue space.” Given a 
distribution of rational voters’ prefer- 
ences on political issues—measured, 
for example, in preferred levels of gov- 
ernment spending—how will politi- 
cians construct their platforms so as to 
maximize their votes? Will all candi- 
dates adopt positions near the preferred 
position of the majority-creating voter, 
or will some candidates such as Gold- 
water or McGovern attempt to win with 
more extreme stances on the issues? 
Building on a model of voter participa- 
tion in chapter 3, chapters 11 and 12 
offer one deductive theory, the “spatial 
model,” which attempts to answer 
thése questions. Together, the three 
chapters provide a valuable overview, of 
this model and its main conclusions. 
But when all has been said about the 
“spatial model,” the results seem 
meager at best. Testable predictive. 
hypotheses from the model emerge 
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only in very special cases avslving one - 
or more of the following assumptions: 
symmetric preference distributions 
(every “pro” voter has a “con” counter- 
part), full voter participation, two par- 
ties, full information, and always, ac- 
-countability through reelection. To be 
sure, the essence of useful modeling is 
simplification but not to the point of 
removing the central facts of the world 
we are trying to understand. The “spa- 
tial models” seem dangerously close to 
such a sterilization of the political pro- 
cess. | 
-The Economic Theory of Representa- 
tive Government by Albert Breton is a 
search in a more fruitful direction. The 
facts removed by the spatial models are 
the lens through which Breton vis- 
ualizes the process of governmental 
decision-making. In Breton’s analysis, 
politicians are not simple middlemen 
for an informed public. This fact is the 
key premise upon which Breton builds 
his arguments. Representative govern- 
ment with fixed terms of office, un- 
informed or forgetful voters, and multi- 
issue platforms all give the politician 
freedom to act in his own interests 
(chapter 3). The politician as a public 
output entrepreneur is the central actor 
in the Breton model. 

Like all of us, the elected official is 
assumed to behave so as to maximize 
his satisfaction from employment. He 
wants to keep his job but he is also 
interested in pecuniary gains, personal 
power, and perhaps the well-being of 
his constituents. He may join with 
other politicians to form a political 
party (chapter 7), Operating indepen- 
dently or as a member of a “party-firm” 
he uses his political office to insure his 
re-election and to pursue his personal 
employment goals. His tools of control 
are the discriminatory distribution of 
public goods and tax burdens, regula- 
tory favors or penalties, or the alteration 
of voter preferences (chaftter 8). 
responds to the pressures of an en- 
trehched bureaucracy (chapter 9) and to 
those voters who succeed in articulat- 
ing their preferences through voting for 
the opposition, pressure groups or, ‘at 
"the local government level, by leaving 
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town (chapters 5 and 6). The final resulțe 
of.the analysis.is a public expenditure 
equation where expenditures in a given 
year depend on the relative power of 
the bureaucracy, the distribution of tax 
burdens, the level of constituent in- 
comes, the relative costs to constituents 
of articulating their preferences and 
constituent perceptions of past gov- 
ernment polity (chapter 10). 

While Breton’s analysis turns us 
in a promising new direction, it is 
only a broad-stroked sketch of the 
mechanisms of political decision- 
making. Why do politicians join politi- 
cal partiesP How are the “spoils” of 
political victory distributed? Do parties 
collude to remove competition? How 
do bureaus compete with politicians 
and who is likely to win and why? 
Breton does not answer these ques- 
tions, but answers are needed if we are 
to develop empirically testable, entre- 
preneurial models of political events. 
Breton’s readable book—you can ig- 
nore without loss all diagrams and 
formulas—will -hopefully stimulate 
others to fill in the details and then test 
the results. 

ROBERT P. INMAN 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


HAROLD K. SCHNEIDER. Economic 
Man: The Anthropology of Econom- 
ics. Pp. 278. New York: The Free 
Press, 1974. $8.95. . 


Harold Schneider is an extreme ex- 
ponent of what is called “formalist” 
economic anthropology; that the 
elementary concepts of conventional 
econemics, such as supply, demand, 
price, maximizing, economizing, and 
capital, are universally applicable, and 
that the textbook geometry of indiffer- 
ence curves and Edgeworth boxes is 
universally illuminating. In short, 
Schneider believes that aboriginal Afri- 
cang and Melanesians were maximizing 
decision-makers, even though they 
lived in pre-colonial economies without 
machines, markets, or modern money. 
Schneider has been asserting these 
views for many years in opposition to 
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ewhat is called “substantivist” economic 


anthropology, writings such as those of > 
Karl Polanyi, Paul Bohannan, Marshall , 


Sahlins, and the writer of this review. 
Now we have an entire book on 
Schneider’s views, a book which will 
neither pleasé those who are sympa- 
thetic to formalist economic anthropology 
nor surprise the rest of us. The book is 
a hodgepodge of elementary economics 
and brief commentaries on dozens of 
writings in economic anthropology and 
social exchange theory (Blau, Homans). 

It is a mystery to me that such a book 
gets published. There is no obvious 
audience addressed: economists will 
find its economics trivial or wrong; 
anthropologists will find that it has no 
economic anthropology in it, merely 
assertions of what Schneider has been 
asserting for years and inaccurate sum- 
maries of what other people have writ- 
ten. Undergraduates will find it im- 
penetrable and graduate students un- 
readable. The book is a disaster. 

GEORGE DALTON 

Northwestern University 

Evanston 

Illinois 
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